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BOOK    XI. 

^  1^  HE  moft  ahcient  kingdoms  and  ftates  bf  the 
JL    Earth  have  been  formed)  as  far  as  we  learn 

« 

from  hiftoryj  fouthWardsj  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Afia :  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  quar* 
fer  of  the  Globe  too  prefents  us  with  rea{bns>  why 
they  could  not  fo  eafily  be  formed  to  the  north 
as  to  the  fouth.  Needy  man^  feeking  to  fupport 
his  earthly  frame^  readily  bends  his  courle  to  thofe 
regions^  where  the  funbeams  flied  a  more  genial 
warmth :  for  thefe  muft  cover  the  earth  with  vege- 
tation for  his  ufe,  and  ripen  it's  wholefome  fruits. 
In  the  north  of  AQa,  on  this  fide  of  the  mountains, 
moft  parts  are  much  higher  and  colder ;  the  chains 
of  mountains  wind  with  more  intricacy,  and  fre«> 
quently  ieparate  lands  by  their  fiiowy  fummits,  pre-* 
cipices,  and  walles :  fewer  ftreams  water  the  ground^ 
and  thefe  ultiiimtely  flow  into  the  frozen  ocean,  the 
barren  coafls  of  which^  the  abodes  of  the  white 
bear  and  reindeer^  could  not  early  have  attrafted 
inhabitants.  This  high,  broken,  deep  land,  the 
mountains  and  precipices  of  our  ancient  world, 
muft  have  been  for  a  con&derable  period  the  ha* 
Vol*  II.  B  bitation 
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bitation  of  fcythians  and  farmatians,  mungals  and 
tatars,  half-favage  hunters  and  nomades ;  and  many 
parts  of  it  will  continue  fo  probably  for  ever*  Ne- 
ceflity  and  the  circumftances  of  the  country  ren- 
dered men  barbarous :  a  thoughtlefs  way  of  life, 
once  becbme  habitual,  confirmed  itfelf  in  the  wan- 
dering tribes,  or  Ihofe  that  feparated  from  them  y 
and  f^ioned  amid  rude  manners  that  almoft  eter- 
nal national  charader,  which  fo  completely  difcri- 
minates  all  the  northern  afiatic  races  from  thofe  of 
the  fouth.  As  this  middle  chain  of  mountains  is 
a  permanent  ark,  a  nurfery  of  almoft  all  the  wild 
animals  of  our  hemifphere,  it's  inhabitants  mufl 
long  remain  the  companions  of  thefe  animals, 
taming  them  with  rude  hand,  or  guarding  them 
with  gentle  care. 

To  the  fouthward,  where  the  furface  of  Afia 
gently  declines,  where  the  mountainous  chains  fur- 
round  more  temperate  vales,  and  proteft  theiti 
from  the  cold  northeaftern  wind,  migrating  colonies, 
led  chiefly  by  the  rivers,  gradually  drew  toward  the 
fea-coafb,  aflfembled  in  towns,  and  formed  nations^ 
while  a  milder  climate  awakened  in  them  more  re- 
fined ideas,  and  gave  rife  to  lefs  rude  regula- 
tions. At  the  fame  time,  as  Nature  afforded  man 
more  leifure,  and  pleaiurably  ftimulatecl  more  of 
his  propeniities,  his  heart  expanded  in  paflions  and 
irregularities,  the  floWcry  weeds  of  which  could  not 
burft  through  the  ice  of  the  north,  or  fpring  up 
under  the  preiTure  of  neceflity  :  hence  various  laws 
and  inftitutions  to  check  them  were  required.  The 
rniiid  imagined,  ivfid  the  heart  liiifted :  the  unruly 

paffions 
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paffions  of  men  perpetually  clalhed  with  each 
other,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
reftraint.  But  as  defpotifin  muft  accompli(h  what 
reafon  is  yet  unable  to  perform,  thofe  ftrufturcs  of 
policy  and  religiofi,  which  prefent  themfelves  to  us 
as  pyramids  and  temples  of  the  ancient  world  in 
eternal  traditions,  arofe  in  the  fouth  of  Afia:  valu- 
able documents  for  the  hiftory  of  our  ipecies, 
teaching  us,  in  every  fragment,  how  much  the 
cultivation  of  human  reafon  has  coft  mankind. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ciina. 

I N  the  eaftern  corner  of  Afia,  at  the  feet  of  th* 
mountains,  lies  a  country,  which  calls  itfelf'thc 
oldeft  of  nations,  the  central  flower  of  the  world ; 
and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft 
remarkable.  This  is  China.  Not  fo  large  as  Europe, 
it  boafts  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  in  propor- 
tion than  this  populous  quarter  of  the  Globe  j  for 
it  reckons  withiii  it*s  limits  upwards  of  25200000 
hulbandmen  paying  taxes,  1572  towns  great  and 
fmall,  1193  caflles,  3158  done  bridges,  2796 
temples,  1606  monalleries,  10809  ancient  edi- 
fices, &c«  *  ;  all  of  which,  with  the  mountains  and 

rivers, 

*  Leoiitiew*s  extrads  of  the  geography  of  the  empire  of 
China  in  Baefching's  Hifiw^  und  gtogr^  Magazin,  Wo\.  XIV^ 
p.  41 1,  &€•    lu  Hermann's  B$itragen  »ur  Thyfi^^  *Bflays  on 

B  2  Natural 
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rivers,  foldiers  and  men  of  letters,  maaufaftures  and 
ppoduce,  are  annually  entered  in  long  catalogues 
by  the  eighteen  governments,  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided.  Various  travellers  agree,  that^  ex- 
cept Europe,  and  perhaps*  ancient  Egypt,  there  Is 
no  country  where  fo  much  induftry  has  been  em- 
ployed on  roads  and  rivers,  bridges  and  canak,  and 
even  artificial  mountains  and  rocks,  as  in  China  ^ 
fi\  which,  with  it's  great  wall,  bear  teftiraony  to 
the  patient  labour  of  human  hands.  Ships  proceed 
from  Canton  nearly  up  to  Pekin ;  and  the  whole 
empire,  divided  as  it  is  by  mountains  and  deferts^ 
has  been  laborioufly  united  by  means  of.  roads^ 
canals,  and  rivers*  Villages  and  towns  float  on  the 
waters,  and  the  internal  commerce  between  the  pro- 
vinces is  brifk  and  lively.  Agriculture  is  the  grand 
pillar  of  the  conftitution  :  we  arc  told  of  luxuriant 
fields  of  com  and  rice,  of  deferts  watered  by  art, 
of  barren  mountains  rendered  fertile :  every  plant 
and  herb  is  cultivated  and  ufed,  of  which  any  ufe 
can  be  made :  it  is  the  fame  with  metals  and  mir 
nerajs,  gold  excepted,  their  mines  of  which  they 
do  not  work*  The  land  abouiuis  with  animals :  the 

Natural  Philofophy/  Vol.  I,  Berlin,  1796,  the  extent  of  th« 
empire  is  eflimated  at  rioooo  german  miles  fquare  [about 
1 232222  iquare  miles  engli{h]rand  the  population  at  104069254* 
nine  perfont  being  reckoned  to  a  family.  [Sir  G.  Stauntoa 
gives  the  population  o£  China  proper,  within  the  great  wall,  from 
apparently  authentic  documents,  in  round  numbers,  333000000* 
It's  area,  from  kneafurement,  he  fets  down  at  1 297999  fquare 
'  miles.  See  Account  of  an  Embaify  to  China,  Vol.  II,  Ap- 
pendix, Table  I.  His  account  ofthe  population  of  this  country^ 
kowever«  has  been  difputed  by  the  german  critic    T*] 

rivers. 
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rivers,  and  lakes,  with  fifti :  the  filkwonn  alone 
iupports  thoufands  of  induftnoiM  perfons.  People 
of  all  "ranks  and  every  age,  even  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  decrepit,  find  fome  fpecies  of  labour,  fome 
^kind  of  manufafture,  to  employ  Ibem.  Gentle- 
iiefs  and  fubmiffion,  courteous  civility  and  affable 
behaviour,  arc  what  the  chinefe  ftudy  from  infancy, 
and  praftife  through  life.  Regularity,  and  precifely 
determined  order,  are  the  effence  of  their  legiflation 
and  police.  The  whole  fyfiem  of  the  ftate,  in  all 
the  relations  and  duties,  between  it*s  different  clafles, 
is  foynded  on  the  refped,  which  the  fon  owes  to  his 
father,  and  every  fubjeft  to  the  father  of  the  nation, 
who  protedVs  and  governs  them  ^s  children,  by  means 
of  the  magiilrates.  Can  there  be  a  nobler  principle 
for  the  government  of  mtn  ?  There  we  find  no  hc- 
r^itary  nobility  ;  merit  alone  efinobles  in  every 
rank  :  men  of  approved  worth  fill  the  pofts  of  ho- 
nour, and  thefe  pofts  alone  confer  fuperiority.  The 
ftibje^  is  forced  to  enibrace  no.  mode  of  worfliip  on 
compulfion,  and  the  foUowers.of  no  religion  are  per- 
{ecqtet^  unlefs  their  tenets  be  inimical  to  the  (late. 
The  iadhcrents  of  Confucius,  of  Laotfee  and  Fo, 
and  even  jews  and  jefuits,  when  received  into  the 
ftate,  dwclj  together  in  pe^ce.  Their  laws  are  un- 
alterably fqpnded  on  morals  j  their  morals,  on  the 
(acred  book  of  experience  i  their  emperor  is  their 
fovereign  pontif,  the  fon  of  Heaven,  the  proteftor 
of  ancient  cuftom,  the  foul  of  the  body  politic  per- 
vading all  it's  members.  If  thefe  principles  be  car- 
ried into  aftu^l  praftice,  and  held  inviolate,  cai^  VQ 
conceive  a  political  conftitution  more  perfcft  }  The 

B  3  whole 
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whole  empire  would  form  one  family  of  \irtuous,. 
welleducated,  orderly,  induftrious,  happy  children 
and  brothers. 

Every  one  knows  the  advantageous  pi<3;ure  of 
the  chinefe  government,  fent  to  Europe  by  th^ 
xniffionaries  in  particular,  and  there  admired  as  a 
mafterpiece  of  policy,  not  only  by  fpeculative  phi- 
lofophers,  but  even  by  ftatefmen ;  till  at  length,^ 
as  it  is  ufual  for  the  tide  of  opinion  to  take  op^ 
pofite  direftions,  incredulity  arofe,  ,and  would  admit 
neither  it's  high  degree  of  civilization,  nor  even  it's 
peculiarities.  Some  of  thefe  european  obje<5lion$ 
have  had  the  fortune  to  be  anfwered  in  China 
itfelf,  though  pretty  much  in  the  chinefe  tafte  *  j 
and  as  moft  of  the  books  that  form  the  founda- 
tion  of  their  laws  and  manners,  with  an  ample 
hiftory  of  the  empire,  and  fome  unqueftionably 
impartial  accounts,  are  before  us-f ;  it  would  be 

•  Mimoim  cwcernant  V Hiftoin  ^c,  *  Memoirs  of  the  Hiftory, 
Sciences,  Arts,  Mannei-s,  Cuftoms,  8cc.  of  the  CbinefcS  Vol.  II, 
p.  365  and  fol. 

f  Beilde  the  ancient  editions  of  ibme  claflical  books  of  the 
chinefe  by  father  Noel,  Couplet,  and  others,  the  edition  of  the 
Shoo-King  by  Deguignes,  the  HiJIoirc  gineral  de  Chine  by 
Mailla,  the  Memoirs  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  confiHing 
ef  ten  volumes  quarto,  in  whioh  tranflations  of  fome  original 
VPrks  of  the  Chirefe  are  inferted,  &c.,  afford  materials  enough, 
fbc  giving  juft  ideaa  of  thefe  people.  Among  the  various  mif-> 
Nonaries,  who  ha/e  given  accounts  of  them,  father  )e  Comte 
is  particularly  to  be  efteemed,  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  judg- 
ment: floitveaux  Memeires fur  P£tat  pre/tnt  dt  la  CbinCt  *  New 
Memoirs  of  the  prefcnt  &atc  of  China/  3  vols,  8vo,  Paris, 
1697. 
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ftrang^  if  fome  medium  between  extravagant  praile' 
and  immoderate  blame  could  not  be  found,  which 
woi^d  probably  be  the  path  of  truth.  We  will  act 
diipute  about  the  queftion  of  the  chronological. an- 
tiquity of  their  empire ;  for  as  the  origin  of  every 
kingdom  upon  Earth  is  envelc^d  in  ob&urity>  it 
may  be  deemed. a  matt^  of  indifference  by  the  in- 
quirer into  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  whether  this  fin- 
gular  nation  demanded  ten  or  twenty  centuries  more 
or  lefs  for  it's  formation  :  it  is  fufficient,  if  it  fprmed 
itfelf,  and  we  can  perceive  in  it*s  flow  progrefs  the 
obftacles,  that  prevented  it's  farther  advance. 

Now  thefe  obilacles  aw  evident  to  our  eyes  inlt'a 
chara6ter,  the  place  of  it's  abode,  and  it's  hiftory. 
That  the  nation  is  of  mungal,  origin  appears  from 
the  figure  of  tlie  chinefe,  their  gro&  or  infantile 
tafte,  nay  ^^en  their  mechanical  ingenuity,  and^the 
feat  of  their  firft  cultivation.  The  earlieft  kings 
ruled  in  the  north  of  China :  here  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  femitatarian  defpotifm,  which 
being  afterwards  gilded  over  with  fplendid  maximsx 
ipread  itfelf  through  various  revolutions  down  to 
the  coafts  of  th^  fea  on  the  fouth,  A  tatariai} 
feudal  cpnftitution  was  for  ages  the  tie,  that  bound 
the  vailals  to  their  lords ;  and  the  many  wars  be* 
tween  theft  vaflals  |  the  frequent  fubverfion  of  the 
throne  by  th^ir  hands ;  nay  the  whole  economy  of 
the  emperor's  court,  and  his  ruling  by  mandarins  i 
which  are  ancient  eftabliftiments,  not  firft  intro- 
duced by  Gengis  khan  or  the  mantchoys  i  aU  (how 
what  kind  of  nation  it  is,  and  evince  it's  genetic 
ch^radter;   a  charftftcr,  which  equally  meets  the 
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eye  on  contemplation  of  the  whole,  and  infpeftion 
df  it's  parts,  even  to  drefs,  food,  cuftoms,  domeftic 
economy,  arts,  and  amufements.  This  northeaftern 
mungal  nation  could  no  more  change  it*s  natural 
form  by  artificial  regulations,  even  though  enduring 
for  thoufands  of  years,  than  a  man  can  change  his 
nature,  that  is,  the  innate  character  of  his  race  and 
complexion.     It  was  planted  on  this  fpot  of  the. 
Globe :  and  as  the  magnet  has  not  the  fame  varia-j 
tion  in  China  as  in  Europe,  fo  this  race  ,of  men," 
in  this  region,  could  never  become  greeks  or  ro-- 
mans.  Chinefe  they  were,  and  will  remain :  a  people; 
endowed  by  nature  with  fmall  eyes,  a  fliort  nofe,l 
a  flat  forehead,  little  bearc^  large  ears,  and  a  pro- 
tuberant belly  :  what  their  organization  could  pro-* 
duce,  it  has  pro^iuccd ;  nothing  elfc  could  be  re- 
quired of  it  *. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  the  mungal  nations'  on 
the  north-eaftcrn  heights  of  Afia  are  diftinguifhed 
by  an.acutenefs  of  hearing,  as  eafily  to  be  account- 
ed for  among  them,  as  it  would  be  vain  to  feek  it 
in  other  people.  .  The  language  of  the  chinefe  bears 
teftimony  to  this  delicacy  of  ear.  The  auditory  or- 
gans of  a  mungal  alone  could  be  capable  of  form- 
ing a  language  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  fyl- 
lables,  diftinguiflied  in  diflferent  words  by  five  or 
more  accents,  to  prevent  the  fpeakcr  from  faying 
beaft  inftead  of  lord,  and  falling  into  the  moft 
bughable  confufion  of  words  every  moment ;  fo 
that  an  curopean  ear,  and  european  organs  of  fpeech, 

■   • 
*  See  Book  VI>  chap.  H,  Vol.  I,  p.  24J. 
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can  with  the  utmofl  difficulty,  if  at  all,  accuftom 
themlelves  to  this  forced  fyllabical  mufic.  What  a 
want  of  invention  in  the  great,  aiid  what  miferable 
refinement  in  trifles,  are  dif[)layed  in  contriving  for 
ihis  language  the  valt  number  of  eighty  thoufand 
compound  charaders  from  a  few  rude  hieroglyphicsji 
fix  or  more  different  modes  of  writing  which  diftin- 
guilh  the  chinefe  from  every  other  nation  upon 
Earth.  Their  pictures  of  monfters  and  dragons,' 
their  minute  care  in  the  drawing  of  figures  without 
regularity,  the  plcafure  afforded  their  eyes  by  the 
diforderly  affemblages  of  their  gardens,  the  qaked 
greatnefs  or  minute  nicety  in  their  buildings,  the 
vain  pomp  of  their  drefs,  equipage,  and  amufe- 
iftents,  their  lantern  feafts  and  fire- works,  their  long 
nails  and  cramped  feet,  their  barbarous  train  of  at- 
tendants, bowings,  ceremonies,  diftinftions,  and 
Gourtefies,  require  a  mungal  organization.  So  little 
tafte  for  true  nature,  fo  little  feeling  of  internal 
fatisfaAion,  beauty,  and  worth,  prevail  through  all 
thefe,  that  a  neglefted  mind  alone  could  arrive  at 
this  train  of  political  cultivation,  and  allow  itfclf  to 
be  fo  thoroughly  modelled  by  it.  As  the  chiuefe 
are  immoderately  fond  of  gilt  paper  and  varnifli,  the 
neatly  painted  lines  of  their  intricate  charadlers,  and 
the  jingle  of  line  fentences  ;  the  caft  of  their  minds 
refcmbles  this  varnilh  and  gilt  paper,  thefe  charac- 
ters and  clink  of  fyllables.  Nature  feems  to  have 
fefuied  them,  as  well  as  many  other  nations  in  this 
corner  of  the  World,  great  invention  in  fcience : 
while  on  the  other  hand  (lie  has  bountifully  con- 
ferred on  Kbeir  little  eyes  a  fpirit  of  applicationf 
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adroit  diligence  and  nicety^  a  talent  of  imitating 
with  art  whatever  their  cupidity  deems  ufefiil, 
Eternally  moving^  eternally  Occupied,  they  are.  for 
ever  going  and  coming,  in  quefl  of  gain,  or  in  ful- 
filment  of  their  offices,  fo  that  they  miglit  be  taken 

'  for  wandering  mungals,  notwithflanding  the  artifi-  ' 
cial  conftitution  of  their  (late  :  for  with  all  their 
innumerable  regulations,  they  have  not  yet  found 
the  ait  of  combining  occupation  with  reft,  fo  tha( 
every  bqfinefs  (hall  find  every  man  in  his  place. 
Their  art  of  phyfic,  refembling  their  trade,  confifts 
in  a  luce,  deceitful  feeling  of  the  pulfe,  which  de* 
pifts  their  whole  pharafter,  ■  in  it's  acutenefs  of  tho 
or^ns  of  fenfe,  and  uninventive  ignorance  of  mind. 
The  character  of  this  peopl?  is  a  remarkable  point 
in  hiflory,  for  it  (hows  what  a  mungal  natiop,  un-r 
mixed  with  any  other,  can  or  cannot  be  rendered  by 
political  cultivation  canied  to  the  higheil  pitch :  fop 

.  the  vain  pride  of  the  chinefe  fliows,  if  it  (how  no- 
thing elfe,  that  they  have  kept  themfclves,  like  the 
jews,  unmixed  with  other  people,  Let  them  have 
acquired  particular  branches  of  knowledge  whcfo 
they  will,  the  whole  ftrufturp  of  their  language  and 
conllitution,  their  inftitutions  and  mode  of  think- 
ing, are  peculiarly  their  own.  Juft  as  they  are 
averfe  to  the  grafting  of  trets,  fo  they  themfelves, 
notwithflanding  their  various  intercourfc  with  other 
nations,  remain  an  original  mungal  flocks  degraded 
in  a  corner  of  the  earth  to  'the  llavifh  niodes  of 
chinefe  cultivation. 

Man  is  artificially  formed  by  education  alone : 

Ihe  mode  of  education  purfued  by  the  cfainefe  con- 
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fyiToi  with  their  national  charader,  to  render  thenn 
juft  what  they  are,  and  nothing  more*  Filial  obe-* 
dieace,  after  the  manner  of  the  wandering  mungalsn 
being  aiade  the  bafis  of  all  their  virtues,  both  civil 
and  domeflic ;  that  apparent  modefly,  that  antici«« 
pating  court efy,  which  are  celebrated  as.  charadtc^ 
riftic  features  of  the  chinefe  even  by  the  tonguesi 
of  their  enemies,  could  r^ot  avoid  growing  up  14 
tinie.  But  good  as  this  principle  may  b^  for  a  wan<« 
dering  horde^  what  would  be  it*s  confequences  in  ai^ 
'  extenfive  community  ?  Ii\  fuch  a  date  filial  obe<^ 
dience  finding  no  limits  ;  the  fame  duty  being  im-. 
pofed  on  men  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  having 
themfclves  children  and  manly  occupatiqns,  as  fuits 
only  their  uneducated  offsprings  nay  this  duty  being 
required  by  every  magiftrate,  who  fupports  the  namo 
of  father,  in  a  figurative  fenfc  alone,  by  force  and 
oeceflity,  not  by  the  gentle  affedtions  of  nature : 
what  could,  what  muft  enfue,  but  that  the  endea- 
vour, to  form  a  new  human  heart,  in  defpite  of  na- 
ture, muft  accuftom  the  real  hearts  of  men  to  faU^ 
hood  ?  If  the  full  grown  man  be  compelled,  to 
yield  the  obedience  of  a  child ;  he  muft  give  up  all 
that  freedom  of  aftion,  which  Nature  has  made  the 
duty  of  his  years ;  empty  ceremony  will  ftep  into 
the  place  of  heartfelt  truth ;  and  the  fon,  whofb 
conduft  overflowed  with  childilh  fubmiffion  to  his, 
mother  during  his  father's  life,  will  negleft  her  after 
his  death,  if  the  law  but  terni  her  a  concubine.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  filial  duties  toward  the  manda-  . 
rins :  they  fpring  not  from  nature,  but  from  autho- 
rity :  they  are  mere  cuftoms,  and,  wbpn  they  clafH 

with 
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with  nature,  they  are  falfe,  enfeebling,  cuftoms. 
Hence  the  difagreement  between  the  chinefe  laws 
and  morals,  and  the  aftual  hiftory  of  China.  How 
often  have  the  children  of  the  ftate  depofed  their 
father  from  the  throne !  How  often  has  the  father 
treated  his  children  with  barbarity  !  Covetous 
mandarins  have  (uflfered  thoufands  to  ftarve :  and 
when  their  crimes  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  father,  they  have  been  ineffecluaily  chaf- 
tifed  with  paltry  ftripes  like  children.  Hence  the 
want  of  manly  force  and  honour,  to  he  obferved 
.  even  in  the  portraits  of  their  great  men  and  heroes : 
honour  is  converted  into  filial  fubmiffion,  force  has 
degenerated  into  modifli  punftuality  toward  the 
ftate :  we  find  in  the  harnefs  no  noble  ftced,  but 
a  tame  afs,  frequently  playing  the  part  of  the  fox 
in  prcfcribed  cuftoms  from  morning  till  night. 

This  childifli  reftraint  of  the  reafon,  powers,  artd 
feelings  of  men  muft  neceffarily  have  a  debilitating 
influence  on  the  whole  fi-amq  of  the  ftate.  When 
once  education  is  confined  to  modes^  when  forms 
and  cuftoms  not  only  bind  but  overpo\yer  all  the 
intercourfe  of  life,  what  a  mafs  of  activity  is  loft 
to  the  public !  and  that  adivity  the  nobleft  of  the 
heart  and  -mind.  Who  is  not  aftonifhed,  when  he 
remarks  in  the  hFftory  of  the  chinefe  the  courfe  and 

m 

management  of  their  affairs,  and  with  what  exten- 
five  apparatus  a  trifle  is  accompliftied  ?  Here  a  col- 
lege is  employed,  on  what,  to  be  well  done,  fliould. 
be  performed  by  an  individual:  there  inquiry  is 
made,  in  what  place  an  aftfwer  is  to  be  found :  they 
-go  and  tkcy  come,  they  put  off*  and  they  avoid, 
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that  the  ceremonials  of  childifh  refpedb  for  the  date 
may  not  be  infringed.  A  nation,  that  ileeps  on 
warm  ftoves,  and  drinks  warm  water  from  morning 
till  night,  mail  be  equally  deftitute  of  a  warlike 
fpirit  and  profound  refledion.  Regularity  in  a 
beaten  track ;  acutenefs  i^  difcovering  which  way 
mterefl  inclines,  and  a  thoufand  fly  arts ;  childifli 
multiplicity  of  occupation,  without  the "  refledtion 
of  the  man,  who  aiks  himfelf  whether  a  thing  be 
neceflary  to  be  done,  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
performed  in  a  better  manner;  are  the  only  vir-' 
tiies,  to  which  the  royal  path  in  China  is  opeiu 
The  emperor  himfelf  is  harnefled  to  this  yoke :  he 
mufl  fet  a  good  example  to  all,  and  go  through  his 
exerciie  like  a  drill  corporal  for  a  pattern  to  the 
reft.  He  not  only  facrifices  in  the  hall  of  his  prede- 
ccflbrs  on  feftivals,^  but  in  every  occupation^  in  every 
moment  of  his  life,  he  facrifices  to  them,  and  all  the 
praife  and  all  the  blame  beftowed  upon  him  are 
perhaps  equally  undeferved  *. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  a  nation  of  this  kind 
l^ould  have  invented  little  in  the  fciences  accord- 
ing to  the ,  european  ftandard  ?  or  that  it  has  re-- 
mained  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  at  the  fame 
point  ?  Even  it's  books  of  law  and  morality  con- 
tinually pace  round  the  fame  circle,  and  carefully 
and  precifely  fay  the  fame  things  of  childi(h  duties, 
in  a  hundred  different  ways,  with  fyftematic  hypo-> 

*  Even  the  efteemed  emperor  Kien-Long  was  deemed  a 
cmel  tyrant  in  the  pravinccs:  and  in  fuch  au  extenfive  king- 
dom, with  fach  a  cooflitocion,  this  maft  ever  be  the  ca£e,  let 
the  emperor's  way  of  thinking' be  what  it  will* 
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crHy.  In  it  mufic  and  aftronoitiy,  poetry  and  taftics^ 
painting  and  archite<5lure>  are  as  they -were  centu- 
ries ago>  the  children  of  it^s  eternal  laws,  and  unal- 
terably childifh  inftitutions.  The  empire  is  an  em* 
balmed  mummy)  wrapped  in  iilk,  and  painted  with 
hieroglyphics :  it*s  internal  circulation  is  that  of  a 
dormoule  in  it's  winter's  ileep..  Hence  the  fyftem 
of  keeping  foreigners  feparate,  afting  the  fpy  over 
them,  and  throwing  obftaclcs  in  their  way :  hence 
the  pride  of  the  nation^  which  compares  itfelf  with 
Itfdf  alone>  and  neither  knows  nor  loves  (Imngers. 
It  is  a  nation  thruft  into  a  comer,  and  (hut  up 
from  general  concourfe  by  Fatej  being  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  mountains,  deferts,  and  a  fea,  in 
which  fcarce  a  haven  is  to  be  found.  In  any  othef 
fituation  it  could  not  eafily  have  remained  what  it 
is  r  for  that  it's  conftitution  held  out  againft  the 
mantchous  only  proves,  that  it  derived  it's  foun* 
dation  from  them,  and  that  the  lefs  civilized  con- 
querors found  fuch  a  fyftem  of  childilh  flavery  a 
very  convenient  feat  for  their  dominion.  They  durft 
not  alter  it,  but  fat  themfelves  down  in  it,  and 
ruled :  while  the  nation  ferved  fo  obfequioully  in 
every  member  of  this  machine  of  ftate,  which  itfelf 
had  eredted,  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  this  flavery. 

All  accounts  of  the  language  of  the  chinefe  agree, 
that  it  has  contributed  unfpeakably  to  the  form. of 
this  people  in  their  artificial  mode  of  thinking :  for 
is  not  the  language  of  every  country  the  medium, 
in  which  the  ideas  of  it's  inhabitants  are  formed, 
preferved,  and  imparted  ?  particularly  when  a  na- 
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CioQ  is  fo  firmly  ^tacbed  to  it's  language  as  this^ 
and  deduces  all  civilization  from  it«  The  language 
of  the  chineie  is  a  dictionary  of  morals,  that  is,  of 
courtefy  and  good  manners :  not  only  provinces  and 
towns,  but  even  conditions  and  books  are  diflia* 
guilhed  in  it>  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  their  learns 
ed  induftry  is  applied  merely  to  an  implement,  witk 
which  nothing  is  performed.  Every  thing  in  it 
turns  on  fyftematic  niceties:  it  exprefles  much 
with  a  few  founds,  while  it  depids  one  found  with 
many  lines,  and  lays  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  a 
multiplicity  of  books*  What  a  wafte  of  induftry  is 
employed  in  pencilling  and  printing  their  works! 
but  this  is  their  chief  art  and  delight ;  for  fine  writ- 
ing is  to  them  more  beautiful  than  the  moft  en«* 
chanting  piAure,  and  the  uniform  jingle  of  their 
maxims  and  compliments  is  prized  by  them  as  the 
fui|^  of  el^nce  and  wifdom.  Nothing  but  fuck 
an  exteniive  empire,  and  chinefe  laboiiouinefs,  could 
have  produced  forty  books,  painted  in  eight  large 
volumes^  on  the  fingle  town  of  Kai-fong-fu  *,  and 
extended  this  tirefome  accuracy  to  every  command 
and  eulogy  of  the  emperor.  The  monument  of  tlic 
emigration  of  the  torguts  is  a  monibous  book  upon 
ftonc  -|-,  and  the  whole  of  the  learning  of  the  chinefe 
is  exhaufted  in  artificial  and  political  hieroglyphics. 
The  difference,  with  which  this  mode  of  writing 
alone  operates  upon  the  mind  that  thinks  in  it, 
muft  be  incredible.    It  enervates  the  thoughts,  and 

•  Mem,  cMcemant  Us  Cbinou,  Vol,  II,  p.  375, 
f  lb.  Vol.  I,  p.  329. 
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reduces  the  whole  national  wdy  of  thinking' to  paint- 
ed or  air-drdwn  arbitrary  ch^rafters. 

This  exhibition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  chinefe 
has  not  been  coloured  by  enniity  or  contempt! 
every  line  is  takdn  from  their  warmcft  advocates^ 
and  might  be  fupported  by  a  hundred  proofs  from 
every  clafs  of  their  inllitutions.  It  is  nothing  more, 
than  arifes  from  the  liature  of  the  cafe  -,  the  repre* 
fentation  of  a  people  formed  from  remote  antiquity 
with  fuch  an  organization^  in  ftich  a  part  of  the 
Worldy  after  fuch  principles,  with  fuch  aidsj  and 
under  fuch  circumftances ;  and  which,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  courfe  of  things  in  other  nations^  has  (b 
long  retained  it*s  way  of  thinking*  If  the  ancient 
cgyptians  were  ftill  before  our  eyesj  we  fliould  ob- 
ferve,  without  venturing  to  think  of  a  reciprocal 
derivation,  a  refemblance  between  them  in  'many 
points ;  the  traditions  received  being  only  mocked 
Tomewhat  differently  by  the  climate.  It  was  the 
fame  with  other  nations,  that  once  flood  on  the 
iame  ftep  of  cultivation ;  but  thefe  have  advanced 
farther,  X)r  have  been  deftroyed  and  mingled  with 
others ;  while  ancient  China  flands  as  an  old  ruin 
on  the  verge  of  the  World,  in  it's  femi-mungalian 
form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  fun- 
damental lineaments  of  it's  cultivation  were  brought 
from  Greece  through  Bacftra,  or  derived  from  Ta- 
tary  through  Balch :  the  web  of  it's  conflitution  is 
certainly  endcmial,  and  the  flight  operations  of  fo- 
reign countries  on  it  arc  eafy  to  be  diflihguifhed 
and  feparated.  I  honour  the  Kings  like  a  chinefe 
for  their  excellent  principles :  and  Confucius  is  to 

me 
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me  a  great  man,  though  I  perceive  the  fetters,  which 
he  too  wore,  and  which,  with  the  beft  inten^tions, 
he  rivetted  eternally  on  the  fuperftltious  populace, 
and  the  general  fyftem  of  flate,  by  his  political  mo- 
rality. By  means  of  it  this  nation,  like  many  others 
on  the  Globe,  has  flood  ftill  in  it*s  education,  as  in 
the  age  of  infancy ;  this  mechanical  engine  of  mo- 
rals for  ever  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  mind,  and 
no  fecond  Confucius  arifing  in  the  defpotic  realm. 
Had  either  the  enormous  ftate  been  once  divided  -, 
or  had  more  enlightened  Kien-longs  taken  the  pater- 
nal refoiution,  to  fend  forth  as  colonifts  thofe  whom 
they  could  not  feed,  lightened  the  yoke  of  cuftom, 
and  intrpduced  greater  freedom  of  will  and-  adion, 
though  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  attend- 
ed with  much  danger:  then — biit  even  then  the 
cbinefe  would  ever  have  remained  chinefe,  as  ger- 
mans  are  ftill  germans,  and  no  ancient  greeks  are 
produced  in  the  eaftern  end  of  Afia.  It  is  obvi- 
oufly  the  purpofe  of  Nature,  that  every  thing  ca- 
pable of  profpering.on  Earth  (hould  profper  on  it, 
and  that  even  this  variety  in  her  productions  (hould 
teem  with  the  creator*s  praife.  The  work  of  legif- 
lation  and  morals  poflefles  no  where  upon  Earth 
fucb  ftability  as  in  China,  where  the  human  under- 
ftabding  appears  to  have  framed  it  as  an  infiintile 
effay :  there  let  it  remain,  ZT\d  may  Europe  never 
rear  a  fifter  realm  equally  full  of  filial  fubmiflion 
to  it*s  de(pots.  This*  nation  will  retain  to  the  end 
the  fame  of  it's  induflry,  of  the  acutenefs  of  it's  or- 
gans of  (enfe,  of  it's  ikilful  dexterity  in  a  thoufand 
ufeful  things.  Silk'  and  porcelain,  powder  and  (hot, 
Vol.  II.  C  perhaps 
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perhaps  too  the  mariner's  compafs,'  the  arl;  of  print- 
ing,  the  building  of  bridges,  navigation,  and  many 
other  nice  mechanical  occupations  and  arts,  were 
koown  to  it,  before  they  exifted  in  Europe :  but 
in  almoft  all  arts  it  wants  the  fpirit  rf  improve- 
InentJ  For  the  reft,  that  China  fliouki  (hut  her- 
felf  up  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  lay  great 
reftraints  as  well  on  the  dutch  as  on  the  ruffians  and 
.  jcfuits,  is  not  only  confiftent  witli  her  general  way 
of  thinking,  but  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  fcorc  of 
policy,  fo  long  as  (he  obferves  the  conduft  of  eu- 
ropeans  in  the  iilands  and  on  the  continent  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  the  North  of  A(ia,  and  in  her  own 
land.  Swelling  with  tatanan  pride,  (he  defpiics  the 
merchant  who  leaves  his  own  country,  and  barters 
what  (he  deems  the  moft  folid  merchandize  for 
things  of  trifling  value :  (he  takes  his  filver,  and 
gives  him  in  return  millions  of  pounds  of  enervat-, 
ii^  tea,  to  the  corruption  of  all  Europe. 


CHAPTER     n. 

Cochin-China^  Tonquin^  LaoSy  Corea^  Rafter n  Talary^ 
^  Japan, 

It  appears  inconteftibly  from  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, that,  whatever  country  has  been  capable  of 
railing  it(elf  to  any  eminent  degree  of  cultivation, 
it  has  influenced  a  certain  circle  of  it's  neighbours. 
Thus  China,  though  an  unwarlike  nation,  and  with 
a  conftitution  ftrongfy  concentring  in  itfelf,  has  not- 
withflandiog  difiuied  it*s  influence  through  many 

countries 
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countries  round.  The  queftion  is  not,  whether 
thefe  countries  have  been  fubdued  by  China,  or  re- 
main JTubjeft  to  it ;  if  they  participate  in  it*s  infti- 
tutions,  language,  religion,  fciences,  arts,  and  man- 
ners, as  far  as  regards  mind  they  are  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

Cochin-China  has  derived  mod  from  the  chinefe, 
of  whom  it  has  been  in  fome  meafufe  a  political 
colony  :  hence  the  refemblance  between  the  two 
people  in  conftitution  and  manners,  in  arts  and  fci- 
ences, in  religion,  trade,  and  government.  It's  em- 
peror is  a  vaflal  of  China,  and  the  nations  are  in- 
timately united  by  commerce.  If  this  bufy,  fcnfi- 
ble,  gentle  people,  be  compared  with  their  neigh- 
bours, the  indolent  fiamefe,  the  favage  natives  of' 
Arracan,  &c.,  the  difference  will  be  obvious.  But 
as  no  rivulet  rifes  higher  than  it's  fource,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected,  that  Cocliin-China  fliould  exceed 
it's  original :  it's  government  is  more  defix)tic ;  it's 
religion  and  fciences  are  but  echoes  of  thofe  of  the 
mother  country. 

Tonquin,  which  lies  ftill  nearer  to  China,  though 
fcparated  from  it  by  rude  mountains,  is  in  a  fimilar 
predicament.  The  nation  is  lefs  civilized  :  the  de- 
gree of  cultivation  it  poffefles,  and  which  fupports 
the  fbte;*  it's  manufadures,  trade,  laws,  religion, 
knowledge,  and  cuftoms ;  are  all  chinefe ;  only  far 
inferiour,  in  confequence  of  a  more  foutherly  cli- 
mate, and  the  national  charafter. 

The  impreffion  made  by  China  upon  Laos  is  ftill 
more  feeble :  for  this  country  was  foon  torn  from  it, 
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and  adopted  the  manners  of  the  fiamefe:  yet  the 
traces  of  that  impreffion  arc  ftill  perceptible, 

Acnong  the  fouthern  iflands  Java  is  that,  with 
which  the  chinefe  have  the  moft  particular  inter- 
courfe:  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  colonies  have  bce» 
planted  in  it  by  them.  Their  political  eftabliOi- 
ments,  however,  they  could  not  introduce  into  this 
diflant  and  much  hotter  land:  for  the  laborious 
Ikill  of  the  chinefe  requires  an  afliduous  people,  and 
a  temperate  climate.  They  made  ufe  of  the  ifland, 
therefore,  without  fafhioaing  it. 

To  the  north  the  chinefe  fyftem  of  things  has 
gained  more  footing,  and  the  people  of  China  may 
boaft,  that  they  have  contributed  more  to  foftcn  the 
rude  nations  of  this  vaft  region,  than  the  europeans, 
probably  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe, 
Korea  has  been  adually  fubje6ted  to  the  chinefe  by 
the  niantchous :  and  let  this  once  favage  nation  be 
compared  with  it's  northern  neighbours.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  partly  cold  country  are  gentle  and 
benign :  iiv  their  amufements  and  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, in  their  houfes  and  clothing,  in  their  religion 
and  a  certain  love  of  fcience,  they  at  lead  imitate 
the  chinefe,  by  whom  their  government  was  framed, 
and  a  few  manufa^ures  eftabliflied.  Oa  the  mun- 
gals  the  influence  of  the  chinefe  has  had  a  dill 
more  extenfive  operation.  Not  only  have  the  man« 
tchous,  who  conquered  China,  been  poliQied  by 
their  intercourfe  with  it,  fo  that  tribunals  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Pekin  have  been  eftablifbed  at  Schin- 
yang,  their  capital :  but  the  numerous  mimgal 
hordes,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  fubjeft  to 
3'  "     China, 
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China,  have  not  nemained  uninfluenced  by  the  chi- 
nefc,  notwithftanding  their  ruder  manners.  Nay  if 
the  friendly  proteftion  of  this  kingdom,  in  which 
the  torguts  amounted  in  modem  times  to  three 
hundred  thoufand  ftroi^,  be  a  benefit,  China  has 
treated  this  extenfive  region  more  juflly  than  any 
conqueror.  Often  has  it  quieted  the  difturbances 
of  Tibet,  and  in  former  days  extended  u*s  hand  to 
the  Cafpian  fca.  The  contents  of  the  rich  graves 
found  in  different  parts  of  Mungalia  and  Tatary 
afibrd  evident  marks  of  an  intercourfe  with  China : 
and  if  more  poit(hed  nations  formerly  inhabited 
thefe  countries,  they  probably  were  not  without  a 
dofc  connexion  with  the  chinefe. 

The  place,  however,  iii  which  the  chinefe  haVe 
raifed  up  the  greateft  rivals  of  their  induftry,  is  Ja- 
pan.   The  japanefe  were  once  barbarians ;  and  cer- 
tainly, from  their  bold  and  violent  character,  cruel 
and  rigid  barbarians:  yc;t  from  their  proximity  and 
intercourfe  with  a  people,  from  whom  they  learn- 
ed writing  and  fciences,  arts  and  manufaftures, 
they  have  improved  themfelves  to  a  ftate,  which 
in  many  points  rivals  or  even  exceeds  that  of  China. 
Conformably  to  the  charafter  of  the  nation  indeed, 
both  their  government  and  religion  are  more  bar- 
barous and  fevere ;  and  there  is  no  more  profped: 
m  Japan,  than  in  China,  of  an  advancement  to 
greater  perfection  ih  the  fciences,  as  they  are  culti- 
vated in  Eur<^ ;  but  if  a  knowledge  and  employ- 
ment of  the  foil,  if  induftry  in  agriculture  and  the 
ufcful  arts,  if  trade  and  navigation,  and  even  the 
rude  pomp  and  defpotic  form  of  their  political  con- 

C  3  dilution. 
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ftitution,  be  unqueftionable .  fteps  of  cultivation, 
the  proud  japanefe  have  borrowed  them  from  Chiija. 
The  annals  of  this  nation  record  the  time,  when  the 
japanefe  vifited  China  as  barbarians :  and  with  what- 
ever peculiarities  the  rude  illanders  have  formed 
themfelves,  in  all  the  inftruments  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  exercife  their 
arts,  the  chinefe  original  is  evident. 

Now  whether  thefe  people  have  penetrated  ftill 
farther,  and  contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  either 
of  the  two  poliftied  kingdoms  of  America,  both 
of  which  were  fituate  on  the  weftern  coaft,  oppofite 
to  China,  will  not  be  eafy  to  determine.  If  a  cul- 
tivated people  from  this  fide  of  the  Globe  reached 
America,  it  could  fcarcely  be  any  other  than  the  chi- 
nefe, or  the  illanders  of  Japan.  It  is  much,  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  hiftory  of  China,  in  obedience  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  country,  is  written  fo  com- 
pletely in  the  chinefe  manner.  All  inventions  it 
afcribes  to  it's  kings  :  it  forgets  the  world  beyond 
k*s  own  limits,  and  as  a  hiftory  of  the  empire  it 
is  far  from  an  inftrudlive  hiftory  of  man. 


CHAPTER     lU. 
"Tibet. 

Between  the  great  niountains  and  deferts  of 
Afia,  a  (jpiritual  empire, '  Angular  m,  kind,  erefts 
it's  head.  This  is  the  grand  fovereignty  of  the 
lamas;  It  is  true,  the  temporal  power  has  been 
occafionally  Separated  from  the  fpiritual  by  flight 

revolutions ; 
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revolutions;  but  they  have  always  been  united 
a^in  after  a  time^fo  that  m  this  country  the  whole 
conftitution  refts  on  the  imperial  pontificate,  in  a 
manner  elfewhcTe  unknown.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  metempfychofiSy  the  grand  lama  is  animated 
by  the  god  Shaka,  or  Fo,.  who,  at  the  dectfafe  of 
one  lama,'  tranfmigrates  into  the  i^xt»  and  conic* 
crates  him  an  image  of  the  divinity.  The  defcend- 
ing  chain  of  lamas  is  continued  down  froni  hicn  in 
fixed  degrees  of  famftity^  fo  that  a  more  firmly 
eftablithed  facerdotal  government,  in  doftrines,  cuf- 
toms,  and  inflitutions,  than  actually  reigns  over  this 
elevated  country^  cannot  be  conceived.  The  fu- 
preme  manager  of  temporal  affairs  is  no  more  than 
the  viceroy  of  the  fovereign  prieft,  whp,  conform- 
ably to  the  principles  of  his  religion^  dwells  in  divine 
tranquillity,  in  a  building  that  Ls  both  temple  and 
palace*  The  lama  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
World  abounds  with  monftrous  fables :  the  threat- 
ened punifhments  and  penitences  for  fin  are  fevere  : 
and  the  ftate>  after  which  their  fanftity  drives,  is 
^  highly  unnatural,  confilling  in  monadic  continence, 
fnperftitious  abfence  of  thought,  and  the  perfedk 
rcpofe  of  nonentity.  Yet  there  is  fcarcely  any  re* 
ligion  upon  Earth  fo  widely  fpread  as  this.  Not 
orily  in  Tibet  and  Tangut,  and  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  mungals,  mantchous,  kalcas,  cleuths,  is  the 
kma  worftiipped ;  and  if  fome  of  them  have  dif- 
penfed  with  the  adoration  of  his  perfon  in  modern 
times,  (Ull  a  certain  modification  of  the  religion  of_ 
Shuka  is  the  only  faith  they  profefs,  the  only  wor- 
Ihip  they  follow :  but  this  religion  extends  far  to 
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the  fouth  alfo :  the  names  of  Sommonacodom„ 
Shakja-Tuba,  Sangol-Muni,  Shigemuni,  Buddo,  F6» 
Shekia,  'are  all  the  fame  with  Shaka  i  fo  that  thi^ 
facred  monaftic  doArine.  pervades  Hindoftan,  Cey-r 

*  Ion,  Siam,  Pegu,  Tonquin,  and  even  China,  Corca» 
and  Japan ;  though  not  every  where  retaining  in 
equal  degrees  the  cumberfo'me  mythology  of  the 
tibetians.  Even  in  China  the  doArincs  of  Fb  con- 
ftitute  the  popular  faith ;  while  the  principles  of 
ConfuQius  and  Lao-tfe  are  only  fpecies  of  a  politi- 

«  cal  religion  and  philofopby "  adopted  by  the  higher 
ranks,  that  is,  by  the  learned.  The  government  is 
indifferent  to  either  religion :  it*s  care  proceeds  no 
farther,  than  to  render  the  lamas  and  bonzes  inno* 
cuous  to  the  ftate,  by  preferving  it  from  the  fove-» 
rcignty  of  the  dalai-lama,  Japan  has  long  been  a 
Semi -Tibet :  the  dairi  was  the  fpiritual  fovereign* 
and  the  cubo  his  temporal  fervant ;  tiU  the  latter 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hand,  and  reduced  the 
former  to  a  mere  cipher :  a  ftep  that  arifes  in  the 
courfe  of  things,  and  will  fome  time  be  the  lot  of 
the  lama  alfb.  It  is  only  owing  to  th^  Situation  of 
his  empire,  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  mungal  tribes^ 
and  more  efpecially  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  that  th^  lama  has  remained  fp  lon^  what 
he  is. 

The  religion  of  the  lamas  aflhredly  never  origin 
nated  on  the  cold  mountains  of  Tibet :  it  mull  have 
been  the  offspring  of  a  warmer  climate,  the  crea-» 
ture  of  fome  enervate  minds,  that  love  above  all 
things  to  indulge  in  bodily  reft,  and  freedom  fron^ 
thought.     It  did  AOt  reach  the  rude  heights  of  Ti-t 

bet^ 
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bet,  or  even  China  itfelf,  'till  the  firft  century  after 
the  chriftian  era ;  and  then  it  received  in  each  a  dif* 
ferent  modification,  according  to  the  ftate  of  tho 
country.  In  Tibet  and  Japan  it  was  rigid  and  fe- 
vere :  among  the  mungals  it  became  a  lefs  effica- 
cious fuperflition :  while  Siam,  Hindollan,  and  iimi-'. 
lar  countries,  cherilhed  it  under  it's  mildeft  afpeft, 
as  a  natural  produftion  of  their  wanner  climate. 
From  this  difference  of  fornx,  it  has  had  very  diffe- 
rent effeds  on  the  countries,  in  which  it.  has  flou-- 
rifted.  In  Siam,  Hindoftan,  Tonquin,  and  fome 
others,  it  lulls  the  minds  of  men,  and  renders  them 
companionate  and  unwarlike,  patient,  gentle,  and 
indolent.  The  talapoins  afpire  riot  to  the  fhrone ; 
they  only  require  alms  for  the  abfolution  of  finners. 
In  ruder  foils,  where  the  climate  does  not  fo  eafily 
afford  fupport  for  idle  beadfmen,  their  cftabliih- 
ment  demands  more  art,  and  thus  they  at  length 
unite  the  palace  and  the  temple.  The  inconfift- 
encies,  which  not  only  conneft  .but  fupport  human 
affairs,  are  fingular.  If  every  tibetian  obeyed  the 
laws  of  the  lamas,  and  ftrovc  to  imitate  their  fu- 
preriie  virtues,  Tibet  would  foon  be  no  more. 
A  race  of  men,  keeping  themfelves  unconnefted 
with  each  other,  not  cultivating  their  frigid  foil, 
purfuing  neither  trade  nor  manuf^dures,  muft  haften 
to  an  end  :  while  dreaming  of  Heaven  they  would 
perilh  with  cold  and  hunger.  But  happily  nature 
is  more  powerful  in  man,  than  any  opinion  he  may 
embrace.  The  tibetian  marries,  though  marriage 
is  a  fin  :  and  his  induftrious  wife,  who  indeed  takes 
paore  than  one  huiband,  and  labours  more  than  a 

^  man. 
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man,  willingly  foregoes  the  chief  places  in  Paradife^ 
to  continue  the  prefent  World.  If  there  be  a  reli- 
gion upon  Earth,  that  deferves  the  epithets  of  mon- 
ftrcus  and  inconfiftent,  it  is  the  religion  of  Tibet  *  : 
and  it  cannot  altogether  be  denied,  that,  if  chriftia- 
jiity  were  prc^agated  in  it's  moft  rigid  doftnncs  and 
praftices,  it  would  no  where  appear  in'  a  worfe  form 
than  on  the  tibetian  mountains.  Fortunately,  how- 
cver^  the  fevere  monaftic  religion  has  been  as  inca- 
pable of  changing  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  as  of  al- 
tering it^s  wants  and  climate.  The  inliabitant  of 
the  lofty  mountains  purchafes  abfolution  for  his  fins, 
and  enjoys  health  and  cheerfulnefs :  he  feeds  and 
kills. animals,  though  he  believes  the  tranfmigration 
of  fouls  ;  and  keeps  a  weddings feaft  for  a  fortnight,, 
though  his  prieft  inculcates  celibacy  as  the  only  ftate 
of  perfeAion.  Thus  the  opinions  of  mankind  have 
always  accommodated  matters  with  their  wants  : 
they  have  haggled  with  each  other,  till  a  tolerable 
bargain  was  ftruck  between  them.  How  unfortu- 
nate would  it  be  for  men,  if  every  folly,  that  prevails 
in  the  creeds  rec^veu  by  nations,  were  to  be  com- 
pletely followed  up  in  pradice  f  But  now,  moft 
are  believed  and  not  praftifed,  and  this  neutral  fen- 
timent  of  dead  perfuafion  is  every  where  called 
faith.  It  is  not  to  be  fupppofcd,  that  the  calmuc 
lives  confornlably  to  the  pattern  of  perfedlion  in 

•  See  Georgii  Alphabet.  Tihetan,,  Rome,  1762,  a  book  abound- 
ing with  learned  lumber;  yet,  with  the  accounts  in  Pallas's 
NorM/cben  Beitra'ggn,  Vol.  IV,  pv  271,  &c.,  and  the  cflay  m 
Schlcezer's  Briefwub/J,  *  Corrcfpondence/  Vol.  V,  the  chkf 
book  wc  have  refpcdting  Tibet. 

•  '  Tibct» 
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Tibet,  becaufe  he  adores  a  little  idol,  or  wor(hii)s 
the  excrement  of  the  lama. 

But  this  difgufting  fyftem  of  the  lamas  has  not 
been  barely  innocent :  it  has  certainly  had  it's  ufe. 
By  it  a  grofs  heathen  nation,  holding  itfelf  defcended 
from  apes,  has  been  raifed  into  -a  polifhed,  and  in 
many  points  a  refined  people  :  though  to  this  the 
neighbourhood  of  China  greatly  contributed.  A 
religion  originating  in  India  muft  have  a  predilec- 
tion for  cleanlinefs :  thus  the  tibetians  were  pre- 
vented  from  living  like  tatarian  mountaineers.  Even 
that  extravagant  chaftity,  which  their  lamas  preach, 
has  ferved  as  a  goal  of  virtue  to  the  nation;  and  the 
modefty,  temperance,  and  referve,  remarked  in  both 
fexes,  may.  be  confidered  as  at  leaft  part  of  the 
race  toward  it :  where  too,  indeed,  half  is  better 
than  the  whole.  The  doftrine  of  the  metempfy- 
chofis  excites  compaflion  toward  animals :  and  per- 
haps  the  rude  inhabitants  of  rocks  and  mountains 
could  not  be  held  by  a  gentler  rein  than  this  opi- 
nion, and  the  belief  in  long  penitences  and  the 
pains  of  Hell.  In  fhort  the*tibetian  religion  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  papal,  fuch'as  it  prevailed  in  Europe 
itfelf  in  the  dark  ages,  and  indeed  without  that 
morality  and  decorum,  for  which  the  muftgals'and 
tibetians  are  commended.  The  religion  of  Shaka 
has  been  of  fervice  to  mankind  likevvife  by  intro- 
ducing a  fort  of  learning,  and  a  written  language, 
among  thefc  mountaineers,  and  even  farther,  among 
the  mungals.  Probably  the  preparatory  means  of 
a  degree  of  cultivation,  now  ripening  for  thefc  re- 
gions alia 

The 
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The  way  of  Providence  afnong  nations  is  won- 
drous long,  yet  it  is  the  pur^  order  of  nature, 
Gymnofophifts  and  talapoins,  that  is,  contempla- 
tive folit^fies,  have  exifted  in  the  eaft  from  the 
rcmoteft  times  :  their  nature  and  their  climate  led 
them  to  this  mode  of  life.  Seeking  quiet,  they 
fled  from  thebuftle  of  fociety,  and  lived  contented 
with  the  little,  that  fertile  nature  gave.  The  ori- 
ental is  as  feriouS)  at>d  moderate  in  words,  as  tem- 
perate in  meat  and  drink.  He  willingly  rcfigns 
himfelf  to  the  wings  of  imagination  :  and  whither 
could  fhefe  carry  him,  but  to'  the  contemplatioa 
of  univerfal  nature,  to  the  origin  of  the  World,  the 
decay  and  renovation  of  things  ?  Both  the  cofmo- 
gony  and  the  metempfychofis  of  the  orientals*  arc? 
poetical  reprefen  tat  ions  of  what  is  and  will  be»  fucU 
as  they  may  be  conceived  by  a  limited  human  un- 
derftanding  and  a  feeling  hearty  *  I  live  and  enjoy 
my  life  a  little  while :  why  fliould  not  all  around 
me  enjoy  their  exiftence,  and  live  uninjured  by  me  ?* 
Hence  the  morality  of  the.  talapoins,  which  fo  ef^ 
-feftively  and  felf-denyingly  inculcates  the  nothing-, 
ncfs  of  all  things,  the  eternal  mutation  of  forms  \^ 
the  World,  the  internal  affliftion  of  the  infatiate  de- 
fires  of  the  human  heart,'  and  the  pleafures  of  a  pure 
mind.  Hence  too  the  gentle  humane  ordinances,, 
which  they  gave  to  mankind  for  fparing  themfelvcs 
and  other  beings,  and  the  praifes  of  which  they 
chaunt  in  their  hymns,  and  record  in  their  maxims., 
Thefc  they  no  more  derived  from  Greece,  than  they 
did  their  cofmogony :  for  both  are  the  genuine  o£f- 
fpring  of  the  feelings  and  fentiments  of  their  cli- 
mate.. 
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mate-  In  them  every  thing  is  ftrauied  tp  the  hijgheit 
pitch ;  To  that  indian  hermits  alone  can  live  con- 
formably to  the  dodrines  of  the  talapoins  :  and  be-* 
fides,  every  thing  is  fo  enveloped  an  eodjiis  fables, 
that  if  ever  a  Shaka  lived,  be  w^dti^  (carcely  recog-* 
nize  himielf  in  one  of  the  fe^jjijl^^afcribed  to  him 
as  fubjeds  of  graiitud?L:Or  praifc-  Yet  does  not 
a  child  leam  his  grft  wifdom  and  morals  by  means 
of  fables  ?  and  arc  not  mod  of  thefe  nations,  whofe 
minds  remain  in  a  gentle  (lumber,  children  all  their 
lives  long  ?  Let  us  not  accufe  Providence,  therefore, 
for  what  coiild  not  be  otherwife,  according  to  the 
order  (he  chofe  for  the  human  race*  She  knit  every 
thing  with  tradition,  and  thus  men  could  not  im- 
part to  each  other  more,  than  they  themfelves  had, 
aod  knew.  Every  thing  in  nature,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  philofophy  of  Budda,  is  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it.  On  the  one 
band  it  exhibits  as  fine  and  lofty  fentiments,  as  oa 
the  other  it  is  capable  of  exciting  and  foftering, 
which  it  abundantly  has,  indolence  and  deceit.  In 
no  two  countries  has  it  remained  precifely  the  fame  : 
but  wherever  it  exiils^  it  has  raifed  itfelf  at  lead  one 
tttg  above  grofs  heatbenifm,  the  firft  twilight  of  a 
purer  morality,  the  firfl  infantile  dream  of  that^ 
truths  which  comprehends  the  tmiverfc. 
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C  H  A  P  T  i  R    IV. 

1 

Hindqftan. 

Though  the  do&rine  of  the  bramins  is  no  more 
than  a  branch  of  that  widely  fpread  religion,  which 
has  formed  fefts  or  fovereignties  from  Tibet  "to  Ja- 
pan ;  ftill  it  deferves  particular  confideration  in  the 
place  of  it's  birth,  as  it  has  formed  there  the  moft 
Cngular  and  perhaps  durable  government  in  the 
World ;  this  is  the  divifion  of  the  hindoo  nation 
into  four  or  more  cafts,  over  which  the  bramins 
rule  as  forming  the  firft.     That  they  obtained  this 
fway  by  bodily  fubjugation  is  by  no  means  proba* 
ble :  for  they  are  not  the  military  caft  oi  the  peo- 
ple, which,  the  king  himfelf  included,  comes  only 
next  to  them;  and  their  pretenfions  are  founded 
on  no  fuch  claim,  even  in  their  fables.     Their  do- 
minion over  the  reft  is  derived  from  their  origin,  on 
the  fcore  of  which  they  pride  themfelves  as  fprung 
from  the  head  of  Brama,  while  the  foldiery  proceed- 
ed from  his  breaft,  and  the  other  cafts  from  his  diffe- 
rent limbs.    On  this  their  laws  and  the  conftitution 
.of  the  ftate  are  founded,  according  to  which  they 
make  a  particular  caft,  which  is  to  the  nation  what 
the  head  is  to  the  boay.   Similar  divifions  into  cafts 
have  formed  in  other  regions  the  fimpleft  eftablilh- 
ment  of  fociety :  in  imitation  of  nature,  that  di- 
vides trees  into  branches,  people  into  tribes  and 
families.     Such  was  the  fyftem  of  Egypt ;  which, 
like  that  of  Hindoftan,  made  arts  and  trades  he- 
reditary 1 
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reditary :  and  that  the  caft  of  Tages  and  priefts  aP- 
figned  to  itfelf  the  higheft  place,  we-obfcivc  in 
feveral  nations.  In  fuch  a  degree  of  cultivation, 
this  appears  to  me  the  natural  tfourfe  of  thixigs ;  as  . 
wifdom  is  fuperiour  to  ftrength^and  in  ancient  times 
tlic  caft  of  priefts  appropriated  to  hfclf  almoft  all 
poiitical  fclence.  The  importance  of  the  priefthood 
dtcfincs  only  with  the  general  difFufion  df  ki*ow- 
ledge  through  all  ranks;  and  for  this  reafon  the 
priefts  have  fo  frequently  oppofed  the  efJightcning 
di  the  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Hindoftan,  of  which  \vc  know 
much  left  than  could  be  wiflied,  affm-ds  us  fiScnc 
dear  hints  refpefting  the  origin  of  the  bramios*. 
This  makes  Brama,  a  wife  and  learned  man,  who 
iaycnted  feveral  arts  and  in  particular  writing,  x. 
vizir  of  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  CriQien,  whofe 
fon  divided  the  people  by  law  into  the  four  well 
known  cafts*  He  placed  the  fon  of  Brama  at  the 
head  of  the  firft  caft,  which  included  the  aftrologers, 
phyficians,  and  priefts ;  other  nobles  were  appointed 
hereditary  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  thefe 
the  fecond  caft  of  the  bindoos  is  dcfoended :  the 
third  caft  was  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground ;  the  fourth,  to  the  purfuit  of  arts :  and  this 
cftablifliment  was  to  continue  for  even  He  built 
the  town  of  Bahar  for  the  philofophers ;  and  as  the 
feat  of  his  empire,  and  thf  fchools  of  the  brarcfins, 
were  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  rcafba 
why  fo  little  is  laid  of  them  by  the  greeks  and  ro- 

*  Dow's  Hiitory  of  Hindollan«  Vol.  I>  p.  10^  ii, 

mans 
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mans  is  obvious :  for  it  appears,  that  thefe  were  un- 
acquainted  with  the  interiour  parts  of  India;  He* 
rodotus  defcribing  -only  the  people  on  the  Hindus, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  Alexander  having  advanced  no  farthef 
than  the  Hyphafes.     It   is  not  to  be  wondered, 
therefore,  that  at  firft  they  obtained,  only  gener^ 
accounts  of  the  braniins,  that  is,  of  the  folitary  phi- 
lofophers,  living  in  the  manner  of  the  talapoins ;  and 
afterwards  heard  obfcure  tales  of  the  famaneans  and 
.   germans  on  the  Ganges,  of  the  divifion  of  the  peo- 
ple into  cafts,  of  their  doftrine  of  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouls,  &c.    Even  thefe  mutilated ,  relations 
however  lliow,  that  the  inftitution  of  the  bramins 
is  ancient,  and  a  native  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Ganges ;  which  the  very  old  monuments  at 
Jagg^rnaut  *,  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninfula, confirm..    Both  the  idols,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  their  temples,  are  fuitable  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  mytholc^  of  the  bramins,  who  have 
fpread  themfelves  abroad  through  India  from  their 
facred  Ganges,  and  been  honoured,  in  proportion 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  where  they  have 
arrived.     The  Gangfes,  as  their  birth  place,  has  re- 
mained the  chief  feat  of  their  holy  rites':  though  as 
bramins  they  are  not  merely  a  religious,  but  a  truly 
political  tribe,  refembling.  the  orders  of  lamas,  le- 
vites,  eg)'ptian  priefts,  &c.,  and  have  pertained  to 
the  primitive  conftitution  of  the  ftate  throughout 
India. 

^  Zcnd-^Avcfta,  by  D'Anquetil,  Vol.  I,  p,  8i,  and  foll•^ 
J^icbuhr's  Travcb,  Vol.  II. 

For 
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For  thou(ands  of  years  this  influence  of  the  or^ 
.  der  on  the  minds  of  men  has  been  fingularly  pro- 
found :  for,  in  fpite  of  the  mungal  yoke,  which  they 
have  fo  long  born,  it's  importance  and  doftrincs 
ftill  remain  unfhaken,  and  thefe  exert  {uch  a  pow*- 
crful  fway  over  the  hindoos,  as  fcarcely  any  other 
religion  has  ever  difplayed  *.  The  chara&er,  way 
of  life,  and  manners  of  the  people,  even  to  the  mi- 
nutcft  trifles,  nay  to  their  very  thoughts  and  words, 
arc  their  work  :  and  though  many  parts  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  bramins.  are  extremely  troublefome  and 
oppreffive,  they  remain  as  (acred  as  the  divine  laws 
of  nature,  even  to  the  loweft  cafts.  Such  of  them 
as  embrace  a  foreign  religion  are  for  the  mofl:  part 
only  male&&ors  and  outcafts,  or  poor  deferted  chil- 
dren. The  fcnfe  of  fuperiority,  too,  with  which  the 
hmdoo,  even  under  the  preflure  of  extrehie  want, 
contemplates  the  european  whom  he  ferves,  is  a 
fufficient  guaranty,  that  this  people,  while  it  exifls, 
will  never  mix  with  any  oth^r.  No  doubt  the  cha- 
ndler of  the  nation  and  the  climate  are  the  grounds 
of  this  unparalleled  effedt :  for  no  people  are  en- 
dowed with  more  quiet  patience,  and  gentle  doci- 
lity of  mind.  But  that  the  hindoo  does  not  follow 
the  precepts  and  cuftoms  of  every  foreigner  arifes 
evidently  from  this,  that  the  inftitution  of  the  bra- 
mins already  fo  occupies  bis  whole  mind,  and  em- 
ploys his  whole  life,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any 

•  See  on  thii  fabjeft  Dow,  Holwell,  Sonnerat,  Alexander 
Roifiy  Mackintoih,  ths  accounts  of  the  miilioiuuries  of  Halle,  the 
httru  UtfiaattSi  and  every  other  defcription  of  the  hindoo  reli- 
gion and  people. 

Vol.  II.  D  other. 
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oth^t.  His  frequent. fcftivals  and  ceremonies,  his 
multiplicity  of  deities  and  fables,  his  numerous  fa- 
cred  places  and  works  of  merit,  employ  the  whole 
muigination  of  the  hindoo  from  his  infancy,  tnd  re- 
mind him  of  what  he  is  almofl  every  moment  of  his 
life.  All  the  inflitutiqns  of  Europe  float  only  on 
the  furface  of  a  mind  thus  profoundly  fwayed ;  and 
this  fway  I  believe  capable  of  continuing,  as  long  as 
a  hindoo  (hall  exift. 

With  re/pc&  to  jdl  human  inftitutions,  the  quef- 
tion,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  is  necefTarily 
complicated.  Undoubtedly  the  fyflem  of  the  bra- 
mins,  when  it  was  firft  eflablifhed,  was  good :  other-* 
wife  it  could  not  have  fpread  fo  wide,  penetrated 
fo  deep^  and  endured  fo  long.  The  human  mind 
fhakes  oflT  what  is  pernicious  to  it,  as  foon  as  it  can : 
and  though  the  hindoo  may  be  capable  of  bearing 
more  than  another,  he  certainly  would  never  love 
poifon.  It  is  inconteflible  too,  that  the  bramins 
h^ve  formed  their  people  to  fuch  a  degree  of  gen- 
tlenefs,  courtefy,  temperance,  and  chaflity,  or  at 
leafl'  have  fo  confirmed  them  in  thefe  virtues,  that 
europeans  frequently  appear,  on  domparifon  with 
them,  as  beaflly,  drunken,  or  mad'.  In  their  air  and 
language  they  are  unconflrainedly  elegant ;  in  beha- 
viour, friendly  5  in  their  perfons,  clean ;  in  their  way  of 
life,  fimple  and  harmlefs.  Their  children  are  edu* 
cated  without  feverity ;  yet  they  are  not  deftitute  of 
knowledge,  and  flill  lefs  of  quiet  induftiy,  or  nicely 
imitative  art ;  even  the  lowefl  cafls  learn  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  As  the  .teachers  of  youth, 
the  bramins  cannot  be  denied  the  mevit  of  hav- 
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ing  been  benefaftors  to  mankind  for  fome  thoufands 
of  years.    Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  relations  givei^ 
by  the  miffionaries  of  Halle,  and  mark  the  found 
reafbning  and  benign  difpoTition  of  the  bramins 
and  malabars,  in  their  queflions,  anfwers,  and  ob* 
jeftions,  as  well  as  in  their  whole  behaviour,  and 
he  will  (eldom  give  the  palm  to  the  preachers  from 
Europe.     The  leading  idea  the  bramins  entertain  of 
God  IS  fo  grand  and  beautiful,  their  morality  is  fb 
pure  and  fublime,  and  even  their  fables,  when  fcan- 
fled  by  tb^eye  of  reafon,  are  fo  refined  and  charm- 
ing, that  I  cannot  altogether  afcribe  to  their  in* 
Ventors,  even  in  the  monftrous  and  romantic,  that 
abiurdity,  which  it  is  probable  they  gained  in  the 
courfe  of  time  by  pafling  through  the  ^mouths  of 
the  people.     That,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppreflion  of 
the  mohammedans  and  chriftians,  the  order  of  bra- 
mins  has  pr^erved  it's  artfully  conilruded  and 
beautiful  language  *,  and  with  it  fome  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  aflronomy  and  chronolc^,  phyiic  and 
jurifprudence,  is  not  without  merit  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  "f :  for  the  mechanical  manner  in  which  they 
exercife  thefe  fciences  is  fufficient  for  their  fphere  of 
life,  and  what  is  unfriendly  to  their  improvement 
confirms  their  durability  and  efied.    With  regard 
to  others,  the  hindoos  perfecute  no  one :  they  allow 
all  to  follow  their  own  religion,  kno^edge,  and  way 

r 

*  See  HaUied*s  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Languagie,  printed 
at  Hoogly  in  Bengal,  1778. 

f  See  Le  Georirs  V^yagi  dans  Us  Mers  de  Vlnde^  <  Voyage 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,'  Vol.  I ;  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws ; 
Ac. 
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of  life :  why  fliould  not  others  allow  them  the  feme 
v^^erty,  ^d  confider  them  at  leaft  as  well-meamng 
people,  though  mifled  by  the  errours  of  their  here- 
ditary traditions  ?  Of  all  the  feAs  of  Fo,  which  oc- 
cupy the  caftern  world  of  Afia,  this  is  the  flower  ^ 
ttiore  learned,  more  humane,  more  ufeful,  more  no- 
ble, than  all  the  bonzes,  lamas,  aod  talapoins. 

With  this  it  muft  not  be  concealed^  that,  as  in 
all  other  human  inftitutions,  fo  in  this,  there  is  mucb 
that  is  oppreffive.  Not  to  mention  the  endlefs  vio-^ 
knee,  which  the  confinement  of  the  different  way^ 
oi  life  to  hereditary  eafks  neceffarily  involves,  as  it 
nearly  excludes  all  freedom  in  improving  the  artSy 
and  bringing  them  to  perfeflion :  the  contempt  with 
which  the  lower  caft,  the  pariars^  are  treated,  is  par- 
ticularly ftriking.  They  are  not  only  condemned  to 
the  bafefl-  offices,  and  eternally  prohibited  from  all 
.  connexion  with  any  other  of  the  cafts ;  but  they  are 
even  deprived  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  and  the 
rites  of  religion :  for  no  one  dares  touch  a  pariar, 
and  his  very  look  profanes  a  bramin.  Though  many 
reaibns  are  afligned  for  this  abafement,  and  among 
others;  that  the  pariars  maybe  a  iubjugated  na- 
tion ;  none  of  them  are  fufficiently  confirmed  by 
hiftory.  In  perfon,  at  leaft,  they  differ  not  from  the 
other  hindoos.  Here,  as  in  fo  many  other  things  of 
ancient  inftitution,  we  muft  recur  to  the  rigid  pri- 
mitive ordinance,  according  to  which,  probably,  the 
very  poor,  or  malefaftors  and  reprobates,  were  con- 
demned to  a  ftate  of  debafement,  to  which  their 
innocent  and  numerous  defcendants  have  aftonilh- 
ingly  fubmitted.  The  fault  lies  folely  in  the  claffi- 
3  fication 
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fication  by  families ;  according  to  which  the  lowed 
lot  of  life  muft  fall  to  fome,  and  the  purity  ami' 
gated  by  the  reft  ftill  augments  the  burden.  Novr 
what  could  be  more  natural,  than  to  confider  it  at 
length  as  a  puniQiment  from  Heaven,  to  be  born 
apariar,  and,  conformably  to  the  doftrinc^of  the 
metempfychofis,  as  a  fate  merited  by  cnnies  in  a 
former  ftate  of  life  ?  This  hypothefis  of  the  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls,  grand  as  it  was  in  the  mind  ©f 
him,  by  whom  it  was  firft  imagined,  and  greatly  as 
k  may  have  benefitted  mankind,  muft  neceflaiily 
have  occafioned  much  evil  alfo,  as  does  every  opi- 
nion, that  overfteps  human  nature.  While,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  excited  a  falfe  compaffion  towards  every 
living  creature,  it  diminillied  real  fympathy  for  the 
miferies  of  our  fellows ;  the  unhappy  among  whom 
it  held  as  criminals  fuffering  under  the  burden  ©f 
former  mifdeeds,  or  as  men  proved  by  thchand  of 
Fate,  who  would  reward  their  virtues  in  a  future 
ftate  of  exiftence.  Accordingly,  a  want  of  fyngi- 
pathy  is  obferved  even  in  the  gentle  hindoos,  which 
may  probably  be  confidered  as  an  cfFeft  of  their 
organization,  though  ftill  more  of  their  profound 
fubmiffion  to  eternal  fate ;  a  faith,  which  plunges 
man  into  an  abyfs,  and  blunts  his  aftive  feelingB/ 
The  burning  of  wives  on  the  funeral  piles  cff  their 
hulbands  may  be  reckoned  among  the  barbarous 
confequences  of  this  doftrine  :  for  to  whatever  cftufe 
it  owes  it's  firft  intrpduftion,  whether  it  entered  the 
round  of  cuftom  as  a  puailhment,  or  as  an  emula- 
tion of  fome  great  minds,  the  braminical  dodkrine 
of  a  future  ftate  has  tmqueftionably  ennobled  the 
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unndtural  praftice,  and  animated  the  poor  viftim 
to  encounter  death.  No  doubt  this  crael  praftice 
renders  the  life  of  the  huiband  more  ^ear  to  the 
wife,  as  (he  thus  becomes  infeparable  from  him  even 
in  deathj  and  cannot  remain  behind  him  without 
difgrace :  but  is  this  worth  the  facrifice,  when  tacit 
cuftom  alone  gives  it  the  force  of  law  ?  Laftly,  I 
pafs  over  the  manifold  deception  and  fuperftition 
inevitable  in  the  braminical  fyAem,  from  the  very 
circumftance  of  aftroncmy  and  chronology,  religion 
and  phyfic,  being  propagated  by  oral  tradition,  and 

.  confined  a3  myfteries  to  one  caft :  a  ftill  more  per- 
nicious confequ6nce  for  the  whole  country  was,  that 
this  Ibpremacy  of  the  bramins  muft  render  the  peo- 
ple fooner  or  later  ripe  for  fubjugation.  The  mili- 
tary caft  muft  fpeedily  become  unwarlike,  as  it*s 
fundions  claftied  with  it's  religion,  and  it  was  fub- 
ordinati^  to  another,  which  abhorred  all  (bedding 
of  blood.     Happy  would  it  have  been  for  fuch  a 

.peaceful  people,  to  have  dwelt  on  a  folitaiy  ifland, 
remote  from  all  conquerors :  but  at  the  foot  of 
mountains  inhabited  by  thofe  human  beafts  of  prey, 
the  warlike  mungals ;  and  near  thofe  coafts  abound- 

.  ing  with  havens,  to  receive  the  artful  and.  covetous 

•  adventurers  of  Europe ;  how  could  the  poor  hin- 
doos  maintain  themfelves,  and  theif  pacific  fyftem  ? 
Thus  it  was  with  the  conftitution  of  Hindoftan  :  it 
fank  under  internal  and  external  wars,  till  at  length 
the  maritime  power  of  Europe  fubjefted  it  to  a  yoke, 
under  which  it  is  uttering  it's  laft  groans. 

Hard  courfe  of  the.  fate  of  nations  !  yet  it  is  no- 
thing Qiore  than  the  order  of  mature.    In  the  moft 
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beautiful  and  fertile  region  of  the  Earth,  man  muft 
early  attain  refined  ideas,  an  imagination  widely  ex- 
patiating on  nature,*  gentle  manners,  and  regular  in^ 
ftitutions :  but  in  this  region  he  muft  foon  avoid 
laborious  a&ivity,  and  thus  become  the  prey  of  every 
robber,  who  vifited  his  happy  land.  From  remote 
times  the  trade  to  the  Eaff  Indies  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive branch  of  commerce;  the  induftrious  content- 
ed people  gave  of  their  treafures  by  fea  and  land  to 
other  nations  ah  abundance  of  precious  articles  s 
and,  in  confequence  of  their  remote  (ituation,  re* 
mained  in  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity :  till  at 
length  europeans,  from  whom  nothing  is  remote, 
came,  and  eftabliflied  empires  of  their  own  among 
them.  All  the  information,  and  all  the  merchan- 
dize, that  they  have  brought  us  thence,  by  nb 
means  compenfate  the  evil  they  have  done  to  a  na<* 
tion,  by  whom  they  were  never  offended.  Yet  in 
this  the  hand  of  Fate  prevails,  and  it  wilt  either 
Joofe  the  chain^  or  extend  it's  links. 

CHAPTER     V. 
General  KefieEliom  on  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  States. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confidering  thofe  politi- 
cal conflitutions  of  Afia,  which  boaft  the  higheft 
antiquity,  and  the  firmed  duration :  now  what  hav^ 
they  efFeded  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ?  what  is 
learned  from  them  by  the  philofopher  of  human 
hiftory  ? 

Hiftory  prefumes  a  beginning  :  to  the  hiftory  of 
a  ftate,  and  of  moral  cultivation,  a  commencement 
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of  thefe  is  neccffary.  But  how  obfcure  is  this  com- 
mencement, among  all  the  nations  we  have  yet 
contemplated  !  Were  my  voice  of  any  weight,  I 
would  ertiploy  it  in  exhorting  every  fagacious  and 
difcreet  inveftigator  of  hiftory,  to  ftudy  the  origin 
of  cultivation  in  Afia,  among  it's  moft  celebrated 
nations  and  empires,  laying  afide  all  hypothefis,  and 
throwing  off  the  (hackles  of  preconceived  opinion. 
An  accurate  examination  of  the  accounts  and  mo- 
numents we  have  of  thefe  nations,  of  their  writing 
^and  languages,  of  their  mod  ancient  works  of  art 
and  mythology,  or  the  principles  and  pradtices  they 
ftill  follow  in  their  few  fciences ;  compared  with  the 
place  they  inhabit,  and  the  intercourfe  they  may 
have  had ;  would  certainly  difentangle  part  of  the 
liain  of  their  cultivation,  the  firft  link  of  which 
would  probably  be  found  neither  in  Selinginlkoyi 
nor  in  grecian  Baftra.  ^The  diligent  inquiries  of  a 
Deguignes,  a  Bayer,  a  Gatterer,  and  fome  others ; 
the  bolder  hypothefes  of  Bailly,  Paw,  Delifle,  &c. ; 
and  the  ufeful  endeavours,  that  have  been  made  to- 
ward cblleding  and  rendering  public  the  languages 
'  and  works  of  Afia ;  are  preparatory  fteps  to  the  erec- 
.  tion  of  an  edifice,  the  firft  foundation  ftone  of  which 
I  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  laid.  Probably  we  fhould 
thus  difcover  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  tbvit  Protogeti^, 
which  difplays  itfelf  to  our  view  in  fo  many  natural 
monuments. 

2.  The  civilization  of  a  people  is  a  term  not  eafy 
^o  cxprefs ;  but  to  conceive  the  idea,  and  carry  it 

•  Primitive  World.    T. 
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into  praftice,  is  ftill  more  difficult.    That  a  ftranger 
arriving  in  3  country  (hould'  enlighten  a  whole  na- 
tion, or  that  a  king  (hould  enjoin  the  civilization 
of  a  people  by  law,  can  be  poffible  only  from  a  co- 
incidence of  various  auxiliary  circumftances:  for  men 
are  formed  only  by  education,  inftruftion,  and  per- 
maneftt  example.     Hence  it  was,  that  all  nations 
foon  fell  upon  the  method  of  admitting  into  the 
body  politic  a  clafs  of  men  appointed  to  inftruft, 
educate,  and  enlighten  the  reft  5  fetting  them  above 
the  other  clafles,  or  afiigning  them  a  middle  rank. 
Admit  this  to  be  the  threftiold  of  a  very  imper- 
feft  degree  of  cultivation,  ftill  it  is  neceflaty  in  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race ;  for  wherever  fuch 
teachers  of  the  people  have  been  wanting,  thefe  have 
remained  eternally  ignorant  and  llothful.     Confe- 
(jucntiy  fome  fort  of  bramins,  mandarins,  talapoins, 
lamasj  or  the  like,  have  been  neceflary  to  every  na- 
tion in  it's  political  infancy:  and  indeed  we  fee,  that 
this  order  of  men  alone  has  extenfively  diffufed  the 
feeds  of  artificial  cultivation  throughout  Afia.     If 
there  be  fuch,  the  emperor  Yao  may  fay  to  his  fer- 
vants  Hi  and  Ho  * :  *  go  obferve  the  flars,  mark 
the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  and  portion  out  the  year.* 
If  Hi  and  Ho  be  no  aftronomers,  his  imperial  com- 
mand is  of  no  effed. 

3.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  cultivation 
of  men  of  learning,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  learned  man  muft  underftand  the  fciences, 

*  Beginning  of  ;he  Slioo-King«  p.  6,  in  the  edition  of  De<» 
gvigncf. 
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^art  of  the  World,  Jias  attained  an  ideal  form,  which 
the  man  of  learning  only  penetrates,  and  the  ftatef- 
man  employs.  /Once  entered  on  this  courfe  we 
cannot  ftand  ftill :  we  purfue  the  magic  image  of 
perfedl  fcience  and  univerfal  knowledge,  which  it  is 
true  we  {hall  never  overtake,  but  which  will  hold  us 
in  chafe,  as  long  as  the  conftitutions  of  Europe  fljall 
endure.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  kingdoms,  that  have 
never  engaged  in  this  conteft.  Orbicular  China, 
behind  it's  mountains,  is  a  fimple  enclofed  realm : 
all  it's  provinces,  however  different  their  people,  fet- 
tled on  the  principles  of  an  ancient  conftitution,  are 
not  in  a  ftate  of  rivalrj'  together,  but  of  the  pro- 
foundeft  obedience.  Japan  is  an  ifland,  an  enemy 
to  every  ftfanger,  like  ancient  Britain,  and  ftands 
like  a  world  of  itfelf,  amid  it's  rude  rocks  and  ftormy 
fea.  It  Is  the  fame  with  Tibet,  furrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  favage  nations :  the  ftme  with  the  confti- 
tution of  the  bramins,  which  has  groaned  for  cen- 
turies beneath  the  yoke.  How  could  the  germes  of 
progreffive  fcience,  which  burft  eVen  through  the 
rocks  of  Europe,  fprout  forth  in  thefe  realms  ?  How 
could  thefe  people  receive  even  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
from  the  dangerous  hands  of  europeans,  who  have 
robbed  them  of  what  was  their  own,  political  fecu- 
rity,  and  their  very  land  itfelf  ?  Thus,  ^ter  a  few 
effays,  each  fnail  has  retreated  within  it's  (hell,  and 
rejefted  even  the  moft  fragrant  rofe  brought  in  the 
mouth  of  a  ferpent.  The  fcience  of  their  pretended 
men  of  learning  is  adapted'  to  the  country  5  and 
China  received  from  the  officious  jefuits  "no  more 
than  it  deemed  abfolutely  neceflary.     Probably  it 

would 
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would  have  accepted  more,  had  it  arrived  in  a  time 
of  neceflity :  but  as  moil  men,  and  ftill  more  great 
political  bodies,  are  rigid,  iron  animals,  to  whom 
danger  muft  approach  very  near,  before  they  alter 
their  old  courfe;  fo,  without  figns  and  wonders,  every, 
thing  will  remain  as  it  is,  though  the  nation  may  be 
by  no  means  deficient  in  capacity  for  fcience.  It 
wants  nothing  but  prime  movers ;  inveterate  cuftorti 
refilling  every  new  impulfe.  How  flow  was  Europe 
herfelf  in  learning  her  beft  arts ! 

5.  The  date  of  a  kingdom  may  be  eftimated 
either  in  itfelf,  or  in  comparifon  with  others :  Eu- 
rope muft  employ  both  ftandards ;  the  afiatic  em- 
pires have  only  the  former-  No  one  of  thefe  has 
Ibught  other  worlds,  to  employ  them  as  the  pedef* 
tab  of  it's  grandeur,  or  poifon  itfelf  with  their  fu- 
perfluities ;  every  one  makes  ule  of  what  it  has,  and 
is  ^tisfied  with  it's  own.  China  has  even  refrained 
from  working  her  own  mines  of  gold ;  not  ventur- 
ing to  ufe  them,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  her  weak- 
neis ;  and  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  carried  on 
whdly  without  the  fubjugation  of  other  countries. 
From  this  prudent  wifdom  all  thefe  lands  have  de- 
rived the  unqueftionable  benefit  of  being  obliged,. 
to  make  the  moft  ufe  of  what  they  have  within 
themfelves,  as  they  obtain  fewer  fupplies  from  ex- 
ternal commerce.  We  europeans,  on  the  contrary, 
wander  over  the  whole  World  as  merchants,  or  as 
'  robbers;  and  frequently  negleft  on  this  account  our 
own  homes :  Britain  itfelf  is  far  from  difplaying  fuch 
agricultural  induftry  as  is  exhibited  in  the  chineic 
territ(^ies,  or  in  the  iiland  of  Japan.  Our  bodies  po- 
litic 
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lilic  arc  animals  infatiably  devouring  every  thing 
that  is  foreign,  good  and  bad^  food  and  poifon,  cof- 
fee and  tea,  filver  and  gold ;  and,  in  a  date  of  high 
fever,  difplay  much  fupernatutal  energy.  Theirs 
reckon  only  on  their  internal  circulation,  thus  living 
ilowly  like  the  marmot,  whence  they  have  endured, 
and  ilill  may  endure  long,  if  external  circumftances 
do  not  deftroy  the  fleeping  animal.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  every  thing  the  ancients  calculated 
on  a  longer  duration,  as  well  in  their  political  fyf- 
tems,  as  in  their  monuments :  we  adt  with  vivacity, 
and  fo  much  the  more  fpeedily  run  through  the 
fliorter  period  allotted  us  by  fate. 

6,  Laflly,  every  thing  earthly  and  human  is  go«*> 
verned  by  time  and  place,  as  every  particular  nation' 
is  by  it's  charafter,  uninfluenced  by  which  it  can  do( 
nothing.     Had  the  eafl  of  Aiia  joined  Europe,  it  | 
would  long  have  ceafed  to  be  what  it  is.   Were  not ' 
Japan  an  ifland,  it  would  not  be  in  it's  prefent 
ftate.    Were  all  thefe  kingdoms  tc^ether  now  to  be 
formed,  they  would  not  eaiily  become  what  they  did 
three  or  four  thoufand  years  ago :  the  whole  animal, 
which  we  call  the  Earth,  on  the  back  of  which  we 
dwell,  is  now  fome  thoufands  of  years  olden     Sin- 
gular and  wonderful  are  what  we  term  the  genetic 
fpirit  and  charader  of  a  people.     It  is  inexplicable, 
it  is  ineradicable :  ancient  as  the  nation,  ancient 
as  the  country  it  inhabits.   The  bramin  pertains  to 
his  region :  no  other,  he  is  perfuaded,  merits  it's  ' 
facred  foil.    Thus  the  fiamele,  and  the  japanefe; 
every  where,  out  of  their  own  country,  they  are  un- 
timely planted  Ihrubs.  •  What  the  indian  folitary 
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thiiAs  of  his  god,  the  (iaoiefe  of  his  emperor,  we 
do  not  think :  what  to  us  appear  a&ivity  and  free- 
dom of  mind,  manly  honour  and  female  beauty,  in 
their  eyes  are  far  otherwife.  The  confinement  of 
the  indian  women  is  to  them  by  no  means  infup- 
portable.  The  empty  pomp  of  a  mandarin  would 
be  to  any  other  an  infipid  farce.  It  is  the  fame  lyith 
all  the  cuftoms  of  diverfified  man,  nay  with  all  that 
appears  on  our  Earth.  If  our  (pecies  be  deftined . 
to  approach,  in  the  eternal  path  of  an  afymptote, 
a  point  of  perfe£tion,  which  it  does  not  know,  and] 
which,  with  all  the  labour  of  a  Tantalus,  it  can 
never  touch;  you  chinefe  and  japanefe,  you  lamas 
and  bramins,  purfue  this  pilgrimage  in  a  tolerably 
quiet  corner  of  the  veffel.  You  trouble  not  your- 
ielves  about,  the  unattainable  point,  and  remain  as 
you  were  thouGmds  of  years  ago. 

7.  It  is  confolatory  to  the  inveftigator  of  man,  to 
obferve,  that  Nature  has  in  no  organization  foigot- 
ten,  with  all  the  evils  (he  has  diilributed  among  the 
human  (pecies,  the  bal(am,  that  at  lead  mitigate^ 
their  wounds.  The  oppreilive  load  of  a(iatic  de- 
fpotifm  exifts  only  in  nations,  that  are  willing  to 
bear  it;  that  is,  are  lefs  fen(ible  of  it's  cru(hing 
weight.  The  hindoo,  when,  (inking  under  the  fe- 
vereft  famine,  he  perceives  his  emaciated  body  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  that  will  foon  make  it  his  prey> 
awaits  his  doom  with  re(ignation :  he  props  himfelf 
up,  that  he  may  die  ere&,  while  the  patiently  ex- 
pecting dog  (bures  him  in  the  pale,  deathlike  &ce : 
of  (uch  a  te(ignation  we  have  no  idea,  yet  it  fre- 
quently reciprocates  with  the  moft  violent  gu(b  of 

paflion. 
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paflioo.  This,  however,  with  the  climate,  and  tho 
varioxis  facilities  of  living,  is  the  antidote,  that  mi- 
tigates the  many  evils  of  a  conftitution,  which  to 
us  appears  infupportable.  If  we  lived  there,  we 
fhould  not  fubmit  to  it,  for  we  have  underflanding 
and  courage  to  alter  the  vicious  fyftem ;  or  we  fhould 
flumber  too,  and  fear  the  evil  patiently  like  the  hin- 
doo.  Great  parent.  Nature  i  with  what  trifles  haft 
.  thou  "conneAed  the  fete  of  iht  human  fpecies  I 
With  a  change  of  form  in  the  head  and  brain,  with 
a  little  alteration  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  oi^niza« 
tion  and  nerves,  efTefted  by  climate,  defcent,  and 
habit,  the  fate  of  the  World,  the  whole  fum  of 
what  mankind  do  and  fufTer  throughout  the  Earth, 
is  alfo  changed. 
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WE  now  come  to  the  (hores  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates :  but  how  has  the  face  of  hiftory 
changed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region !  Ba- 
bylon and  Ninevehi  Ecbatana,  Perfepolis,  and  Tyre 
are  no  more :  nation  follows  nation,  empire  follows 
empire,  and  of  moft  even  their  very  names,  and  once 
celebrated  monuments  are  fwept  from  the  Earth* 
The  appellations  of  babylonian,  afTyriany  chaldean, 
mede,  and  phenician,  are  no  longer  born  by  any 
people  J  an^  no  diftind:  traces  of  their  ancient  po- 
litical eftablifliments  are  now  to  be  found.  Their 
empires  and  towns  are  deflroyed,  and  the  people 
are  difperfed  about  under  different  names. 

Whence  arifes  this  variation  from  the  deeply  im- 
printed charafter  of  the  eaftern  empires  ?  Hindoflan 
and  China  have  been  more  than  once  overrun  by 
the  mungals,  nay  have  worn  their  yoke  for  centu- 
ries; yet  neither  has  Pekin  nor  Benares  vanilhedy 
neither  the  lamas  nor  bramins  are  extinft.  To  me 
4ha  difference  of  their  deftiny  appears  eafily  expli- 
cable, if  we  confider  the  different  fituations  and  con- 
ftitutioife  of  th        ~~Tgions.     In  the  eaft  of  Alia, 

Vol.  n.,  E  beyond 
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beyond  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  the'fouthern 
nations  had  but  one  enemy,  the  mungals,  to  dread. 
Thefe  wandered  peaceably  for  ages  on  their  hills,  or 
in  their  valleys ;  and  when  they  overran  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  their  objeds  \vcre  dominion  and 
plunder,  not  deftruftron.  Accordingly  feveral  na- 
tions have  retained  their  own  conftitutions  forthou- 
fands  of  years  under  mungal  fovereigns.  The  throng 
of  people,  that^  fwarmed  between  the  Euxine-'and 
the  Cafpian  fea,  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  al- 
together different;  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  the  principal  guides^  of  thefe  hordes  in  their 
migrations.  The  whole  of  hither  Afia  was  filled 
with  nomades  at  an  early  period :  aiid  the  mbrc 
flouriftiing  cities,  the  more  polifhed  empires,  arofc 
in  this  fine  country,  the  more  did  they  attra<5t  fa- 
vage  nations  for  the  purpofe  of  plunder,  or  they 
thcmfelves  knew  not  how  to  employ  their  increafing 
power  except  in  deftroying  others.  How  often  has 
Babylon,  that  delightful  centre  of  the  commerde  of 
the  eaft  and  weft,  been  taken  and  defpoiled  !  Tyre 
and  Sidon;  Jerufale^m,  Ecbatana,'  and  Nineveh,  ex- 
perienced no  better  fate  :  fo  that  this  whole  region 
*may  be  confidered  as  the  garden  of  defolation,  where 
one  empire  fubvcrted  another,  to  be  itfelf  deftroyed 
in  it's  turn. 

There  is  no  caufe  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  many 
loft  even  their  very  names,  and  left  fcarceiy  a  trace 
behind  them.  For  in  what  were  their  traces  to  be 
left  ?  Moft  of  the  people  of  this  region  had  one 
language,  varied  only  by  ^different  dialed* :  -accord- 
ingly, on  their  downfall  their  dialefts  becanie  con- 
founded 
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founded  with  one  another^  uniting  at  length  in  tlie 
chaldee  (yriac  arabic  medley,  which  now  prevails  in 
that  region,  almoft  without  any  ^ifcriminatihg  mark 
of  the  mingled  people.  Their  f  tcs  arofe  from 
hordes,  and  returned  to  hordes  again,  without*  any 
permanent  political  ftamp.  The  celebrated  monu- 
ments of  a  Belus,  a  Semiramis^  and  the  reft,  could 
ftiD  Icfs  affure  them  the  eternity  of  a  pyramid :  for 
they  were  conftru<5ted  merdy  of  bricks,  which> 
baked  in  the  fun  or  by  fire,  and  cemented  with  bi* 
tumen,  were  eafily  deftroyed,  if  they  did  not  perifti 
beneath  the  filent  foot  of  tittle.  The  defpotic  fov6* 
reignties  of  the  founders  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  as 
gradually  decayed ;  fo  that  in  this  celebrated  part  of 
the  World  we  find  nothing  to  contemplate,  but  the 
names  once  born  among  the  nations  by  people  now 

'  no  more.  We  wander  over  the  graves  of  departed 
monarchies,  and  fee  the  ghofts  of  their  former  im* 
portance  on  the  Earths 

In  fad  this  importance  was  fo  great,  that>  if  we 
include  Egypt  within  thi's  region,  no  part,  of  the 
World,  Greece  and  Rome  excepted,  has  invented 
und  laid  the  rudiments  of  fo  many  things  for  Eu- 
rope, and  through  the  medium  of  Europe,  for  all 
the  nations  upon  Earth.     The  number  of  arts  and 

.  trades,  that  appear,  from  the  accounts  of  the  He* 
brews,  to  have  been  common  among  many  little 
wandering  hordes  in  thefe  regions,  in  the  earlieft  pe- 
riods, is  aftonilhing  *.     Hulbandry,  with  varfous 

implements; 

•  See  Gogttct's  '  Origint  da  Loix,  Gfr.,  '  Origin  of  Laws, 
Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  their  Progrcfs  among  the  Ancients;' 
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implements  i  gardening,  fiftiing,  hunting,  and  in 
particular  the  breeding  of  cattle;-  the  grinding  of 
corn;  the  baking  of  bread;  the  drefling  of  food^ 
wine ;  oil ;  the  preparation  of  wool  and  leather  for 
garments ;  fpinning,  weaving,  and  fewing ;  paint- 
ing, tapcftry,  and  needlework  ;  the  coining  of  mo- 
ney ;  the  engraving  of  feals,  and  cutting  of  gems ; 
the  fabrication  of  glafs ;  coral-fifhing ;  mining  and 
metallurgy;  various  works  in  metal;  the  arts  of 
drawing,  modellings  and  founding;  (latuary  and 
architecture ;  muiic  and  dancing ;  writing  and  poe- 
try; trade  by  weight  and  meafure;  on  the  fea  coafts 
.  navigation  ;  in  the  fciences,  fomq  of  the  elements 
of  aftronomy,  chronology,  and  geography ;  phyfic 
and  the  art -of  war;  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  me- 
chanics; in  political  inftitutions,  laws,  tribunals, 
religion,  contracts,  punifhments,  and  a  number  of 
moral  cuftoms ;  were  all  found  in  ufe  fo  early  among 
the  people  of  hither  Afia,  that  we  could  not  avoid 
confidering  the  whole  cultivation  of  this  r^ion  as 
the  remains  of  an  enlightened  anteriour  world,  if  we 
were  led  to  this  by  no  tradition.  Only  the  people 
wandering  at  a  diftance  about  the  centre  of  Afia 
became  wild  and  barbarous,  fo  that  fooner  or  later 
they  were  to  be  civilized  a  fecond  time  in  various 
ways. 

and  more  particularly  Gattercr's  Kurzer  Begrtff  der  Weltgi- 
fchichte,  '  Brief  Sketch  of  Univcrfal  Hiftory,'  Vol.  I,  Gottin- 
gcn,  1785. 
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Baby  Ion  J  Ajfyriay  Chaldea. 

In  the  extenfive  region  of  hither  Afia,  peopled  by 
wandering  hordes,  the  fertile  and  pleafant  banks  of  / 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  muft  foon  have  attrafted 
a  number  of  paftoral  tribes :  and  as  they  refemble  a 
Paradife,  between  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deferts  on  the  other,  there  X}c\tit  tribes  muft  have 
inclined  to  fix « their  refidence.  At  preftnt  indeed 
this  country  has  loft  muqh  of  it*s  beauty ;  as  it  re- 
mains almoft  without  cultivation,  and  has  been  ex- 
pofcd  for  centuries  to  the  devaftations  of  predatory 
hordes :  yet  particular  diftri<3:s  ftill  confinn  the  ge- 
neral teftimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  whofe  praifes 
of  it  knew  no  bounds  *.  Accordingly  this  was  the' 
birthplace  oi  the  firft  monarchies  of  hift<»ry,  and  an 
early  ftorehoufe  of  ufeful  arts. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  wandering  hfe  nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  than  for  fome  ambitious  flieik  to 
conceive  the  defign  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  the. 
delightful  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  uniting 
together  a  few  hordes  to  maintain  the  pofleffion  of 
them.  The  hebrew  chronicle  gives  this  (heik  the 
name  of  Nimrod,  who  founded  his  kingdom  with 
the  towns  of  Babylon,  Edefla,  Nifibin,  and  Ctefi- 
phon,:  and  in  the  neighbourhood  it  places  another^ 
the  kingdom  of  Aflyria,  with  the  cities  of  Refen, 
Nineveh,  Adiabene,  and  Calah.    From  the  fituation 

•  Seo  Buefching's  Geography,  VoL  V>  part  J. 
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of  thefe  kingdoms,  with  their  nature  and  origin, 
arofe  the  whole  of  their  fubfequcnt  deftiny,  till  it 
terminated  in  their  deftrudtion.  For  being  foui;ided 
by  different  races,  and  bordering  too  clofely  on  each 
other,  what  could  follow  from  the  quarrelfome  fpirit 
common  to  the  hordes  of  thefe  regions,  but  that 
they  muft  look  upon  each  other  as  enemies,  more 
than  once  fall' under  one  fovereignty,  and  be  dif- 
perfed  various  ways,  by  the  incurfion  of  more  north- 
ern mountaineers  ?  This  is  the  brief  hiftory  of  the 
kingdoms  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates;  which, 
from  fuch  remote  periods,  and  through  the  muti- 
lated accounts  of  feveral  nations,  cannot  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  free  from  confufion.  In  the 
origin,  fpirit,  and  conftitqtions  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
however,  both  hiftory  and  fable  agree.  They  fprang 
from  fmall  beginnings,  and  wandering  tribes :  and 
they  ever  retained,thc  charaftcr  of  predatory  hordes. 
Even  the  defpotifm  that  arofe  in  them,  and  the  va» 
rious  fkill  in  the  arts,  for  which  Babylon  was  parti- 
cularly famed,  are  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  fpirit 
of  the  country,  and  the  national  character  x>{  it's 
inhabitants. 

For  what  were  the  firft  towns  built  by  thefe  fa^ 
bled  monarchs  of  the  World  ?  Great,  fortified 
hordes;  the  fixed  encampments  of  a  tribe,  that  en- 
joyed thefe.  fertile  regions,  arid  made  excurfions  for 
the  purpofe  of  plundering  others.  Hence  the  vaft 
circumference  of  Babylon,  fo  foon  after  it  was 
founded  on  either  fide  the  river :  hence  it*s  huge 
walls  and  towers.  The  walls  were  lofty  thick  ram- 
parts of  baked  clay,  erefted  for  the  protcftion  of  an 

extenfive 
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cxtenfivc  camp  of  nomades ;  and  the  to\xrers  were 
watchtowers.  The  whole' town,, interfperfed  with 
gardens,  was,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  Arif- 
totle,a  pcloponnefus.  The  country  furniflied  in 
abundance  materials  for  this  fort  of  architefture  na- 
tural to  nomades ;  clay,  namely,  out  of  which  they 
formed  bricks,  and  bitumen,  with  which  they  learn- 
ed to  cement  them.  Thus  nature  facilitated  their 
labours :  and  the  foundations  being  once  laid  in  the 
jiomade  ftyle,  it  was  eafy  to  enrich  and  beautify 
them,  when  the  horde  had  made  excurfions,  and 
returned  with  booty.  '  ' 

And  what  were  the  famous  conqucfts  of  a  Ninu^, 
a  Semiramis,  and  the  reft,  other  than  predatory  ex- 
peditions, like  thofe  of  the  prefent  arabs,  curdes,  ^  • 
and  turcomans  ?  The  affyrians  were  even  by  de- 
fcent  mountain  banditti,  whofe  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  pofterity  with  no  other  renown, 
than  that  of  having  robbed  and  plundered.  From 
the  remoteft  periods  the  arabs  are  particularly  named 
in  the  fervice  of  thefe  conquerors  of  the  Wprld  :  and 
we  know  the  unchangeable  way  of  life  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  deferts  of 
Arabia  (liall  endure.^  At  a  later  period  the  chal- 
deans  appear  on  the  ftage :  and  thefe,  both  from 
their  defcent,'  and  their  firfl  places  of  abode,  were 
plundering  curdes  *.  In  hiftory  they  hav^  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  by  nothing  but  dcvaftation : 
for  the  fame  they  have  acquired  for  fcience  is  pro- 

•  Sec  Schloetzer  on  the  chaldees,  in  the  Repertonum  fur  die    - 
mritnlundifcbt  Luteratur^  *  Repertory  of  oriental  Literaiure,* 
Vol.  VIII,.  p.  113, 
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bably  an  honorary  title,  which  they  gained  as  part 
of  their  booty  in  the  conqueft  of  Babylon.  Thus 
we  may  confiderthe  fine  country  boundedfby  thefe 
ftreams  as  the  tfecatrc  of  wandering  tribes,  or  pre- 
datory hordes,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
who  here  colle&ed  their  plunder  in,  ftrong  holds, 
till  at  length  they  fank  under  the  voluptuous  warmth 
of  the  climate,  and,  debilitated  by  luxury,  became  a 
prey -to  others. 

The  celebrated  works  of  art  of  a  Semiramis,  or 
even  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed 
to  fay  more.  The  earlieft  expeditions  of  the  afly- 
rians  were  towards  Egypt :  the  arts  of  this  peaceful 
civilized  country,  therefore,  furnifhed  in  $11  proba* 
bility  the  prototypes  for  the  decoration  of  Babylon. 
The  famed  coloflal  ftatue  of  Belus,  and  thp  fculp- 
tures  on  the  brick  walls  of  the  great  city,  appear  to 
have  been  completely  in  the  egyptian  ftyle :  and  that 
the  fabulous  queen  repaired  to  the  mountain  Bagift- 
han,  to  imprint  her  image  on  it's  fummit,  plainly 
indicates  an  imitation  of  Egypt.  For  as  the  fouth- 
^rn  country  afforded  her  no  granite  rocks  for  an  eter- 
nal monument,  fhe  was  impelled  to  this. 

The  produdions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  likewifc, 
were  nothing  but  coloflal  flatues,  palaces  of  brick, 
and  hanging  gardens.  What  was  wanting  in  art 
and  materials  was  attempted  to  be  made  up  by  mag- 
nitude: and  at  leaft  a  baby  Ionian  charafter  was  given 
to  the  more  feeble  monument  by  pleafant  gardens. 
I  do  not  much  regret,  therefore,  the  decay  of  thefe 
huge  piles  of  earth;  for,  it  is  probable,  they  were 
fer  from  ranking  high  as  works  of  art :  what  I  wilh 

is. 
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Is,  that  men  would  feek  among  their  ruins  for  tables 
of  chaldee  writing,  which  are  certainly  to  be  found 
there,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  feveral  travel- 
lers *. 

Not  properly  egyptian  arts,  but  the  arts  of  erratic 
hordes,  and  afterwards  of  commerce,  belonged  to 
this  region,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  it*s  fituation 
demanded.  The  Euphrates  was  fubjeft  to  inunda- 
tions, and  confequently  required  canals  to  draw  off 
it's  waters,  and  enable  it  to  impart  fertility  to  a 
more  extenfive  diftridt.  Hence  the  invention  of 
water  wheels  and  pumps,  if  they  were  not  borrowed 
from  the  egyptians.  The  country  at  fome  diftance 
from  this  river,  which  was  once  inhabited  and  fruit- 
ful, is  now  fterile,  bec^ufe  it  is  a  ftranger  to  the 
aftive  hand  of  induftry.  From  the  care  of  cattle 
to  hufbandry  the  ftep  here. was  eafy,  as  the  fettled 
inhabitant  was  invited  to  it  by  Nature  herfelf.  The 
fine  fruits  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  that  fpon- 
taneoufly  (hot  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
with  uncommon  luxuriance,  and  richly  rewarded 
the  little  care  they  required,  converted  the  fliepherd, 
almoft  without  his  being  confcious  of  the  change,into 
a  hulbandman  and  gardener,  A  wood  of  beautiful, 
palm-trees  gave  him  food  in  their  fruits,  and  timber 
for  the  ereftion  of  a  dwelling  more  feCure  than  his 
tent.  The  clay  baked  with  facility  affifted  him  in  it's 
conftruftion ;  and  thus  the  tent  was  imperceptibly 
changed  for  a  better,  though  lefs  moveable  habita- 

*  See  Delia  Valle  on  the  ruins  near  Ardefli,  Niebuhr  on  the 
beaps  of  rains  near  Hella,&c* 

lion. 
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tion.  The  fame  earth  afforded  him  veflcls,  and 
therewith  a  hundred  conveniencies  for  domeftic  life. 
He  learned  to  bake  bread,  and  to  drefs  his  viftuals, 
till  at  length  he  was  led  by  commerce  to  thofe  vo- 
luptuous feafts  and  entertainments,  for  which  the 
babylonians  were  famed  in  very  remote  times.  From 

••  making  little  idols  of  baked  clay,  he  foon  learned  to 
fafhion  and  bake  coloffal  ftatues ;  from  the  models 
of  which  to  moulds  for  cafting  metals  the  progrefs 
was  cafy. '  As  letters  or  figures  imprinted  gn  the  fbft 
clay  were  rendered  firm  by  the  aid  of  fire,  he  learned 
imperceptibly  to  preferve  a  knowledge  of  former 
times  in  bricks,  and  improved  on  the  obfervations 
of  his  predeceffors.  Even  aftronomy  was  a  fortu- 
nate invention  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  thefe  re- 
gions. The  fhepherd,  as  he  fat  feeding  his  flocks 
on  the  beautiful  and  ex  ten  five  plain,  obferved  in 
quiet  leifure  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  bright  ftars 
in  his  v^aft  and  clear  horizon.  He  gave  them  names, 
as  lie  gave  names  to  his  Iheep,  and  noted  down  their 
changes  in  his  memory.  Thefe  obfervations  were 
continued  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houfes  of  Baby- 
lon, on  which  men  amufed  themfclvcs  with  conver- 
fation  after  the  heat  of  the  day :  till  at  length  a 
particular  building  was  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of 

■  this  attradlive  and  indifpenfable  fcience,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  the  records  of  the  ce- 
leftial  periods.  Thus  has  Nature  incited  man  to  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge  and  fcience  ;  fo  that  even 
thefe  her  gifts  are  as  much  local  produAions,  as  any 
others  upon  Earth.  At  the  foot  of  Cadcafus  her 
fountains  of  naphtha  put  fire  into  the  hand  of  man  5 

whence 
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whence  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  fabl/of  Prome* 
thcus  originated  there:  in  the  pleafant  palm-groves- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  {he  gently  moulded 
the  wandering  (hepherd  into  an  induftrious  inhabi- 
tant of  towns  and  cities. 

Another  clafs  of  babylonifh  arts  arofe  from  the 
circumftance  of  this  countrj^'s  having  been  from  an- 
cient times,  as  it  ever  will  be,  a  central  point  of  the 
commerce  between  the  eaft  and  weft.  No  celebrated 
city  arofe  in  the  heart/ of  Perfia,  as  no  river  flowed? 
thence  to'  the  fea :  but  what  points  of  animation 
were  the  Hindus  and  the  Ganges,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates !  The  Perfian  gulf  was  near,  which  early 
enriched  Babyloti,  by  the  tranfport  of  the  merchan- 
dize of  India,  and  made  it  the  parent  of  commer- 
cial induftry  *.  The  fplendour  of  the  babylbnians 
in  their  linen,  tapeftry,  needlework,  and  other  ftufFs, ' 
is  wellknown :  wealth  introduced  luxury :  luxury 
and  induftry  brought  the  two  fexes  clofer  together 
than  in  other  afiatic  provinces,  to  which  the  reigns 
of  fome  queens  probably  not  a  little  contributed. 
In  Qiort,  the  formation  of  thcfe  people  prooeedal 
fo  entirely  from  their  fituation  and  mode  of  life, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  fubjed  for  rhuch  wonder, 
had  nothing  extraordinary  been  produced  from  fuch 
circumftances,  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  World.  Nature* 
has  her  favourite  fpots  on  the  Earth,  which,  parti- 
cularly on  the  banks  of  riversj  and  feled  parts  of  the 

•  Eichhom's  Gefchubte  dts  Ofiindifcben  Handels,  *  Hiilory  of 
the  Trade  of  the  Eaft  Ind  ies,*  p.  1 2  :  Gatcerer's  Eirdeitung  zur 
fjnchmntfiifcbtn  Vniverfalb^ftorie^  *  Introduftion  to  a  fynchronif- 
lUpal  IJnivcrfal  Hiftory/  p.  77, 
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fe^oaft,  excite  and  reward  the  induftry  of  man.  As 
an  Egypt  arofe  on  the  Nile,  a  Hindoftan  on  the 
Qanges  j  here  (he  created  a  Nineveh  and  a  Babylon, 
and  in  more  recent  times'  a  Seleucia  and  Palmyra. 
Had  Alexander  attained  the  accomplifliment  of  his 
wifli,  to  rule  the  World  frota  Babylon,  how  different 
an  afpeft  would  this  delightful  country  have  pre- 
ferved  for  ages ! 

'  The  aflyrians  and  babylpnians  (hared  alfo  in  al- 
phabetical  writing,  the  poffeffion  of  which  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  hither  Afia  had  reckoned  among 
their  advantages  from  time  immemorial,  I  (hall 
»  not. here  enter  into  the  queftion,  to  what  people 
this  noble  invention  is  properly  due.  * :  fuffice  it, 
that  all  the  aramean  tribes  boafted  of  this  prcfent 
of  the  primitive  world,  and  held  hieroglyphics  in 
a  fort  of  religious  •abomination.  I  cannot  perfuade 
myfelf,  therefore,  that  hieroglyphics  were  employed 
by  the  babylonians :  their  magi  interpreted  the  ftars, 
events,  accidents,  vifions,  and  fecret  writing;  but 
not  hieroglyphics.  Thus  the  writing  of  Fate,  that 
appeared  to  the  revelling  Belfhazzar  'f ,  confifted  of 
letters  and  fyllablos,  which,  after  the  oriental  man- 
ner, appeared  to  him  in  confufed  lines,  but  not  in 
images.  Even  the  paintings,  that  Semiramis  placet^ 
on  her  walls,  the  fyrian  letters,  that  (be  direftfcd  to 
be  cut  on  the  rock  of  her  image,  confirm  the  ufe  of 
letters,  without  hieroglyphics,  among  t*hefe  people, 
in  the  remoteft  times.  Thefe  alone  rendered  it  pol- 
ble  for  the  babylonians  fo  early  to  have  written  con- 

♦  Of  this  clfcwhere^  f.  Daniel  V.  5,25. 
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trads,  chronicles  of  their  kingdom,  and  a  conti- 
nued ferics  of  celeftial  pbfervations :  by  thefe  alone 
they  have  tranfmitted  themfelves  tp  pofterity  as  a 
civilized  people.  It  is  true,  neither  their  aftronp- 
mical  .catalogues,  nor  any  of  their  writings,  have 
reached  us,  though  they  Were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Ariftotle :  yet,  that  they  /  once  had  fuch  gives  no 
fmall  fame  to  this  people. 

When  we  talk  of  the  learning  of  the  ^haldeans, 
hpwever,  we  miift  not  meafure  it  by  our  ftandard. 
At  Babylon  the  fcien^es  were  confined  exclufively 
to  a  clafs  of  men  of  learning,  who,  on  the  decline  of 
the  nation^  became  ultimately  deteftable  impoftors. 
They  were  called  chaldeans  probably  from  the  pe- 
riod when  the  chalcleans  ruled  over  Babylon :  for 
the  clafs  of  literati  had  been  a  regular  order  of  the 
ftate,  eftabliflbed  by  the  government,  from  the  time' 
of  Belus :  and  it  is  very  likely,  that  this  clafs,  by 
way  of  flattery  to  their  rulers,  aflumed  the  name 
of  their  nation.  They  were  the  philofophers  of  the 
court,  and  accordingly  {looped  to  all  the  bafe  arts 
and  deceptions  of  court  philofophy.  In  thefe  times, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  they  added  as  little  to  their 
ancient  ftores,  as  the  chinefe  tribunal  to  the  im- 
provement of  learning  in  China.  *  ' 

The  proximity  of  the  mountains,  from  which  fo 
many  uncivilized  nations  came  thronging  down, 
was  in  fome  refpefts  fortunate,  in  others  unfortu- 
nate, to  this  delightful  country.  The  afljrian  and 
baby  Ionian  empires  were  fubdued.by  the  chaldeans< 
and  medes,  and  thefe  were  conquered  by  the  per- 
fians,  till  at,  length  the  whole  became  a  fubjugated 

defert. 
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defert,  and  the  feat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  a 
more  northern  region.  Tijus  we  have  not  much  to 
learn  from  thefe  empires,  either  in  war  or  politics. 
TJieir  mode  of  attack  was  rude,  their  conquefts  only 
plunderings,  their  polity  the  miferable  mode  of  go- 
verning by  fatraps,  which  has  almoft  always  pre- 
vailed among  the  orientals  in  thefe  parts.  Hence 
the  }*>ermanent  form  of  thefe  monarchies:  hence 
the  frequent  revolts  againft  them,  and  their  total 
overthrow  by  the  capture  of  a  fingle  city,  or  one  or 
two  general  battles.  Indeed,  foon  'after  the  empire 
.  was  firft  overturned,  Arbaces  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifli  a  fort  of  connected  ariftocracy  of  fatraps :  but 
he  did  not  fucceed  \  as  all  the  median  and  arameaa 
tribes  in  general  knew  no  mode  of  government  ex- 
cept the  defpotic.  Their  mode  of  life  had  been  that 
of  nomades :  accordingly  their  idea  of  a  king  was 
that  of  a  ftieik,  and  father  of  a  family,  and  this  left 
no  room  for  political  liberty,  or  the  joint  fway  of 
many.  As  one  Sun  enlightens  the  Heavens,  fo 
ihould  there  be  but  one  ruler  on  Earth,  and  he  foon 
affumed  all  the  fplendour  of  the  Sun,  all  the  glory 
of  a  terreftrial  divinity.  Evenf^  thing  flowed  from 
tis  favour :  every  thing  attached  to  his  perfon  :  in 
him  the  flate  lived,  and  with  him  it  commonly  ter- 
minated. A  Karam  was  the  court  of  the  prince : 
be  was  acquainted  with  nothings  but  (ilvcr  and  gold, 
men-fervants  and  maid-fervants,  lands  that  he  pof* 
fefled  as  fields  of  pafture,  and  herds  of  men  whom 
he  drove  wherever  he  pleafed,  if  indeed  he  forbore 
from  flaughtering  them.  Barbarous  government  of 
wandering  hordes  !  yet  occafionally,  though  but 
4  *  fcldom. 
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{cldom,'  it  enjoyed  a  gocxi  prince,  the  true  (hepherd 
and  father  of  his  people. 


CHAPTER      ir. 

Medes  and  Perjims, 

The  medes  are  known  in  the  hiftory  of  the  World 
for  warlike  deeds  and  luxury ;  but  have  never  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  by  new  inventions,  or  im- 
provements in  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate.  They 
were  mountaineers,  brave  and  Ikilled  in  horfeman- 
ihip,  the  natives  of  a  northern  country  for  the  moft 
part  uncultivated.  With  thefe  qualifications,  they 
fubverted  the  ancient  affyriari  empire,  the  fultans 
of  which  indolently  flumbered  in  their  harams ;  and 
(bon  withdrew  ther^felves  from  the  new  empire  of 
Aflyria.  But  they  were  as  quickly  fubjefted  by 
their  fagacious  Dejoces  to  a  rigorous  monarchical 
government,  which  at  length  exceeded  the  perfian 
itfelf  in  luxury  and  fplendour.  At  length  they  were 
united,  under  Cyrus  the  great,  with  that  multitude 
of  nations,  which  exalted  the  perfian  monarchs  into 
ibvereigns  of  the  World." 

If  there  be  any  prince,  with  whom  hiftory  ftems 
to  deviate  into  fidion,  it  is  Cyrus,  the  founder  of 
the  perfian  empire ;  whether  we  read  the  accounts 
of  this  child  of  the  gods,  the  conqueror  and  law- 
giver of  nations,  given  by  the  hebrews  or  the  per- 
iians,  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  Unqueftionably 
the  ]a(l*mentioned  pleafing  hiflorian,  who  caught 
the  idea  of  a  Cyropedia  from  his  tutor,  coUefted 
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fome  truths  concerning  him,  during  his  campaigns 
in  Afia :  but  as  Cyrus  had  long  been  dead,  he  could 
have  heard  them  only  after  the  afiatic  manner,  in 
that  ftyle  of  exs^erated  praife,  which  thefe  people 
always  employ  in  their  accounts  of  their  kings  and 
heroes.  Thus  Xenophon  was  to  Cyhis,  what  Ho- 
mer was  to  Ulyfles  and  Achilles,  with  regard  to 
whom  the  poet  had  fome  truths,  on  which  to  build. 
To  us,  however,  it  is  of  little  importance,  which  of 
the  two  deals  mod  in  fiftion :  it  is  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe,  that  Cyrus  fubdued  Afia,  and  founded  an 
empire,  which  extended  from  the  Hindus  to  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  If  Xenophon  have  truly  de- 
fcribed  the  mannei*s  of  the  ancient  perfians,  among 
whom  Cyrus  was  educated;  the  german  may  be 
proud,  that  he  is.  probably  of  a  race  allied  to  theirs, 
and  may  the  Cyropedia  be  read  by  every  prince  in 
Germany. 

But,  thou  great  and  good  Cyrus,  could  my  voice 
reach  thy  grave  in  Pafagarda,  it  (hould  interrogate 
thy  duft,  for  what  purpofe  thou  becameft  fuch  a 
conqueror.  In  the  youthful  courfe  of  thy  viftories, 
didft  thou  aflt  thyfelf  of  what  ufe  the  innumerable 
nations,  the  unbounded  regions,  fubjefted  to  thy 
name,  would  be  to  thyfelf  and  thy  pofterity  ?  Could 
thy  fpirit  be  always  prefent  to  them  ?  could  it  con* 
tinue  to  live  and  operate  on  all  fucceeding  genera- 
tions ?  And  if  not,  what  a  burden  didft  thou  im- 
pofe  on  thy  fucceflbrs,  in  giving  them  to  wear  the 
royal  robe  made  up  of  fuch  complicated  patches  ? 
It's  parts  gould  not  fail  to  break  afundcr,  or  prefs 
the  wearer  down.    This  was  the  hiftory  of  Perfia 

under 
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under  the  fucceffors  of  Cyrus.  His  fpirit  of  con- 
queft  fet  before  them  fo  vaft  an  objed,  that  they 
aimed  at  enlarging  the  empire,  when  it  cpuld  no 
longer  be  ehlarged :  jthus  they  roamed  and  ravaged 
on  all  fides,  till  the  ambition  of  a  provoked  enemy 
brought  them  to  a  melancholy  end.  The  perfian 
empire  fubfifted  fcarcely  two  centuries;  and.it  is 
wonderful,  that  it*s  duration  was  fo  long ;  for  it's 
root  was  fo  fmall>  and  it's  branches  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  muft  of  neceflity  fall  to  the  ground* 

Whenever  the  empire  of  humanity  Ihall  be  efta* 
blilhed  amortg  mankind,  the  mad  fpirit  of  conquefl, 
which  neceflarily  dcflroys  itfelf  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, will  immediately  be  renounced  at  her  diftates* 
You  drive  men  like  cattle ;  and  join  them  together 
.  as  if  they  were  inanimate  fubftances,  without  re* 
flefting,  that  they  have  minds,  and  that  perhaps  the 
laft,  the  outermoft  piece  of  the  fabric  will  break  off, 
and  crulh  the  builder.  A  kingdom  confiftirtg  of  a 
fingle  nation  is  a  family,  a  wellregulated  houlhold  : 
it  repofcs  on  itfelf,  for  it  is  founded  by  Nature,  and 
flands  and  falls  by  time  alone.  An  empire  formed" 
by  forcing  together  a  hundred  nations,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  provinces,  is  no  body  politic,  but  a 
monftcr* 

Such  was  the  perfian  empire  from  the  beginning; 
thougli  it  becan>e  more  evident  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  His  Ion,  in  every  thing  elfe  different  from 
his  father,  was  delirous  of  extending  hisT  conquefts 
ftill  farther;  and  fo  madly  attacked  Egj^pt  and 
Ethiopia,  tha^  fcarcely  famine  itfelf  could^  repel  him 
from  the  dcfcrts..  What  did  he  and  his  empire  gain 
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by  it  ?  or  in  what  did  he  benefit  the  conquered 
lands?  He  ravaged  Egypt,  and  deftroyed  the 
fplendid  temples  and  other  monuments  of  art  in 
Thebes.  Senfelefs  deftroyer !  Slaughtered  genera- 
tions are  replaced  by  other  generations  fucceeding : 
but  fuch  works  are  never  to  be  reftoied.  Evea 
now  they  lie  in  ruins,  unexplored,  and  hardly  to 
be  diftinguiftied :  every  traveller  regrets  the  mad- 

'nefs  of  the  fot,  who  robbed  us  of  thefe  treafures  of 
antiquity  for  no  caufe,and  to  no  end. 
.  Scarcely  had  Cambyfes  fallen  a  viftim  to  his  owa 
folly,  when  even  the  wifer  Darius  fet  out  from  the 
point,  where  he  had  left  off.  He  attacked  the 
fcythians  and  hindoos :  he  plundered  Thrace  and 
Macedonia :  yet  all  that  he  gained  was  the  dif- 
perfion  of  fome  fparks  among  the  macedonians,  that 
in  time  burft  out  into  a  flame,  by  which  the  laft 
king  of  his  name  was  confumed.  The  greeks  he  at- 
tacked with  little  avail ;  and  his  fuccelFor  Xerxes 
aflailed  them  with  lefs.  Now  if  we  read  the  .cata- 
logue of  fliips  and  men  employed  in  the  military  ex- 

.  peditions  of  thefe  defpots,  and  furniflied  to  the  mad 
conqueror  by  the  whole  perfian  empire ;  if  we  con- 
fider  the  feas  of  blood,  that  flowed  in  every  revolt 

,  of  unjuftly  fubjugated  countries  on  the  Euphrates^ 
the  Nile,  t,he  Hindus,  the  Halys,  and  the  Araxes> 
for  no  other  reafon  but  that  what  once  was  called 
perfian  might  retain  the  name  of  perfian  flill ;  who 
would  (hed  feminine  tears,  fuch  as  Xerxes  wept  at 
the  fight  of  his  innocent  flock  deflined  for  flaughter» 
and  not  rather  tears  of  blood ,  tears  of  indignation, 
that  fuch  a  fenfelcfs  empire,  and  fo  inimical  to  man* 

kind. 
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kind,  ftiould  bear  the  ftamp  of  a  ,Cyrus  on  it*s  fore- 
head ?  Did  any  perfian  ravager  of  the  World  found 
fuch  kingdoms,  cities,  and  edifices^  as  he  deftroyed, 
or  endeavoured  to  deftroy  i  Babylon,  Thebes,  Sidon, 
Greece,  and  Athens  ?  Was  any  one  of  them  capable 
of  founding  fuch  ? 

It  is  a  rigorous  yet  beneficent  law  of  fate,  that  all 
overgrown  power,  as  well  as  all  evil,  ftiould  deftroy 
itfelf.  The  decline  of  Perfia  commenced  with  the 
deathf  of  Cyrus :  for  though  it  maintained  it's  ex- 
ternal fplendour  for  a  century,  particularly  in  con<* 
fequence  of  the  meafures  taken  by  Darius,  the 
worm,  that  gnaws-.the  vitals  of  every  defpotic  em- 
pire, lurked  within.  Cyrus  divided  his  dom?mon^ 
into  viceroyalties ;  and  thefe  he  kept  in  due  fub- 
jeftion  by  his  own  fuperintendance,  having  eftab- 
lifhed  a  rpeedy  communication  with  them  all,  and 
watching  over  the  whole  himfelf.  Darius  divided 
the  empire,  or  at  leaft  his  court,  ftill  more  nicely, 
and  ftood  on  his  elevated  ftation  as  a  juft  and  active 
ruler.  But  the  great  kings,  born  to  the  throne  of  de- 
fpotifm,  foon  became  effeminate  tyrants.  Xerxes, 
even  on  his  difgraceful  flight  from  Greece,  when  far 
other  thoughts  fhould  have  X)ccupied  his  mind,  be- 
gan a  fcandalous  amour  at  Sardis.  Moft  of  his  fuc- 
ceflTors  trod  in  the  fame  fteps :  and  thus  corruptions, 
revolts,  confpiracies,  aflafTmations,  unfuccefsful  en- 
terprizes,  and  the  like,  are  almoft  the  only  remark- 
able occurrences,  that  the  latter  hiftory  of  Perfia 
affords.  The  minds  of  the  nobles  were  depraved, 
and  thofe  of  the  commonalty  participated  the  cor-? 
ruption.     At  length  no  fovereign  was  fecure  df  his 
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life ',  and  the  throne  tottered  even  under  the  beft 
princes  :  till  Alexander  burft  into  Afia,  and  in  a  few 
battles  put  an  end  to  the  internally  unfettkd  em- 
|Mre.  Unhappily  this  fell  out  under  a  monarch,  who 
dcfervcd  a  better  fate :  he  innocently  fufFcred  foe 
the  fins  of  his  forefathers,  and  died  by  the  bafeft 
treachery.  If  any  hiftory  in  the  World  proclaim 
in  confpicuous  charafters,  that  licentioufnefs  de- 
ftroys  itfelf,  that^  an  unlimited  and  almoft  lawlcfs 
power  is  the  mod  fearful  weaknefs,  and  that  every 
efiemioate  government  condufted  by  fatraps  is  the 
ftipft  infallible  poifon,  as  well  for  the  prince  as  for 
the  people ;  it  is  the  hiftory  of  Perfia. 

For  thefe  reafons,  there  was  not  a  fingle  nation, 
on  which  the  empire  of  Perfia  had  ^  happy  in- 
fluence: it  deftroyed,  and  did  not  build  up:  it 
compelled  the  provinces  to  pay  difgraCeful  tributes^ 
one  to  the  queen's  girdle,  another  to  her  head- 
drefs,  a  third  to  her  necklace ;  but  it  did  not  bind 
them  together  by  better  laws  aiKl  inftitutions.  All 
the  fplendour,  all  the  fuperhuman  pomp,  all  the 
divine  homage,  of  thefe  monarchs,  are  now  no,  more : 
theit  favourites  and  fatraps  are  duft,  like  them- 
fclves ;  and  the  gold  they  extorted  'is  perhaps  equally 
buried  in  the  earth.  Their  very  hiftory  is  a  fable  i 
a  fable  which,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  greek 
and  of  an  afiatic,  can  fcarcely  be  reconciled.  Even 
the  ancient  languages  of  Perfia  are  dead  :  and  the 
fole  monuments  of  it's  magnificence,  the  ruins  of 
Perfepolis,  remain,  with  their  elegant  letters  and  co- 
.  loiTal  ^gures,  hitherto  inexplicable.  Fate  has  taken 
tehgeance  on  thefe  fultans :  they  are  iwxpt  away 
»         4  from 
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from  the  face  of  the  £arth,  as  if  by  the  peililent 
fimoom«  and  where  their  memory  furvives^  as  among 
the  greeks,  it  furvives  with  difgrace,  the  baiis  of 
more  fanned  and  more  to  be  admired  greatpefs. 

Time  has  favo^ired  us  with  no  mental  produdtion 
of  the  perfians,  except  the  books  of  Zoroafter,  if 
they  could  be  proved  to  be  genuine  *.  As  a  whole, 
however,  they  agree  fo  little  with  many  other  ac- 
counts of  the  religion  of  thefe  people ;  they  bear, 
too,  fuch  evident  marks  of  a  mixture  with  later 
opinions  of  the  bramins  and  chriftians ;  that  the 
groundwork  alone  can  be  admitted  to  be  genuine, 
and  this  admits  of  eafy  explanation.  The  ancient 
perfians,  for  example,  were,  like  all  rude  nations, 
and  particularly  mountaineers,  worfliippers  of  the 
vital  elements  of  the  World :  but  as  they  quitted 
their  uncivilized  ilate,  and  raifed  themfelves  by 
their  vidtories  almoft  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  lux- 
ury ;  it  was  neceffary,  according  to  the  mode  of 
Afia,  that  they  (hould  have  a  more  refined  fyitem 
or  ceremonial  of  religion. 

With  this  they  were  furniflied  by  Zoroafter,  or 
Zerduiht,  under  the  aufpices  of  Darius  Hyftaipes. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  perfian  government  is  evi- 
dently the  bafis  of  this  fyftem.  As  fcven  princes 
ftood  round  the  throne  of  the  king,  feven  fpirits 
ftand  before  'God,  and  execute'  his  commands 
throughout  the  World.  Ormuzd,  the  good  power 
of  li^t,  had  inceffantly  to  contend  againft  Aliriman, 

*  Ztnd'Avtfid^    Ouvragi  df  Zoroajfn,    *  Zend-Avefta»  a 
Wprk  of  Zoroafter/  by  Anquetil  du  Perron>  Paris,  I77i» 
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the  prince  of  darknefs,  while  every  good  being  aided 
him  in  the  conflid :  a  political  idea,  which  the  per- 
fonification  of  the  enemies  of  Perfia,  who  appear 
throughout  the  Zend-Aveila  as  the  fervanle  of  Ahri« 
man,  as  evil  fpirits,  evidently  elucidates.    All  the 
moral  ordinances  of  this  religion  too  are  pditic : 
they  relate  to  purity  of  body  and  mind,  domeftic 
harmony,  and  reciprocity  of  kind  aftions :  they  re- 
commend agriculture,  and  the  planting  of  ufeful 
trees ;  the  extermination  of  vermin^  which  appear  as 
an  army  of  evil  fpirits  in  bodily  form  ;  attention  to 
decorum;  early  and  prolific  marriages  ;  the  educa* 
tiqn  of  children ;  honouring  the  king  and  his  fer- 
vants ;  love  towards  the  (late :  and  all  thefe  after 
the  perfian  manner.     In  (hort,  the  bafis  of  this  fyf- 
tem  appears  obvioufly  as  a  political  religion,  fuch  as 
at  the  time  of  Darius  could  no  where  have  been 
invented  and  introduced,  except  in  the  perfian  em- 
pire.    Ancient  national  ideas  and   opinions,   too, 
muft  neceflkrily  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  fuperfti- 
tion.     Hence  the  adoration  of  fire,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly an   ancient   religious  worfhip,   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fprings  of  naphtha,  near  the 
Cafpian  fea.    Hence  fo  many  fuperftitious  practices 
for  the  purification  of  the  body ;  and  that  extreme 
fear  of  demons,  which,  in  alnioft  every  fenfible  ob- 
jeft,  forms  the  bafe  of  the  prayers,  vows,  and  fa- 
cred  ceremonies  of  the  parfees.    All  thefe  fliow  the 
low  degree  of  mental  cultivation  attained  by  the 
people,  for  whofe   benefit   this   religion  was   in- 
vented :  and  this  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with 
the   idea    we  entertain   of  the  ancient  perfians. 

»  Laftly, 
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Laflly,  the  fmall  part  of  this  fyftcm,  which  refers 
to  general  notions  of  nature,  is  altogether  drawn 
from  the  doftrines  of  the  magi,  which  it  merely 
refines  and  exalts  in  it*s  own  manner.  It  iubjeAs 
the  two  principles  of  creation,  light  and  daiknefs,  to 
an  infinitely  fuperiour  being,  which  it  ftyles  bound- 
lefs  time ;  and  lets  the  good  every  where  overcome 
the  evil,  and  ultimately  fo  fwallow  it  up,  that  every 
thing  terminates  in  a  holy  kingdom  of  light.  Con- 
templated on  this  fide  the  political  religion  of  Zo- 
roafter  is  a  kind  of  philofophical  theodicy,  fu«h  as 
he  could  offer  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
notions  that  then  prevailed. 

,  In  this  origin  we  perceive  the  caufe,  why  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroafter  could  not  poffefs  the  {lability  of 
the  inftitutions  of  the  bramins  and  lamas.  The 
defpotic  etnpire  was  eflabliflied  long  before  it;  and 
thus  it  was  or  became  only  a  fort  of  monkilh  reli- 
gion, adapted  to  the  political  fyftem.  Now  though 
Darius  fuppreffed  by  force  the  magi,  who  formed 
a  diflinft  body  of  men  in  the  perfian  empire  ;  and 
was  eager  to  introduce  this  religion,  which  laid 
fpiritual  fetters  alone  on  the  monarch ;  it  could 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  fed:,  though  it  was 
the  ruling  feft  for  a  century.  .  Accordingly  the 
worfliip  of  fire  extended  widely :  to  the  left,  beyond 
Media,  as  far  as  Cappadocia,  where  it's  temples  were 
ftanding  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo;  to  the  right,  as 
far  as  the  Hindus.  But  as  the  perfian  empire  com- 
pletely funk  beneath  the  fortune  oF  Alexander,  this, 
the  religion  of  the  ftate,  alfo  found  an  end.  It's 
ieven  amfhafpands  ferved  no  more,  and  the  image 
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of  Orqiuzd  no  longer  f^t  on  the  pcrfian  throne.  It's 
feafon  was  paft,  and  it  became  an  empty  Ihadow,  as 
is  the  rdigion  of  the  hindoos  out  of  their  own 
country.  By  the  greeks  it  was  tolerated ;  at  length 
it  was  perfecuted  with  unfpeakable  rigour  by  the 
mobammedans;  and  in  confequence  it's  melan- 
choly remnant  took  flight  to  a  corner  of  India } 
where,  like  a  ruin  of  ailtiquity,  without  end  or  pur^ 
pofe,  it  continues  it*s  ancient  faith  and  fuperftition, 
calculated  for  the  perfian  empire  alone,  and  has  am- 
plified it  with  the  opinions  of  the  nations  among 
whom  it  has  been  thrown  by  fate,  probably  without 
being  confcious  of  the  change.  Such  an  augmen- 
tation naturally  arifes  out  of  the  courfe  of  time 
and  events :  for  every  religion,  when  forced  from 
it's  own  foil  and  fpherej  muft  neceflarily  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  living  world  around  it.  For  the 
refl:,  the  generality  of  parfees  in  India  are  quiet, 
peaceable,  induftrious  people,  and,  confidcred  as  a 
fociety,  furpafs  many  other  religious  fefts.  They 
aflift  their  poor  with  great  zeal,  and  expel  every 
irreclajmably  immoral  perfon  from  their  conimu* 
nity  *. 

•  Sec  Niebuhr's  Traveh, 
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"The  Hebrews. 

The  defcendants  of  Hcber  make  a  very  diminu- 
tive figure,  when  we  confider  them  immediately 
after  the  perfians.  Their  country  was  fmall ;  and 
the  part  they'afted  on  the  ftage  of  the  World,  both 
in  and  out  of  this  country,  was  infignificant,  as 
they  feldom  appeared  in  the  charafter  of  conquerors. 
Yet  through  the  will  of  Fate,  and  a  feries  of  events, 
the  caufes  of  which  are  cafy  to  be  traced,  they  havQ 
had  more  influence  on  other  nations,  than  any  people 
of  Afia :  nay  in  fome  degree,  through  the  mediums 
of  chriftianity  and  mohammedanifm,  they  have  been 
the  ground  work  of  enlightening  the  greater  part  of 
the  World. 

That  the  hebrews  had  written  annals  of  their 
aftions,  at  a  time  in  which  moft  of  the  now  en- 
lightened nations  were  totally  ignorant  of  writing, 
annals  which  they  ventured  to  carry  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World,  diftinguifhes  them  in  an  emi-^ 
nent  manner.  But  they  are  flill  more  advantage- 
oufly  diftlngiliflied  by  this,  that  they  neither  derived 
their  account  from  hieroglyphics,  nor  obfcured  it 
by  them ;  for  it  is  taken  merely  from  family  chroni- 
cles, and  interwoven  with  hiftorical  tales  or  poems ; 
and  it*s  value  as  hiftory  is  evidently  increafed  by  this 
fimplicity  of  fofm.  This  account,  too,  derives  fin- 
gular  weight  from  it*s  having  been  preferved  for  fome 

thoufands 
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thoufands  of  years,  with  almoft  fuperftitious  fcru- 
pulofity,  as  a  divine  prerogative  of  their  race,  and 
introduced  by  chriftianity  into  nations,  that  have 
examined  and  queflioned,  explained  and  ufed  it, 
with  a  fpirit  of  freedom  unknown  to  the  jews.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  accounts  of  thcfe 
people  given  by  other  nations,  by  Manetho  the 
cgyptiaii  in  particular,  (hould  differ  fo  widely  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  hebrews  themfelves  :  yet,  if  the 
latter  be  impartially  confidered,  and  the  fpirit  of 
the  narrative  underftood,  it  certainly  deferves  more 
credit,  than  the  flandcrs  of  foreign  enemies,  by 
whom  the  jews  were  defpifed.  I  fcruple  not,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  hiflory  of  the  hebrews,  as  related 
by  thenifelves,  for  my  groundwork :  begging  the 
reader,  at  the  fame  time,  not  abfolutely  to  rejcd  the 

•  tales  of  their  enemies  with  contempt,  but  merely  to 
read  them'  with  caution. 

Thus,  according  to  the  mofl  ancient  national 
ftories  of  the  hebrews,  their  progenitor  paflcd  the 
Euphrates  as  (lieik  of  a  \yandcring  horde,  and  at 
laft  arrived  in  Paleftine.  Here  he  found  room  with- 
out oppofition,  to  purfue  the  paftoral  life  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  and  worlhip  the  god  of  his  fathers  after  the 
manner,  of  his  tribe.  His  pofierity  of  the  third 
generation  were  led  into  Egypt  by  the  fingular  good 
fortune  of  one  of  their  family,  and  there  continued 
to  follow  the  pafloral  life,  without  mixing  with  the 

'  inhabitants  of  the  country  i  till,  it  is  not  exadly 
known  in  what  generation,  they  were  emancipated 
by  their  future  legiflator  from  the  contempt  and 
oppreflion,  which  from  their  characfler  of  fliepherds 

they 
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they  muft  have  experienced  among  thofe  people,  and 
conduced  into  Arabia.  Here  the  great  man,  the 
greateft  thefe  people  had  ever  had,  completed  his 
work;  and  gave  them  a  conftitution,  founded  on 
the  religion  and  mode  of  life  of  their  fathers  it  is 
tnie,  but  fo  intermingled  with  egyptian  polity,  as 
on  the  one  hand  to  raife  them  from  a  wandering 
horde  to  the  ftate  of  a  cultivated  nation,  yet  on 
the  other  to  wean  them  completely  from  Egypt,  fo 
that  they  were  never  after  defirous  of  treading  the 
fwarthy  foil.  All  the  laws  of  Mofes  evince  won* 
derful  refledlion :  they  extend  from  the  greateft  to 
the  fmalleft  things,  to  fway  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
in  every  circumftance  of  life,  and  to  be,  as  Mofes 
frequently  repeats,  an  everlafting  law. 

This  profound  fyftem  of  laws  was  by  no  means 
'  the  produftion  of  a  moment :  the  legiflator  added 
to  it  as  circumftances  required,  and  before  his  death 
bound  the  whole  nation  to  the  obfervance  of  it's 
future  political  conftitution.  For  forty  years  he 
exaftcd  a  ftrict  obedience  to  his  injunftions  :  per- 
haps fo  long  a  time  was  confumed  by  the  people  in 
the  deferts  of  Arabia,  that,  the  firft  ftubborn  genera- 
tion being  dead,  a  people  brought  up  to  thefe  cuf- 
toms  might  fettle  in  the  land  of  it's  fathers  properly 
qualified  for'  their  exercife. 

But  the  wifii  of  this  patriotic  man  was  not  fiil- 
filfcd.  The  aged  Mofes  died  on  the  confines  of  the 
land  he  fought;  and  when  his  fucceflbr  entered 
it,  he  enjoyed  not  fufficient  authority  and  refpeft, 
to  follow  completely  the  plan  of  the  lawgiver.  The 
li^brews  purfued  not  their  conquefts  fo  far  as  they 

ought : 
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ought :  tbey  were  too  precipitate  in  dividing  the 
land,  andfittrng  down  in  peace.  The  more  potent 
tribes  firft  took  to  themfelves  the  largeft  portions, 
fo  that  their  weaker  brethren  could  fcarcely  find  a 
fettlement,  and  one  of  the  tribes  indeed  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  b^ng  divided  *.  Befide  this,  many 
fmaller  nations  remained  in  the  country :  fo  that  the 
ifraelites  retained  their  bittereft  hereditary  enemies 
among  them,  and  deftroyed  that  external  and  in- 
ternal compaft  rotundity,  which  alone  could  fecurc 
their  prefcribed  limits. 

From  this  incomplete  eftablifliment,  that  feries 
of  infecure  times,  which  fcarcely  ever  permitted 
the  encroaching  people  to  be  at  reft,  could  not 
but  enfue.  The  leaders,  that  neccflity  raifed  up, 
were  for  the  moft  part  to  be  confidercd  only  as 
fuccefsful  partifans :  and  when  at  length  the  people 
came  to  be  governed  by  kings,  thcfe  had  fo  much 
to  do  with  their  land  divided  into  tribes,  that  the 
third  was  the  laft  who  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the 
disjointed  realm.  Five  fixths  of  the  kingdom  with- 
drew from  his  fucceffor;  and  how  could  two  fuch 
feeble  governments  fubfift  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
powerful  enemies,  to  whofe  attacks  they  were  inccf- 
fantly  expofed  ?  The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  pro- 
perly no  regular  conftitution  j  and  it  embraced  the 
worlhip  of  foreirn  gods,  ya  order  to  preclude  any 
connexion  with  it's  fival^  who  worfliipi>ed  the  4e- 

^  The  tribe  of  Dan  got  a  corner  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
land.  See  the  Gtifi  der  Ehrai/cbeu  FoeJUi  *  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
foetry/  VoK  11. 

gitimate 
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gitimate  gotl  of  it's  own  knd.  It  was  natural,  that^^ 
according  to  the  language  of  thefe  people^  there 
Ihould  be  no  king  in  Ifracl  that  feared  the  Lord: 
lor,  if  there  had,  his  people  would  have  gone  up 
to  Jerufalem  to  worlhip,  and  his  dominion,  return- 
ing to  the  monarchy  from  which  it  had  been  torn, 
would  have  continued  no  longer  in  his  hands. 
Thus  they  wallowed  in  the  moft  wretched  imita- 
tion of  foreign  manners  and  cuftoms,  till  the  king 
of  Affyria  came,  and  plundered  the  little  realm,  as 
a  boy  would  rob  a  bird*s-neft.  The  other  kingdom, 
which  at  leaft  had  the  fupport  of  the  ancient  con- 
ilitution,  eftabliflied  by  two  potent  kings,  and  a  • 
fortified  capital,  held  out  fome  time  longer;  though 
only  till  a  more  powerful  viftor  thought  it  worth 
his  attention.  The  fpoiler  Nebuchadnezzar  came, 
and  made  it's  feeble  monarchs  firft  tributaries,  and 
laftly,  after  they  revolted,  flaves.  The  country  wa$ 
ravaged,  the  capital  was  rafed,  and  Judah  led  to 
Babylon  in  as  difgraceful  captivity,  as  Ifrael  had 
l)een  to  Media.  Thus,  confidered  as  a  (late,  fcarcely 
any  nation  exhibits  a  more  contemptible  figure  in 
l»iflory  than  this,  the  reigns  of  two  of  it*s  kings  ex- 
cepted. 

What  was  the  caufe  of  all  this  ?  In  my  opinioii 
it  is  clear,  from  the  courfe  of  the  narrative  itfelf : 
for  it  was  impoffible,  that  a  nation  with  fach  a  de- 
fcftivc  conftitution,  both  internally  and  externally, 
Ihould  profper  in  this  part  of  the  World.  If  David 
overrap  the  defert  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  thereby  only  ftirred  up  greater  enemies 
againft  his  fucceflbr,  could  he  thus  give  the  nation 

the 
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^he  {lability  it  wanted,  particularly  as  the  feat  of 
government  was  fixed  nearly  at  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  ?  His  fon  introduced  foreign 
wives,  trade,  and  luxury  into  tlic  Und:  into  a 
country,  that,  like  the  united  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, was  capable  of  fupporting  hulbandmen  and 
(hepherds  alone,  and  aftually  had  fuch  in  great 
multitudes  to  fupport.     Befides,  as  he  carried  on 

,  his  trade  for  the  mod  part  not  by  means  of  his  own 
nation,  but  of  the  edomites,  whom  he  had  con- 
quered, luxury  was  pernicious  to  his  kingdom*.  For 
the  reft,  fincc  the  time  of  Mofes  no  fecond  legif- 
lator  had  been  found  among  thefe  people,  who  was 
capable  of  bringing  back  the  ftate,  (battered  from 
it*s  beginning,  to  a  fundamental  conftitution  iuit- 
able  to  the  times.  The  learned  clafs  foon  de- 
clined ;  they  who  were  zealous  for  the  laws  of  the 
land  had  voices,  but  not  the  arm  of  power ;  the 
kings  were  for  the  mod  part  either  effeminate,  or 
creatures  of  the  priefts.  Thus  two  things  diametri- 
cally oppofite,  the  refined  nomocracy,  on  which 
Mofes  had  fettled  the  conftitution,  and  a  fort  of 
theocratic  monarchy,  fnch  as  prevailed  among  all 

'  the  nations  of  this  region  of  defpotifm,  contended 
together:  and  thus  the  law  of  Mofes  became  a 
law  of  bondage  to  a  people,  to  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  a  law  of  political  liberty. 

In  the  courfe  of  time  the  cafe  became  altered^ 
but  not  improved.  When  the  jewSy  fet  at  liberty 
by  Cyrus,  returned  from  bondage,  much  diminiflied 
in  number,  they  had  learned  \iiany  other  things^ 
but  no  genuine  political  conftitution.  How,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  was  the  knowledge  of  fuch  a  conftitution  to 

• 

have  been  acquired  in  Aflyria  or  Chaldea  ?  Their' 
Icrntimenis  fiuftuated  between  monarchical  and  fa- 
cerdotal  government :  they  built  a  temple,  as  if 
this  would  have  revived  the  times  of  Mofes  and  So- 
lomon :•  their  religion  waj  pharifaical ;  their  learn- 
ing, a  minute  nibbling  at  fyllables,  and  this  confinei 
to  a  fingle  book;  their  patriotifm,  a  llavifli  attach- 
ment to  ancient  laws  mifunderftood,  io  as  to  render 
them  ridiculous  or  contemptible  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Their  only,  hope  and  confolation 
refted  on  fome  ancient  prophecies,  which,  equally 
mifconceived,  were  fuppofed  to  promife  them  the 
illufory  foverelgnty  of  the  World,  rhus  they  lived 
and  fuflfered  for  fome  centuries,  under  the  greeks  of 
Syria,  the  idumeans,  and  the  romans  i  till  at  length, 
through  an  animofity,  to  which  hiftory  fcarce  ex- 
hibits .a  parallel,  both  the  metrppolis  and  the 
reft  of  the  country  were  deliroyed,  in  a  manner 
that  grieved  the  humane  conqueror  himfelf.  On 
this  they  were  difperfed  through  all  the  territories 
of  the  roman  empire;  and  with  the  difperfion  fuch 
an  influence  of  the  jews  upon  the  human  race 
commenced,  as  could  hardly  have  been  conceived 
from  a  land  of  fuch  fmall  extent;  fince  thefe  people 
had  never  diftinguilhed  themfelves,  in  the  whole  . 
courfe  of  thpit  hiftor}%  as  fklUed  in  war  or  politics, 
and  ftill  lefs  as  inventors  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 

But,  (hortly  before  the  downfal  of  the  jewifh 
ftate,  chriftianity  arofe  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  in  the 
beginning  not.  only  retained  it's  connexion  with  ju- 
daifm,  and  confequently  admitted  the  facred  writ- 
ings 
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ings  of  the  jews,  but  even  refted  principally  on  thefe 
the  divine  miffion  of  it*s  Mefliah.  Thus  through 
chriftianity  the  books  of  the  jews  were  introduced 
to  every  nation,  that  embraced  the  chriftian  doc- 
trines ;  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  underftood,  and.  the  ufe  that  has  been 
made  of  them,  they  have  benefitted  or  injured  the 
whole  chriftian  Worid.  Their  effed:  was  good,  fo 
far  as  in  them  Mofes  made  the  doftrine  of  one 
god,  creator  of  the  World,  the  bafis  of  all  religion 
and  philofophy,  and,  in  many  poems  and  precepts 
throughout  thefe  writings,  fpokc  of  this  god  with  a 
dignity  and  importance,  a  gratitude  and  rcfigna- 
tion,  of  which  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  human^work.  We  need  not  compare  thefe 
books  with  the  Shoo-King  of  the  chincfe,  or  the 
Sadder  and  Zend-Avefta  of  the  perfians,  to  perceive 
the  fuperiority  of  the  hebrew  fcriptures  over  all  the 
other  religious  writings  of  antiquity  :  a  comparifon 
of  them  with  the  much  more  recent  Koran,  even 
though  Mohammed  availed  himfelf  of  the  doftrines 
both  of  the  jews  and  chriftians,  will  evince  their  in- 
conteftible  preeminence.  It  was  gratifying  alfo  to 
the  curiofity  of  the  human  mind,  to  find  in  thefe 
books  fuch  popular  anfwers  to  the  queftions  re- 
fpefting  the  age  and  creation  of  the  World,  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  the  like,  as  every  man  could  un- 
derftand  and  comprehend :  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
inftruftive  hiftory  gf  the  nation,  and  the  pure  mo- 
tility of  feveral  books  in  the  coUeftion.  Be  the 
jewi(h  computation  of  time  as  it  may,  it  afforded 
a  received  and  general  llandard,  and  a  thread  with 

which 
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which  to  conneft  the  events  of  univerfal  hiftory. 
Many  other  advantages  of  philology,  exegefis,  and 
dialedic,  may  be  paffed  over ;  as  indeed  they  might 
have  been  obtained  from  other  works.  In  all  thefe 
ways  the  writings  of  the  hebrews  unqueftionably 
have  had  an  advantageous  effeft  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind. 

With  all'  thefe  advantages,  however,  it  is  equally 
inconteftible,  that  the  mifconception  and  abufe  of 
thefe  writings  have  been  detrimental  to  the  human  , 
mind  in  various  refpefts ;  and  the  more  as  they 
have  operated  upon  it  under  the  claim  of  being 
divine.  How  many  abfurd  cofmogonies  have  been 
framed  from  the  fimple  ^nd  fublime  hiftory  of  the 
creation  given  by  Mofes  !  How  many  rigid  doc- 
trines, and  unfatisfaftory  hypothefes,  have  been 
fpun  from  his  ferpent  and  apple  !  For'ages  the  forty 
days  of  the  deluge  have  formed  the  peg,  on  which 
natural  hiftorians  have  deemed  it  indifpenfable  to 
hang  all  the  phenomena  of  the  ftrufture  of  our 
Earth  :  and  for  no  lefs  a  time  the  hiftorians.  of  the 
human  race  have  chained  down  all  the  nations  o£ 
t!ie  Earth  to  the  people  of  God,  and  a  mifunder- 
ftood  prophetic  vifion  'of  four  monarchies.  Thus 
manyhiftories  have  been  mutilated,  that  they  might 
\yt  explained  by  a  hebrew  name :  the  whole  fyftem 
of  mankind,  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Siun,  has  beeu 
narrowed,  for  the  purpofe  of  vindicating  the  Sun 
of  Joftiua,  and  a  few  years  in  the  duration  of  the 
World,  the  precife  determination  of  which  could  ' 
never  be  the  objeft  of  tl:ct  writings.  How  many 
great  men»  among  whom  even  a  Newton  himfclf  is 
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to  be  reckoned,  have  the  jewifli  chronologj^  and  the 
Apocalypfc  robbed  of  time,  that  might  have  been 
employed  in  more  ufeful  inquiries !  Nay  even  with 
regard  to  iporality  and  political  inftitutions^  the 
writings  of  the  hebrews,  by  being*  mifconceived  and 
mifapplicd,  have  impofed  fetters  Qn  the  minds  gf 
ihofe  nations,  by  which  they  have  been  acknow- 
Jedged.  For  want  of  making  a  diftin^lion  between 
fHfFcrent  periods,  and  different  degrees  of  intelleftual 
cultivation,  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  jewifti  reli- 
gion has  been  deemed  a  pattern  for  ehriftianis  to 
follow  :  and  pallhges  of  the  Old  Tcftament  have 
been  adduced  to  jufrify  the  incohfiftent  attempt  of 
making  chrillianity,  which  knows  no  conftraint,  and 
is  merely  a  moral  fyftem,  a  judaical  religion  of  the 
Hate.  In  like  manner  it  is  undeniable,  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  1  emplc,  and  even  the  language 
of  the  hcbrew  worlhip,  have  influenced  the  reli- 
gious fer\^ice  of  all  chriftian  nations,  their  bymtis, 
their  htanics,  and  the  oratory  of  their  pulpits  ^  fa 
that  in  many  inftanccs  the  oriental  idiom  pervades 
all  their  prayers.  The  laws  of  Mofes  were  intended 
for  that  climate,  and  for  a  nation  very  differently 
conflituted  :  their  laws  and  political  conflitution, 
therefore,  adapt  themfelves  fundamentally  to  no 
chriftian  people.  Thus  the  choicefl  good,  through 
various  mifapplication,  verges  upon  numerous  evils. 
Do  not  the  facred  elements  of  nature  efTeft  de- 
llrii(flion  ?  may  not  the  moft  efficacious  medicines 
ac\  as  the  moft  virulent  poifon  ? 

The  nation  of  the  jews  itfelf,  fincc  it's  difperfion, 
has  done  fcrvice  or  injury  by  it's  prefence  to  the 

people 
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people  of  the  Earth,  according  as  they  have  ufcd 
it.  In  the  early  ages  chridians  were  confidered  as 
jews,  and  delpifed  or  oppreffed  in  common  with 
them  ;  they  rendering  themfelves  liable  to  many  of 
the  reproaches  of  the  Jews,  pride,  fupcrftition,  and 
antipathy  to  other  nations.  Afterwards,  when  the 
chriflians  themfelves  became  oppreflbrs  of  the  jews, 
they  almoft  every  where  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  engrofling  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly that  in  money,  by  their  application  as  in- 
dividuals, ahd  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fpread 
abroad  as  a  people  \  fo  that  the  lefs  civilized  na* 
tions  of  Europe  voluntarily  became  the  flaves  of 
their  ufury.  The  fyfl'em  of  exchange  was  not  in- 
vented by  them,  it  is  true.  Hut  they  foon  brought 
it  to  perfeftion ;  their  infecurity  in  mohammedan 
tmd  chi'iflian  countries  rendering  it  indifpenfable  t« 
them.  Thus  this  widely  difFufed  republic  of  cun- 
ning ufufers  unquei^ionably  reflrained  many  nations 
of  Europe  for  a  long  time  from  exercidng  their  own 
induftry  in  trade;  for  thefe  thought  themfelves 
iabove  a  jewifti  occupation,  and  were  as  little  inclin- 
ed to  learn  this  intelligent  and  refined  fpecies  of  in- 
duftry from  the  fervile  treafurers  of  the  holy  romaa 
world,  as  the  fpartans  to  be  taught  sericulture  by 
their  helotes.  Should  any  one  coUeft  a  hiftory  of 
the  jews  from  all  the  countries,  into  which  they  have 
been  difperfed,  he  would  ea^hibit  a  pifture  of  miin- 
kind,  equally  remarkable  in  a  natural  and  political 
view :  for  no  people  upon  Earth  have  been  fpread 
abroad  like  thefe »  no  people  upon  Earth  have 
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remained  fo  diftinguifhable  and  aftive  in'  all  cli- 
mates. 

Let  no  one,  however,  front  this,  fupefftitioufly 
infer  a  revolution,  at  fomc  period  or  other  to  be 
wrought  by  thefe  people  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
Earth.  All  that  was  intended  to  be  wrought  has 
probably  been  accompliftied  ;  and  neither,  in  the 
people  themfelves,  nor  in  hiftorical  analogy,  can  we 
difcover  the  leaft  foundation  of  any  other.  The 
continuance  of  the  jews  is  as  naturally  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  that  of  the  bramins,  parfees,  or  gipfies. 

No  one,  in  the  mean  time,  will  deny  to  a  people, 
that  has  been  fuch  an  aftive  inftrument  in  tht  hand 
of  Fate,  thofe  great  qualities,  which  are  confpicuous 
in  it's  whole  hiftor\\  Ingenious,  adroit,  arid  labo- 
rious, the  jews  have  always  born  themfelves  up  un- 
tier  the  fevered  oppreflion  from  other  nations;  as 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia. 
.They  have  not  vvanted  warlike  courage  alfo ;  as  the 
times  of  David  and  the  Maccabees  (how,  and  ftill 
.more  the  laft  and  moft  dreadful  downfal  of  their  ftate. 
In  their  own  country  they  were  once  a  laborious, 
induftrious people;  who,  like  the japanefe, contrived 
bymeans  of  artificial  terraces,  to  cultivate  their  naked 
mountains  to  the  fummit,  and  raifed  fupport  for  an 
incredible  number  of  inhabitants  on  a  narrow  fpace, 
which  was  never  the  firfl  in  the  World  for  fertility. 
In  the  arts,  it  is  true,  the  jews  were  always  inexpert, 
though  their  country  was  fituate  between  Egypt  and 
Phenicia ;  ipr  -even  Solomon  was  obliged  to  employ 
foreign  workincnin  the  conflruftion  of  his  temple. 
^  .  In 
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In  Jike  manner,  though  they  poflefled  for  fome  time 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  dwelt  fo  near  the 
Ihores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  never  became  a 
feafaring  people,  in  a  fituation  fo  favourable  for  en- 
groffing  the  commerce  of  the  World,  and  with  a 
population  their  country  could  fbarcely  ifupport. 
Like  the  egj'ptians  they  dreaded  the  fea,  and  always 
chofe  raWier  to  live  among  other  nations :  a  feature 
of  the  national  charader,  which  Mofes  powerfully 
exerted  himfelf  to  eradicate.  In  (hort,  they  were  a 
people  (poiled  in  their  education,  becauTe  the^  ne- 
ver arrived  at  a  maturity  of  political  cultivation  on 
their  own  foil,  and  confequently  not  to  any  true 
fentiment  of  liberty  and  honour.  In  fcience,  their 
moft  eminent  men  have  difplayed  more  fervile  punc- 
tuality and  order,  than  produdive  freedom  of  mind » 
and  their  Situation  has  almoil  ever  denied  them  the 
virtues  of  a  patriot.  The  people  of  Godi  whofe 
country  was  once  given  them  by  Heaven  itfelf,  have 
been  for  thoufands  of  yeai^  nay  almoft  from  their 
beginning,  parafitical  plants  on  the  trunks  of  other  ■ 
nations ;  a  race  of  cunning  brokers,  almoft  through- 
out the  whole  World ;  who,  in  fpite  of  all  oppref- 
fion,  have  never  been  infpired  with  an  ardent  pailioa 
for  their  own  honour,  for  a  habitation,  for  a  coun^- 
in\  of  their  own. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

Phenicia  and  Carthage. 

The  phenicians  have  rendered  the  World  fervice 
in  a  very  different  manner.     They  invented  glafsj 
one  of  the  nobleil  implements  in  the  hands  of  nian^^ 
and  the  arcidental  occafion  6f  itS  invention  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  9elus  is  recorded  in  hiftory. 
Dwelling  on  the  feacoaft,  they  were  addifted  to  na- 
vigation from  time  immemorial;  for  Semiramis 
procured  her  fleet  to  be  built  by  the  phenicians. 
From  fmall  veflcls  they  gradually  rofe  to  Ihips  of 
confiderable  burden  ;    they  learned  to  fleer  their 
courfe  by  the  flars,  particularly  by  the   Greater 
Bear :  and  at  length,  being  attacked,  they  were 
obliged  to  learn  the  art  of  naval  war.     They  failed 
all  over  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  flrait  of 
Gibraltar;  they  vifited  Britain  with  their  fhips;  and 
*  it  is  probable,  that  from  the  Red  Sea  they  more 
than  once  circumnavigated  Africa.    This  they  did, 
not  in  the  charader  of  conquerors,  but  in  that  of 
merchants,  and  founders  of  colonics.    Lands,  which 
the  fea  had  divided,  they  connefted  together  by 
traffic,  by  language,  arid  by  the  produftions  of  art ; 
and  they  ingenioufly  devifed  every  thing,  by  which 
this  traffic  could  be  promoted.     They  learned  the 
art  of  arithmetic,  to  flamp  metals,  and  to  form  them 
into  various  utenfils  and  ornaments.     They  difco- 
vcred  the  purple  die,  manufadured  fine  fidonian. 
linen,  procured  tin  and  lead  from  Britain,  filver  from 

Spain, 
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Spain,  amber  from  the  Baltic,  and  gold  fix)m  Africa, 
for  which  they  bartered  afiatie  prpduftions.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  formed  a  part  of 
their  kingdom,  their  colonies  were  planted  up  and 
down  it's  coafts,  and  Tarteflus  in  Spain  was'  the 
celebrated  emporium  of  their  commerce  between 
three  quarters  of  the  Globe.  However  extenfive  or 
confined  the  knowledge  th,ey  may  have  imparted  to 
europeans,  the  gift  of  letters,  which  the  greeks  ac- 
quired from  them,  was  at  lead  eqyal  in  valiie  to 
ever)'  thing  befides,  - , 

But  how  came  this  people  thus  meritorioufly  to 
diftinguifli  itfelf  in  the  arts?  Was  it  perchance  a 
fortunate  race  of  the  primeval  world,  advantageoufly 
endowed  by  Nature  in  mental  and  corporal  facul- 
ties ?  By  no  means.  According  to  all  the  accounts 
we  have  of  the  phenicians,  they  were  dwellers  in  caves, 
defpifed,  and  perhaps  driven  from  their  homes,  the 
troglodytes  or  gipfies  of  this  country.  We  firft  find 
them  on  the  (hores  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  barren  foil 
of  which  probably  afforded  them  but  meagre  nutri- 
ment :  and  when  they  had  migrated  to  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  long  retained  their  barba- 
rous manners,  their  inhuman  religion,  and  even  their 
habitations  among  the  rocks  of  Canaan.  Every  one 
knows  the  defcription  given  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan ;  and  that  it  is  not  exaggerated, 
appears  as  well  from  the  relics  of  barbarous  fuperfti- 
tion,  which  for  a  long  time  remained  even  in  Carthage 
itfelf,  as  from  the  fimilar  pifture  of  the  arabian  tro- 
glodytes in  Job  *,     The  manners  of  the  phenician  . 

•  Job  XXX,  3-^8. 
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feamen,  too,  wqre  not  efteemed  by  foreign  nations  : 
they  were  pilfering,  piratical,  fenfual,  and  treache- 
rous *  J  fo  tljat  punic  faith  and  honefty  became  a 
proverbial  ftigma. 

Neceffity,  and  circumftances,  are  for  the  moft 
part  the  inftrument^,  that  make  men  every  thing. 
In  the  deferts  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  pheni- 
cians  lived  partly  it  may  be  prefumed  on  fifli,  hun- 
ger introduced  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
watery  element ;  fo  that,  when  they  reached  the 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  were  already  pre- 
pared to  launch  out  on  a  more  extenfive  fea.  What 
has  formed  the  dutch,  what  moft  other  feafaring 
nations  ?  Neceffity,  fituation,  and  accident  'f-.  All 
the  nations  of  the  race  of  Shem,  believing  they  had 
an  exclufive  clfiim  to  the  whole  of  Afia,  hated  and 
defpifed  the  phenicians.  'Thus  the  defcendants  of 
Ham,  as  intruding  foreigners,  were  confined  to  the 
fda  and  it's  fterile  (horcs.  Now  that  the  pheni- 
cians fliould  find  the  Mediterranean  abounding: 
with  ports  and  iflands,  fo  that  they  gradually  pro- 
t:eodcd  from  land  to  land,  from  coall  to  coaft,  and 
at  length  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  were 
enabled  to  gather  fuch  a  rich  harveft  by  their  trade 
with  the  uncultivated  nations  of  Europe,  aroie  from 

•  Sec  the  account  which  Eumsus  gives  of  the  phenicians, 
Odyir.  XV,  414,  &c!     F. 

f  Eichhorn  has  fliown  thii'in  the  cafe  of  Angria's  people 
alfo :  fee  Gffchichic  des  OftMifchen  HandtU,  '  Hillory  of  the 
Eaft  Indian  Trade/  p.  15,  1,6.  Poverty  and  opprcffion  have 
been  commonly  thq  caufes,  that  produced  moil  commercial  na- 
tions, as  the  Venetians,  themalays,  and  ciheis,  teftify. 

4  the 
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ihe  circumftan^es  of  the  cafe,  from  the  fortunate 
fituation  created  for  them  by  Nature  herfelf.  As 
in  the  primeval  period  the  bafin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea  was  fcooped  out  between  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  Appenriines,  and  Atlas,  and  it's  iflands 
and  points  of  land  gradually  rofe  to  view,  forming 
harbours  and  habitable  lands,  the  way  to  the  civi- 
lization of  Europe  was  pointed  out  by  eternal  def- 
tiny.  Had  the  three  quarters  of  our  hemifphere 
been  united  in  one,  Europe  would  now  probably 
have  been  as  little  civilized  as  Tatary,  or  the  inte- 
riour  of  Africa  :  at  leaft  it  would  have  been  much 
more  flowly  civilized,  and  in  a  different  way.  To 
the  Mediterranean  alone  our  Earth  is  indebted  for  a 
Phenicia  and  a  Greece,  an  Etruria  and  a  Rome,  a 
Spain  and  a  Carthage;  and  through  the  former 
four  of  thefe  did  Europe  attain  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation it  now  enjoys. 

The  fituation  of  Phenicia  on  the  land  fide  was 
equally  happy.  Behind  it  lay  the  whole  of  the  fine 
country  of  Afia,  with  it's  wares  and  inventions,  with 
an  inland  trade  long  before  eftablifhed.  Accord- 
ingly it  enjoyed  the  advantages  not  only  of  foreign 
induflry,  but  of  the  riches,  with  which  Nature  had 
endowed  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  the  long 
labours  of  antiquity.  The  people  of  Europe  gave 
the  pame  of  phenician  to  letters,  which  the  phe- 
nicians  brought  into  Europe,  but  of  which  it  is 
probable  they  were  not  the  inventors.  So  it  is  to 
be  prefiimed  the  egyptians,  babylonians,  and  hin- 
doos,  purfued  the  art  of  weaving  before  the  fido- 
nians  s  as  it  is  a  wellknown  mode  of  fpeaking,  both 

in 
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in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  name  wares  noT 
from  the  place  where  they  are  manufaftured,  but 
from  the  place  that  trades' in  them.  The  fkill  of 
the  phenicians  in  architefture  may  be  known  from 
Solomon's  temple ;  which  certainly  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  one  in  Egypt,  as  in  it  two 
wretched  columns  were  looked  upon  as  wonders. 
Their  only  architedtural  remain?  are  thofe  vaft  ca- 
verns in  Phenicia  and  Canaan,  which  evince  bpth 
their  troglodytic  tafte  and  defcent.  The  people, 
of  egyptian  race,  undoubtedly  rejoiced,  to  find  in 
this  region  mountains,  in  which  they  could  form 
their  habitations  and  graves,  ftorehoufes  and  tem^ 
pies.  The  caves  ftill  remain ;  but  their  contents 
have  vanifhed.  The  archives  and  colleftions  of 
books,  alfo,  which  the  phenicians  poffefled  in  the 
times  of  their  fplendour,  are  all  deflroyed  i  and  the 
greeks,  by  whom  their  hiftory  was  written,  no  longer 
cxift. 

Now  if  we  compare  thefe  induftrious,  flourifhing 
commercial  towns,  with  the  conquering  ftates  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  mount  Caucafus,  no 
one  will  hefitate,  to  which  to  give  the  preference, 
in  refpeft  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  con- 
quer(Mrs  conquered  for  themfelves  :  the  commercial 
nations  ferved  themfelves  and  others.  They  ren- 
dered the  wealth,  induftry,  and  fcience  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  World  common  to  all ;  and  thus  could 
not  avoid  promoting  humanity,  perhaps  without 
the  defign.  No  conqueror,  therefore,  difturbs  the 
courfc  ot  nature  fo  much,  as  he  who  deftroys  flou- 
xilhing  commercial  towns ;   for  the  ruin  of  thefe 

generally 
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generally  occafions  the  decline  of  the  induftry  and 
manufaftures  of  whole  countries  and  regions,  unleft 
feme  neighbouring  place  quickly  fucceed  them.  In 
this  the  coaft  of  Phenicia  was  happy :  it*s  lituation 
renders  it  indifpenlable  to  the  trade  of  Afia.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  depreffed  Sidon,  Tyre  fprang  up: 
when  the  macedonian  conqueror  dcftroyed  Tyre, 
Alexandria  flouriihed :  but  commerce  never  com- 
pletely  deferted  this  region.  Carthage,  too,  was  be-r 
nefitted  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  ancient  wealthy 
Tyre,  but  not  with  confequences  fo  important  to 
Europe,  as  thofe  of  the  more  early  phenician  corn- 
jnerce ;  for  the  time  was  gone  by. 

The  internal  confljtution  of  the  phenicians  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  firft  tranfition  from 
the  monarchies  of  Afia  to  a  fort  of  republic,  which 
CQmmerce  requires^  The  defpotic  power  of  the 
kings  in  their  dates  was  weakened,  fo  that  they  ne- 
ver attempted  conquefts.  Tyre  was  a  long  time 
ruled  by  fuflfetes;  and  this  form  of  government  obr. 
taiAed  a  more  firm  eftablifliment  in  Carthage :  thus 
thefe  two  ftates  are  the  firft  precedents  of  great 
commercial  republics  in  hiftory,  and  their  colonies 
are  the  firft  examples  of  a  more  ufeful  and  refined 
dominion,  than  thofe  which  a  Nebuchai^nezzar  and 
a  Cambyfes  eftabliihed.  This  was  a  great  ftcp  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  Thus  commerce  awak- 
ened induftry :  the  fea  reprefled  or  fet  bounds  to 
the  conqueror,  and  gradually  changed  him,  againft 
his  will,  from  a  fubjugating  robl^r  to  a  peaceful 
negotiator.  Mutual  wants,  and  particularly  the 
more  feeble  power  of  a  ftranger  on  a  diftaitt  Ihore, 

gave 
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gave  birth  to  the  firft  iiwre  equitable  intcrcourfc 
between  nations.  How  do  the  ancient  phenicians 
put  to  (hame  the  europeans  for  their  fenfelefs  con- 
duft,  when,  in  fo  much  later  ages,  and  with  lb 
jTiuch  more  Ikill  in  the  arts,  they  difcovered  the  two 
Indies !  Thefe  made  flaves,  preached  the  crofs,  and 
exterminated  the  natives:  thofe, in  the  proper  fenfc 
of  the  term,  conquered  nothing  :  they  planted  co- 
lonies, they  built  towns,  and  roufed  the  induftr\' 
of  the  nations,  which,  after  all  the  deceptions  of 
the  phenicians,  learned  at  length  to  know  and  pro- 
fit by  their  own  treafures.  Will  any  part  of  the 
Globe  be  indebted  to  Europe  rich  in  arts,  fo  much 
as  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  lefs  cultivated  phe- 
nicians ? 

.  The  influence  of  Carthage  on  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope was  far  from  being  fo  important  as  that  of 
Phenicia :  owing  aflurcdly  to  the  change  of  time, 
fituation,  and  the  ftatc  of  things.  As  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  it  efta- 
blifhed  itfelf  on  the  diftant  Ihore.  of  Africa :  and 
being  obliged  to  fight  for  the  extenfion  of  it's  boun- 
dary, it  gradually  imbibed  a  lyft  of  conqueft. 
Hence  it  acquired  a  more  brilliant  and  artfully  con- 
trived form  than  the  parent  ftate;  but  more  ad- 
vantageous in  it's  confcquences,  neither  to  the  re- 
public, nor  to  mankind.  Carthage  was  a  city,  not 
'  a  nation:  fo  that  it  was  incapable  of  diffufing  ci- 
vilization and  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm  over  any  extent 
of  country.  The  territory  it  acquired  in  Africa,  and 
in  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  punic 
war,  it  reckoned,  according  to  Strabo,  three  hui> 
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dred  towns,  contained  fubjefts,  ovgr  whom  thccon- 
qucrors  ruled  as  lords,  but  no  fellow-citizens  of  the 
fovereign  ftate.  This  indeed  the  nearly  uncivilized 
africans  never  ftrove  to  become :  for  even  in  their 
wars  againft  Carthage  they  appeared  either  as  re- 
volted flaves,  or  hired  foldiers.  Thus  the  interiour 
parts  of  Africa  derived  very  little  civilization  from 
Carthage,  as  the  objedl  of  this  city,  a  few  of  the  fan^i- 
lies  of  which  had  extended  their  fway  beyond  it*s 
walls,  was  not  to  propagate  humanity,  but  to  colleft 
treafure.  The  crude  fuperftition,  that  prevailed 
among  the  Carthaginians  to  the  lateft  times  j  the 
barbarous  manner,  in  which  they  tyrannically  put 
to  death  their  unfiiccefsful  generals,  even  when  no 
blame  could  be  imputed  to  them.;  and  their  gene- 
ral conduft  in  foreign  countries ;  evince  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  this  ariftocratic  ftate,  which  fought 
nothing  but  gain,  and  african  fervility. 

The  fituation  and  conftitution  of  Carthage  arc 
fufficient  to  account  for  this  barbarity.  Inftead  of 
rommercial  fettlements  after  the  phenici'an  man- 
ner, which  the  Carthaginians  deemed  tod  infecure, 
ihey  eredted  fqrtreflesi  and  at  a  time  when  the  ftate 
of  the  World  was  fo  much  improved,  they  attemp* 
red  to  fecure  the  foverelgnty  of  thq  cocifls  as  if 
every  place  were  Africa.  But  being  obliged  to  em- 
ploy for  this  purpofe  mercenaries,  or  enllaved  bar- 
barians ^  and  fuch  a  proceeding  involving  them  in 
quarrels  with  people,  who  for  the  moft  part  rcfufcd 
to  be  treated  any  longer, as  favages;  thefe  quarrels 
could  produce  nothing  but  bloodlhed,  and  bitter 
enmity.    The  fruitful  Sicily,  Syracufe  in  particular, 

was 
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was  often  aflaulted  by  them :  and  at  firft  verj'  un- 
juflly,  as  it  was  merely  In  confequence  of  a  treaty 

'  with  Xerxes.  They  went  againft  a  grecian  people 
as  the  barbarous  auxiliaries  of  a  barbarian,  and  fliow- 
ed  themfelves  worthy  of  the  part.  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  many 
rich  provinces  in  Italy,  were  plundered  or  deftroycd 
by  them.  Nay  more  blood  was  (hed  on  the  beau- 
tiful plains  of  Sicily  alone,  than  all  the  tfade  of 
Carthage  could  compenfate.  Much  as  Ariftotle' 
prailes  the  conftitution  of  this  republic  in  a  poli- 
tical view,  as  little  merit  has  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  race :  for  in  it  a  few  fatnilics  of  the  city, 
conlifting  of  barbarous  wealthy  merchants,  employ- 
ed the  arms  of  mercenaries  to  contend  for  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  gain,  and  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  fovercignty  of  every  countr)^  by  which  this  gain 
could  be  promoted.  Such  a  fyftem  has  in  it  no- 
thing amiable :  and  therefore,  however  Unjuft  mod 
of  the  wars  of  the  romans  againft  Carthage  were, 
and  much  as  the  names  of  A(drubal,  Hamilcar,  and 
Hannibal,  demand  our  reverence,  we  (hall  hardly 
become  Carthaginians,  when  we  contemplate  the 
internal  ftate  of  the  mercantile  reptiblic,  which  thefc 

'  heroes  ferved.  From  it  they  experienced  fufficient 
trouble,  and  were  frequently  rewarded  with  the 
blackeft  ingratitude :  for  his  country  would  even 
have  delivered  up  Mannibal  himfelf  to  the  romans, 
to  fave  a  few  pounds  weight  of  gold,  had  he  not 
withdrawn  himfelf  by  flight  from  this  punic  reward 
for  his  fervices. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  rob  oi;e  noble  carthagi- 
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nian  of  the  lead  of  his  merits :  for  even  Carthage> 
though  eredled  on  the  lowed  ground  of  avaricious 
conqueft,  has  produced  great  minds,  and  nourilhed 
a  multitude  of  arts.  Of  warriours  the  family  of  Bar- 
cha  in  particular  will  be  immortal ;  the  flame  of 
whofe  ambition  mounted  the  higher,  the  more  the 
jealoufj:  of  Hanno  ftrove  to  quench  it.  But  for  the 
moft  part  even  in  the  heroic  fpirit  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians a  certain  harflinefs  is  obfervable ;  whence  a  , 
Gelo,  a  Timoleon,  a  Scipio,  appear,  on  comparifon,  • 
as  free  men  compared  to  flaves.  Thus  barbarous 
was  the-  heroifm  of  thofe  brothers,  who  fufFered 
tbemfclves  to  be  buried  alive,  to  prefcrve  an  unjufl 
boundary  to  their  country:  and  in  more  urgent 
cafes,  as  when  Carthage  itfelf  was  threatened,  their 
valour  in  general  alTumed  the  appearance  of  favagc 
defperation.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Han- 
nibal in  particular  was  the  tutor  of  it's  hereditary 
enemies,  the  romans,  who  from  him  learned  to 
conquer  the  World,  in  the  more  refined  parts  of  the  / 
art  of  war.  In  like  manner  all  the  arts,  that  were  ia 
any  way  fubfcrvient  to  commerce,  naval  architecture, 
maritime  war,  or  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  flou- 
ri(hed  in  Carthage  :  though  the  Carthaginians  them- 
felves  were  foon  conquered  at  fea  by  the  romans. 
In  the  fertile  foil  of  Africa  agriculture  was  of  all  arts 
that,  which  tended  moft  to  promote  their  trade ; 
and  into  this,  as  a  rich  fource  of  gain,  the  carthagir  ' 
nians  introduced  many  improvements.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  barbarous  ftate  of  the  romans  occafion- 
cd  the  deftruftion  of  all  the  books  of  the  carthagi- 
nians^  as  well  as  of  their  town :  we  know  nothing  of 
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the  nation,  but  from  it*s  enemies,  and  a  few  ruins, 
which  fcarcely  enable  us  to  guefs  at  the  feat  of  the 
anciently  famed  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  principal  figure  Carthage  makes 
in  hiftory  is  on  occafion  of  her  contefts  with  Rome: 
this  wolf,  that  was  afterwards  to  ravage  the  World, 
was  firft  to  exercife  her  powers  againft  an  african 
jackal,  till  he  fell  beneath  her  jaws. 


CHAPTER,  V. 

The  Egyptians, 

We  now  come  to  a  countr)',  which,  on  account  of 
it's  antiquity,  it's  arts,  and  it's  political  inftitutions, 
ftrfnds  like  an  enigma  of  the  primeval  World,  and 
has  copioufly  exercifed  the  conjcftural  fkill  of  the 
inquirer.  This  is  Egypt.  The  moft  authentic  in- 
formation we  have  refpefting  it  is  derived  from  it's 
antiquities ;  thofe  vaft  pyramids,  obelifks,  and  ca- 
tacombs ;  thofe  ruins  of  canals,  cities,  columns,  and 
temples;  which,  with  their  hieroglyphics,  arc  flill 
the  aftonilhment  of  travellers,  as  they  were  the 
wonder  of  the  ancient  World.  What  an  immenfe 
population,  what  arts  and  government,  but  more 
efpecially  what  a  Angular  way  of  thinking,  muft 
have  been  requifite,  to  excavate  thefe  rocks,  or  pile 
them  upon  one  another ;  not  only  to  delineate  and 
carve  ftatues  of  animals,  but  to  inter  them  as  facred; 
to  form  a  wildernefs  of  rocks  as  an  abode  for  the 
dead  ;  and  to  eternize  in  ftone  the  fpirit  of  an  eg}'p- 
tian  priefthood  in  fuch  multifarious  ways !  There 
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ftand,  there  lie>  all  thofe  relics,  which,  like  a  ia« 
cred  fpbinx,  like  a  grand  problem^  demand  an  ex*' 
planation. 

Part  of  thcfe  works,  of  obvioxis  utility,  or  indif« 
penfable  to  the  country,  explain  themfelves.  Such 
are  the  aftonifliing  Canals,  dikes,  and  catacombs* 
The  canals  ferved  to  convey  the  Nile  to  the  re» 
moteft  parts  of  Egypt,  which  now>  from  their  ruin, 
are  become  filent  deferts.  The  dikes  enabled  cities 
to  eftabliOi  themfelves  in  the  fertile  valley,  which 
the  Nile  overflows,  and  which,  truly  the  heart  of 
Egypt)  feeds  the  whole  land.  The  catacombs,  too^ 
fetting  afide  the  religious  notions  which  the  egjrp* 
tians  connedted  with  them^  unqueftionably  contri« 
buted  to  the  heahhinefs  of  the  air,  and  prevented 
thofe  dif^fes,  which  are  the  common  pefls  of  hot 
and  humid  climates.  But  to  what  purpofe  the 
enormity  of  thefe  tombs  ?  whence,  and  why,  the 
labyrinth,  the  obelilks,  the  pyramids  P  >  whence  the 
marvellous  tafte,  on  which  the  fphinifcs  and  colof* 
fufes  have  fo  laborioufly  conferred  immortality? 
Are  the  egyptians  the  primitive  nation,  fprung  from 
the  mud  of  the  Nile,  to  branch  over  all  the  World  ? 
or,  if  they  be  not  indi^nous,  what  circumflances, 
what  motives,  have  rendered  them  fo  fotally  dif* 
ferent  from  all  the  people  that  dwell  around  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  natural  hiftoiy  of  the  coun* 
try  is  fufficiei^t  to  fhowf  that  the  egyptians  are  no 
primitive  indigenous  nation :  for  not  only  ancient 
tradition,  but  every  rational  geogony  exprefsly 
fays,  that  Upper  Egypt  was  the  earlier  peopled,  and 
that  the  lower  country  was  in  reality  gained  from  tiie 
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mud  of  the  Nile  by  the  fkilful  induilry  of  taan. 
Ancient  Egypt,  therefore,  was  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Thebaidi  where  too  was  the  refidence  of  it's  an- 
cient kings :  for  had  the  land  been  peopled  by  the 
way  of  Suez,  it  is  inconceivable,  why  the  firft  kings 
of  Egypt  (hould  have  chofen  the  barren  Thebaid 
for  their  abode.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  follow 
the  population  of  Egypt,  as  it  lies  before  our  eyes; 
in  it  we  (hall  likewife  find  the  caufe,  why  it's  in- 
habitants became  fuch  a  fingular  and  diftinguilhed 
people,  even  from  their  cultivation.     They  were 
no  amiable  circafllans,  but,  in  all  probability,  a 
people  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  who  came  weftwards 
acrofs  the  Red- Sea,  or  perhaps  ferther  off,  and  gra- 
dually  fpread  from  Ethiopia  over  Upper  Egypt. 
The  land  here  being  bounded  as  it  were  by  the  in- 
undations and  marfhes  of  the  Nile,  is  it  to  be 
.wondered,  that  they  began  to  conftrudt  their  habi- 
tations as  troglodytes  in  the  rocks,  and  afterwards 
gradually  gained  the  whole  of  Egypt  by  their  induf* 
try,  improving  themfelves  as   they  improved  the 
land  ?  The  account  Diodorus  gives  of  their  fouthem 
defcent,  though  intermingled  with  various  fables  of 
his  Ethiopia,  is  not  only  probable  in  the  higheft 
degree,  but  the  fole  key  to  an  explanation  of  this 
people,  and  it's  fingular  agreement  with  fome  dif- 
tant  nations  in  the  caft  of  Alia, 
/  As  I  could  purfue  this  hypotheCs  here  .but  very 
imperfedly,  it  muft  be  deferred  to  another  place, 
availing  myfelf  only  of  fome  of  it's  evident  confe- 
quences,  with  regard  to  the  figure  made  by  this  peo- 
ple in  the  hiftory  of  nwnkind.    The  egj'ptians  were 

a  qijiet. 
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a  quiet,,  iaduftrious,  wellmeaning  people,  as  their 
political  conilitution,  their  arts,  and  their  religioni^ 
colleftively  demonftrate.  No  temple,  no  column 
of  Egypt j  has  a  gay,  airy,  grecian  appearance:  of 
this  delign  of  art  they  had  no  idea,  it  never  was  their 
aim.  The  mummies  (how,  that  the  figure  of  the 
egyptians  was  by  no  means  beautiful ;  and  as  the 
human  form  appeared  to  them,  fuch  would  nece(^« 
farily  be  their  imitations  of  it.  Wrapped  up  in  their 
own  land,  as  in  their  own  religion  and  conftitution, 
they  had  an  averfion  to  foreigners :  and  as,  conform- 
ably to  their  chara&er,  fidelity  and  prqcijGon  were 
their  principal  objeds  in  the  imitative  arts ;  as  their 
ikill  was  altogether  mechanical^  and  indeed  in  it's 
application  to  religious  purpofes  was  confined  to  a 
particular  tribe,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  turned 
chiefly  on  religious  conceptions ;  no  deviations  to- 
ward ideal  beauty,  which  without  a  natural  pro- 
totype is  a  mere  phantom  *,  were  in  the  le^il  to  be 
expeded  in  this  country +*  In  recompenfe  they 
turned  their  attention  fo  much  the  more  to  folidi- 
ty,  durability,  and  gigantic  magnitude ;  or  to  finifh- 
ing  with  the  utmoft  induftry  of  art.  In  that  rocky 
land»  their  ideas  of  temples  were  taken  from  vaft  ca- 
verns :  hence  in  their  architedure  they  were  fond 
of  majefHc  immenfity.  Their  mummies  gave  the 
hint  of  their  Ilatues :  whence  their  legs  were  natu* 


•  Of  this  in  another  place. 

f  That  African  forjas  may  coalefce  with  Ideal  Beaaty^is 
proved  by  every  head  of  Medofa ;  bat  dilefly  (hat  of  the  pa« 
la^  Rondanini  ar  Rome*    F. 
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rally  joined^  aod  their  arms  clofed  to  the  body ;  a 
poftm«  of  itfelf  tending  to  durability.  To  ru^>ort 
cavitiesy  and  feporate  tombs,  pillars  were  iformed  ; 
and  as  the  egyptians  derived  their  architeAure  from 
*  the  vaults  of  rocks,  and  uDderftood  not  our  mode 
of  ereftii^  arches,  the  pillar,  frequently  gigantic, 
%as  indiipeaiabk.  The  deferts,  by  which  they  were 
furrounded,  the  r^ons  of  the  dead,  which  from  re^ 
ligious  notions  floated  in  their  minds,  alfo  moulded 
their  ^Utues  to  mummies,  wherein  not  aftion,  but 
eternal  reft,  was  the  charafter^  on  which  their  art 
fijced. 

The  pyramids  and  c^liiks  of  the  egyptians  ap- 
pear to  me  lefs  calculated  to  excite  wonder.  Pyra- 
mids have  been  er£:<%ed  on  graves  in  all  parts  of  the 
World,  even  in  Otaheite ;  not  fo  much  as  emblems 
of  the  iomiortality  of  the  ibul»  as  tokens  of  a  lad- 
ing remembrance  after  death.  Their  origin  on  theft 
graves  may  be  traced  to  thole  rude  heaps  of  (lone, 
which  ,^ere  formed  as  memorials  by  Several  nations 
in  very  remote  antiquity.  The  rude  hesLp  of  flones 
aflumed  the  form  d[  a  pyramid,  that  it. might  ac^ 
quire  greater  (lability.  When  art  applied  itfelf  to  ^ 
this  general  cuftom,  as  no  occaiion  of  a  memorial 
is  fo  dear  to  the  human  mind  as  the  interment  of 
the  severed  dead,  the  heap  of  (lones,  at  firft  perhaps 
defigned  to  proteft  the  corpfe  from  the  fangs  of 
wild  beafts,  was  naturally  transformed  into  a  pyra- 
mid, or  column,  eredcd  with  more  or  lefs  Ikill. 
Now  that  the  egj[J)tians  (hould  excel  other  nations 
in  thefe  ftrudtures,  arofe  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the 
durable  architedure  of  their  temples  and  catacombs ; 
;        a  namely. 
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namely,  they  poflefled  ftpne  fuflficient  for  thefemo- 
nuitaents,  as  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  is  properly  one 
rock ;  aiid>  they  had  hands  enottgh  to  build  them^ 
as,  in  their  fertile  and  populous  country,  the  Nile 
manures  the  foil,  and  agriculture  deroaDds  little  la- 
bour. Befides,  the  ancient  egyptites  lived  with  great 
temperance:  thoufands  of  men,  who  laboured  for 
centuries  like  flaves  at  thefe  memorials,  were  U> 
eafily  maintained,  that  it  depended  merely  ixt  the 
will  of  a  king,  to  ereft  inconceivable  mafies^  of  this 
kind.     The  lives  of  individuals  were  eftimated  dif-- 

m 

ferently  tlien,  whdn  their  names  were  reckoned  only 
in  tribes  and  diftridb,  than  they  are  now.  The 
uielefs  labouir  of  numbers  was  then  more  eafily  &* 
criiiced  to  the  will  of  a  monarch,  who  was  defirous 
of  fecuring  to  himielf  immortality  by  (ucb  a  heap 
of  ftpnes,  and  retaining  the  departed  ibul  in  an  tm^ 
balmed  corpfe,  conformably  to  his  religious  notions  i 
till  this,  like  many  other  u(ele(s  arts,  became  19 
time  an  objeft  of  emulation.  One  king  imitated 
another,  or  fought  to  exceed  him;  while  the  ta£j 
people  confumed  their  days  in  the  ftru(fture  of  theft 
monuments,  Tbus  probably  arofe  the  pyramida 
and  obeliiks  of  Egypt :  they  were  built  only  in  the 
lemoteft  times ;  for  later  agies,  and  nations;,  eoi- 
{doyed  in  more  ufeful  works,  ceafe  to  ere£t  pyramids. 
Thus,  hx  from  being  tokens  of  the  h^pincfs  and 
enlightened  minds  of  the  ancient  egyptians,  the 
pyramids  are  incontrovertible  teflimonies  ci  the 
fuperftition  and  thoughtlefTnefs,  both  of  the  pooi 
by  whom  they  were  built,  and  of  the  ambitious  by 
whom  their  eredtionwasr  commanded.  Secrets  are 
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in  vain  fought  within  the  pyramids,  or  concealed 
wifdom  from  the  obeli/ks :  for  if  the'  hierogI)rphics 
of  the  latter  could  be  deciphered,  what  is  it  poffible 
we  ihould  read  in  them,  except  a  chronicle  pf  for'- 
gotten  events,  or  a  fymbdic  apotheolis  of  their 
builders  ?  And  then,  what  are  thefe  mafles  to  a 
mountain  of  Nature's  creftion  ? 

Befides,  inftead  of  inferring  profound  wifdom 
from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  egyptians,  they  rather 
demonftrate  the  reverfe.  Hieroglyphics  are  the 
firfl:  rude  in&ntile  eifay  of  the  human  mind,  when 
feeking  charadters  to  denote  it's  thoughts :  the  rud- 
eft  lavages  of  America  had  hieroglyphics  fufficient 
to  anfwer  their  occafions  j  for  could  not  the  mexi^ 
cans  convey  information  of  the  moft  unheard  of 
events,  of  the  arrival  of  the  fpaniards  for  inftance,  in 
hierogl)'^phics  ?  But  what  poverty  of  ideas,  what  a 
(b^nation  of  the  mind,  do  the  egyptians  difplay,  in 
fo  long  retaining  this  imperfed:  mode  of  writing,  and 
continuing  to  paint  it  for  centuries  with  immcnfc 
trouble  on  rocks  and  walls !  How  confined  muft 
have  been  the  knowledge  of  sl-  nation,  and  of  it's  nu- 
merous learned  order,  who  could  content  themfelves 
for  feme  thoufands  of  years  with  thefe  birds  and 
ftrokes!  For  their  fecond  Hermes,  who  invented 
letters,  lived  very  late ;  and  he  was  no  cgyptian^ 
The  alphabetical  writing  on  the  mummies  confifts 
wholly  of  the  foreign  phenician  letters,*  intermin- 
gled with  hieroglyphical  charafters,  and  therefore  in 
all  probability  learned  from  the  phenician  traders. 
The  chinefe  themfelves  have  advanced  farther  than 
the  egyptians^  and  from  fimilar  hieroglyphics  have 
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invented  aAual  notations  t>f  thought,  to  which  thefe, 
as  it  appears^  never  attained.  Is  it  to  be  wondered, 
then,  that  a  nition  fo  poor  in  writing,  and  yet  not 
without  capacity,  (hould  have  been  eminent  in  me- 
chanic arts  ?  Their  road  to  fcience  was  obftrufted 
by  hieroglyphics,  and  thus  their  attention  was  the 
more  turned  towards  objedls  of  fenfe.  The  fertile 
valley  of  the  J^'ile  rendered  theii:  agriculture  eaiy : 
they  learned  to  meafure  and  calculate  thofe  perio* 
dical  inundations,  on  which  their  welfare  depended: 
A  people,  whofe  life  and  comforts'  were  connected 
with  one  fmgle  natural  change,  which,  annually 
recurring,  formed  an  eternal  national  calendar,  muft 
ultimately  become  expert  in  the  meafure  of  the  year 
and  the  feafons. 

Thus  all  the  acquaintance  with  nature  and  the 
heavens,  for  which  this  ancient  people  is  famed,  was 
the  natural  offspring  of  the  country  and  climate^ 
Enclofed  between  mountains,  feas,  and  deferts ;  in 
a  narrow  fertile  valley,  where  every  thing  depended 
on  one  natural  phenomenon,  and  every  thing  re- 
called that  phenomenon  to  the  mind;  where  the 
ieafons  of^  the  year,  and  the  produce  of  the  harveft, 
winds  and  difeafes,  infeds  and  birds,  were  governed 
by  one  and  the  fame  revolution,  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile :  could  the  grave  egyptian,  and  his  nume* 
rous  order  of  idle  priefts,  fail  ultimately  to  coUeft  a 
{ixt  of  hiftory  of  nature  and  the  heavens  ?  From  all 
quarters  of  the  World  it  is  known,  that  confined 
fenfual  nations  have  the  moil  copious  practical 
knowledge  of  their  country,  though  not  learned  from 
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books.    The  hieroglyphics  of  the  egyptians  vcre 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  fcience.    They 
converted  the  lively  obfervation  iqto  an  obfcure  and 
dead  image,  which  afluredly  could  not  advance,  but 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  underftanding.    It  hu 
been  much  difputed,  whether  the  hieroglyphics  con* 
cealed  facerdotal  myfteries.    To  me  it  sq^iears,  that 
every  hieroglyphic  from  it's  nature  contained  a  fe* 
crct ;  and  a  feries  of  them,  preferved  exclufively  by 
a  particular  body  of  men,  muft  neceflarily  have  re^- 
mained  a  myftery  to  the  many,  even  fuppofing  they 
weip  prefented  to  them  at  every  turn.   They  could 
not  be  initiated  into  the  fludy  of  them,  for  this  was 
not  their  bufinefs ;  and  of  themfelves  they  could 
not  difcover  their  meaning.     Hence  the  neceflary 
want  of  aa  extenfive  diifufion  of  knowledge  in  every 
land,  in  every  body  of  men,  pofieiled  of  hierogly^i 
phic  wifdom,  as  it  is  called,  whether  taught  by 
priefts  or  laymen.  Every  one  was  not  capable  of  de« . 
ciphering  it's  fymbols,  and  what  is  not  eafy  to  be 
learned  without  a  tutor  muft,  from  it's  very  natuie, 
be  kept  as  a  myftery.     Thus  every  hier6gl3rphical 
fcience  of  modern  times  is  a  ridiculous  obftacle  to 
a  free  diffufion  of  knowledge ;  while  in  ancient  times 
hieroglyphics  were  no  more  than  the  moft  imper<»> 
§c&  mode  of  writing.  It  woulc}  be  abfurd,  to  exped 
a  man  of  himfelf  to  learn  ta  underftand  what  might 
be  explained  in  a  thoufand  different  ways  j  and  to 
ftudy  arbitrary  fymbols,  as  if  they  were  necc^arily 
permanent  things,  woiild  be  endldfs  labour.  Hence 
Egypt  has  always  remained  a  child  in  knowledge^ 

bccaufc 
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becaufe  it  always  expreflbd  it's  knowledge  as  a 
diild)  and  it's  infantile  ideas  are  probably  for  ever 
loft  to  us. 

Thus  we  can  do  little  more  than  guefs  at  the  rank 
attained  by  the  egyptians  in  religion  and  politics^ 
while  we  have  been  able  to  mark  that,  which  many 
other  nations  of  high  antiquity  have  reached,  and 
can ,  ftill  in  fome  meafurc  obferve,  what  the  people 
in  the  eaft  of  Afia  have  attained.  Indeed,  could  it 
be  rendered  probable,  that  much  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  egyptians  was  not  eafy  to  have  been  difco* 
vercd  in  their  country ;  but  that  they  merely  con- 
tinued to  exercife  it  after  received  rules  and  pre« 
mi&s,  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  land  9  their'  in^ 
hnt  ftateinatl  thefe  fciences  would  be  much  more 
obvious.  Hence  probably  their  long  regifter  of  kings, 
and  of  the  ages  of  the  .World  :  hence  their  ambi- 
guous hiftories  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Horus,  Typhon,  and 
the  reft :  hence  a  great  number  of  their  religious 
£ibles.  Their  principal  religious  notions  were  com- 
mon to  (everal  people  of  Upper  Alia ;  only  they 
were  here  clothed  in  hieroglyphics,  adapted  to  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  and  the  charader  of 
the  people.  The  leading  features  of  their  political 
conftitution  were  familiar  to  other  nations  in  a 
fimilar  ftage  of  cultivation ;  Jbut  here  they  were 
more  finifhed,  and  employed  in  their  own  manner, 
by  a  people,  enclofed  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Nile  *.     Egypt  would  not  eafily  have  attained  the 

*  The  cooje&ttres  on  this  fobjeft  mufl  be  deferred  to  an- 
other place. 
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high  reputation  it  enjbys  for  wifdom,  but  for  it's 
kfs  remote  fituation,  the  ruins  of  it's  antiquities, 
and  above  all  the  tafes  of  the  greeks. 

This  very  fituation  likewife  (hows  the  rank  it  oc- 
cupies among  the  nations.  Few  have  fprung  from 
it,  or  been  civilized  by  it :  of  the  former  I  know 
only  the  phenicians ;  of  the  latter,  the  jews  and 
greeks.  How  far  it's  influence  has  extended  into 
the  interiour  of  Africa  we  are  ignorant.  Poor  egyp- 
tians  !  how  are  they  changed  !  Once  laborious,  and 
endued  with  patient  induftry,  a  thoufand  years  o( 
delpair  have  reduced  them  to  indolence  and  wretch- 
ednefs.  At  the  nod  of  a  pharaoh,  they  fpun  and 
wove,  dug  in  the  mountains  and  raifed  flones,  pur- 
fued  the  arts  and  cultivated  the  land.  Patiently 
they  fuffered  themfelves  ^o  be  flmt  up  from  the  reft 
of  the  World,  and  divided  into  bands  for  the  pur- 
-poCt  of  labour;  they  were  prolific,  and  brought  up 
their  children  with  toil ;  Ihunned  foreigners,  and 
enjoyed  their  own  fecluded  country.  When  once 
their  land  was  laid  open,'  or  rather  when  Cambyfes  ' 
fliowed  the  way  to  it,  it  was  for  ages  a  prey  to  nation 
after  nation.  Perfians  and  greeks,  romans,  byzan* 
ti^es,  arabs,  fatimites,  curdes,  mamalukes,  and  turks; 
annoyed  it  one  after  the  other ;  and  it's  fine  climate 
itill  remains  a  melancholy  theatre  of  arabian  depre* 
dations  and  turkifh  barbarity  *. 

•  The  mind  of  every  reader  will  aidd  anou  to  this  period.  F. 


CHAPTER     VL 

Farther  Hints  toward  a  PhilofopJiy  of  the  Hiflory 

of  Man, , 

Having  now  gone  over  a  confiderahle  extent  of 
human  events  and  inflitutions,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Nile,  from  Perfepolis  to  Carthage,  let  us  fit 
down,  and  take  a  rctrofpcftive  view  of  our  jour- 

What  is  the  principal  law,  that  we  have  ob- 
ierved  in  all  the  great  occurrences  of  hiflory  ?  » In 
my  opinion  it  is  this :  that  every  where  on  our  Eartk\ 
whatever  could  be  has  heeny  according  to  the  ^uatiw 
and  wants  of  the  placCy  the  circuni/iances  and  occa^ 
Jiofu  of  the  times y  and  the  native  or  generated  charaRer. 
of  the  people.  Admit  aftive  human  powers,  in  a^ 
determinate  relation  to  the  age,  and  to  their  place 
on  the  Earth,  and  all  the  viciflitudes  in  the  hiflory 
of  man  will  enfue.  Here  kingdoms  and  flates 
cryflallize  into  Ihape :  there  they  dilTolve,  an<J  af^ 
fume  other  forms.  Here  from  a  wandering  horde 
rifes  a  Babylon :  there  from  the  ftraitened  ihhabi*^ 
tants  of  a  coaft  fprings  up  a  T^rc  :  here,  in  Afirica» 
an  Egypt  is  formed :  there,  in  the  deferts  of  Ara- 
bia,  a  jewith  ftate :  and  all  thefe  in  one  part  of  the 
World,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 
Time,  place,  and  national  charader  alone,  in  (hort 
the  general  pooperatipn  of  aflive  powers  in  their 
moft  determinate  individuality,  govern  all  the  eveixts 
that  happen  among  mankind,  as  well  as  aU  the 
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occurrences  in  nature.     Let  us  place  this  predomi- 
nant law  of  the  creation  in  a  fuitable  light. 

I .  A^live  human  foyers  are  the  fprings  of  human 
hifiory:  and  as  man  originates  from  and  in  one  race,; 
his  figure,  education,  and  mode  of  thinking,  arc ' 
thus  genetic.  Hence  that  ftriking  national  charac* 
ter,  which,  deeply  imprinted  on  the  moft  ancient 
people,  is  unequivocally  difplayed  in  all  their  ope-^ 
rations  on  the  Earth.  As  a  mineral  water  derives  it's 
component  parts,  it's  operative  powers,  and  it's 
flavour,  from  the  foil  through  which  it  flows ;  fo  the 
ancient  character  of  nations  arofe  from  the  family 
features,  the  climate,  the  way  of  life  and  education, 

.  the  early  adions  and  employments,  that  were  pecu- 
liar to  them.  The  manners  of  the  fathers  took  deep 
root,  and  became  the  internal  prototype  of  the  race. 
The  mode  of  thinking  of  the  jews,  which  is  beft 
known  to  us  from  their  writings  and  a£ticns,  may 

*  ferve  as  an  example :  in  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  in  the  midft  of  other  nations,  they  remain  as 
they  were ;  and  even  when  mixed  with  other  peo* 
pie  they  may  be  diftinguilhed  for  fome  generations 
downward.  It  was,  and  it  is  the  fame  with  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  egyptians,  chinefe,  arabs,  hin* 
doos,  &c.  The  m9re  fecluded  they  lived,  nay  fre- 
quently the  more  they  were  opprefled,  the  more  their 
charafter  was  ^  confiftn^d :  fo  that,  if  every  one  of 
thefe  nations  had  remained  in  it's  place,  the  Earth 
might  have  been  confidered  as  a  garden,  where  in 
one  fpot  one  human  national  plant,  in  another,  an- 
other, bloomed  in  it^s  proper  figure  and  nature  j 
where  in  this  fpot  one  fpecies  of  animal,  in  that, 

another, 
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another,  purfued  it's  courfc,  according  to  it*s  in* 
(linds  and  charader. 

But  as  men  are  n6t  firmly  rooted  plants,  the  cala* 
mities  of  famine,  earthquakes,  war,  and  the  like, 
muft  in  time  remove  them  from  their  place  to  fomc 
other  more  or  lefs  different.  And  though  they 
might  adhere  to  the  manners  of  their  forefathers 
with  an  obflinacy  almofl  equal  to  the  inftind  of  the 
bmte,  and  even  apply  to  their  new  mountains,  ri- 
vers, towns,  and  eftablilhments,  the  names  of  their 
primitive  land ;  it  would  be  impoilible  for  them,  to 
remain  eternally  the  fame  in  every  refpeft,  under 
any  conllderable  alteration  of  foil'  and  climate. 
Here  the  tranfplanted  people  would  conftruft  a 
wafp's  neft,  or  anthill,  after  their  own  fafhion.  The 
ic^Xt  'would  be  a  qompouhd  arifihg  from  the  ideas 
imbibed  in  their  original  country,  and  thofe  infpired 
by  the  new :  and  this  may  commonly  be  called  the 
youthful  bloom  of  the  nation.  Thus  did  the  phc- 
nicians,  when  they  retired  from  the  Red-Sea  to  the 
(bores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  thus  Mofes  .endea- 
voured to  form  the  ifraelites :  and  fo  has  it  been  with 
fcveral  afiatiq  nations ;  for  almofl:  every  people  upon 
Earth  has  migrated  at  leafl:  once,  fooner  or  later,  to 
a  greater  diftance,  or  a  lefs.  It  may  readily  be  fup-. 
pofed,  that  in  this  much  depended  on  the  time 
when  the  migration  took  place,  the  circumfl;ances 
by  which  it  was  occafioned,  the  length  of  the  way, 
the  previous  flate  of  civilization  of  the  people,  the 
reception  they  met  with  in  their  new  country,  and 
the  like.  Thus  even  in  unmixed  nations  the  com- 
putations of  hiftory  are  fo  perplexed,  from  geogra- 
phical 
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pbical  and  political  caufes,  that  it  requires  a  micd 
wholly. free  from  hypothefis  to  trace  the  clew.  This 
clew  is  mod  eafily  loft  by  one,  with  whom  a  par- 
ticvlar  race  of  the  people  is  a  favourite,  and  who  ' 
defpifes  every  thing,  in  which  this  race  has  no  con- 
cern. The  hiftorian  of  mankind  muft  fee  with  eyes  as 
impartial  as  thofc  of  the  creator  of  the  human  race, 
or  the  genius  of  the  Earth,  and  judge  altogether 
tminflUenced  by  the  paffions.  To  the  haturalift, 
who  would  acquire  a  juft  knowledge  and  arrange* 
tnent  of  all  his  claffes,  the  rofe  and  the  thiflle,  the 
polecat,  the  floth,  and  the  elephant,  are  equally 
dear^  he  examines  that  mod,  from  which  moft  is 
to  be  learned.  Now  Nature  has  given  the  whole 
Earth  to  mankind,  her  children ;  and  allowed  every 
thing,  that  place,  time,  and  power  would  permit, 
to  fpring  up  thereon.  Every  thing  that  can  exift^ 
cxifts  ;  every  thing  that  is  poffible  to  be  produced, 
will  be  produced ;  if  not  to  day,  yet  ^to  morrow« 
Nature's  year  is  long :  the  bloffoms  of*  her  plants 
are  as  various  as  the  plants  themfelves«  and  the 
elements  by  which  they  are  nouriflied.  In  Hindof- 
tan,  Egypt,  and  China,  in  Canaan,  Greece^  Rome, 
and  Carthage,  took  place,  what  would  have  occur- 
red no  where  elfe,  and  at  no  other  period*  The  law 
of  neceffity  and  convenience,  compofcd  of  power, 
time,  and  place,  every  where  produces  different 
fruits. 

2.  If  the  complexion  of  a  kingdom  thus  depend 
principally  on  t/ie  time  and  place  in  which  it  arofcy  tin 
parts  that  compofed  it^  and  the  external  circumjlqncei 
by  which  it  was  furrounded^  we  perceive  the  chief 

part 
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part  of  it*s  fate;  fpring  alfo  from  thcfe.  A  monarchy 
framed  by  wandering  tribes,  whofe  political  fyftem 
is  a  continuation  of  their  former  mode  of  life,  will 
fcarcely  be  of  long  duration :  it  ravages,  and  fub- 
jugates,  till  at  laft  itfelf  is  deftroyed :  the  capture 
of  the  metropolis,  or  frequently  the  death  of  a  king 
alone,  is  fuiEcient  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  preda- 
tory fcfene.  Thus  it  was  with  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, with  Ecbatana  and  Perfepolis,  and  fo  it  is  with 
Perfia  ftill.  The  empire  of  the  great  moguls  in 
Hindoftan  is  nearly  at  an  end  :  and  that  of  the  turks 
will  not  be  lading,  if' they  continue  chaldeans,  that 
is  foreign  cohquerors,  and  do  not  eflablifh  their  go- 
vernment on  a  more  moral  foundation.  Though 
,the  tree  lift  it's  head  to  the  fkies,  and  overfhadow 
whole  quarters  of  the  Globe,  if  it  be  not  rooted  in 
the  earth,  a  fingle  blaft  of  wind  may  overturn  it! 
It  may  fall  through  the  undermining  of  a  treacherous 
Have,  CM*  by  the  axe  of  a  daring  fatrap.  Both  the 
ancient  and  modern  hiftories  of  Afia  are  filled  with 
thcfe  revolutions ;  and  thus  the  philofophy  of  ftatef 
finds  little  to  learn  in  them.  ^  Defpots  are  hurled 
from  the  throne,  and  defpots  exalted  to  it  again : 
the  kingdom  is  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  the  mo- 
narch, to  his  tent,  to  his  crown :  he  who  has  /thefe 
in  his'  power  is  the  new  father  of  the  people,  that  is 
the  leader  of  an  overbearing  band  of  robbers.  A 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  terrible  to  the  whole  of  Hi- 
ther Afia,  and  under  his  fecond  fuccefTor  his  unlia- 
ble throne  lay  proftrate  in  the  duft.  Three  vidfco- 
ries  of  an  Alexander  completely  put  an  end  to  the 
vail  perfian  monarchy.  ' 

It 
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It  Is  not  fo  with  dates,  which,  fpringing  up  from 
ft  root,  reft  on  thcmfclves  i  they  may  J^e  fubdtied^ 
but  the  nation  remains.*  Thus  it  is  with  China :  we 
ivell  know  how  much  labour  it  co{t  it's  conquerors, 
to  introduce  there  a  fimple  cuftom,  the  mungal 
mode  of  cutting  the  hair.  Thus  it  is  with  the  bra^ 
mins  and  jews,  whofe  ceremonial  fyftems  will  eter- 
nally feparate  thetn  from  all  the  nations  upon  Earth. 
Thus  Egypt  long  withftood  any  intermixture  with 

.  other  nations :  and  how  difficult  was  it  to  extirpate 
the  phenicians,  merely  bccaufe  they  were  a  people 
rooted  in  this  fpot !  Had  Cyrus  fucceeded  in  found** 
ing  an  empire  like  thofe  of  Yao,  Crilhna,  and  Mo^ 
fes^  it  would  ftiU  furvive,  though  mutilated,  in  all 

.  it*s  members. 

Hence  we  may  infer  the  reafon,  why  ancient  po- 
litical conftitutions  laid  fo  much  ftrels  on  the  for*^ 

,  mation  of  manners  by  education  ^  as  their  internal 
ftrength  depended  wholly  on  this  fpring.  Modern 
kingdoms  are  built  on  money,  or  mechanical  po« 
fitics ;  the  ancient,  on  the  general  way  of  thinking 
of  a  nation  from  it's  infancy :  an<}  as  nothing  has  a 
more  efficacious  influence  upon  children  than  reli-^ 
gion,  moil  of  the  ancieat  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of 
ACa,  were  more  or  lefs  theocratic.  I  know  the 
averfion  in  which  this  name  is  held,  as  to  it  all  the 
etal,  that  has  at  any  time  opprefled  mankind,  is  in 
great  meafure  afcribed.  It's  abufes  1  will  by  no 
means  undertake  to  defend : .  but  at  the  fame  tim^ 
h  is  true,  that  this  form  of  government  is  not  only 
adapted  to  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  but  ne* 
celTary  to  it ;  otherwife,  aiTuredly,  it  would  neither 

have 
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have  extended  fo  far,  nor  have  maintained  itfelf  fo 
long.  It  has  prevailed  from  Egypt  to  Chipa,  nay 
in  almoft  every  country  upon  Earth;  fo  that  Greece 
was  the  firft,  which  gradually  feparated  reiigion  from 
it's  legiflaticn.  And  as  every  religion  is  more  effica- 
cious in  a  political  view,  the  more  it*s  objefts,  it*s 
gods  and  heroes,  and  their  various  a<9:ions>  are  in- 
digenouss  we  find  every  firmly  rooted  ancient  na- 
tion has  appropriated  it*s  cofinogony  and  mytho- 
Vfgj  to  the  country  it  inhabited.  The  ifraelites 
alone  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  this,  that  they  afcribe  neither  the  creation 
t>f  the  Woiid.,  nor  that  of  man,  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Their  law^ver  was  an  enlightened  foreigner, 
who  never  reached  the  land  they  were  afterwards  to 
poiTefs :  their  nnceflors  had  inhabited  another  coun- 
try :  and  their  laws  were  framed  out  of  their  own 
territories.  This  afterwards  contributed  probably 
to  render  the  jews  more  fatisfied  in  a  foreign  land, 
than  almoft  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  bra- 
mij),  the  fiamefe,  cannot  live  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try :  and  as  the  jew  of  Mofcs  is  properly  a  creature 
t)f  Paleftlne,  out  of  Paleftine  there  (hould  be  no 
jew. 

3.  Finally,  from  the  whole  region  over  which  we . 
have  wandered,  we  perceive  how  trattjitory  all  human  \ 
JlruSures  arCy  nay  how  opprejfive  the  bejl  inftitutions 
become  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations.  The  plant 
^l(tfoms,  and  fades:  your  fathers  have  died,  and 
mouldered  into  duft:  your  temple  is  fallen:  yoUr 
tabern^de»  the  tables  of  your  law,  are  no  more :  lan- 
-gRage  itifelf^  that  bond  of  mankind,  becomes  anti- 

Vol.  If.  I  quated: 
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quated :  and  fliall  a  political  conftitutton^  (haU^  a 
fyftem  of  government  or  religion,  that  caitbe  erod- 
ed foldy  on  thefc,  endure  for  ever  ?  If  fo,  the  wings 
of  Time  muft  be  enchained,  and  the  revolving 
Gbbe  -hang  fixed,  an  idle  ball  of  iCe  over  the  abyfs* 
Wltat  (hould  we  fay  now,  were  we  to  fee  king  So- 
lomon facrifice  twenty  two  thoufand  ox«n,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  fheep,  at  a  Angle 
fcftival  ?  or  hear  the  queen  of  Sheba  trying  hiro 
with  riddles  at  an  entertainment  ?  What  fliould  wc 
think  of  the  ^vi^<Jom  of  the  egyptians,  when  the 
bull  Apis,  the  facred  cat,  and  the  facred  goat,  were 
ihown  to  us  in  the  mod  fplendid  temples  ?  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  burdenfome  ceremonies  of  the  bra- 
hmins, the  fuperftitions  of  the  parfees,  the  empty 
preteiiiioBS  of  the  jews,,  the  fcnfelefs  pride  of  the 
chinefe,  and  every  thing  that  refts  on  antiquated  hu- 
man inftitvtions  of  three  thoufand  years  date.  The 
dodrines  of  21oroafter  may  have  been  a  praifeWorthy 
attempt,  to  account  for  the  evil  in*  the  World,  and 
animate  his  contemporaries  to  all  the  deeds  of  light : 
but  what  is  his  theodicy  now,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
mohammedan  ?  The  mctempfychofis  of  the  bm-' 
mins  may  have  it*s  merit  as  a  juvenile  dream  of  the 
imagination,  deiirous  of  retaining  the  immortal  foul 
within  the  fphere  of  obfervation,  and  uniting  moni 
fentiments  with  the  well-meant  notion :  yet  has  it 
not  become  an  abfurd  religious  law>  with  it*s  thou- 
fs.nd  additions  of  precepts  and  praftices?  Tradi- 
tion in  itfelf  is  an  excellent  inftitution  of  Nature, 
indifpenfable  to  the  human  race :  but  when  it  fet- 
ters the  thinking  faculty  both  in  politics  and  edu- 
cation. 
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xrarion,  and  prevents  alt  progrefe  of  the  intdled,  and 
all  the  improvement,  that. new  times  and  circum- 
ftances  demand,  it  is  the  true  narcotic  of  the  mind, 
lis  well  to  nations  and  {e£ts«  as  to  individuals.  AiiA* 
the  mother  of  all  the  mental  illumination  of  oui:  ha- 
4)itable  Earth,  has  drunk  deep  of  this  pleafant  poi- 
fon,  and  handed  the  cup  to  others.  Great  ftates 
and  fe&sileep  in  it,  as,  according  to  the  fable,  faint 
John  fleeps  in  bis  grave:  he  breathes  foftly,  though 
he  died  almoft  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Hum* 
bering  waits  till  his  awakener  (hall  come* 
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I  TAKE  leave  of  Afia  with  the  regret  of  a  tra- 
veller, obliged  to  quit  a  country,  before  he  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  it  he  wiflied.  How  lit- 
tle do  we  know  of  it !  and  for  the  moft  part  of 
how  recent  time^,  and  from  what  doubtful  autho- 
rity !  Of  the  eaftern  part  of  Afia  we  have  but  lately 
acquired  any  knowledge;  and  this  through  the 
means  pf  men  imbued  with  religious  or  political 
prejudices :  while  much  of  what  we  have  thus  ac- 
quired has  been  fo  embroiled  by  literary  partifans 
in  Europe,  that  great  diftri'dls  of  it  are  ftiil  to  us 
a  fairy-land.  In  Hither/ Afia,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing land  of  Egypt,  every  thing  appears  to  us  as  a 
ruin,  or  a  dream  that  is  paft :  what  we  know  from 
records,  we  have  only  from  the. mouths  of  the  vo- 
latile  greeks,  who  were  partly  too  young,  partly  of 
too  different  a  way  of  thinking,  for  the  Gemote  an- 
tiquity of  thefe  flates,  and  noticed  only  what  con- 
cerned themfelves.  The  archives  of  Babylon,  Phc- 
nicia,  and  Carthage,  are  no  more :  Egypt  was  in 
it*s  decline,  almoft  before  it's  intcriour  was  vifited 
by  a  greek ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  Ihrunk  up  to  a 

fcwr 
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few  withet-ed  leaves,  containing  fables  of  fables,  frag- 
ments of  hiftory,  a  dream  of  the  ancient  World. 

With  Greece  the  morning  breaks,  and  we  joyfully 
fail  to  meet^  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
acquired  the  art  of  writing  at  an  early  period  com- 
pared with  others  5  and  in  mod  of  their  inftitutions 
found  fprings  to  guide  their  language  from  poetry 
to  profe,  as  in  this  to  hiftory  and  philofophy.  Thus 
the  Philofophy  of  Hiftory  looks  upon  Greece  as  her 
birthplace,  and  in  it  fpent  her  youth.  Even  the 
fabling  Homer  defcribes  the  manners  of  feveral 
nations,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended.  They 
who  fung  the  exploits  of  the  argonauts,  the  echoes 
of  whofe  fongs  remain,  entered  into  another  memo- 
rable region.  When  proper  hiftory  fublequently 
feparated  itfelf  from  poetry,  Herodotus  travelled 
over  feveral  countries,  and  coUeded  with  commend- 
able infantile  curiofity  whatever  he  faw  and  heard. 
The  later  writers  of  hiftory  in  Greece,  though  their 
own  country  was  their  only  object,  could  not  avoid 
faying  many  things  of  other  countries,  with  which 
the  greeks  were  connected :  thus  their  canvas  was 
gradually  extended,  particularly  bythe  expeditions 
of  Alexander.  With  Rome,  to  whom  the  greeks 
ferved  not  only  as  guides  in  hiftory,  but  as  hifto- 
rians,  it  extended  ftill  more ;  fo  that  iDiodorus  of 

— —  k 

Sicily,  a  greek,  and  Trogus,  a  roman,  ventured  to 
form  their  materials  into  a  fort  of  univerlal  hiftory. 
Let  us  then  rejoice,  that  at  length  we  have  reached 
a  people,  whofe  origin  indeed  is  enveloped  in  ob- 
fcurity,  whofe  early  ages  are  uncertain,  and  whofe  , 
iineft  wQrks,  both  in  letters  and  the  arts^  have  beea 
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for  the  moft.  part  deftroyed  by  the  r^e  of  enemies^ 
or  the  &(hion  of  the  times ;  yet  of  whom  we  have 
noble  monuments:  monuments  that  fpeak  to  us 
with  a  philofophic  fpirit,  the  humanity  of  which  I 
in  vain  endeavour  to  infufe  into  my  eflay  on  them. 
I  might  invoke,  as  a  poet,  allfeeing  Apollo,  and  the 
daughter  pf  Memory,  the  bmnifcient  mufe :  but  my 
infpiring  mufe  (hall  be  impartial  truth ;  and  my 
Apollo,  the  fpirit  of  inquiry. 


CHAPTER    L 
The  Situation  and  Peopling  cf  Greece. 

The  triple  Greece,  of  which  we  fpeak,  is  a  land 
of  coaftsand  bays,  furrounded  by  the  feaj  or  ra- 
ther a  elufter  of  iflands.  It  lies  in  a  region,  where 
it  'might  receive  from  various  parts  not  only  inha^ 
bitants,  but  the  feeds  of  cultivation,  and  this  fpeedily. 
Thus  it*s  fituation,  and  the  charafter  of  the  people, 
which  foTHKid  itfelf  fuitably  to  the  country  by  early 
expeditions  and  revolutions,  foon  fet  afloat  an  inter- 
nal circulation  of  ideas,^  and  an  external  aftivity^ 
deilied  by  Nature  to  the  nations  of  the  extenfivc 
continent.  Finally,  the  period  in  which  the  culti- 
vation of  Greece  occurred,  and  the  degree  of  im- 
provement, which  not  only  the  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, but  thq  huQian  mind  in  general,  hstd  attained, 
contributed  to  render  the  greeks  what  they  once 
were,  what  they  no  longer  are,  and  what  they  never 
piore  will  be;.    X^t  us  more  nvrowly  examine  this 
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line  hiftorical  problem ;  for  the  folution  of  which 
we  have  nearly  fufficlent  data,  particularly  from  the 
induftxy  of  learned  germans. 

A  fecluded  nation,  encloftd  by  mountains,  far 
from  the  feacoaft,  and  from  any  intercourfe  with 
other  people ;  that  derived  it*s  knowledge  from  a 
finglc  pbce,  and,  in  proportion  as  this  was  more 
early  received,  more  firmly  fixed  it  by  brazen  laws ; 
may  acquire  great  peculiarity  of  charafter,  and  re- 
tain it  long :  but  this  confined  peculiarity  will  be 
far  from  giving  it  that  ufeful  verlatiiity^  which  caft 
be  gained  only  by  atflive  comperition  with  other 
nations.  Egypt,  and  alLthe  countries  of  Afia,  are 
examples  of  this.  Had  the  power,  which  confl:ru<5t- 
ed  our  Earth,  given  it's  mountains  and  feas  a  dif- 
ferent form;  had  that  great  deftiny,  which  eftab- 
lifhed  the  boundaries  of  nations,  caufed  them  to 
originate  elfewhere  than  from  the  afiatic  mountains ; 
had  the  eaft  of  Afia  pofleffed  an  earlier  commerce, 
and  a  mediterranean  fea,  which  it*s  prefent  fituatioa 
has  denied ;  the  whole  current  of  cultivation  would 
have  been  altered.  It  flowed  weftwards;  becaufe 
caftwards  it  was  unable  to  flow,  or  to  fpread. 

If  we  contemplate  the  hiftory  of  iflands,  and  coun- 
tries conneded  by  ftraits,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
World  they  lie,  we  find,  that,  the  more  fortunate 
they  were  in  their  peopling,  the  more  eafy  and  di-^ 
.  verfified  the  ftream  of  aftivity,  that  could  be  fet  ii^ 
morion  among  them,  and  the  more  advantageous 
the  time  or  fituation,  in  which  they  had  to  perform 
their  part ;  by  fd  much  the  more  did  the  inhabitants 
of  fuch  coafts  or  illands  diftinguiih  them(elves  above 
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thofe  of  the  main  land«     On  the  continent,  in  fpite 
of  all  natural  endowments,  and  acquired  capacities^ 
the  (hepherd  remained  a  (hepherd ;  the  hunter,  a 
hunter:  evQn  the  huibandman  and  art ift  were  con- 
fined like  plants  to  a  narrow  (pot.     Compare  Eng-^ 
land  with  Germany :  the  englifh  are  germans,  and 
even  in  the.  lateft  timps  the  germans  have  led  the 
way  for  the  englifh  in  the  greateft  things.  But  while 
England,  as  an  ifland,  early  acquired  a  much  more 
aftive  uniyerfality  of  mind,  it's  fituation  itfelf  acce^ 
lerated  the  means  of  improvement,  and  gave  them 
without  interruption  a  confiftcnce  unattainable  by 
the  more  cmbarrafled  continent,     A  fimilar  diffe-. 
rence  is  perceivable  on  a  comparifon  of  the  danifh 
illands,  the  coafts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  the  . 
Netherlands,  and  the  North  of  Germany,  with  thq 
interiour  country  of  the  flavians  and  fcythians  of 
Europe,  with  Ruflia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.     Voy- 
^ers  in  all  the  feas  have  found,  that  on  iflands, 
peninfulas,  or  coafts  happily  fituate,  an  application 
and  freedom  of  improvenient  had  been  generated, 
which  could  not  have  furmounted  the  preffure  of  the 
uniform  ancient  laws  of  the  main  land  *.     Read 
the  dclcriptions  of  the  Society  aqd  Friendly  iflands  : 
in  fpite  of  their  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  habita^ 
ble  World,  they  have  raifed  themfelves  into  a  fort 
of  Greece,  even  in  luxury  and  ornamental  drefs.   In  , 

,  *  Compare  the  malays,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  afiatic 
iflands,  with  thofe  of  the  continent ;  put  even  Japan  in  compe* 
tition  with  China ;  the  natives  of  the  Kuriles  and  Fox>iflands, 
with  the  mungals ;  obferve  Juan  Fernandez^  Socotora^  £after- 
V)i^d,  iiyron'srifiavdy  the  Maldives,  (cq^ 

many 
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many  folitary  ^flands  of  the  wide  ocean  the  ^rft 
vgyagers  experienced   a  gentlenefs  and  courtefy^ 
which  would  be  fought  in  vain  among  inland  na- 
tions.   Thus  every  where  we  perceive  the  great  law 
of  human  nature,  that,  where  adlivity  and  quiet,  fo« 
ciety  and  diftancc,  voluntary  occupation  and 'it's  ad- 
vantages, are  happily  united,  fuch  a  courfc  of  things; 
is  promoted,  as  is  favourable  both  to  the  people 
ihemfelves,  and  to  their  neighbours.     Nothing  i$ 
more  injurious  to  the  health  of  mankind,  than  ol>* 
itnidions  of  their  juices :  in  the  defpotic  Aates  of 
ancient  inftitution  thefe  were  inevitable;  andhenc^ 
if  they  were  not  foon  extirpated,  their  bodies,  while 
alive,  underwent  a  lingering  death.     On  the  other  ' 
hand,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  fbites- 
continued  fm'all,  and  the  inhabitants  in  healthy  a(%i- 
vity,  to  which  a  life  divided  between  fea  and  land 
is  particularly  conducive,  favourable  circumftances 
alone  were  required,  to  form  a  highly  cultiv^ed 
and  celebrated  people.    Thus,  to  fay  nothing  of 
other  countries,  the  iflanders  of  Crete  were  the  firfl: 
among  th^  grecians  themfelves,  to  produce  a  fyftem 
of  laws'as  a  model  for  all  the  republics  on  the  Kudn  . 
land;  and  of  thefe  the  moft  numerous  and  celc- 
brated  were  fixed  on  the  coafts.    Thus  the  ancients 
placed  their  (eats  of  blifs  on  iflands  not  without  rea^ 
fon ;  probably  becaufe  on  iflands  they  found  the  moft; 
free  and  happy  people. 

When  we  apply  this  to  .Greece,  how  different 
inuft  we  expeft  to  find  it's  inhabitants  from  thofc 
of  the  lofty  mountains.     A  narrow  ftrait  divided' 

Thrace 
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Thrace  from  Afia  Minor ;  and  this  fo'tile  country^ 
rich  in  nations,  was  cohnefted  along  it's  wcftem 
fiiore  with  Greece  by  a  found  thickly  interfperfed 
with  iilands.  It  feems  as  if  the  Hellefpont  had 
been  broken  through,  and  the^  Egean  fea  with  it's 
HIands  int^pofed,  to  facilitate  the  paflage,  and  pro- 
duce  a  conftaot  wandering  and  circulation  through* 
out  Greece,  Thus  in  the  remoteft  times  we  find 
the  numerous  nations  of  thefe  coafts  roaming  the 
feas :  Cretans,  lydians*  pelafgians,  thracians,  rhodians, 
Phrygians,  cyprians,  nKlefians,  carians,  leibians,  pho« 
ceans,  famians,  fpartans,  naxians,  heretrians,  and 
eginetans,  followed  each  other,  even  before  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  in  the  dominion  of  the  fea  ♦ ;  and  long 
before  thefe  maritime  powers,  pirates,  coionifts,  and 
adventurers,  were  found  upon  it ;  fo  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  nation  of  Greece,  that  has  dot  migrated, 
and  many  more  than  once.  Every  thing  here  has 
been  in  motion  from  the  oldefl  times,  firom  the 
coafts  of  Afia  Minor  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France : 
no  people  of  Europe  has  colonized  a  finer,  more 
exteniive  country,  than  thefe  greeks.  This  is  what 
we  mean,  when  we  talk  of  the  fine  climate  of 
Greece.  Did  the  exprefQon  fignify  merely  the  in- 
dolent feat  of  fertility  in  wellw^tered  vales,  or  mea- 
dows overflowed  by  riyers,  how  many  finer  climates 
would  be  found  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 

*  Heyne's  Commentary  on  the  Epoch  of  Caftor,  ia  the 
Aiw.  Ctmmtnt.  Stc.  Gertt.,  *  New  Memoirs  of  the  Goetdngen 
Society.'  Vol.  1,  IL 
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Globe,  no  ono  of  which,  howjcver,.  has  yet  produced 
greeks  *  !  But  a  feries  of  coafts^  enjoying  an  air  fa 
favourable  to  the  adtivity  of  little  dates  in  th^  pro-* 
greft  of  cultivation,  as  thofe  of  Ionia,  Greece,  and 
Gr^cla  Magna,  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  upoa 
Earth. 

We  need  not  long  inquire  whence  Gteete  derived 
it's  firft  inhabitants.  They  were  called  pelafgians^ 
that  is  flrangers,  and  at  this  dillance  acknowledged  ' 
the  people  beyond  the  fea,  that  is,  of  Afia  Minor,. 
as  brethren.  It  would  be  ufelefs  labour,  to  enume^ 
rate  all  the  courfes  they  fleered,  through  Thrace,  or 
over  the  Hellefpont  and  Archipelago,  weftward  and 
fouthward;  and  how,  procefted  by  the  northern 
mountains,  they  gradually  fpread  over  Greece.  One 
tribe  followed  another;  one  tribe  preffed  upon  an- 
other :  bellenes  brought  new  kijpwledge  to  the  an- 
cient pelalgians,  as  in  the  progrefs  of  tim«  greciart  ' 
colonies  again  fettled  on  the'afiatic  (hores.  It  was 
favourable  enough  for  the  greeks,  that  they  were  ia 
the  vicinity  of  fuch  a  fine  peninfula  of  the  great  con- 
tinent, moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not 
only  of  one  race,  but  more  early  civilized  +.  Hence 
their  language  acquired  that  originality  and  uni* 
formity,  which  a  mixture  of  many  tongues  could  not 
have  pofieffed ;  and  the  nation  itfelf  participated  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  neighbouring  primitive 

*  See  Riedefel's  Bimtrkungen  auf  eimr  Rfi/e  nacb  dit  Li* 
^umtt,  *  Ol>rervations  on  a  Tour  to  the  Levant/  p.  1 13. 

f  See-Hef  ne  on  the  Origin  of  the  Greeks,  CommatUUm  Soe^ 
&4r:imgmp  *  Memoirs  of  the  Gcsttingen  Society,'  1764. 
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race,  with  whom  it  was  foon  connefted  by  the  va- 
rious relations  of.  war  and  peace.  Thus  Afia  Minor 
was  the  parent  of  Greece,  both  in  peopling  it,  and 
in  imparting  the  principal  features  of  it's  earlieil  cul- 
tivation :  while  Greece  in  it's  turn  afterward  lent 
cut  colonies  to  it's  mother  country,  and  lived  to  fee 
in  it  a  iecoiid  and  fuperiour  cultivation. 

It  is  to  be  r^etted>  however,  that  we  have  very 
fittle  knowledge  of  the  afiatic  peninfula  in  the  ear- 
Heft  times.  Of  the  kingdom  of  the  trojans  we  know 
nothing  except  from  Homer :  and  however  high  he 
endeavours,  as  a  poet,  tp  exalt  his  countrymen  above 
their  antagonifts,  the  flourifbing  ftatc  of  Troy  in 
the  arts,  and  even  in  magnificence,,  is  evident  from 
bis  account.  In  like  manner  the  phrygians  were  an 
ancient  and  early  cultivated  nation,  whofe  religion 
and  fables  had  an  unqueftionable  influence  oi\  the 
carlieft  mythology  of  the  greeks.,  Sq  afterwards  the 
carians,  who  called  tbemfelves  brothers  of  the  my- 
fi^ns  and  lydians,  and  were  of  the  fame  race  with 
the  pela{gians  and  leleges,  applied  early  ta  naviga-. 
tion,  which  at  that  time  was  merely  piracy ;  while 
the  more  civilized  lydians  ftare  the  invention  of 
cob,  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  with  the  pheni- 
cian^.  Thus  none  of  thefe  people  were  wanting  in 
early  cultivation,  any  more  than  the  myfians  and 
thracians,  and  were  capable  of  becoming  greeks  by 
proper  trahfplantation. 

The  primitive  feat  of  the  grecian  mules  was  in 
the  north-eaft,  toward  Thrace.  Orpheus,  who  firft 
converted  the  favage  pelafgians  to  humanity,  and 
introduced  thofe  religious  pradices,  that  prevailed 

fo 
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fo  widely  and  fo  long,  was  a  thracian.  The  fird: 
mountains  of  the  mufes  were  the  piountains  of 
Theflkly;  Olynapus,  Helicon,  ParnafTus,  Pindus: 
here,  fays  the  acuteft  of  the  inveftigators  of  gre^ 
cian  hiftory  *,  was  the  moft  ancient  feat  of  the  reli- 
gion, phijofophy,  naufic,  and  poetry,  of  Greece, 
riere  dwelt  the  firft  grecian  bards :  here  were  form- 
ed the  firft  civilized  focieties :  here  the  lyre  and  the 
harp  were  invented,  and  the  firft  models  caft  of  ' 
every  thing,  that  grecian  genius  afterw^ixls  pro- 
duced. In  Theilaly  and  Bceotia,  which  in  later 
times  were  fo  little  celebrated  for  the  produdion 
of  genius,  there  is  not  a  fountain,  a  river,  a  hill, 
or  a  grove,  which  poetry  has  not  immortalized. 
Here  flowed  the  Pencus,  here  was  the  deliglitful 
Tcmpe :  here  Apollo  wandered  in  the  garb  of  a 
(hepherd,  and  here  the  giants  piled  up  their  moun- 
tains. At  the  foot  of  Helicon  Hefiod  yet  learned 
his  fabie3  from  the  nouths  of  the  mufes.  In  (hort, 
the  firft  cultivation  of  the  greeks  was  indigenous 
here ;  and  hence  the  purer  grecian  language  flowed 
through  the  defcendants  of  the  hdlenes  in  it's  prin- 
cipal diale&s. 

-  In  the  courfe  of  time,  however,  a  feries  of  other 
fables  necefiarily  arofe,  on  fuch  various,  coafts  and 
iflands,  and  from  fuch  repeated  wanderings  and  ad- 
ventures,  which  the  poets  equally^confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  the  grecian  mufe.  Almoft  every  littje 
diftndb,  every. celebrated  tribe,  introduced  into  it 

*  Heyne  on  the  Mufes :  fee  Gatt,  An%$igtn,  *  The  Geeuln- 
gen  Review/  for  1766,  p.  275. 
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k's  anceftors  or  national  divinities :  and  this  variety^ 
which  would  form  an  impenetrable  wood,  if  we  were 
to  confidcr  the  gtecian  mythology  as  a  fyflem^  in- 
fuied  life  into  the  national  way  of  thinking  6rom 
the  actions  and  manners  of  ev^  tribe.  Withox^ 
.fuch  various  roots  and'  germes,  that  fine  garden, 
which  in  time  produced  the  mod  diverfified  fruits, 
txexx  in  legiilation,  could  not  have  ccxne  to  perfec- 
tion. The  land  being  divided  into  many  portions* 
this  tribe  defended  it's  valley,  that  it's  coafts  and 
iflands ;  and  thus  from  the  long  youthful  adtivity 
of  fcattered  tribes  and  kingdoms  arofe  the  great  and 
free  gepius  of  the  grecian  mufe.  It's  cultivation 
was  iinder  the  control  of  no  univerfal  lord :  from 
the  voice  of  the  lyre,  at  religious  ceremoniest  games, 
and  dances ;  from  arts  and  fciences  of  it's  own  in- 
vention ;  and,  laftly,  ftill  more  from  the  various  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  different  tribes  of  Greece  among 
each  other  and  with  flrangeits  it  adopted,  of  it's 
own  free  wiU,  now  this,  now  that  law,  cuftom,  or 
principle :  thus  being  a  free  grecian  people,  even 
in  the  prqgrefs  of  cultivation.  That,  as  phenician 
colonies  contributed  to  this  in  Thebes*  fo  egyptian 
colonies  did  in  Attica,  canpot  be  denied :  yet,  fortu* 
n^tely,  neither  the  principal  race  of  the  greeks,  nor 
their-  language  and  way  of  thinking,  fprung  from 
thefe.  Thanks  to  their  defcent,  mode  of  life,  and 
liative  mufes,  the  greeks  were  not  deftined  co  be- 
come a  herd  of  egyptian  canaanites. 
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CHAPTER      II. 
The  Language  J  Mytiology^  mid  Poetry  of  Gretcik 

Ws  now  come  to  fubjeds,  which  have  been  for 
fome  thoufands  of  years  the  delight  of  the  mott 
poU(hed  part  of  mankiod,  and  I  hope  will  ever  con* 
tiAue  to  be  fq*  The  grecian  language  is  the  moft 
refined  of  any  in  the  World  \  the  grecian  mytho* 
logy,  the  richeil  and  mod  beautiful  upon  Earth ; 
the  gredan  poetry,  perhaps  the  mod  perfect  of  it's 
kind,  when  confidered  with  refped^  to  time  and 
place.  But  who  gave  this  once  rude  people  fuch 
a  lai^uage,  fuch  poetry,  and  fuch  figurative  wif*- 
dom  ?  The  genius  of  nature,  their  CQuntry,.  their 
way  of  life,  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and  the 
chanufter  of  their  progenitors* 

Thegreek  language  fprang  from  rude  beginnings :   \ 
but  thefe  very  beginnings  contained  the  feeds  of 
what  it  was  afterwards  to  b^ecome.    They  were  no  . 
hieroglyphic  patchwork,  no  feries  of  fingly  ejeded  y 
iyUables,  like  the  lai^;uages  beyond  the  mungai 
mountains.    Readier  and  mor^  flexible  organs  pro* 
duced  aniong  the  caucafean  nations  a  more  eafy 
modulation,,  which  was  fufceptible  of  being  foon 
reduced  to  form  by  the  focial  propenfity  to  mufic. 
The  words  were  more  fmoothly  conneded,  the  tone 
modulated  into  rhythm :  the  langu^. flowed  in  a 
fuUef  ftream;  it's  images,  in  pleafing  harmony :  it 
xaifed  ttfelf  to  the  m^ody  of  the  dance.    And 
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thus,  the  peculiar  charafter  of  the  greek  language^ 
not  conftrained  by  mute  laws,  arofe  as  a  living 
image  of  nature,  from  mufic  and  the  dance,  from 
hiftory  and  fong,  and  frorti  the  talkative  free  inter- 
coiirfe  of  many  tribes  and  colonies.  Tiie  ftoi:thern 
nations  of  Europe  were  not  thus  fortunate  in  their 
formationi  Foreigh  manners  imparted  to  them  by 
foreign  laws,  and  a  religion  devoid  of  fong  crippled 
their  language.  The  german,  for  example,  has  un* 
queftionably  loft  much  of  it*s  intrinfic  flexibilitj% 
of  it*s  more  precife  expreffion  in  the  inflexion  of 
words,  and  ftill  more  of  that  energetic  tone,  which 
it  formerly  pofleffed  in  a  more  favourable  climate. 
Once  it  was  a  near  fifter  of  the  greek ;  but  how  far 
from  this  is  it  npw  degenerated  !  No  language  be- 
yond the  Ganges  pofleffes  the  flexibility  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  greek  :  no  aramean  dialeft  on  this  fide 
the  Euphrates  had  them  in  it's  ancient  form.  The 
grecian  language  alone  appears  as  if  derived  from 
fbng :  for  fong,  and  poetry,  and  an  early  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  fafliioned  it  as  the  univerfal  language 
of  the  mufes.  Improbable  as  it  is,  that  all  the 
Ijprings  of  grecian  cultivation  fliould  again  combine 
together;  that  the  infancy  of  mankind  (hould  re- 
turn, and  an  Orpheus,  a  Mufaeus,  and  a  Linus,  or 
a  Homer  and  Hefiod,  revive  with  every  concomi- 
tant .circumftance  :  as  little  is  the  generation  of  a 
greek  language  in  our  times  poflible,  even  in  the 
fame  regions. 

The  mythology  of  the  greeks  flowed  from  the 
fables  of  various  countries :  aind  thefe  confifted  either 
of  the  popular  faith ;  the  toditionary  accounts, 

that 
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that  the  different  generations  preferved  of  their  ail** 
ceilors;  or  the  firft  attempts  of  refleding  minds, 
to  explain  the  wonders  oi  the  Earth,  and  give  a 
confiilency  to  fociety*.  However  fpurious  and 
new-modified  our  hymns  of  the  ancient  Orpheus* 
may  be ;  ftill  they  are  imitations  of  that  lively  de* 
votion,  and  reverence  of  Nature,  to  which  all  nations 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  civilization  are  proi^e.  The  rude 
hunter  addrefles  his  dreaded  bearf^;  the  negro,  his 
facred.fetiOi ;  the  parfee  mobed,  his  fpirits  of  nature 
and  the  elements ;  nearly  after  the  Orf^ic  manners 
but  how  is  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Nature  refined  and 
ennpbled,  merely  by  tlie  grecian  words  and  images ! 
And  how  much  more  pleaiing  and  ealy  did  the 
greek  mythology  become,  as  in  time  it  rejcAed  even 
from  it's  hymns  the  fetters  of  mere  epithet,  and 
recited  inftead,  as  in  the  fongs  of  Homer,  fables 
of  the  deities  !  In  the  cofmogonies,  too,  the  harfli 
primitive  legends  were  in  time  amalgamated  toge- 
ther, and  human  heroes  and  patriarchs  were  fung, 
and  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  gods.  Happily  the 
ancient  relaters.x>f  theogonies  introduced  into  the 
genealogies  of  their  gods  and  heroes  fuch  flriking, 
beautiful  allegc^ries,  frequently  with  a  fingle  word 
of  their  elegant  ianguage,  that  when  fubfequent 

•  Sec  Heyne  De  Fmtibus  li  Caufis  Srrorum,  l^c,  *  On 
the  Sources  and  Caafes  of  Errour  in  m^rthological  .lii^ory  : 
on  the  phyfical  Caufes  of  Fables :  on  the  Origin  and  Caufes  of 
the  Fables  of  Homer:  on  the  Theogony  compiled  by  He- 
fiod:  icQ* 

f  See  Georgi's  AbiiUwtgin  der  Vctlker  des  Ruffi/cben  Reicb$, 
^  Bdineadons  of  the  people  of  the  Ruffian  Empire/  Vol.  L 

Vol.  II.  *  K  •     philofopherB 
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philolbphers  thought  fit  merely  to  unfold  thdr  fig- 
xiification.  and  conne&  with  it  their  more  refined 
ideas,  a  new  delicate  tiflue  was  formed.  Thus  the 
epic  poets  in  time  laid  afide  their  frequently  re- 
peated fables  of  the  generation  of  the  gods,  the 
ftonning  of  Heaven,  the  actions  of  Hercules,  and 
the  like,  and  fai^  mote  human  themes  for  the  ufe  of 
man. 

Of  thefe  Homer,  the  father  of  all  the  grecian 
poets  and  philofophers  that  fucceeded  him,  is  the 
mQ&  celebrated.  His  fcattered  fongs  had  the  for- 
tunate defliny  to  be  coUefted  at  the  mofl  £ivour« 
able  junfture,  and  erefted  into  a  double  edifice, 
fluning  like  an  indeflrudible  palace  of  gods  and 
heroes  after  thoufiuids  of  years.  As  men  have  en- 
deavoiutd  to  explain  the  wonders  of  nature,  fo  they 
have  takea  pains  to  inveftigate  the  exiflence  of 
Homer  f,  who  was  in  &,&  a  mere  child  of  Na^ 
ture,  a  happy  bard  of  the  ionian  ihore.  Many 
.  of  his  order  have  funk  perhaps  into  oblivion,  who 
might  have  been  in  part  his  competitors  for  that 
fame,  which  he  alone  enjoys.  Temples  have  been 
erefted  to  him,  and  he,  has  been  adored  as  a  human 
divinity :  but  his  nobleft  adoration  confifb  in  the 
permanent  influ^ce  he  had  on  his  own  nation,  and 
on  all  who  are  capable  of  feeling  his  merit.  The 
fubje&s  of  his  fong,  indeed,  are  trifles  in  our  eyes: 
his  gods  and  heroes,  with  their  paflions  and  man* 
nen,  are  fuch  as  the  fables  of  his  own  and  preced- 

*  BUckwell's  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writiiigs  of  Homer, 
I ''36 :  Wood's  £flay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Hctaier,  1769. 
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ing  times  prefented  t  his  knowledge  <^  phyficii  iind 
geography,  his  morals  and  politick)  are  equally  ton^ 
fined.  But  the  truth  and  wifdom/with  tdiich  he 
has  moulded  ^U  the  objedd  of  his  >Vorld  into  a 
Kvihg  whole ;  the  fteady  outline  of  every  feature  of 
every  perfon  in  his  immortal  picture;  the  eafy,  un- 
laboured manner,  in  which^  fite  2A  3,  god>  he  pene*^ 
traies  into  every  charaftef,  and  relates  theit'  virtues 
and  vices,  their  fortunes. and  misfortunes;  and 
laftly,  the  muiic;  that  inceflantly  flows  from  hil 
lips  throughout  poems  of  fuch  extent  and  variety; 
and  will  animate  every  image,  every  tone^  as  long  ^s 
his  verfes  (hall  live;  are  the  cirCumftanceSj  for 
which  Homer  ftands  unrivallfed  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  and  which  render  him  worthy  of  immor* 
tality,  if  aught  on  Earth  ton  be  imtnoftaK 

On  the  greeks  Homer  neceflarily  had  a  different 
effeA  frtrii  what  he  can  have  upon  us>  frdtti  whom 
he  (b  often  obtains  a  forced  and  frigid  iadmiration^  or 
indeed  cold  contempts  Not  fo  with  the  greeks^ 
To  them  he  fung  in  a  liviiig  language ;  at  that  time 
perfeAly  unfettered  by  what  was  fubfequently 
termed  dialefts :  to  them  he  recited  with  patriotic 
feelings  the  exploits  of  their  anceftors  againf^  fo* 
reigners,  and  fung  famUie^  tribes,  atftiotis,  and 
countries,  which  were  in  part  prefent  to  their  eyes 
as  their  own,  and  in  part  lived  in  the  memory  of 
their  national  pride.  Thus  to  theto  Homer  was  in 
many  refpeds  the  divine  herald  of  national  fame,  a 
fource  of  the  mod  diverfified  national  wifdomt.  The 
fucceediog^poets  followed  him :  from  him  the  tragic 
borrowed  &bles  i  the  didadbic>  allegories,  examples^ 
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and  maxims:  every  one,  who  firft  attempted  a  new 
kind  of  writing,  took  from'  the  artificial  flru<5burc 
of  Homer's  \york  the  model  of  his  own ;  fo  that 
Homer  was  Toon  the  pattern  of  grecian  tafle,  and 
.  with  weaker  heads  the  (tandard  of  all  human  wif- 
don).  The  roman  poets,  too,  felt  his  influence^ 
and  but  for  him  the  Eneid  would  never  have  ex- 
/  ifled.  Still  more  has  he  contributed,  to  reclaim 
(  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  from  barbarifm  ;  fb 
';  many  youth  have  been  formed,  while  they  were  de- 
lighted by  him ;  fo  many  a6tive  as  well  as  contemr 
'  plative  men  have  imbibed  from  him  tlie  pnnciples 
of  tafte,  and  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  every  great  man  has 
been  the  caufe  of  abufes  firom  an  inordinate  admi- 
ration of  his  talents,  fo  has  4he  good  Homer;  in-, 
fomuch  tltat  no  one  would  wonder  more  than  him- 
felf,  could  he  arife  from  the  dead,  and  fee  what  has 
'  been  txtraftcd  from  him  at  various  times.  Among 
the  greeks  fable  maintained  it's  ground  more  firmly, 
an4  for  a  longer  period,  than  it  would  have  done 
probably  without  him  :  rhapfcdifts  fung  after  him, 
frigid  poetafters  imitated  him,  and  the  enthufiafin 
for  Homer  became  at  length  amoQg  the  greeks  fuch 
a  Bald,  infipid,  wiredrawn  art  as  fcarcely  has  been 
paralleled  for  any  poet  by  any  other  people.  The 
innumerable  comments  of  the  grammarians  upon 
him  are  for  the  moft  part  loft ;  otherwife  we  (hould 
fee  in  them  the  miferable  toil  God  impofes  upon 
tlie  Tucceeding  generations  of  men  in  every  pre- 
ponderating genius :  for  are  not  examples  enough 
extant  of  tl^  erroneous  ftudy  ar)d  milapplication  of 
^  ..  .^  .*  Homer 
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Homer  in  modern  times  ?  Thus  much  however  is 
certdn,  that  a  mind  like  his,  in  the  period  in  which 
be  lived,  and  for  the  nation  by  which  his  works 
were  coiieAed,  was  fuch  an  inftrument  of  improve^ 
ment,  as  fcarceiy  any  other  people  can  boaft.  No 
oriental  nation  pollefles  a  Homer:  no  poet  like 
him  has  appeared  at  the  proper  (eafon)  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  to  any  people  of  Europe.  Even  Olfian 
was  not  the  fame  to  his  (cots :  and  the  Fates  abne 
can  tell,  wliether  a  (econd  Homer  will  be  given  to 
the  new  grecian  Archipelago,  the  Friendly  iflands, 
who  will  lead  them  to  an  «qual  height  with  that» 
to  which  his  elder  brother  led  Greece; 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  greeks  thus  .proceeded 
from  mythology,  poetry,  and  mufic,  we  need  not 
wonder,  that  a  tafte  for  them  remained  a  leading 
feature  of  their  character,  as  their  moft  ferious^writ* 
jngs  and  inftitutions  evince.  To  our  manners  it 
appears  incongruous,  that  the  greeks  (hould  Ipcak 
of  muiic  as  the  finifhing  point  of  education,  that 
they  (hould  treat  it  as  a  grand'engine  of  ftate,  and 
afcribe  the  moft  important  confequences  to  it's  de- 
cline. Still  more  (ingular  appear  to  us  the  anir 
mated  and  almoft  rapturous  praifcs  they  beftow  on 
dancing,  pantomime,  anid  the  dramatic  art,  as  the 
natural  fifters  of  poetry  and  wifdcm, .  Many,  who 
read  thefe  encomiums,  believed,  that  the  mufic  dF 
the  greeks  was  a  miracle  of  fyftematic  perfe(3:ion,  as 
we  are  fo  totally  unac<:^uainted  with  any  thing  like 
it's  celebrated  effects.  But  that  the  greeks  did 
not  principally  apply  to  the  fcientific  perfedion  of 
mufic  appears  from  the  very  ufe  which  they  made 
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/of  it :  for  they  did  not  cultivate  it  as  1  diftind  art^ 
'  I  but  employed  it  fubferviently  to  poetry,  the  dancer 
i  and  the  drama.  Thus  the  grand  efTed  of  it's  tones 
]ay  in  this  connexion,  and  in  the  general  bent  of 
grecian  cultivation.  The  poetry  of  the  greeks, 
proceeding  from  mufic,  readily  returned  to  it  again } 
fublime  tragedy  itfelf  originated  from  the  chorus  i 
the  ancient  comedy,  public  rejoicings,  military  eX"» 
pedition8,,and  the  domeftic  hilarity  of  the  feaft, 
weie  fddom  unaccompanied  by  muiic  and  fong^ 
and  few  games  were  deftitute  of  the  dance.  In 
thefe,. indeed,  as  Greece  confifled  of  many  dates  and 
nations,  one  province  difTered  much  from  another ; 
the  times,  the  various  degrees  of  civilization  and 
luxury,  induced  Hill  greater  variation :  yet  oa  the 
whole  it  remains  perfc&ly  true,  that  the  greeks 
eileemcd  the  joint  improvement  of  thefe  arts  the 
fummit  of  human  energy,  and  att^ed  to  it  th^ 
higheft  value. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  neither  pantomime  nor 
the  drama,  neither  the  dance,  nor  poetry,  nor  piufici^ 
is  with  us,  what  it  was  with  the  greeks.  With  them 
all  thefe  were  only  one  work,  one  bloflbm  of  the 
human  mind,  the  wild  feeds  of  which  we  perceive 
in  every  nation  of  gay  and  pleaiing  charafter,  if 
placed  in  a  happy  climate.  Abfurd  as  it  woijdd 
be,  to  endeavour  to  tranfport  ourfelvcs  back  to 
this  period  of  youthful  levity,  which  is  now  paft, 
and  ^o  ikip  as  a  hobbling  graybeard  among  boys ; 
why  (hoi^iid  the  graybeard  be  offended  with  youth 
for  bemg  lively,  and  dancihg  ?  The  cultivation  of 
the  greeks  fell  on  t^is  period  of  youthful  Jollity, 
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from^the  arts  of  which  they  elicited  whatever  was 
capable  of  being  educed,  and  thus'neceflarily  ac« 
complifhed  effeds,  the  poifibility  of  which  is  fcarcf 
conceivable  to  us,  exhaufted  anddifeafed.    For  I 
doubt,  whether  a  greater  power  of  operation  of  re- 
fined ienfes  upon  the  mind  can  be  produced,  than 
the  ftudied  fupreme  point  of  junction  of  thefe  arts, 
particularly  on  m^nds  educated  and  formed  to  them^' 
and  living  in  a  world  animated  by  fimilar  impref^ 
lions.  If  then  we  cannot  be  greeks  ourfelvds,  let  us 
at  leaft  rejoice,  that  there  once  were  greeks,  and  I 
that,  like  every  other  flower  of  the  human  mind, 
this  alfo  found  a  time  and  place  to  put  forth  it's  ; 
lovelieft  bloflbms.  ' 

From  what  bas  been  faid  may  be  conje&ured, 
that  many  fpecies  of  grecian  compofition,  which 
were  defigned  for  animated  •  reprefentatioo,  with 
mufic,  dancing,  and  pantomime,  appear  to  us  merely 
as  (hadows,  and  may  perhaps  miflead  us  even  with 
the   mod  careful  explanation.     The  theatres  of  1 
iEfchylus,  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  and  Euripides,  , 
were  not  our  theatres:  the  proper  drama  of  the 
greeks  is  no  more  to  be  feen  in  any  nation,  however 
excellent  the  pieces  of  thb  kind,  that  many  have 
produced.     Without  fong,  without  the  feftivals  of  T 
the  greeks,  and  without  the  exalted  notions  they  \ 
entertained  of  their  games,  the  odes  of  Pindar  muft 
appear  ^  to  us  the  exclamations  of  ebriety ;  as  even 
in  the  dialc^es  of  Plato,  abounding  in  melody 
of  language,  and  beautiful  compofition  of  images 
and  words,  thofe  very  paflages,  which  were  clothed 
with  the  greatcft  art,  have  been  expofed  to  the 
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moft  nuinei'ou$  objediona  from  critics.  Youth» 
therefore,  muft  learn  to  re^id  the  greeks ;  fince  the 
Bgjsd  are  feidom  incltnec}  to  Jook  at-  then?,  or  ap- 
prc^riate  to  themfelves  their  beauties.  Grant,  that 
their  inuigination  often  outflies  the  underftaading  ^ 
thit  the  refined  fenfuality,  in  which  they  place  the 
qflence  of  accompHflinient,  ibmetimes  oyi^rfteps  the 
lK>unds  of  reafon  and  virtue  i  let  us  not  refufe  them 
due  efteem^  though  we  refrain  from  becoming  greika 
ourfelves.  .  From  their  dre(s»  the  fine  proportion 
and  outline  of  their  thoughts,  the  natural  vivacity 
of  their  fentiments,  and  kflly  from  the  melodious* 
rhythm  of  their  language,  which  i;iever  yet  foundi 
it's  equal,  we  have  much  to  learn* 


CHAPTER    III, 
fhe  Arts  efthe  Greeh. 

In  all  the  arts  of  life,  a  people  endued  with  fuch 
fentiments  muflt  ncceflarily  afcend  from  the  ne* 
ceflary  to  the  beautiful  and  pleafing ;  and  the  greeks 
attained  ^Imoft  the  higbeft  point  in  every  thing 
relating  to  them.  Their  religion  required  ftatues 
and  temples  ;  their  political  inftitutions  demanded 
monuments  and  public  edifices ;  their  climate  and 
way  of  living,  their  adlivity,  luxury,  vanity,  &c,, 
rendered  various  works  of  art  indiipenfable.  Thus 
the  genius  of  beauty  put  thefe  works  into  their 
hands,  and  affifted  them  alone  of  all  mortals  to 
finifli  them  s  for  though  their  greateft  wonders  of 

-art 
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art  have  long  been  deftroyed,  we  dill  admire  and 
chenlh  their  ruins  and  fragments. 

I-.  That  rdigion '  greatly  promoted  the  arts  of 
the  greeks,  we  fee  from  the  catalogues  of  their 
works  in  Paufanias,  Pliny,  or  any  of  the  collec- 
tions, which  fpeak  of  thefr  remains ;  and  this  is  coh« 
formable  to  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  men  and  na-- 
tions.  All  men  have  -been  defirous  of  feeing  the 
objcfts  of  their  worfliip^  and  every  where  they 
bave  attempted,  to  paint  or  carve  reprefcntations 
of  them,  where  this  has  not  been  prohibited  by  re- 
ligion or  the  law.  Even  the  riegro  renders  his  god 
prefent  to  him  in  a  fetiih :  and  of  the  greeks  wo 
know,  that  the  reprefentations  of  their  gods  pri- 
marily originated  from  a  (lone  or  a  rude  billet« 
This  poverty  could  not  long  fatisfy  a  people  fo  ac-- 
tivc :  the  block  became  a  herm  *,  or  a  ftatue  j  and 
as  the  nation  was  divided  into  many  little  tribes 
and  ilat^s,  it  was  nsitural,  that  each  fhould  endea*- 
vour  to  embelHfh  the  images  of  it's  domeftic  and 
fiimily  deities.  Some  fuccefsful  attempts  .of  the 
ancient  Dedalufes,  and  probably  the  view  of  neigh- 
bouring works  of  art,  excited  emulation ;  and  thus* 
feveral  ftatea  and  tribes  were  foon  enabled  to  con-- 
tcmplate  their  god,  the  mofl  facred  of  all  the  things 
they  piofleiTed,  in  a  more  agreeable  form.  The  firft 
eflEiys  of  ancient  art,  in  which  it  learned  as  it  were 
to  go,  were,  principally  images  of  the  gods  -f :  hence 

•  *£ffA«^  per  fyncopcn  pro  t^f »^^«. 

t  See  Wbkelmann's  Ge/cL  der  Kunft,  *  Hiftory  of  the  Arts/ 
Vol.  ly  chap,  1 ;  and  Heyne's  confirmation  of  it,  and  additioiu 
to  it.  in  the  ^ennan  papers  of  the  Gccttingen  Sociel/>  Vol  I, 
P*  21 1,  &c. 
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no  nation,  to  which  reprcfentations  of  the  gods  were 
prohibited,  ever  made  any  great  advancement  in  the 
imitative  arts. 

But  as  the  gods  of  the  greeks  were  introduced 
by  poetry  and  fong,  and  animated  them  in  majeftic 
forms,  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  the 
imitative  arts  (hould  become  the  nurflings  of  the 
mufe,  who  poured  into  their  ear  thofe  fplendid 
forms  ?  From  the  poets  the  artift  learned  the 
hiftory  of  the  gods,  apd  confequently  the  manner, 
in  which  be  was  to  delineate  them :  hence  the 

.  firft  artifts  rcjefted  not  the  moft  terrible  repre- 
fentati^ons,  while  fuch  the  poets  fung  *.  In  time 
more  pleafing  delineation^  fucceeded,  poetry  itfelf 
afluming  more  agreeable  features :  and  thus  Homer 
was  the  parent  of  the  improvement  of  the  fine 
arts  of  the  greeks,  as  he  was  of  thftir  poetry.  From 
him  Phidias  derived  the  exalted  idea  of  his  Ju« 

•  pitcr,  which  was  followed  by  the  other  performances 
df  this  fculptor  of  gods  -f .  From  the  genealogies 
tnd  affinities  of  the  gods  in  the  relations  of  the 
poets,  determinate  charaAcrs,  or  family  features, 
entered  into  their  reprefentations,  till  at  length  the 
;  received  poetical  tradition  became  a  law  for  the 
figures  of  the  gods,  throughout  the  realms  of  art*. 
Thus  no  people  of  antiquity  could  poflefs  the  frt& 
of  the  greeks,  who  had  not  alfo  the  grecian  poetry 
wd  mythology,  and  whp  acquired  not  their  ctilti<« 

•  See  Heyae  wiir  dn  K^m  Jts  Kyffelus,  ^  Qn  the  Cofer 
of  Kypfelus,'  &c. 

f  Ijm  quam  hominibm  fingendis  ^ptior.  PUq^    f , 
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vationin  a  fimilar  manner.    But  fucbare  not  to 
be  found  in  hiftory  i  and  confcquently  the  greeks^ , 
with  their  homcric  arts,  remain  aloiie. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  ideal  creation  of  gre^ 
cian  art,  which  arofe  neither  from  the  profound  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  artifts,  nor  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  oaufes,  that  have  been 
developed,  XJnqueftionably  it  was  a  fortunate  cir^ 
cumilance,  that  the  greeks,  confidered  in  the  whole, 
were  beautifully  formed ;  though  this  form  muft  not 
be  extended  to  every  individual  greek,  as  a  model 
of  ideal  beauty.  In  Greece,  as  every  where  elfe, 
copious  Nature  xlid  not  fubmit  to  be  checked  in 
the  thoqfai)dfol4  v^iation  of  the  huma^n  figure; 
and,  if  Hippocra,tes  may  be  believed^  as  among 
others,  fo  among  the  greeks,,  deforming  accident* 
and  mal^ies  were  to  be  found.  But  admitting  all 
this,  and  taking  into  the  account  many  happy  op<r 
portunities,  when  the  artift  could  exalt  a  beautiful 
youth  into  ^n  Apollo,  ^nd  a  Phryne  or  a  Lais  into 
a  goddefs  of  Jove  j  this  woyld  not  explain  the  re^- 
ceived  ideal  of  the  deities,  which  W£^  eftablifhed 
as  a  rule  among  the  artifts.  Perhaps  it  is  as  little 
probable,  ihfit  4  h?ad  of  Jupiter  (hould  ever  have 
been  found  on  a  human  body,  as  that  the  Jupiter 
of  Homer  ^dually  exifted  in  this  World,  The 
grpat  anatomical  draughtfman  Camper  has  clearly 
(hown  on  wh;it  deeply  meditated  rules  the  ideal 
form  pf  the  grecian  artift '  was  conftrufted  *  :  but 
to  thefe  rules  the  reprefentations  of  the  poets^  and 

^Caoper's  Kkinert  SchH/ten,  •  Smaller  TraAs/  p.  i3  and  fpl|« 
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the  aim  of  producing  religious  veneration,  alone 
could  have  Jed.  If,  therefore,  you  would  produce 
ii  new  Greece  in  images  of  the  gods,  give  a  people 
again  this  poetic  mythological  fuperftition,  with 
ever}^  thing  belonging  to  it,  in  all  it's  natural  fim- 
plicity/  Travel  through  Greece,  and  contemplate 
it's  temples,^ grottoes,  and  facred  groves;  you  will 
foon  relinquifh  the  thought,  even  in  wifli,  of  ex* 
alting  to  the  height  of  grecian  art  a  people  totally 
ignorant  of  fuch  a  religion,  that  is,  of  fuch  a  lively 
fuperftition,  which  filled  every  town,  every  fpot, 
every  nook,  with  the  prefence  of  an  innate  divi- 
pity. 

2.  All  the  heroic  fables  of  the  greeks,  particularly 
when  they  relate  to  the  progenitors  of  their  race,  are 
in  a  fimilar  predicament;  for  they  too  pafled 
through  the  minds  of  the  poets,  and  in  part  lived  in 
eternal  fong :  accordingly  the  artift,  who  made  them 
his  fubjedts,  copied  their  hiftory  with  a  fort  of  re- 
ligious  regard  to  the  poets,  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
his  countrymen,  and  their  attachment  to  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  moft  ancient  hiftory  of  the  arts,  and  a 
view  of  the  grecian  performances,  confirm  this. 
Graves,  (hieldj,  altars,  holy  places,  and  temples, 
prefprvcd  the  remembrance  of  their  forefathers ;  and 
on  thefe,  in  many  tribes,  the  labours  of  the  artift 
wer«  employed  from  the  moft  ancient  times.  All 
warlike  nations  throughout  the  World  painted  and 
adorned  their  (hields :  the  greeks  went  farther ;  they 
engraved^  or  caft  and  carved  upon  them  memorials 
of  their  anceftojrs.  Hence  the  early  performances  of 
Vulcan  in  very  ancient  poets :  hence  in  Hefiod  the 
6  fliield 
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fliield  of  Hercules  with  the  achievements  of  Perfeus* 
With  fhields  came  reprefentations  of  this  kind  upon 
the  altars  of  heroes,  or  other  family  memorials ;  as 
the  coffer  of  Kypfelus  (hows,  the  figures  on  which 
were  completely  in  the  ftyle  of  Hefiod's  ftiield. 
Noble  works  of  this  kind  are  of  earlier  date  than  the 
age  of  Dedalus  ^  and  as  many  temples  of  the  gods 
were  originally,  tombs  *,  in  them  the  memory  of 
their  anceftors,  their  heroes,  and  their  deities,  came 
fo  near  together,  that  they  coalefced  almoil  into  one 
adoration,  at  leaft  into  one  fpring  of  the  arts.  Hence 
the  ancient  ftories  of  their  heroes  reprefcnted  on  the 
drapery  of  their  gods,  and  by  the  fide  of  the  altar  and 
the  throne :  hence  the  pidures  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceaied  frequently  in  the  market  place  of  the  city,  or 
the  herms  and  columns  on  graves.  If  to  thefe  we 
add  the  innumerable  works  of  art  prefented  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  by  ftates,  families,  or  indivi- 
duals, as  memorials,  or  votive  offerings  of  gratitude ; 
and  frequently  adorned,  according  to  cuftom,  with 
fubje&s  from  the  hiftory  of  their  progenitors,  or 
heroes  5  what  ot-her  people  cai\  boafl  fuch  an  in- 
centive to  the  moft  diverfified  art  ?  Our  galleries  of 
anceftors,  filled  with  the  portraits  of  forgotten  fore- 
fathers, are  nothing  in  comparifon  with  thefe ;  as  all 
Greece  was  full  of  flories,  and  poems,  and  facred 
places,  of  their  gods,  and  heroic  progenitors.  Every 
thing  was  conneded  with  the  bold  idea,  that  gods 

*  A8»  far  example,  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  LarifTa  was  the 
lomb  of  Acrifias;  that  of  Minervst  Polias  at  Athens,  thexomb 
of  £n^onias;  die  throne  of  Amyclas,  the  tomb  of  HyacU- 
thus;  &c. 

were 
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'  were  related  to  tbem ;  that  fuperiour  men,  axid 
heroes,  were  but  a:n  inferiour  order  of  deities  i  an<l 
thb  idea  their  poets  had  infufed. 

With  this  regard  to  national  and  family  fafti^^ 
by  which  the  arts  were  promote^,  I  reckon  the 
grecian  games.  Thefe  were  inftituted  by  their  he-- 
loes,  and  feftivals  to  their  memory:  befide  this, 
they  were  public  a&s  of  worfhip  to  the  gods,  and 

.  praftices  highly  advantageous  both  to  poetry  and 
the  imitative  arts.  Not  merely  that  youths,  partly 
naked,  exercifed  themfelves  in  various  contefts  and 
feats  of  adivity,  and  thus  prefented  living  models  to 

,  the  artifts ;  but  rather  as  by  thefe  exercifes  their  bo- 
dies were  rendered  fufceptible  of  a  finer  form,  and 
thefe  juvenile  viftories  preferved  in  their  minds  an 
adive  remembrance  of  the  fame  of  their  relations^ 

'  their  progenitors,  and  their  heroes.  From  Pindar^ 
and  from  hiftoiy,  we  know  how  highly  thefe  vie* 
lories  were  held  in  eftimation  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  with  what  emulation  tliey  were  fought. 
The  whole  town  of  the  conqueror  was  honoured 
by  them :  the  family  of  the  viftor  was  raifed  to  a 
level  with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  old.  On  this 
turns  the  economy  of  Pindar's  odes  :  works  of  art, 
which  he  raifed  to  a  value  higher  than  that  of  fta- 
tues.  Oa  this  depended  the  honour  of  the  tomb, 
or  (latue,  commonly  a  work  of  fisincy,  which  the 
viftor  could  claim.  By  this  fuccefsful  emulation 
of  his  heroic  anceftors  he  was  raifed  to  fomething ' 
more  than  man,  and  became  a  kind  of  god.  Where 
could  fuch  games  be  inftituted  now,  equally  prized, 
and  equal  in  confequences  ? 

^,  The 
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3.  The  political  inftitutions  of  the  greets  like- 
wife  promoted  the  arts :  not  fo  much  becaufe  they 
were  republics,  as  becaufe  thefe  republics  employed 
the  artifts  on  grand  works.  Greece  was  divided 
into  many  ftates ;  and  in  thefe  the  arts  were  foftered, 
^Kether  they  were  governed  by  archons,  or  by 
kings.  For  thefe  kings  were  greeks ;  and  every  de- 
mand for  the  arts,  whether  Springing  from  religion 
or  family  tales,  was  their  demand :  frequently,  too, 
they  were  the  highpriefts.  Thus  from  Vemote  pe- 
riods the  decoration  of  their  palaces  was  diflin- 
guilhed  by  precious  relics  of  their  anccftors  or  heroic 
friends,  as  Homer  relates.  But  the  republican  con- 
ftitutions,  which  in  time  were  difFufed  throughout 
all  Greece,  gave  a  wider  fcope  to  the  arts.  In  a 
commonwealth,  edifices  for  the  aflembly  of  the 
people,  for  the  public  treafure,  for  general  exercifc 
and  amufement,  were  neceflary ;  and  thus  arofe,  in 
Athens,  for  example,  the  magnificent  gymnafia^ 
theatres,  and. galleries,  the  Odeum  and  Prytaneum, 
the  Pnyx,  &c.  As  in  the  grecian  republics  every 
thing  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  people,  or 
M^f  the  town,  nothing,  that  concerned  their  tutelary 
deities,  or  the  grandeur  of  their  name,  was  too 
coRiyi  while  individuals,  and  even  the  principal 
citizens,  fatisfied  themfelves  with  lels  fumptuous 
habitations.  This  public  fpirit  of  doing  every  thing, 
in  appearance  at  lead,  for- the  community  was  the 
'  foul  of  the  grecian  ftates ;  as  Winkelmann  no  doubt 
coniidered,  when  he  efteemed  the  liberty  of  the 
grecian  republics  the  golden  age  of  the  arts.  In 
them  grandeur  and  magnificence  were,  not  fo  di« 

vidcd 
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vided  as  in  modern  times,  but  concentred  in  what- 
ever'  pertained  to  the  date.  Pericles  flattered  the 
people  with  thefe  notions  of  fame,  and  did  more 
for  the  s^rts,  than  ten  kings  of  Athens  would  have 
done.  Every  thing  he  built  was  in  the  grand  ftyle, 
as  it  was  foe  the  gods,  and  the  immortal  city :  and 
afTuredly  few  of  the  grecian  towns  and  iflands  would 
have  erefted  fuch  edifices,  or  promoted  fuch  works^ 
of  art,  had  they  not  been  feparate  republics,  emu* 
lous  of  each  other's  fame.  Befides,  as  in  demo«^ 
cratic  flates  the  leaders  of  the  people  muft  endea* 
vour  to  pleafe  the  public.  What  means  could  they 
more  advantageoufly  employ,  than  fuch  kinds  of 
cxpenfe,  as*,  while  they  tended  to  propitiate  the 
tutelary  deities,  were  calculated  to  gratify  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  afford  fubfiftence  to  many  ? 

This  expenfe,  no  doubt^had  confequences,  from 
which  Humanity  would  willingly  avert  her  eyes* 
The  rigour  with  which  the  athenians  opprefllcd 
thofe  whom  they  conquered,  and  even  their  co* 

.  lonies ;  the  robberies  and  wars,  in  which  the  ftatcs 
of  Greece  were  perpetually  involved ;  .the  fevere  fer- 
vices,  which  the  citizens  themfelves  bad  to  perform . 

.  for  the  (late ;  and  many  other  things ;  rendered  the 
grecian  ftates  not  the  moft  defirable :  but  even  thefe 

/  grievances  were  fubfervient  to  the  public  arts.  Thq 
temples  of  the  gods  were  for  the  moft  part  held 
facred  even  by  the  enemy ;  and  fuch  temples  as  the 
enemy  deftroyed  -  arofe  more  fplendid  from,  their 
afties  on  a  rcverfe  of  fortune.  From  the  fpoils  of  the 
perfians  ^  more  magnificerit  Athens  was  built :  and, 
in  almoft  every  fuccelsful  war,  part  of  the  booty 

that 
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tliat  belonged  to  the  ftate  was  facrificed  to  one  or 
other  of  the  arts.  Even  in  late  times,  Athens  mairi- 
tained  the  glory  of  her  name,  by  her  edifices  ana 
ftatues,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  romans :  for 
feverai  emperors,  kings,  heroes,  and  wealthy  indivi- 
duals, were  emulous  to  preferve  and  adorn  a  city, 
which  was  the  acknowledged  parent  of  all  refined 
tjSk.^.  Hence  under  the  macedonian  empire  we 
perceive  the  arts  of  the  greeks  did  not  perifti ;  they 
only  changed  their  feat.  Even  in  remote  countries 
the  grecian  kings  were  ftill  greeks,  and  cheriftied  the 
grecian  arts.  Thus  Alexander,  and  fcveral  of  his 
fucceflbrs,  built  fplendid  cities  in  Afia  and  Africa. 
Rome,  and  other  nations,  too,  learned  from  the 
greeks,  when  their  countries  were  ripe  for  the  arts : 
for  throughout  the  whole  Ea'rth  appeared  but  one 
grecian  art,  and  ftyle  of  architefture. 

4.  The  climate  of  the  greeks,  too,  afforded  food 
for  the  beautiful  in  the  arts  j  not  principdly  from 
the  human  figure,  which  depends  more  on  defcent 
than  on  climate ;  but  from  it's  convenient  fituation 
for  the  materials  of  the  arts,  and  the  ereftion  of  the 
performances  of  the  artift.  Their  country  afforded 
them  the  fine  parian  and  other  marbles:  ivory, 
brafs,  and  whatever  elfe  the  arts  required,  they  de- 
rived from  a  trade,  of  which  they  lay  as  in  the  cen- 
tre, Thefe  even  preceded  in  a  certain  degree  the 
birth  of  their  arts  themfelves  ;*  as  they  were  in  a 
fituation  to  obtain  from  Afia  Minor,  Phenicia,and 
other  countries,  valuable  materials,  which  they  yet 
knew  not  how  to  employ.  Thus  the  feeds  of  their 
future  talents  in  the  arts  were  early  fown  j  particu- 

VoL.II.  L  larly 
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larly  as  their  proximity  to  Afia  Minor,  their  colonies 
in  Gnecia  Magna,  &c.,  excited  in  them  a  tafte  for 
luxury,  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  which  could  not 
fail  to  promote  the  arts.  The  gay  difpofition  of  the 
greeks  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  wafte  it's  in- 
duftry  on  ufelefs  pyramids^  '  Individual  towns  and 
ilates  indeed  could  never  deviate  into  this  wildernefs 
of  the  monftrous.  Thus,  if  we  except  perhaps  the 
lingle  Coloffus  of  Rhodes,  even  in  their  works  of 
greateft  magnitude  they  adhered  to  that  beautiful 
proportion,  in  which  the  pteafing  and  fublime  are 
united.  For  this  their  Terene  climate  afforded  them 
(lifficient  opportunity.  It  allowed  them  thofb  nu- 
merous uncovered  flatues,  altai's,  and  temples ;  and 
in  particular  the  beautiful  column,  that  pattern  of 
iimplicity,  correftnefs,  and  proportion,  the  flender 
gracefulnefs  of  which  could  there  fupply  the  place 
of  the  fullen  northern  wall. 

When  we  combine  all  thefe  circumflances,  it  is 
obvious,  how  art  could  operate,  in  Ionia,  Greece^ 
and  Sicil):,  in  that  correft  and  airy  flyle,  which  the 
I  greeks  exhibited  in  all  their  works  of  tafle.  By 
rules  alone  it  is  not  to  be  learned  :  but  it  difplays 
itfelf  in  the  obfervation  of  rules ;  and,  though  origi- 
nally the  infpi'ration  of  a  happy  genius,  mufl  be- 
c6me  mechanical  by  continued  praftica.  Even  the 
meanefl  grecian  artift  was  a  greek  in  his  manner; 
we  may  excel  him ;  but  the  whole  genetic  fpirit  of 
grecian  art  we  fti{ill  never  attain:  the  ge^iu5  of 
thofc^times  is  gone  by. 


t    U7    3 


CHAPTER     IV. 

Tie  moral  and  political  tVifdom  of  the  Greeks. 

The  manners  of  the  greeks  were  as  different,  as 
their  defcent,  their  country,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  lived,  according  to  their  degree  of  civilizatign/ 
and  the  feries  of  fucoefles  or  misfortunes,  in  which 
the  fates  had  placed  them.  The  arcadians  and  athe- 
nians,  the  ionians  and  epirots,  the  (partans  and  fyba- 
rites,  were  fo  diflimilar  to  each  other  in  age,  fitua- 
tion,  and  mode  of  life,  that  I  want  fkill  to  fketch 
out  a  deceptive  pidure  of  them 'as  a  whole,  the  fea- 
tures of  which  muft  appear  more  contradidory,  than 
thofe  of  the  genius  di  the  athenians  painted  by 
Parrhafius  *.  Nothing  remains  for  us,  therefore,  but 
to  mark  the  general  courfe  taken  by  the  moral  cul- 
ture of  the  greeks,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  coa* 
lefced  with  their  political  inftitutions, 

As  the  moft  ancient  moral  culture  of  all  the  na- 
tions upon  Earth  proceeded  chiefly  froin  their  reli- 
gion, fb  did  that  of  the  greeks,  and  it  continued 
long  in  this  track.  The  religious  ceremonies,  which' 
were  propagated  through  the  means  of  the  various 
myfteries,  even  when  politics  had  attained  a  very 
cx)ilf]derable  height ;  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitalityi 

*  <  Pinxit  demon  athenienfiuxn  argomento  quoque  inge- 
mofo:  volebat  namqne  variiun*  iracufiduin»  injuAuin.  ir  :oii- 
ftantem,  eimdexn  exorabilem,  clementem»  mifericordem,  ex- 
ceiiiiin>  gloriofttm,  humilenij  ferocesiy  fagacemqae,  et  omnia; 
pariter  oftendere.'    Plio*  Hift.  Nat.  lib;  xxxr.  c.  lo. 

L  a  and 
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and  of  the  proteftion  of  unfortunate  fugitives ;  the 
inviolability  of  holy  places ;  the  belief  in  the  furies 
'  and  vengeance,  that  purfued  even  unpremeditated 
^murder,  and  inflifted  a  curfe  upon  a  whole  land  for 
blood  unexpiated  ;  the  praftices  of  atonement,  and 
appeafing  the  gods ;  the  refponfes  of  the  oracles ;  the 
fandity  of  an  oath,  of  the  hearth,  of  the  temples, 
of  graves,  &c. ;  were  opinions  and  inftifutions,  the 
prevalence  of  which  was  to  unite  a  rude  people, 
and  gradually  form  demifavages  to  ^humanity  *. 
That  they  happily  accomplifhed  their  objedt,  we 
perceive,  when  we  compare  the  greeks  with  other 
nations :  for  it  is  inconteilible^  that  through  thefe 
inftitutions  they  were  led,  not  to  the  gates  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  political  cultivation,  but  deep  into  their 
fanduary.  Of  what  important  fervice  to  Greece  was 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  alone!  It*s  divine  voice  pointed 
out  fo  many  tyrants  and  villains,  in  warning  them 
of  their  fate ;  and  not  lefs  frequently  did  it  fuccour 
the  unfortunate,  counfel  thofe  in  need  of  advice^ 
ftrengthcn  beneficial  inftitutions  with  the  ai^tlio- 
rity  of  the  gods,  make  known  works  of  art  oi"  the 
mufe  that  could  reach  it,  and  give  a  Cmdtion  to  mo- 
ral principles  and  maxitns  of  ftate.  Thus  the  rude 
verfes  of  the  oracle  accomplilhed  more  than  the 
rnoft  polilhed  lines  of  later  poets :  and  it  had  the 
,  greateft  influence,  as  it  took  under  it's  proteftton 
the  amphidlyons,  the  fupreme  judges  and  control- 

•  Sec  Heyne  on  the  Inftitutions  of  the  firft  Grecian  Legifla- 
tors  for  the  Softening  of  Manners,  in  Opujc.  academic.,  •  Aca* 

demical  Trails/     Fart  I^  p.  207. 

« 
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lers  of  the  ftates  of  all  Greece,  and  gave  their  fen- 
tences  in  a  certain  degree  the  Weight  of  religious 
laws.  What  has  been  propoled  in  modern  times 
as  the  fole  mean  of  eftablilhing  perpetual  peace 
throughout  Europe,  a  tribunal  of  amphiftyons  *, 
cxiftcd  formerly  among  tljje  greeks ;  and  indeed  near 
the  throne  of  the  god  of  truth  and  wifdom,  wiio 
Cinftified  it  by  his  authority. 

With  religion  may  be  reckoned  all  thofe  prac- 
tices, which  preferved  to  pofterity  the  remembrance 
of  their  anceftors,from  whofe  inftitutionstheyfprung 
for  thefe  continued  to  operate  in  the  formation 
of  their  morals.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  various 
public  games  gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  education  in 
Greece ;  as  they  made  bodily  exercifes  it's  principal 
objeft,  and  the  excellencies  acquired  by  them  the 
aim  of  the  whole  nation.  No  tree  ever  produced 
fuch  beautiful  fruits,  as  the  little  branches  of  oHve, 
ivy,  arid  pine,  which  crowned  the  grecian  viftors. 
Thefe  rendered  youth  handfome,  healthy,  and  gay ; 
thefe  gave  their  limbs  fupplenefs,  ftrength,  and 
fymmetry  5  thefe  ftruck  into  their  minds  the  firft 
Iparks  of  love  of  fame,  even  of  pofthun;i©us  fame, 
and  imprefled  on  them  the  indelible  charafter  of 
living  publicly  for  their  country ;  and  laftly,  what 
is  of  all  moil  valuable,  they  xoojted  in  their  hearts 
that  tafte  for  manly  intcrcourfe,  and  manly  friend* 
Ihip,  for  which  the  greeks  were  peculiarly  diftin- 
guiflied^     In  Greece  woman  was  not  the  fupreme 

•  Sec  Oewurespar  St.  Pierre;  *  St.  Pierre's  Works/  Vol.  I, 
and  alffioft  all  iiis  writings. 

L  3  '  objefl: 
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objcft  of  contcft,  to  gain  which  the  youth  bent  a]l 
his  powers :  the  moil  beautiful  Helen  could  have 
formed  nothing  but  a  Paris,  h^d  her  poflcffion  or 
enjoyment  been  the  only  fcope  of  manly  endowment. 
The  female  ftx,  notwithftanding  the  fine  patterns 
pf  every  virtue  it  produced  in  Greece,  remained  a 
fubordinate  objeft ;  the  thoughts  of  nobler  youth  ' 
were  bent  on  fomething  higher ;  the  b^nds  of  friend- 
fliip,  which  they  formed  with  each  other,  or  with 
more  experienced  men,  trained  them  for  a  fchooj, 
which  no  Afpafia  could  cafily  fupply.     Hence,  m 
jnany  itates,  the  manly  love  of  the  greeks;  with 
that  eniulation,  that   inftrudtjon,  that  conftancyj^ 
and  that  ftcrifice  of  felf,  the  feelings  and  confe- 
quences  of  which  w^  read  in  Plato  almoft  as  a  ro»- 
inance  from  a  foreign  planet.     Manly  hearts  united 
in  bonds  of  love  and  fyiendfliip,  that  held  till  death  ; 
the  friends  difplayed  toward  e^ch  other  a  fort  of 
jealoufy,  which  hunted  out  the  minuteft  fpots ;  and 
each  dresided  the  other's  eye,  as  a  penetrating  flam<^ 
difcovering  the  moil  fecret  inclinations  of  his  mind. 
Youthful  friendlhips  are  the  fweeteft ;  and  ho  fen- 
timent  is  fo  defirable  as  the  lovp  oT  tliofe,  with 
whom  we  h4ve  exercifed  ourfelv?s  in  the  courfe  of 
perfeftion,  during  the  delightful  year's  of  our  bud- 
ding facylties'/^nd  this  courfe  was  publicly  pre- 
fcribcd  to  the  greeks  in  their  gymnifia,  ^nd  in  their 
military  ^nd  polifical  occupations,  of  which  tliofe 
facred  bands  of  lovers  were  the  natural  confequcnces. 
I  am  far  from  defending  the  depravity  of  manners^ 
which  in  time  (prung  from  the  abufe  of  thefe  infti- 
tutions,  particularly  where  youth  exercifed  naked  i 

but. 
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but,  alas  !  this  abufe  flowed  from  the  charafter  of 
the  people,  whofe  warm  imagination,  and  love  al- 
moft  to  madnefs.  of  every  thing  beautiful,  in  which 
they  placed  the  fupreme  enjoyment  of  the  gods,  ten-' 
dered  fuch  diforders  inevitable.  -Had  thefc  been 
privately  performed, ,  thfey  woiild  have  been  ftill 
more  pernicious,  as  the  hiftory  of  all  nations  in 
warm  climates,  or  of  luxurious  manners,  fufficiently 
proves.  Thus  public  inftitutions,  and  laudable 
aims,  gave  vent  to  the  flame,  that  raged  within :  and 
thus  it  came  under  the  coercive  infpedionof  the 
laws,  which  employed  it  as  an  aftive  engine  for  the 
purpofcs  of  the  (late. 

Laftly.  As  triple  Greece,  lituate  in  two  quarters 
of  the  Globe,  was  divided  into  many  tribes  and 
flates ;  the  moral  culture,  that  appeared  in  various 
pl^es,  muft  have  been  genetic  to  each  tribe,  and 
political  in  fuch  different  ways,  that  this.circum- 
ftance  alone  is  fufficient,  to  explain  the  happy  pro- 
grefs  of  grecian  manners.  The  ftatcs  of  Greece  wei^ 
conne<5led  only  by  the  gentleft  bands ;  a  common 
religion  and  language,  the  oracles,  the  games,  the 
tribunal  of  amphiftyons,  &c.;  or  by  defcent  and 
colonization;  and  laftly  by  the  remembrance  of 
ancient  common  enterprizes,  poetry,  and  national 
fame :  no  defpot  compelled  any  farther  union  ;.and 
even  th«ir  common  perils  for  a  long  time  paflTed 
over  without  deftruftive  confequences.  Hence  each 
tribe  drew  from  the  fource  of  culture  what  it  efteem- 
ed  proper,  and  watered  itfelf  from  what  rivulet  it 
thought  fit.  And  this  it  did  according  to  it's  wants; 
though  principally  under  the  guidance  of  fome  fupe- 
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riour  men,  whom  forming  Nature  fcnt.  Even  among 
the  kings  of  Greece  there  were  worthy  fons  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  who  had  advanced  with  the  times^ 
and  rendered  not  lefs  fervice  to  their  people  by  good 
laws,  than  their  fathers  had  don«  by  their  celebrated 
valour.  Thus,  excepting  the  firft  founders  of  colo- 
nies, Minos  was  particularly  eminent  among  royal 
legiflators,  who  formed  to  war  his  valiant  Cretans,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  mountainous  ifland,'and  was  a  pat- 
tern in  aftertimes  for  Lycurgus.  He  was  the  firft» 
that  checked  the  pirates,  and  gave  fecurity  to  fhe 
Egean  fea  j  the  firft  general  founder  of  morals  by 
fea  and  land.  That  feveral  monarchs  rcfembled  him 
in  being  the  authors  of  good  inftitutions,  appears 
from  the  hiftories  of  Athens,  Syracufc,  and  other 
kingdoms.  But,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  the  adivity 
of  mankind  in  moral  cuhivation,  as  connected  with 
the  ftate,  affumed  a  very  different  appearance,  when 
moft  of  the  grecian  monarchies  were  converted  into 
republics :  a  revolution,  certainly  one  of  the  moft 
memorable  in  all  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  It  was 
not  poflible  in  any  countrj'  but  Greece,  where  a 
number  of  individual  nations  had  contii^ued  to 
cherifti  the  remembrance  of  their  origin  aiwi  race, 
even  under  their  kings.  Every  people  confidered  it- 
felf  as  a  diftfnd  pohtical  body,  which  pofleffed  the 
fame  right  to  form  it's  own  inftitutions  as  it's  wan- 
dering anceftors  :  none  of  the  grecian  tribes  wei*e 
fold  at  the  will  of  an  hereditary  fucceflion  of  kings. 
From  this  it  docs  not  follow,  that  the  new  govern- 
ifieAt  was  better  than  the  old  :  almoft  every  where 
the  principal  and  moft  powerful  perfons  ruled  in- 
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ilead  of  a  king^  fo  tliat  in  many  cities  there  was  lef^ 
order,  and  an  indipportable  oppreiHoA  of  the  peo- 
ple :  yet  thus  the  die  was  caft,  and  mankind^  as. 
emerging  from  a  date  of  pupillage,  learned  to  think 
for  themfelves  concerning  their  political  conflitu* 
tioo.  Accordingly  the  era  of  the  grecian  republics 
was  the  Arft  (lep  of  the  human  mind  toward  man- 
hood, refpedihg  the  important  queftion,  how  men 
(hould  govern  men.  All  the  miflakes  and  errouis 
of  the  governments  of  Greece  are  to  be  confidcred 
as  the  cffays  of  youth,  which  commonly  learns,  to 
be  wife  only  from  misfortune. 

Thus  in  many  ftates  and  colonies,  that  had  be<- 
come  free,  men  of  wifdom  rofe  up,  and  adted  as  the 
guardians  of  the  people.  They  faw  the  evils  under 
which  their  fellow- citizens  fulFered,  and  turned  their 
thoughts  to  a  conftitution,  ereded  on  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  community.  Moft  of  thefe  ancient 
grecian  fages  filled  fome  public  office,  were  gover- 
jiors  of  the  people,  counfellors  of  the  king,  or  leaders 
of  armies :  for  from  fuch  men  of  rank  jilone  could 
proceed  a  political  culture,  exerting  cfiedive  in- 
fluence  on  the  people.  Even  Lycurgus,  Draco^ 
Solon,  were  of  the  firft  families  of  the  ftate,  or  mem- 
bers of  adrainiftration  :  in  their  times  the  evils  of 
ariflocracy,  and  the  difcontents  of  the  people,  had 
reached  the^higheft  pitch;  and  hence  arofe  the  ready 
reception  of  the  improved  inftitutions  they  propofed, 
Thefe  men  will  inherit  immortal  praife,  for  that, 
poffeffing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  de- 
clined the  foyereign  power,  both  for  themfelves 
and  their  poflcrity ;  and  applied  all  their  induftry, 
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all  their  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world,  to  a 
commonwealth,  that  is,  to  the  flate  as  a  date;.  If 
their  firft  attempts  were  far  from  the  fummit  of 
pcrfedion,  far  from  being  eternal  mafterpieces  of 
human  inftitutions ;  fuch  they  were  not  to  be : 
their  excellence  was  local,  and  their  authors  were 
frequently  compelled  againft:  their  will,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  manners  of  the  community,  and  it's 
radical  evils.  Lycurgus  had  a  freer  fcope  than 
Solon ;  but  he  recurred  to  times  too  remote,  and 
fopnded  a  ftate  on  fuch  principles,  as  if  the  World 
were  to  perfevere  eternally  in  the  heroic  age  of  un- 
cultivated youth.  He  gave  perpetuity  to  his  laws 
without  waiting  for  their  efTefts;  and  to  a  mind 
like  his  it  would  have  beefi  the  fevereft  punifliment, 
could  he  have  looked  through  all  the  periods  of 
grecian  hiftory,  to  perceive  the  confequences  they 
occafioned  to  his  own  flate,  and  fometimes  to  all 
Greece,  partly  by  their  abufe,  and  partly  by  too 
long  continuance.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inju- 
rious in  another  way:  He  himfelf  outlived  their 
fpirit:  the  evil  confequences  of  popular  govern- 
ment he  forefaw,  and  they  remained  evident  to  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  hii  city,  even  to  the  laft  ga(p  of 
Athens  *.  But  this  is  fome  time  or  other  the  fate 
of  all  human  inftitutions,  particularly  the  moft  difv 
ficult^  thofe  that  concern  countries  and  people. 
Time  and  nature  alter  every  thing ;  and  (hall  not 
men's  way  of  life  be  changed  ?  With  every  new 

*  See  Xenophon  oti  the  Commonwealth  of  th^  Athonuns  i 
alfo  rUto,  AriAotle,  &c. 
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generation  a  new  way  of  thinking  arifes,  however 
government  and  education  may  adhere  to  their  an« 
cient  modes.  New  wants  and  dangers,  ne^r  advan* 
tages  of  conqueft,  wealth,  or  increafing  dignity,  and 
even  increafc  of  population,  augment  the  tide :  and 
how  can  yefterda^  remain  today  ?  or  the  ancient 
Jaw  be  an  eternal  law  ?  The  la^y  is  retained,  but 
probably  in  appearance  only ;  and,  alas  !  chiefly  in 
it*s  abufes,  the  facrifice  of  which  appears  too  feverc 
to  felfifh  and  indolent  men.  This  was  the  cale 
with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Romulus,  and 
Mofes,  and  all  that  outlived  their  day. 

Hence  it  is  very  affefting  to  hear  the  words  of 
thefe  legiflators  in  their  later  years  :  they  are  com- 
monly the  voice  of  complaint ;  for  they  lived  long, 
they  outlived  themfelves.  Such  are  the  words  of 
Mofej  and  of  Solon,  in  the  few  fragments  we  have 
of  them ;  nay,  if  we  exclude  mere  moral  maxims, 
^Imoft  all  the  refleftions  of  the  grecian  fages  have  a 
plaintive  tone.  They  perceived  the  mutable  deftiny 
jind  happinefs  of  men,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
confine  to  narrow  limits,  fadly  perplexed  by  their 
own  conduft,  and  lamented  it.  They  lamented  the 
traniitorinefs  of  human  life,  and  blooming  youth ; 
and  they  contemplated  old  age,  often  poor  and 
difeafedy  but  always  weak  and  defpifed.  They  la- 
mented the  fuccefs  of  the  impudent,  and  the  for- 
rows  of  the  well-meaning :  but  they  omitted  not 
to  recommend  in  an  affedling  tone  to  the  members 
of  their  community  the  mod  effectual  weapons 
againft  thefe,  prudence  and  a  found  underftandihg, 
nigderation  of  the  paflions  and  quiet  induilry,  (im- 
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plicity  ancf  true  friendlhip,  ftedfaftncfs  and  inflexi* 
ability  of  mind,  reverence  for  the  gods  and  love  of 
our  coijntry.  Even  in  the  remains  of  the  later 
grecian  comedies  thefe  plaintive  tones  of  gentle  hu- 
manity are  heard  *• 

Thus  in  fpite  of  all  the  evil  confequences,  ^  and 
in  part  liorrible,  to  the  helots,  pelafgians,  colonies, 
foreigners,  and  enemies,  that  proceeded  from  many 
grecian  dates ;  we  cannot  overlook  the  noble  fubli- 
*mity  of  that  public  fpirit,  which  flouriflied,  in  it's 
day,  in  I^acedemon,  Athens,  Thebes,  and,  in  a 
certain  degree,  in  every  part  of  Greece.  It  is  un- 
•^queftionably  true,  that,  as  it  flowed  not  from  parti- 
cular laws  of  one  particular  man,  it  flouriflied  not 
equally  at  ail  times,  and  in  every  member  of  the 
ftate :  yet  it  flouriflied  among  the  greeks,  as  ev^n 
their  unjuft  and  jealous  wars,  their  feverefl;  oppref- 
lions,  and  the  mod  perfidious  traitors  to  their  civic 
.  virtue,  evince.  The  monumental  infcription  of  the 
Ipartans  that  fell  at  Thermopylae^ 

«  Traveller,  tell  at  Sparta, 

*  That  here  we  lie,  (lain  in  obeiiienco  to  her  law5,' 

will  for  ever  remain  the  fundamental  principle  of 
fupreme  political  virtue  -,  which,  after  the  lapfe  of 
two  thoufand  years,  gives  us  only  to  lament,  that 
once  indeed  it  was  the  maxim  of  a  few  fpartans, 
with  regard  to  fome  rigid  patrician  laws  of  a  nar- 
row countrj',  but  never  became  a  principle  for  the 
pure  laws  of  collaStiye  mankind.     The  principle  it- 

*  Of  this  cUewhere. 
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felf  is  the  higheft,  that  men  could  invent  and  prao» 
tice  for  their  liberty  and  happinels.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  conftitution  of  Athens,  though  it 
ftmck  into  a  very  different  path.  FoY*  if  enlighten- 
ing the  people  with  regard  to  thofe  things,  in  which 
they  are  moft  concerned,  ought  to  be  the  objeft  of 
a  political  eflat^idiment,  Athens  was  unqueftionably 
the  moft  enlightened  city  throughout  the  whole 
World.  Neither  Paris  nor  London,  neither  Rome 
nor  Babylon,  and  ftill  lefs  Memphis,  Jerufelem^ 
Peidn^  or  Benares,  can  enter  into  competition  with 
it.  Now  as  patriotifmy  and  an  enlightened  mindy  are 
the  two  poles,  round  which  all  the  moral  cultivation 
of  mankind  revolves,  Athens  and  Sparta  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  two  grand  ft^es,  on  which  hu- 
man politics  firft  exercifed  themfelves  in  this  career 
with  youthful  animation.  The  othfer  grecian  ftates 
for  the  moft  part  only  followed  thefe  two  grand  ex- 
amples ;  and  a  few,  that  rcfufed  to  copy  the  con- 
flitutions  of  Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  fell  a  prey  to 
conqueft. 

The  philofophy  of  hiftory,  however,  confiders  not 
fo  much  what  was  aftually  done  by  feeble  men  on 
thefe  two  points  of  the  Earth,  during  the  fliort  pe- 
riod of  their  operations,  as  wiiat  followed  from  the 
principles  of  their  inftitutions  with  regard  to  man- 
kind in  general.  In  fpite  of  all  their  faults,  the 
names  ot  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  Miltiades  and  The- 
miftocles,  Ariftides,  Cimon,  Phocion,  Hpaminondas^ 
Pelopidas,  Agefilaus,  Agis,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Ti- 
moleon,and  others,  will  live  with  eternal  fame^  while 
Alcibiades,  Conon,  Paufanias,  Lyfander,  men  equaU 
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ly  great,  will  be  mentioned  with  reproach,  a$  fub- 
Verters  of  the  public  fpirit  of  Greece,  or  traitors  to 
their  countr5\  Without  an  Athens,  even  the  modeft 
virtue  of  Socrates  could  fcarcely  have  produced  fuch 
bloffoms  as  it  afterwards  did  in  fome  of  his  fcho- 
lars:  for  Socrates  was  no  more  than  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  all  his  wifdom  was  only  the  wifdom 
of  an  athenian  citizen,  which  he  propagated  in 
domeftic  dialogues.  With  regard  to  the  wifdom 
.  of  common  life  we  are  indebted  to  Athens  alone 
for  the  mod  and  bed  in  all  ages. 

As  little  can  be  faid  of  praftical  virtues,  we  mufl 
yet  beflow  a  few  words  on  inftitutions,  of  which 
only  an  atheqian  popular  government  was  fufcep- 
tible,.the  forum  and  the  ftage.  Orators  before  a 
tribunal,  and  particularly  on  affairs  of  ftate,  where 
immediate  decilion  follows,  are  dangerous  inflxu- 
ments ;  and  their  bad  confequences  are  fufficiently 
obvious  in  the  hiftory  of  Athens.  Yet  as  they 
prefume  a  people,  that  have  knowledge,  or  at  lead: 
are  capable  of  leaving  knowledge  of  every  public 
bufinefs,  that  is  brought  before  them ;  the  athe- 
nian people,  notwithftanding  all  their  parties,  re- 
main alone  in  hiftory,  being -fcarcely  equalled  even 
by  the  romans.  For  the  bufinefs  itfelf,  to  eled  or 
try  a  general,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war,  life  and 
death,  and  every  public  affair  of  ftate,  a  turbulent 
mob  was  certainly  unfit :  yet  the  condudt  of  this 
bufinefs,  and  all  -the  arts  employed  in  it,  opened 
even  the  ears  of  the  unruly  mob,  and  gave  them 
that  enlightened  mind,  that  propenfity  to  political 
converfation,  with  which  all  the  afiatic  nations  were 

unacquainted. 
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unacquainted.  Eloquence,  thus  exercifed  before 
the  public,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,^  as  it  no  where 
att^ed,  except  in  Greece  and  Rome,  a^d  as  it 
never  can  or  will  reach  again,  till  perhaps  popular 
oratory  is  united  with  the  univerfal  difFufion  of  true 
knowledge.  The  objedt  is  unqueftionably  great; 
though  in  Athens  the  means  fell  fhort  of  the  end. 
It  ^as  the  fame  with  the  athenian  ftage.  This 
exhibited  plays  for  the  people,  popular,  fublimc, 
and  ingenious :  but  with  Athens  it's  hiftory  is  no 
more ;  as  the  narrow  circle  of  determinate  fubjefbs, 
paffions,  and  views,  to  work  upon  it's  people,  could 
fcarcely  revive  for  the,  mixed  multitude  of  another 
race,  and  a  different  political  conftitution.  The 
moral  cultivation  of  the  greeks,  therefore,  mud 
never  be  meafured,  either  in  their  public  hiftory,  or 
in  their  orators  and  dramatic  poets,  by  the  flandard 
of  abilraft  morality;  for  in  neither  of  them 
was  fuch  a  flandard  followed*.  Hiftory  (hows, 
how  the  greeks,  in  every  period,  were  all,  that 
their  fituation  permitted,  both  of  good  and  of 
bad.  The  orator  fliows,  with  what  eyes  he  viewed 
parties  in  the  purfuit  of  his  profefiion,  and  with 
what  colours  it  was  neceflary  to  his  purpofe  to 
portray  them.  The  dramatic  poet  brought  on  the 
ilage  fuch  characters  as  preceding  times  afforded,  or 
as  it.  fuited  his  objedt  to  exhibit  to  his  particular 
audience.  Conclufions  refpedting  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  the  people  at  large  drawn  from  thefe 

*  See  the  introda£lion  to  Gillies's  Tranflaticn  of  the  Ora- 
tions of  Lyfias  and  Ifocratesy  with,  other  iimilar  works,  in  which 
Gfcece  is  efiimated  from  it*s  orators  and  poets. 

would 
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would  be  groundlefs :  yet  no  one  will  difputc,  that 
the  greeks,  at  certain  period^;,  and  in  certain  cities, 
were  the  moft  ingenious,  gajs  and  enlightened  people 
of  their  world,  according  to  the  circle  of  objefts  then 
before  them-  The  ciiizens  of  Athens  afforded  ge- 
nerals, orators,  fophifts,  judges,  ftatefmen,  and  ar- 
tifts,  as  education,  propenfity,  choice,  fate,  or  acci- 
dent, directed ;  and  in  one  greek  many  of  the  beft 
tnd  nobleft  qualities  were  often  united. 


CHAPTER     V. 

Scientific  Acquirements  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  doing  juftice.  to  no  people  upon  Earth,  to 
judge  of  them,  by  a  foreign  ftandard  of  fciencc : 
yet  this  has  been  done  to  the  greeks,  as  well  as  to 
many  afiatic  nations,  and  they  have  often  been 
unjuftly  loaded  both  with  blame  and  praife.  The 
greeks  were  unacquainted  with  any  fpeculative 
fyftem  of  doftrines  refpefting  God  and  the  human 
foul:  the  inquiries  concerning  them  were  private 
opinions,  in  which  every  philofopher  was  free,  fo  long 
as  he  obferved  the  religious  rites  of  his  country,  and 
rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  no  political  party. 
In  Greece  the  human  mind  had  on  this  point,  as  it 
generally  has,  to  fight  it's  way ;  and  in  this  at  length 
it  was  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

The  grecian  philofophy  proceeded  from  ancient 

tales  of  the  gods  and  theogonies ;  and  much  indeed 

was  fpun  from  them  by  the  fine  invention  of  the 

6  greeks. 
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greeks.  The  fi<5li(Mis  of  the  births  of  thp  gods,  of 
the  con^Kfts  of  the  'elements^  of  the  love  and  hatred 
of  beings  towards  each  olihefi  were  fo  iitlproved  in 
varioos  diredlions  by  their  different  fbhoob^  that  we 
may  aknoft  &y,  they  Itad  advanced  as  far  as  our« 
ielveS)  when  we  invent  cofmogonies  without  the  aid 
of  natural  hiflory.  'Nay  in  fome  refpefts  they  ad* 
vanced  farther;  as  their  minds  were  more  at  liberty, 
and  no  preconceived  hypothefis  biafled  them  in  their 
courfe.  Even  the  numbers  of  Pytl^gQras,  and  other 
philofophers,  are  bold  attempts,  to  aflbciate  the 
knowledge  of  things  with  the  iimpleft  idea  of  the 
human  mind,  a  clearly  conceived  magnitude :  but 
as  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  were  then  Ia 
theHT  infancy  the  attempt  was  premature.  Yet, 
like  tKe  fyftems  of  many  other  grecian  philofophers, 
it  will  ever  excite  in  us  a  degree  of  veneration ;  as 
thefe  in  general,  each  in  it's  particular  fphere,  were 
tbe'firuits  of  pr(^ound  refleftion  and  extenfive  com- 
ppebeniion:  many  of  them  are  founded  on  truths 
and  obiCbrvations,  of  which,  pertiaps  to  the  advantage 
of  fcience,  we  have  lince  loft  fight.  That  none  of 
the  ancient  philofbphers  conceived  god,  for  inftance^ 
as  a  being  diftinft  from  the  World,  or  a  pure  me- 
taphyfical  monad,  but  all  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
ioul  of  the  World,  was  perfe&ly  confonant  to  the 
childhood  oi  human  philofophy,  and  perhaps  will  for 
«w  remain  confonant  to  it.  It  is'  to  be  lamented^ 
that  w^  9st  acquainted  with  the  boldeft  opinions  of 
philofophers  only  from  mutilated  accounts,  but  not 
^^ematically  from  their  own  works :  ftill  more  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  howewf^  that  we  are  difinclined 
Vol.  IL  M  to 
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to  place  ourfelves  in  their  times,  and  eager  to  in- 
.  trude  on  them  our  way  of  thinking. »  In  general 
ideas  every  nation  has  it*s  particular  way  of  feeing, 
founded  for  the  moft  part  on  the  mode  of  expreflion, 
that  is  to  fay,  on  tradition  :  and  as  the  philofophy 
of  the  greeks  arofe  from  poems  and  allegories,  this 
gave  to  their  abftraft  ideas  a  peculiar  ilamp,  to 
themfeli^es  perfeftly  clear.  Even  the  allegories  of 
Plato  are  not  merely  ornamental :  their  images  are 
like  the  clafiical  fentences  of  old  times,  ingenious 
developements  of  ancient  poetical  traditions. 

The  inquiries  of  the  greeks  were  principally  di- 
refled  to  the  philofophy  of  man  and  morals;  as  the 
time  in  which  they  lived,  and  their  political  confti* 
tution,  led  them  particularly  this  way.     Natural 
hiflory,  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy,  were 
yet  in  their  rudiments ;  and  the  implements  of  mo- 
dern difcovery  were  not  invented.     Every  thing, 
on  the  other  hand,  attra<fted  them  toward  the  na- 
ture and  manners  of  mankind.    This  was  the  pre- 
dominant tone  of  the  poetry,  hiflory,  and  political 
inftitutions  of  the  greeks :  every  citizen  felt  the 
neccffity  of  knowing  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was 
occafionally  liable  to  be  chofen  to  public  offices, 
which  he  could  not  refufe  to  611 :  the  pailions  and 
aftive  powers  of  men  had  then  freer  play,  they 
fuffered  not  even  the  retired  pliilofopher  to  pafs  un- 
noticed :  to  govern  men,  or  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  effc Aivc  member  of  fociety,  was  the  predo- 
minant propenfity  of  every  ambitious  grecian  foul. 
It  is  nothing  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  pbi- 
k>fophy  of  the  metaphyfician  fl\ould  be  occupied 
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on  tbe  improvement  of  morals  or  the  date,  as  wc 
find  in  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  even  Ariftotle.  Ai 
citizens  they  had  no  call  to  found  dates :  Pytha- 
goras was  not  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  others,  a 
Ibvereign,  or  an  archon :  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
philofophy  was  fpeculative,  bordering  even  on  fu- 
perdition*  Yet  in  his  fchool  were  educated  men, 
whofe  influence  on  the  dates  of  Grscia  Magna  wa^ 
very  great ;  and  the  fociety  of  his  difciples,  if  fate 
had  allowed  it  longer  duration,  would  probably 
have  been  the  mod  efficacious,  as  it  certainly  was 
a  very  pure  engine  for  the  ipiprovement  of  man- 
kind *•  But  even  this  dep  of  a  man  far  ftiperiour 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  wfs  premature  :  the 
wealthy,  fybaritilh  cities  of  Grsecia  Magna,  and 
their  tyrants,  defired  no  fuch  cenfors  of  morals,  and 
the  Pythagoreans  were  martyred. 

It  is  an  often  repeated  encomium,  though  in  my 
opinion  exaggerated,  of  the  benevolent  Socrates, 
that  he  was  the  fird  and  chief,  who  called  philofophy 
from  Heaven  down. to  Earth,  and  imparted  to 
man  the  boon  of  morality.  This  encomium  at  mod 
is  valid  only  with  r^ard  to  the  perfon  of  Socrates^ 
and  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  life.  Long  be- 
fore him  there  were  fages,  who  had  aftively  incul- 
cated morals  upon  mankind ;  as  this  was  the  dif- 
tinguiihing  charafter  of  grecian  lore,  even  from  th6 
fabulous  Orpheus  -f- .     Pythagoras,  too,  laid  much 

more 

*  See  the  hiilory  of  this  fociety  in  Meiners's  Ge/cbicbu  dir 
IViJfcnfcbafun  in  Griichinland  umt  Rom,  *  Hiflory  of  the  Sciences  ii^ 
Greece  and  Romey'  Vol.  I. 

t  Mese  no£le&— de  uno  maximi  illo  verfu  Homer!  quaerunt» 
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more  «xtenfive  foundations  for  the  improvement  of 
men's  morals  by  his  difciples,  than  Socrates  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  by  means  of  all  hb  friends.    ThUt 
Socrates  was  not  fond  of  fublime  abftraft  fpecii- 
lations  arofe  from  his  fituation,  and  the  cirde  of 
his  knowledge,  though  chiefly  from  the  time  and 
hb  mode  of  life.    The  fyftems  of  imagination, 
without  farther  natural  experiments,  were  exhaufted^ 
and  the  grecian  wifdom  was  become  the  wordy  play 
of  fophifls ;  fo  that  it  required  no  great  effort,  to 
defpife  or  throw  afide,  what  was  incapable  of  beiiig 
carried  to  a  higher  pitch.  His  demon,  his  native  inte- 
grity, a^d  the  domeftic  courfe  of  his  life,  guarded 
him  zgsiiA  the  dazzling  fpirit  of  the  fophifls ;  and 
offered  to  his  philofophy  the  proper  objeft  of  man, 
wliich  had  fuch  beneficial  effeds  on  almoft  all  with 
whom  he  converfed.    Thefe  effefts,  howevfer,  were 
promoted  by  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  cirde,  in 
which  Socrates  lived.     EMewhere  the  pbilofbpbic 
citizen  would  have  been  a  virtuous  and  enli^tened 
man,  yet  probably  we  fhould  never,  have  heard  of 
his  name;  for  no  invention,  no  new  doftrine,  pecu- 
liar to  litmfelf,  marks  him  in  the  book  of  Time ; 
his  metHiod  and  manner  of  life,  the  fnoral  cuki- 
vaCion,  which  he  gave  himfelf,  and  endeavoured  to 
impart  to  others,  and  more  particularly  the  manner 
of  hb  death,  point  him  out  as  a  pattern  to  man- 
kind. 
Much  is  requiiite  to  form  a  Socrates;  above  all 

qocm  Socrates  prx  omnibus  femper  rebus  fibi  e^e  cordi  dicebat; 
Ott*  to*  it  /AiyA^oi^t  xaxo>  t  a^ffdei  Ti  rtrvnretit' 

Gellius.'x1v.6.    F. 
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the  valuable  talent  of  being  fatisfied  with  little,  and 
that  exquifite  tafte  for  moral  beauty,  which  in  him- 
felf  he  feems  to  have  refined  into  a  fort  of  inftinft : 
yet  let  us  not  exalt  this  modeft  worthy  man  above 
the  (phere,  in  which  Providence  fixed  him.  He 
educated  few  fcholars  completely  worthy  of  himfelf : 
becaufe  his  wifdom  belonged  as  it  were  to  the 
houlhold  fluff  of  his  own  life ;  and  his  excellent 
method  was  eafily  (iifceptible  of  degenerating,  in  the 
mouths  of  his  infmediate  difciples,  into  jeft  and 
(bphiftry,  if  the  ironical  queftioner  poffefled  not  ' 
the  fame  damp  of  heart  aqd  mind  as  Sqcrates.  Even 
if  we  impartially  compare  his  two  moft  celebrated 
difciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  we  (hall  find,  to  ufe 
his  own  modeft  expreffion,  that  he  was  only  the 
midwife  of  tb^ir  natural  genius ;  whence  they  ap- 
pear (b  unlike  eacli  other.  The  moft  diflinguiflied 
parts  of  their  works  evidently  flow  from  their  own 
way  of  thinking ;  and  the  beft  thanks  they  could 
pay.  the  teacher  they  loved,  were  to  exhibit  his 
moral  pidure.  It  was  much. to  be  wilhed,  howe- 
ver, that  the  fcholars  of  Socrates  could  have  infufed 
his  fpirit  into  all  the  laws  and  political  inftitutioA$ 
of  Greece :  but  hiflory  (hows,  that  this  was  not 
done.  He  lived  at  tlie  period,  when  Athens  had 
attained  her  higheft  poli(h ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
the  grecian  ftates  were  moft  at  variance  with  each 
other :  this  conjunftion  pf  circumftances  could  not 
fail  to  be  fucceeded  by  unfortunate  times,  and  the 
declenfion  of  manners;  aqd  thefe  foon  efieded  the 
downfal  of  grecian  liberty,  Againft  thefe  they  were 
not  prote<^ed  by  focratic  wifdom,  which  was  too 
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pure  and  delicate,  to  fway  the  fate  of  a  people. 
Xencpbon,  the  ftatefman  and  general,  pointed  out 
defeds  in  the  conftitution,  which  he  poflcffed  not 
the  power  to  amend.  Plato  created  an  ideal  repub- 
lic, which  was  no  where  carried  into  pradkice,  and 
leaft  of  all  in  the  court  of  Dionyfius.  In  fliort,  the 
philofophy  of  Socrates  was  more  beneficial  to  man- 
kind,  than  to  Greece  -,  and  this  is  unqueftionably  it's 
nobleft  praifc. 

Far  different  was  the  fpirit  of  Ariftotle,  the  moft 
acute,  firm,  and  dry,  perhaps,  that  ever  guided  the 
ftyle.     His  philofophy,  indeed,  b  more  the  philo- 
fophy of  the  fchools,  than  of  common  life ;  particu- 
larly in  thofe  of  his  writings  which  we  poffefs,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  ufed :  but  ab(lra6k 
reafon  and  fcience  have  gained  fo  much  the  more  in 
him,  fo  that  in  this  fphere  he  ftands  alone  as  the 
monarch  of  the  times.     That  the  fchoolmen,  for 
the  moft  part,  attended  to  his  mctaphyfics  only, 
was  not  the  fault  of  Ariftotle,  but  their  own ; .  yet 
thefe  incredibly  (harpened  human  reafon.     They 
put  into  the  hands  of  barbarous  nations  imple- 
ments, by  which  the  obfcure  dreams  of  fancy  and 
tradition  were  firft  converted  into  fophifms,  and 
thus  gradually  deftroyed  themfelves.     His  better 
works,  however,  his  natural  hiftory  and  phyfics, 
ethics,   politics,  poetics,  and  rhetoric,  ftill  want 
much  happy  application.     It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  his  hiftorical  works  are   loft,  and   that    of 
his  natural  hiftory  we  have  only  abftrafts.     Let 
thofe,  however,  who  deny  the  greeks  the  fpirit 
of  pure  feiencc,  read  Ariftotle  aad  Euclid,  wjitcrs, 
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never  excelled  in  their  kind  :  then,  too,  it  was  the 
merit  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  to  awaken  the  fpirit 
of  natural  knowledge  and  mathematics,  which  in 
greatnefs  (bars  beyond  all  morali(;ng,  and  labours 
for  all  ages.  Many  of  their  fcholars  promoted 
aftronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  other  fciences; 
while  Ariftotle  himfelf,  with  his  natural  hlftory 
alone,  formed  the  bafis  of  an  edifice,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  *2^es  yet  to  come  will  find  employ- 
ment. In  Greece  were  laid  the  foundations  of  every 
thing  knowable  in  fcience,  as  of  every  thing  beau- 
tiful in  form:  alas  !  that  fate  has  allowed  us  fo  little 
of  the  works  of  it*s  profoundcft  philofophers !  What 
i^mains  is  excellent :  but,  perhaps,  the  moft  excellent 
is  gone. 

It  will  not  be  expeded  of  me  to  go  through  the 
leparate  fciences  qf  mathematics,  phyfic,  natural 
knowledge,  and  all  the  fine  arts,  to  give  a  ftring  of 
names  oi  thofe,  who,  as  inventors  or  improvers, 
have  ferved  as  the  groundwork  of  every  thing 
fcientific  in  them  to  all  fuBfequent  ages.  It  is  uni- 
vorfally  known,  that  Afia  and  Egj'pt  have  given  us, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  true  form^  of  knowledge  in 
any  art  or  fcience  :  for  fuch  we  have  to  thank  the 
acute  methodical  fpirit  of  the  greeks  alone.  Now 
as  it  is  a  determinate  form  of  knowledge,  that  effects 
their  augmentation  or  improvement  in  future  times, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  greeks  for  the  bafis  of  almoft 
all  our  fciences.  Let  them  have  appropriated  to 
themfelves  as  many  foreign  ideas  as  they  pleafed, 
fo  much  the  better  for  us :  It  Is  fufficient  that 
thev  metbodi&d  them,  and  aimed  at  clearer  know* 
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ledge.  In  this  the  various  fchools  of  the  greelf^s 
were  what'their  feyeral  republics  we^e  ia  pplitics,, 
emulous  powers  contending  together  for  one  com-i 
mon  obje^ :  without  this  divifioo  fb  tnych  wouldi 
not  have  been  done  for  fcience  even  in  Greece. 
The  ionian,  italian,  and  athenian  fchools,  thoiigh 
they  had  one  common  language,  were  parted  by 
lands  and  feas :  each  therefore  could  feparately  take 
root,  and  when  it  was  engrafted,  or  tranfplanled,^ 
bore  fo  much  the  finer  fruit.  No  one  of  the  early 
philofophers  was  paid  by  the  ftate,  or  even  by  his 
fcholars  ;  he  thought  for  himfelf  i^  he  invented  franx 
love  of  fcience,  or  from  love  of  fame«  Thofe  whois^ 
Ke  inftrufted  were  ^ot  children,  but  youths,  or 
men ;  and  frequently  men  who  bore  the  moft  im- 
portant offices  in  the  fkate^  Men  did  not  write  then 
for  annual  fait^  of  literature  ^  but  their  thoughts 
Were  fo  much  the  more  pericyeiii^ly  and  profoimdly 
employed :  at  the  fame  time,  in  ^he-  fin(  climate 
of  Greece,  the  ten^perate  philofophcr  <x)uld  think 
iindifturbed  by  c^u:e,  as  little  was  required  i^v  hist 
fuppcHt. 

In  the  mean  time  we  mufl  not  here  refufe  monar*: 
chy  the  praife  it  deferves.  No  one  of  the  grectan 
republics  was  capable  of  affording  Ariflotle  that 
affifbmce  in  natural  hiftory^  whidi  he  received  from 
his  royal  fchplar :  ftiU  lefs  coxild  the  fcienc^  that 
r^uire  leifure  and  expenfe^  as  mathematics,  aftro- 
liomy,  &c.,  have  made  the  advancement  they  did 
in  Alessandria,  without  the  df^bli (faments  founded 
by  the  Ptolemies.  To,  ^hefe  we  are  indebted  for  an 
£udid,  atn  Eiatoftheacs^  Apohoniu^  Peigac^us,  Pto- 
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kmyt  and  otheis>  who  laid  the  founddtions  of  (d^ 
enoBS,  on  which  not  only  theprefent  fyftem  oS 
karning  reils,  but,  b  a  certain  degree,  the  govern-* 
xnent  of, the  whole  World.  That  the  period  of 
grecian  eloquence  and  popular  philofophy  ended 
with  the  republics,  was  not  without  it's  advan- 
tage :  thofe  had  bom  their  fruits ;  but  other  germes 
of  fcienc^  fpringing  from  grecian  minds,  wer6 
neceflkry  to  the  human  underiftanding.  We  readily 
foi^v^  the  cgyptian  Alexandria  for  the  inferiority 
of  her  poets*;  (he  maf^e  ample  compenfation  in 
good  aflronomers  and  mathematicians.  Poets  form 
th^nfelves :  difigence  smd  pradlice  done  mdke4c-< 
curate  obiervers. 

» 

There  are  three  fubjeds,  in  particular,  to  Which 
the  grecian  phUofophy  opened  the  path,  in  a  man-< 
ner  that  could  fcarcely  have  been  accomplifhed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  World :  language,  hiftory, 
and  the  arts.  The  language  of  the  greeks  received 
(iich  abundant  richnefs  and  beauty  from  their  poets, 
orators,  and  philofophers,  that  in  later  times  the 
inilrument  itfelf,  when  incapable  of  being  aj^lied 
to  fuch  brilliant  ends  in  public  life,  attradted  no 
inconfiderable  attention.  Hence  the  art  of  the 
giaosmarians,  who  were  in  part  a<5tual  philofophers. 
Time  indeed  has  robbed  us  of  the  greater  number  of 
Jhefe  writers ;  though  tlic  fenfe  of  this  lofs  is  dead* 
ened  by  that  of  many  greater :  their  influence,  how* 
ever,  has  not  been  ol^terated ;  for  the  iludy  of  the 
greek  language  emitted  fparks,  at  which  thiat  of  the 

•  See  Heyne  on  the  Genins  of  the  Age  of  the  Ptolemies^  ia 
Off^.  mcad.t '  Academical  l^nifts/  Part  I,  p.  76  and  foil. 
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latin,  and  of 'the  philofophy  of  language  in  gene- 
ral, caught  fire.  Nay  hence  fprung  the  fhidy  of 
the  oriental  dialeds  of  Hither  Afia:  for  it  was  froat 
the  greek,  tliat  men  learned  to  reduce  the  hebrcw^' 
arabic,  and  .other  languages,  to  rules. 

In  like  manner  a  philofophy  of  the  arts  was 
thought  of  no  where  but  in  Greece ;  where,  from 
a  happy  impulfe  of  nature,  and  a,  furc  habitual 
tafte,  poets  and  artilds*  carried  into  pradice  a  philo- 
fophy of  the  beautiful,  before  it's  rules  were  analyzed.' 
Thus  from  the  aftonifhing  emulation  in  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry,  and  in  public  fpeaking,  a  criti* 
cifm  was  neceflarily  formed,  to  which  ours  can 
fcarcely  be  compared.  A  few  late  fragments  of  it 
only,  the  writings  of  Ariftojtle  excepted,  have  come 
down  to  us  s  but  th^fe  evince  the  refined  penetration 
of  the  grecian  critics. 

LafUy,  the  .philofophy  of  hiftory  belongs  par-, 
ticularly .  to  Greece ;  for  the  greeks  alone  poifefled 
ivhat  might  properly  be  called  hiftory.  The  ori-^ 
cntals  had  thei^  genealogies  and  fables ;  the  north- 
ern ^nations,  their  tales;  others,  their  poems :  the 
greeks,  in  procefs  of  time,  formed  from  tales,  poems, 
fables,  and  genealogies,  the  found  body  of  a  narra^ 
tive,  through  all  the  members  of  which  the  current 
of  vitality  flows.  Here,  too,  it's  ancient  poetry 
led  the  way,  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  relate  a  fable  in 
a  more  pleafing  manner,  than  was  done  in  the 
epic  poem  :  the  divjfion  of  the  fubjeft  into  rhap-» 
fodies  introduced  fimilar  paufes  in  hiftory,  and  the 
long  hexameter  was  well  adapted  foon  to  form  the 
melody  of  hiflorical  profe.    Thus  Herodotus  fuc- 

ceeded 
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ceeded  Homer;  and  the  fubfequcnt  fnftoriansof  the 
commonwealths  introduced  their  colouring,  the  fpi- 
rit  of  republican  oratory,  into  their  narration. 
Now  as  with  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  the  gre- 
cian  hiftofy  proceeded  from  Athens,  and  it's  writer* 
were  themfelves  ilatefmen  and  generals,  their  hiftory 
naturally  became  a  collection  of  fadls  and  reafbn- 
ings  upon  them,  without  their  feeking  to  give  theni 
this  philofophical  form.  The  public  oratioAS,  the 
intricacy  of  grecian  affairs,  the  animated  appeafr 
ance  of  events  and  their  motives,  prompted  fuch  a 
form ;  and  we  may  confidently  aflert,  that  no 
philofophical  hiftory  would  have  been  knOvyn  to 
the  World,  had  the  grecian  republics  never  exifted* 
In  proportion  as  the  military  art  and  the  fcience 
of  politics  developed  themfelves,  the  philofophical 
fpirit  of  hiftory  was  rendered  more  elaborate  ;  till 
at  length  it  became  in  the  hands  of  Polybius  al- 
moft  the  fciences  of  war  and  politics  themfelves. 
In  models  of  this  kind  fubfequent  fpeculators  had 
ample  materials  for  their  remarks ;  and  the  Diony- 
fiufes  had  certainly  ampler  opportunities' to  acquire 
the  rutliments  of  hiftory,  than  a  chinefe,  a  jew,  or 
even  a  roman  could  have  poiTeifed. 

As  we  thus  find  the  greeks  fo  rich  and  fuccefsful 
in  every  exercife  of  the  mind,  in  poetical,  oratorical, 
philofophical,  fcientific,  and  hiftorical  works;  why». 
Fate  of  the  times,  haft  thou  deprived  us  of  fo 
many  of  them  ?  Where  are  the  Amazonia  of  Ho- 
mer, his  Thebaid  and  Irefione,  his  Iambics,  and^ 
his  Margites?  Where  are  the  many  loft  pieces  of 
Archilochus,  Simonides^  Alcsus,  and  Pindar ;  the 

eighty 
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eighty  three  tiagedit»  of  .^chylus^  the  hiuiditd 
and  eighteen  of  Sophocles ;  and  the  mnumerable 
performances-  of  tn^ic,  comic,  and  lyric  poets,  the 
greateft  pbilofophers,  the  mod  indifpenfable  hifto- 
rians,  the  moft  memorable  mathematicians,  natural 
philofofdiers,  and  others,  that  have  periihed  ?  For 
<jne  work  of  Democutus,  Ariftotle,  Theophiaftus^ 
f  olybius,  or  Euclid ;  for  orie  tragedy  of  iBfchyins^ 
Sophocles,  and  fo  many  others ;  for  one  comedy  of 
Ariftqphanes,  Philemon,  or  Menander ;  for  one  ode 
1^  Sappho  or  Aloeus ;  for  the  loft  natural  and  po* 
litical  hiftory  of  Ariftotle,  or  for  the  five  and  thirty 
b6ol(6  of  Polybius  \  who  would  not  give  a  moun- 
tain of  modem  writings,  his  own  the  firft  in  the 
lieap,  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria  for  a  twelve- 
month ?  But  the  iron  foot  of  deftiny  takes .  a  far 
different  courfe,  regardlefs .  of  the  immortality  of 
individual  performances  in  fcience,  or  in  art.  The 
grand  Propylseum  of  Athens,  Ml  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  tbofe  magnificent  palaces,  walls,  colof- 
fufes,  columns,  feats,  aquedu£ts,  fireets,  altars, 
which  the  ancients  eteded  for  eternity,  have  £dlea 
beneath  the  fury  of  the  con(jueror;  and  fhould 
a  few  feeble  leaves  of  human  induftry  and  reflec- 
tion be  fpajed  ?  Rather  is  it  a  fubjed  of  wonder, 
that  we  have  fo  many ;  too  many,  perhaps,  for  us  to 
have  ufed  them  all  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ufed. 
In  conciufion,  let  us  now  confider  the  hiflory  of 
Greece  as  a  whole,  after  having  thus  gone  through 
it's  parts :  it  inftruftiveiy  carries  it's  philofophy  witi^ 
it,  flep  by  flep. 


«.<* 
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CHAPTER     Vr. 

Htfiory  of  ■the  Revolutions  of  Greece. 

However  abundant  the  revolutions,  that  embroil' 
the  p^es  of  grecian  hiftory,  tKe  threads  of  theoEi 
lead  to  a  few  principal  points,  the  natural  laws  of 
which  are  clean     For, 

I .  That  in  the  three  trafts  of  land,  with  their 
iflands  and  peninfulas,  which  conftituted  Greece, 
many  tribes  and  colonies,  from  the  higher  countries 
and  the  fea,  (hould  migrate,  from  place  to  place, 
fettle,  and.  expel 'one  another,  is  conformable  to 
the  univer&l  hiftory  of  the  ancient  world  in  fimikr 
tnUEts  of  land  and  fea.  But  here  the  migration  was 
more  animated,  as  tlie  populous  northern  mountains, 
and  the  extenfive  country  of  Alia,  were  near  i  and 
ttae  ^irit  of  enteiprife  wa$  kept  in  great  aftivity 
by  a  feries  of  adventures,  the  tsdcs  of  which  were 
cuiTcnt.  This  is  the  hiilory  of  Greece  for  about 
iieven  hundred  years. 

2.  That  diffcfent  degrees  of  cultivation,  and 
from  4ifibrent  quarters,  muft  have  come  to  tbefe 
tr&es,  follows  equally  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  circumftances.  They  ipread  from  the 
north ;  they  pafled  over  from  different  parts  of  the 
netgjhbow^ing  civilized  regions,  and  fettled  in  di&- 
fent  wi^s  dn  different  places.  At  length  the  pQs- 
^omimtting  ihellenes  gave  uniformity  to  the  whole, 
and  .ftamped  the  olmrader  of  the  greqiao  language 
and  way  of  tl^inking.   Now  the  feeds*  of  cultivation, 

thus 
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thus  introduced^  muft  have  germinated  very  dif- 
ferently and  unequally  in  Alia  Minor,  in  Gnecia 
Magna,  and  in  Greece  properly  fo  called :  but  this 
variety  aided  the  grecian  fpirit  by  means  of  tranf- 
plantation  and  rivalry :  for  it  is  an  acknowledged 
iaft,  both  in  the  hiftory  of  plants  and  animals,  that 
the  fame  fted  does  not  eternally  flourifli  on  the 
fame  Ipot,  but  produces  more  perfedk  and  racy  fruits, 
if  tranfplanted  at  proper  feafojis* 

3.  The  ieparate  dates,  from  originally  fmall  roO'^ 
narchies,  in  time  became  ariflocraciesi  and  foitie 
of  them  democracies :  both  were  often  in  danger  of 
falling  again  under  the  will  of  one  ruler;  the 
democracies  moil  frequently.     This,  too,  is  the 
natural  progrefs  of  political  eftablifhments  in  their 
early  youth.    The  chief  people  of  the  tribe  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  obedience  to 
the  will  of  a  monarch ;  and,  as  the  people  were  unable 
to  guide  themfelves,  they  became  their  guides.  But 
according  as  the  occupation,  the  fpirit,  and  the 
inftitutions  of  the  people  were,  they  remained  under 
thefe  leaders,  or  affumed  a  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment.   The  former  was  the  cafe  in  Lacedsemon ; 
the  latter,  in  Athens.     The  caufes  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  circumftances  and  conftitutionS  of 
the  two  cities.  In  Sparta  the  regents  ftriftly  watched 
each  other,  fo  that  no  tyrant  could  arife  :  in  Athens 
the  people  were  more  than  once  decoyed  into  a 
tyranny,  either  avowed  or  concealed.     Both  towns, 
with  all  they  effefted,  were  as  natural  confequenccs 
of  their  fituation,  epixh,  conftitution,  and  circum- 
ftances^  as. any  natural  produ&ion  could  be. 

-    i4.  Swral 
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4.  Several  republics,  pitted  as  it  were  more  or 
lefs  againft  each  other,  by  common  occupations, 
boundaries,  or  fome  other  intereft,  but  flill  more  by 
martial  fpirit  and  love  of  fame^  would  foon  find 
caufes  of  quarrel:  the  mod  powerful  firfl;  and 
tfaefe,  when  they  could,  would  draw  others  to  their 
party,  till  one  obtained  a  preponderance.  This  was 
the  cafe  in  the  long  wars  between  the  juvenile 
ftates  of  Greece,  particularly  between  Lacedamon 
and  Athens,  and  latterly  Thebes.  The  wars  were 
carried  on  with  animofity,  rigour,  and  often  bar- 
barity :  as  all  wars  will  be,  in  which  every  citizen 
and  foldier  takes  a  common  part.  They  moiUy 
originatod  from  trifles,  or  points  of  honour,  as  battles 
among  youths  generally  arife:  and  what  app^rs 
fingular,  .though  it  is  not  fg  by  any  means,  every 
vanqui(hibg  party,  Lacedanwn  in  particular,  fought 
to  impofe  it's  laws  and  conftitution  on  the  van- 
quifhed,  as  if  thefe  would  indelibly  imprefs  on  it 
die  marks  of  defeat.  For  ariftocracy  is  a  fworn 
enemy  to  tyranny,  as  well  as  to  popular  govern- 
ment. 

5.  The  wars  of  the  greeks,  however,  conlidered  ais 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conduced,  were 
not  the  mere  incurfions  of  favages :  in  time  they 
developed  the  whole  fpirit  of  war  and  politics,  which 
has  ever  turned  the  wheel  of  events  *.  Even  the 
gredcs  knew  the  neceffities  of  a  ftate,  and  the  fources 
of  it*s  wealth  and  power,  which  they  often  endea- 

*  A  comparifon  of  fevcral  nations^m  this  refped^  will  arlft 
from  the  progreb  of  hiflory. 

vourcd 
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voured  to  create»  though  in  a  rude  way.  They 
underftood  the  meaniflg  too  of  the  bailee  of  power 
i>etweca  the  republics,  and  the  different  ranks  in 
the  ftate ;  of  fecret  and  open  confederacies  j  of  ftra- 
tagems  of  war ;  of  preventing,  abandoning,  &c. 
Both  in  military  and  political  afT^lrs,  the  moft  ex- 
pert of  the  romans,  and  of  the  moderns,  have 
learned  from  the  greelcs :  for  liowever  military  mar 
noBuvres  may  change,  with  change  of  weapons,  times, 
and  the  circumftances  of  the  World;  the  fpirit  of 
man,  which  invents,  deceives»  conceals  it's  purpoies, 
attacks,  defends,  advances,  retreats,  difcovers  the 
weaknefs  of  an  enemy,  and  in  this  way  or  that  avails 
itfelf  of  advantages,  or  abules  them,  will  remain  at  all 
times  the  fame. 

6.  The  war  with  the  perfians  ntukes  the  fijft  grand 
era  in  grecian  hiflory*  It  was  occafioncd  by  the 
afiatic  colonies,  which  had  been  unable  to  refift  the 
fpirit  of  conqueit  of  the  yaft  oriental  monarchy, 
but,  accuftomed  to  be  &ee,  fought  the  earlieft  op- 
portunity, to  (hake  off  the  yoke.  That  the  athenians 
fent  twenty  (hips  to  their  aid,  arofe  from  the  pride 
'of  democracy ;  for  Cleomenes,  the  fpartan,  had  re- 
fufed  them  affiftance:  and  with  their  twenty  (hip$ 
they  led  all  Greece  into  the  wildeft  war.  When 
once  it  had  commenced,  however,  it  was  a  prodigy 
of  valour,  that  a  few  mconfiderable  dates  (hould 
g^in  important  viftories  over  two  ^reat  kings  of 
Afia.  But  it  wa^  no  miracle:  the  perfians  were 
drawn  altogether  out  of  their  focus ;  the  greeks  con- 
tended for  land,  life,  and  liberty.  They  fought  againll 
ilavilh  barbarians,  who  had  Ihown  them,  in  the 

example 
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exaitiple  of  the  eretrians,  what  they  had  to  expcft ; 
and  therefore  negledted  nothing,  that  human  wif- 
dom  and  valour  could  perform.  The  perfians  under 
Xerxes  attacked  as  barbarians :  in  one  hand  they 
brought  chains  to  enllave  ;  in  the  other,  fire  to  lay 
defolate :  but  this  was  not  fighting  with  prudence. 
Themiftocles  employed  merely  the  advantage  of 
the  wind  s^ainfl  them :  and  it  mud  be  confefled, 
that  to  an  unwieldy  fleet  a  contrary  wind  is  a  dan-^ 
gerous  opponent.  In  (hort,  the  perfians  conduded 
the  war  with  a  great  force,  and  much  furj^ ;  but 
without  fkill :  confequently  the  event  could  not  be 
fuccefsful.  '  Even  had  the  greeks  been  defeated, 
and  their  whole  country  laid  wade  like  Athens; 
the  perfians,  from  the  centre  of  Afia,  and  with  fuch 
an  internal  flate  of  the  kingdom,  could  never  have 
retained  them  in  fubjedion  ; .  for  they  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  even  to  hold  Egypt.  The  fea  was 
the  friend  of  Greece,  as  the  Delphian  oracle  faid  in 
another  fenfe. 

7.  But  the  defeated  perfians  left  behind  them 
in  Athens,  with  their  fpoils  and  difgrace,  a  fpark, 
which  kindled  flames,  that  deflroyed  all  the  grecian 
inftitutions.  This  confifted  .of  the  wealth  and  glory, 
the  fplendour  and  jealoufy,  in  (hort  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  that  pride,  which  followed  the  .war.  In 
Athens  the  age  of  Pericles  fobn  arofe;  the  moft 
brilliant  ever  experienced  by  a  flate  fo  fmall :  and 
it  was  quickly  followed,  from  very  natural  caufes,  by 
the  unfortunate  peloponnefian  war,  aqd  the  two 
fpartan;  till  al;  length  a  fingle  vi6tory  enabled 
Philip  of  Maccdon,  to  throw  his  chains  over  all 
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Greece.  Let  no  one  fay,  that  an  unptopitious  deity 
controls  the  fate  of  mankind,  and  eHvioufly  feeks  to 
call  them  down  :  men  are  the  malignant  demons  of 
each  other.  As  Greece  was  in  thofe  days,  could  it 
fail  of  being  an  eafy  prey  to  a  conqueror  ?  And 
whence  could  this  conqueror  come,  but  from  the 
mountains  of  Macedon  ?  From  Perfia,  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, Rome,  Carthage,  it  was  fecure :  but  near  it 
was  an  enemy,  who  griped  it  in  his  ftrong  and  wily 
talons.  The  oracle  was  here  more  prudent  than  the 
greeks :  it  philippized ;  and  the  whole  of  the  event 
confirmed  the  general  pofition,  *  that  a  race  of  united 
mountaineers,  expert  in  war,  and  feated  on  the  neck 
of  a  divided,  enfeebled,  enervated  nation,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  fubjugate  it,  if  it  purfue  it's  objeft  with  pru- 
dence and  valour.'  This  Philip  did,  and  feizcd  on 
Greece,  which  had  long  before  been  vanquiftied  by 
itfelf.  Here  the  hiftory  of  Greece  would  have  ter- 
fninated,  had  Philip  been  a  barbarian  like  Alaric  or 
Sylla :  but  he  was  himfelf  a  greek,  and  his  ftill  greater 
fon  was  the  fame  j  and  thus,  even  with  the  lofs  of 
'their  liberty,  the  greeks  obtained  a  name  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  World,  which  few  have  equalled. 

8.  The  young  Alexander,  who  was  fcarcely  twenty 
years  old  when  he  afccnded  the  throne,  and  fired  with 
the  unchecked  ardour  of  ambition,  proceeded  to 
execute  the  plan,  for  which  his  father  had  made  all 
the  neceflary  preparations  :  he  went  over  into  Afia, 
and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  perfian  monarch 
himfelf.  This  too  was  an  event  moft  naturally  to 
be  cxpedbed.  All  the  expeditions  of  the  perfiam 
againft  Greece  by  land  had  pafled  through  Thrace 
6  and 
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and  Macedon ;  and  in  confequence  tfaefe  two  na- 
tions cherifjied  an  ancient  grudge  againft  the  people 
of  Pcrfia.  The  weaknefe  of  the  perfians,  too,  was 
fuiEciently  known  to  the  greeks,  not  only  from  the 
ancient  battles  of  Marathon,  Plataea,  &c,,  but  from 
the  more  recent  retreat  of  Xenophon  with  his  ten 
thoufand  greeks.  Now  whither  fhould  the  mace- 
donian,  the  ruler  of  Greece  and  generaliffimo  of  it's 
forces,  direA  his  arms,  and  lead  his  [^alanx^  but 
againft  the  wealthy  monarchy,  which  had  been 
deeply  decaying  internally  for  a  century  ?  The 
young  hero  fought  three  battles,  and  Afia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Perfia,  and  India, 
were  his  own  :  nay  he  might  have  advanced  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  ocean,  if  his  macedonians,  more 
prudent  than  himfelf,  had  not  compelled  him  to 
retreat.  Little  as  all  this  fuccefs  deferves  the  name 
of  miraculous,  as  little  was  his  death  at  Babylon  the 
work  of  envious  fate.  *  How  grand  was  the  con- 
ception, from  Babylon  to  rule  the  World  1  a  world, 
that  extended  from  the  Hindus  to  Lybia,  and  even 
over  all  Greece  as  far  as  the  Icarian  fea.  How  vaft 
the  idea,  to  make  of  all  this  country  a  Greece  in 
langua^,  manners,  arts,  trade,  and  colonization; 
and  to  render  Baftfa,  Sufa,  Alexandria,  and  many 
other  cities,  each  a  new  Athens !  And  behold,  the 
conqueror  was  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  his  life ;  and 
with  him  died  every  hope  of  a  new-created  gre- 
cian  world  !*  Should  a  man  fay  thus  to  Fate,  he 
would  receive  for  anfwer :  *  Let  Babylon  or  Pella 
he  the  refidence  of  Alexander ;  let  the  badtrians 
fpcak  the  language- of  Greece  or  of  Parthia;  if  the 
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fon  of  a  mortal  would  execute  his  projefts,  let  him 
be  temperate,  and  not  drink  himfelf  to  death.' 
This  Alexander  did,  and  his  kingdom  was  at  an  end. 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  he  deftroyed  himfelf;  it  is 
much  rather  to  be  wondered,  that  he,  who  had  long 
ceafed  to  be  able  to  fupport  his  good  fortune,  did 
not  fooner  finifti  his  career. 

9.  The  empire  was  now  divided  :  the  vaft  bub- 
ble burft.     When  and  where  was  the  event  diffe- 
rent under  fimilar  circumftances  ?     The  dominions 
of  Alexander  were  in  no  refpeft  united  :  they  were 
fcarcely  confolidated  into  a  whole  even  in  the  mind 
of  the  conqueror  himfelf.  The  cities  he  had  founded 
in  different  places  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
felves  in  their  infant  ftate  without  fuch  a  protedor 
as  he,  much  lefs  to  keep  in  check  the  nations,  on 
which  they  were  impofed.    Now  as  Alexander  died 
in  a  manner  without  an  heir,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wife,  than  that  the  birds  of  prey,  who  had  affifted 
him  in  his  viftorious  flight,  fliould  begin  to  plun- 
der for  themfelves  ?     They  quarrelled  among  each 
-other,  and  contended  together  for  a  long  time,  till 
each  had  cftabliflied  his  neft  on  the  fpoils  of  vidory. 
This  has  been  the  cafe  with  every  ftate  formed  by 
fuch  extenfive  and  fpeedy  conqueft,  and  fupported 
only  by  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  :  the  nature  of 
various  nations  and    countries  foon   reclaims  it's 
rights ;  fo  that  it  can  be  afcribed  only  to  the  fu- 
pc/iority  of  the  polllhed  Greeks  over  the  barba- 
rians, that  fo  many  forcibly  united  regions  did  not 
fooner  return  to  their  old  conftitutions.     Parthijv 
Baftra,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  did 
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this  firft :  for  they  lay  at  too  great  a  diftance  frojn 
the  centre  of  an  empire,  which  had  nothing  to  pro- 
teft  it  againft  mountaineers  of  parthian  defcent. 
Had  the  Seleucidse  made  Babylon  their  refidence, 
as  Alexander  intended  to  have  done,  or  their  own 
Seleucia,  they  would  probably  have  retained  more 
power  toward  the  eaft ;  but  then,  it  may  alfo  be 
prefumed,  they  would  fooner  have  funk  into  ener- 
vating luxury.'  It  was  the  fame  with  the  afiatic* 
provinces  of  the  thracian  empire  :  they  availed 
themfelves  of  the  right  to  which  thcjr  conquerors 
had  reforted,  and,  when  the  thrones  of  the  com- 
panions  of  Alexander  were  filled  by  their  feebler 
fucceffors.  became  feparate  kingdoms.  In  all  this 
the  invariably  recurring  natural  laws  of  political  hif- 
tory are  confpicuous. 

io.  The  kingdoms  that  lay  neareft  to  Greece 
were  of  longeft  duration ;  and  they  might  have  en- 
dured ftill  longer,  had  not  the  difputes  between 
themfelves,  and  more  particularly  thofe  between  the 
romans  and  Carthaginians,  involved  them  in  that 
ruin,  which,  prbceeding  from  the  queen  of  Italy, 
gradually  overfpread  the  whole  (hore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.  Feeble,  worn  out  kingdoms  flaked 
their  fortunes  in  an  unequal  conteft,  againft  which 
no  great  (hare  of  prudence  was  requifite  to  forewarn 
them.  Still,  however,  they  retained  as  much  of  the 
greciau  arts  and  polifti,  as  their  rulers  and  the  times 
would  admit.  The  fciences  flouriflied  in  Egypt 
under  the  guife  of  learning,  as  thus  only  they  had 
been  there  introduced  :  like  mummies  they  lay  bu- 
ried in  the  libraries  and  mufcyms.     In  the  afiatic 
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courts  the  arts  became  licentious  pomp.  The 
kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt  rivalled  each  other 
in  coUefting  books  :  an  emulation,  which  was  both 
injurioils  and  beneficial  to  all  future  literature. 
They  coUeAed  books  and  falfified  them :  and  af- 
terwards, with  the  burning  of  what  was  coUcfted 
'  a  whole  world  of  ancient  learning  was  dcftroyed  at 
once.*  It  is  obvious,  that  in  thefe  things  fate  no 
otherwife  interfered,  than  it  does  in  all  worldly 
events,  which  it  leaves*  to  the  wife,  or  foolift),  yet 
ever  natural,  conduct  of  men.  When  the  man  of 
letters  laments  over  a  loft  book  of  antiquity,  how 
many  things  of  more  importance  have  we  tQ  lament, 
which  have  followed  the  invariable  courfe  of  fate ! 
The  hiftory  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  particu- 
lai'ly  claims  our  notice ;  not  only  becaufe  it  involves 
fo  many  caufes  of  the  fall  or  prefervatiort  of  empires, 
but  as  a  melancholy  pattern  of  kingdoms  founded 
on  foreign  acquifilfons,  as  well  of  territory,  as  of 
fciences,  arts,  ana  cultivation. 

1 1.  That  Greece  in  fuch  a  date  could  never  more 
regain  it's  priftine  fplendour,  needs  no  demonftra- 
tion  :  the  period  of  it's  bloom  had  long  been  over. 
Many  vain  rulers,  indeed,  laboured  to  raife  up  gre- 
cian  freedom :  but  it  was  an  empty  labour  for  a 
freedom  without  fpirit,  a  body  without  a  foul. 
Athens  never  ceafed  to  idolize  it's  benefaftors ;  and 
the  arts,  as  well  as  declamations  on  philofophy  and 
fcience,  maintained  themfelves  in  this  feat  of  the 
general  cultivation  of  Europe,  as  long  as  it  was  poffi- 
bie ;  buf  profperity  and  devaftation  continued  to 
alternate  with  each  other.     The  little  ftates  were 
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ftrangers  to  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  mutual 
fupport,  though  they  formed  the  setolian  confede- 
racy, and  renewed  the  achaian  league.  Neither  the 
prudence  of  Philopoemen,  nor  the  reftitude  of  Ara- 
tus,  reftored  the  ancient  times  of  Greece.  As  the 
declining  Sun,  furrounded  by  the  vapours  of  the 
horizon,  affumes  a  greater  and  more  romantic  ap- 
pearance ;  fo  did  the  political  ftate  of  Greece  at 
this  period :  but  the  beams  of  the  fetting  luminary 
no  longer  impart  meridian  warmth,,  and  the  politics 
of  dying  Greece  remained  inefFeftive.     The  romans 
came  upon  them  as  cajoling  tyrants,  the  judges  of 
all  the  differences  in  the  country  to  their  own  ad- 
van  t£^e  ;  and  fcarcely  any  barbarians  coiild  have  a<fted 
worfe,  than  Mummius  in  Corinth,  Sylla  in  Athens, 
and  -^milius  in  Macedon.    The  romans  long  Con- 
tinued to  rob  (jreece  of  every  thing,  that  could  be 
carried  away ;  till  at  length  they  refpefted  it  juft 
as  much  as  men  refpecl  a  plundered  corpfe.    They 
paid  flatterers  there,  and  fent  thither  their  fons,  to 
ftudy  in  the  facred  paths  of  the  ancient  philofpphers 
the  fophifms  of  wordy  pedants.  At  length  fucceeded 
the  goths,  the  chriftians,  and  the  turks,  who  put  ft 
complete  end  to  the  empire  of  the  grecian  divini- 
ties, which  had  been  long  funk  in  decrepitude.^ 
They  are  fallen,  the  great  gods,  the  olympian  Jupi- 
ter and  athenian  Pallas,  the  Apollo  of  Delphi  and 
the  Juno  of  Argos  :  their  temples  are  ruins,  their 
ftatues  heaps  of  ftone,  and  even  their  fragments 
may  now  be  fought  in  vain  *.    They  are  vaniQied 

^  See  the  travels  of  Spon,  Stuart^  Chandler,  Riedefelj  and 
others. 
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from  the  face  of  the  Edrth,  fo  thai  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  fway  their  faith  once  held,  and  the 
wonders  it  effe&ed,  among  the  moft  ingenious  of 
all  people.  As  thefe  moft  beautiful  idols  of  the 
human  imagination  have  fallen,  will  the  lefs  beau- 
tiful fall  like  them  ?  and  for  what  will  they  make 
way ;  for  other  idols  ? 

12.  GrsEcia  Magna,  though  in  a  different  vortex, 
experienced  at  laft  a  fimilar  fate.  The  moft  flou- 
riftiing,  populous  cities,  in  the  fineft  climate  of  the 
Earth,  founded  under  the  laws  of  Zaleucus,  Cha- 
rondas,  and  Diodes,  and  taking  the  lead  of  moft  of 
the  greci^n  provinces  in  civilization,  fcience,  arts, 
and  commerce,  were  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  way  of 
the  perfians,  or  of  Philip;  and  in  confequcnce 
maintained  themfelves  longer  than  their  european 
and  afiatic  fitters :  but  the  period  of  their  deftiny 
arrived.  Involved  in  various  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  they  at  length  fell,  and  ruined  Rome 
by  their  manners,  as  Rome  had  ruined  them  by  her 
arms.  There  lie  their  beautiful  and  fpacious  ruins, 
lamentably  defolated  by  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
but  ftill  more  by  the  rage  of  man*.  The  nymph 
Parthenope  mourns;  the  Ceres  of  Sicily feeks  her 
temple,  and  can  fcarcely  find '  again  her  golden 
plains. 

*  See  th^  travels  of  Riedefeh  Howeli  and  Qtherst 
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,     CHAPTER.   VII. 

General  Reflexions  on  the  Hiftory  of  Greece. 

We  have  confidered  the  hiftdry  of  this  celebrated 
region  in  feveral  points  of  view,  as  it  is  in  fome 
meafure  a  general  bafis  for  a  philofophy  of  hiftoiy 
in  all  countries.  The  greeks  not  only  remained  free 
from  any  intermixture  with  fo'-eign  nations,  fo  that 
their  progrcfs  has  been  entirely  their  own  j  but  they 
fo  perfedly  filled  up  their  period, and  paffed  through 
every  ftage  of  civilization,  from  it*s  llighteft  com- 
mencement to  it's  completion,  that  no  other  nation 
can  be  compared  with  them.  The  people  of  the 
continent  have  either  flopped  at  the  rudiments  d[ 
civilization,  and  unnaturally  perpetuated  them  by 
laws  and  ci^ftolns;  or  become  a  prey  to  conqueft, 
before  they  had  advanced  beyond  them :  the  bloflbin 
withered  before  it  was  blown.  Greece,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoyed  it's  full  time  :  it  formed  every  thing 
it  was  capable  of  forming,  and  a  happy  combination 
of  circumftances  aided  it  in  it's  progrefs  to  perfec- 
tion. On  the  continent  undoubtedly  it  would  foon 
have  fallen  a  vidtim  to  fome  conqueror,  like  it's 
afiatic  brethren:  had  Darius  and  Xerxes  accom- 
plifhed  their  defigns,  the  age  of  Pericles  would  never 
have  appeared.  Or  had  a  defpot  ruled'  over  the 
greeks,  he  would  foon  have  become  himfelf  a  con- 
queror, according  to  the  difpofition  of  all  defpots, 
and,  as  Alexander  did,  have  empurpled  diflant  ri- 
vers with  grecian  blood.    Foreign  nations  would 

hav« 
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have  been  introduced  into  their  country,  an'd  their 
vifStories  would  have  difpejfcd  them  through  foreign 
lands.     From  all  this  they  were  protefted  by  the 
mediocrity  of  their  power,  and  even  their  limited 
commerce,  which  never  ventured  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  and  of  Fortune,     As  the  botanift  can- 
not obtainr  a  complete  knowledge  of  a  plant,  unlefe 
he  follow  it  from  the  feed,  through  it's  germination, 
bloffoming,  and  decay;  fuch  is  the  grecian  hiftory 
to  us :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  according  to 
the  ufual  courfe,  it  is  yet  far  from  having  been  ftu- 
died  like  that  of  Rome,   At  prefent  it  is  my  place, 
to  indicate,  from  what  has  been  faid,  fome  points 
of  view  in  this  important  fr^ment  of  general  hif- 
tory, which  moft  immediately  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  eye  of  obfervation :  and  here  I  muft  repeat  the 
firft  grand  principle :  Whatever  can  take  place  among  ( 
mankind^  within  the  fphere  of  given  circumjlances  of 
timey  place  J  and  nation^  aSlually  does:  take  place.     Of 
this  Greece  affords  the  ampleft  and  moft  beautifulj 
proofs.  •  * 

In  natural  philofophy  we  never  reckon  upon  mi- 
racles :  we  obferve  laws,  which  we  perceive  every 
where  equally  effedual,  undeviating,  and  regular. 
And  (hall  man,  with  his  powers,  changes,  and  paf- 
fions,  burft  thefe  chains  of  nature  ?  Had  Greece 
been  peopled  with  chinefe,  our  Greece  would  never; 
have  exifted:  had  our  greeks  been  fixed  where  ^ 
Darius  led  the  enflaved  eretrians,  they  would  have 
formed  no  Athens,  they  would  have  produced  no 
Sparta.  Behold  Greece  now :  the  ancient  greeks  are 
no  more  to  be  feen ;  nay  frequently  their  country 

no 
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no  longer  appears.  If  a  remnant  of  their  language 
were  not  ftili  fpoken ;  iif  marks  of  their  way  of  think* 
ing,  if  ruins  of  their  cities  and  works  of  art,  or  at 
Icaft  their  ancient  rivers  and  mountains,  wci;e  Jiot 
flill  vifible :  it  might  be  fupppfed,  that  Greece  was 
not  lefs  fabulous,  than  the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  or  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous.  But  as  the  modern  greeks  have> 
become  what  they  are  only  by  the  cdurfe  of  time, 
through  a  given  feries  of  caufes  and  efFefts,  fo  did 
the  ancient ;  and  not  lefs  every  other  nation  upon 
Earth.  The  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  is  a  pure 
natural  hiftory  of  human  powers,  adtions,  and  pro- 
penfities,  modified  by  time  and  place. ' 

This  principle  is  not  more  limple,  than  it  is  lu- 
minous and  ufeful,  in  treating  of  the  hiftory  of  na^ 
tions.  Every  hiftorian  agrees  with  me,'  that  a  bar^ 
ren  wonder  and  recital  defer\'e  not  the  name  of  liif- 
tory :  and  if  this  be  juft,'  the  examining  mind  muft 
exert  all  it's  acumen  on  every  hiftorical  event,  as  on 
a  natural  phenomenon.  Thus  in  the  narration  of 
hiftory  it  will  feek  the  ftriAeft  truth ;  in  forming  it's 
conceptions  and  judgment,  the  moft  complete  con- 
nexion: and  never  attempt  to  explain  a  thing  which 
is,  or  happens,  by  a  thing  which  is  not.  Witli  this 
rigorous  principle,  every  thing  ideal,  all  the  phan- 
toms of  a  m^ic  creation,  will  vaniQi :  it  will  endea- 
vour to  fee  (imply  what  is :  and  as  foon  as  this  is 
fcen,  the  caufes  why  it  could  not  be  otherwife  will 
commonly  appear.  As  foon  as  the  mind  has  ac-' 
quired  this  habit  in  hiftory,  it  will  have  found  the 
way  to  that  found  philofophy,  which  rarely  occurs 
except  in  natural  hiftory  and  mathematics. 

•This 
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This  philofophy  will  firft  and  moft  eminently 
guard  us  from  attributing  the  fafts,  that  appear  in 
hiftory,  to  the  particular  hidden  purpofes,of  a  fcheme 
of  ttyngs  unknQwn  to  us,  or  the  magical  influence 
of -invifible  powers,  which  we  would  not  venture 
to  name   in  connexion  with  natural  phenomena- 
Fate  reveals  it*s  pui*pofes  through  the  events  that 
occur,  and  as  they  occur :  accordingly,  the  invefti- 
gator  of  hiftory  developes  thefe  purpofes  merely  from 
what  is  before  him,  and  what  difplays  itfelf  in  it's 
whole -extent.     Why  did  the  enlightened  greeks 
appear  in  the  World  ?  Becaufe  greeks  exifted ;  and 
cxifted  under  fuch  circumftances,  that  they  could 
not  be  otherwife  than  enlightened.   Why  did  Alex- 
ander invade  India  ?  Becaufe  he  was  Alexander,  the 
fon  of  Philip;  and  from  the  difpofitions  his  father 
had  made,  the  deeds  of  his  nation,  his  age  and  cha- 
rafter,  his  reading  of  Horner^  &c.,  knew  nothing 
better,  that  he  could  undertake.    But  if  we  attri- 
bute his  bold  refolution  to  the  fecret  purpofes  of 
^  fome  fuperiour  power,  and  his  heroic  achievements 
to  his  peculiar  fortune ;  we  run  the  hazard,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  exalting  his  moft  fenfelefs  and  atrocious 
aftions  into  defigns  of  the  deity;  and,  on  the  other, 
of  detracting  from  his  perfonal  courage,  and  military 
ikill ;  while  we  deprive  the  whole  occurrence  of  it's 
natural  form. ,  He  who  takes  with  him  into  natural 
hiftory  the  fairy  belief,  that  iavifible  fylphs  tinge 
the  rofe,  or  hang  it's  cup  with  pearly  dew-drops, 
and  that*  little  fpirits  of  light  encafe  themfelves  in 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  wanton  in  the  pea- 
cock's tail,  may  be  an  ingenious  poet,  but  will 
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never  (hine  as  a  naturalift  or  hlftorian.  Hiftory  is 
the  fcience  of  what  is,  not  of  what  poffibly  may  be 
according  to  the  hidden  defigns  of  fate. 

Secondly.  JVhat  is  true  of  one  people ^  holds  equally  , 
true  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  feveral  together :  \ 
they  are  joined  as  time  ^nd  place  unites  them ;  they  a3  \ 
upon  one  another y  as  the  combination  of  a£llve  powers ' 
direSls. 

The  greeks  have  been  afted  upon  by  the  afiatics, 
and  the  afiatics  readied  upon  by  the  greeks.  They 
have  been  conquered  by  romans,  goths,  chriftians, 
and  turks  :  and  romans,  goths,  and  chriftians  have 
derived  from  them  various  means  of  improvement. 
How  arethefe  things •  confiftent  ?  Through  place, 
time,  and  the^  natural  operation  of  adlivc  powers. 
The  phcenicians  imparted  to  them  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters :  but  they  had  not  invented  letters  for  them ; 
they  imparted  them  by  fending  a  colony  into  Greece. 
So  it  was  with  the  hellenes  and  egyptians ;  fb  with 
the  greeks  that  migrated  to  Baftra ;  fo  with  all  the 
gifts  of  the  mufe,  which  we  have  received  from  their 
hands.  Homer  fung ;  but  not  for  us  :  yet  as  his 
•works  have  reached  us,  and  are  in  our  pofleflion,  we 
could  not  avoid  being  inftrudted  by  him.  Had 
any  event  in  the  courfe  of  time  deprived  us  of  thefe, 
as  we  have  been  deprived  of  many  other  excellent 
works,  who  would  accufe  fome  fecret  purpofe  of 
fate,  when  the  natural  caufe  of  the  lofs  was  appa- 
rent ?  Let  a  man  take  a  view  of  the  writings  that 
are  loft,  and  thofe  that  remain,  of  the  works  of  art 
that  are  deftroyed,  and  thofe  that  are  preferved, 
with  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  their  deftru(flip;i 

and 
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and  prefervatiom,  and  venture  to  point  out  the  rule, 
which  fate  has  followed  in  tranfmrtting  to  us  thefc, 
and  depriving  us  of  thofe.  Ariftotle  was  preferved 
in  a  fingle  copy  under  ground,  other  writings  as 
•  wafte  parchments  in  chefts  and  cellars,  the  hu-  • 
mourift  Ariftophanes  under  the  pillow  of  St.  Chry- 
foftom,  who  learned  from  him  to  compofc  homi- 
lies ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  cultivation  of  our 
minds  has  depended  precifely  upon  the  moft  trivial 
and  precarious  circumftances.  Now  mental  culti- 
vation is  unqueftiortably  a  thing  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance in  the  hiftory  of  the  World :  it  has  thrown 
almoft  all  nations  into  commotion,  and  now  with 
Herfchel  explores  the  milky  way.  Yet  on  what 
trifling  events  has  it  hinged;  the  events  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  glafs  and  a  few  books !  info- 
much,  that,  but  for  thefe,  wc  (hould  ftill  perhaps  be 
wandering  about  in  wagons,  with  our  wives  and 
families,  like  our  elder  brothers,  the  immortal  fcy- 
thians.  Had  the  courfe  of  things  fo  ordered,  that 
we  had  received  mungal  letters  inftead  of  greek,  we 
(hould  now  be  writing  in  the  mungal  manner :  yet 
the  Earth  would  ftill  purfue  her  grand  career  of 
years  and  feafons,  nourlfliing  every  thing,  that  lives 
and  afts  upon  her,  according  to  the  divine  laws  of 
liature. 

Thirdly.  TAe  cultivation  of  a  people  is  the  flower  of, 
it* 5  exiflence ;  it*s  difplay  is  pleqfing  indeed^  but  tranji- 1 
iory. 

As  man,  when  he  comes  into  the  World,  knows 
Jiothing,  but  has  all  his  knowledge  to  learn  ;  fo  an 
uncultivated  people  acquires  knowledge  from  it*s 

own 
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own  praftice,  or  from  intercpurfc  with  others.  But 
every  kind  of  human  knowledge  has  it's  particular 
circle,  that  is  it's  nature,  time,  place,  and  periods 
of  life.  The  cultivation  of  Greece,  for  example, 
grew  with  time,  place,  and  circumftances,  and  de*- 
clined  with  them.  Poetry  and  certain  arts  preceded 
philofophy :  where  oratory  or  the  fine  arts  flou- 
riftied,  neither  the  patriotic  virtues,  nor  martial 
fpirit,  could  (hine  with  their  higheft  fplendour :  the 
orators  of  At  hens  difplayed  the  greateft  enthufiafm, 
when  the  ftate  drew  near  it's  end,  and  it's  integrity 
was  no  more. 

But  all  kinds  of  human  knowledge  have  this  in 
common,  that  each  aims  at  .a  point  of  perfection, 
which,  when  attained  by  a  concatenation  of  fortu- 
nate circumftances,  it  can  neither  preferve  to  eter*- 
nity,  nor  can  it  inftantly  return,  but  a  decreafing 
feries  commences.  Every  perfeft  work,  as  far  as 
perfeftion  can  be  required  from  man,  is  the  higheft 
of  it's  kind :  nothing,  therefore,  can  poffibly  fucceed 
it,  but  mere  imitations,  or  unfuccefsful  attempts 
to  excel.  When  Homer  had  fung,  no  fecond 
Homer  in  the  fame  path  could  be  conceived :  he 
plucked  the  flower  of  the  epic  garland,  and  all  who 
followed  muft  content  themfelves  with  a  few  leaves. 
Thus  the  greek  tragedians  chofe  another  track : 
they  ate,  as  iEfchylus  fays,  at  Homer's  table,  but 
prepared  for  their  guefts  a  different  feaft.  They  too 
had  their  day:  the  fubjeds  of  tragedy  were  ex- 
hauft]ed,  and  their  fucceff^rs  could  do  no  more,  than 
remould  the  greateft  poets,  that  is,  give  them  in  an 
infirriour  form^  for  the.beft,  the  fupremely  beauti- 
ful 
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ful  form  of  the  greciapci  drama  had  already  been 
exhibited  in  thofe  models.  In  fpite  of  all  his  mo- 
lality,  Euripides  could  not  rival  Sophocles,  to  fay 
nothing  of  his  being  able  to  excel  him  in  the 
cflence  of  his  art  j  and  therefore  the  prudent  Ari- 
ftojAanes  purfued  a  different  courfe.  Thus  it  was 
with  every  fpecies  of  grecian  art,  and  thus  it  will  be 
in  all  nations :  the  very  circumftance,  that  the 
greeks  in  their  moft  flourilhing  periods  perceived 
this  law  of  nature,  and  fought  not  to  go  beyond  the 
highefl  in  fomething  ftill  higher,  rendered  their 
tafte  fo  fure,  and  it's  developement  fo  various. 
When  Phidias  had  created  his  omnipotent  Jove,  a 
fuperiour  Jupiter  was  not  within  the  reach  of  pof- 
fibility :  but  the  conception  was  capable  of  being 
applied  to  other  gods,  and  to  every  god  was  given 
his  peculiar  cliaradter :  thus  this  province  of  art  was 
peopled* 

Poor  and  mean  would  it  be,  if  our  attachment  to 
any  objeft  of  human  culture  would  prefcribe  as  a 
law  to  alldifpofing  providence,  to  confer  an  unna- 
tural eternity  on  that  moment,  in  which  alone  it 
could  take  place.  Such  a  wiAi  would  be  nothing 
lefs,  than  to  annihilate  the  effence  of  time,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  infinitude  of  all  nature.  Our  youth  re- 
turns not  again :  neither  returns  the  adlion  of  our 
mental  faculties  as  they  then  were.  The  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  flower  is  a  fign,  that  it  mud  fade; 
it  has  drawn  to  itfelf  the  powers  of  the  plant  from 
the  very  root  j  and  when  it  dies,  the  death  of  the 
plant  muft  follow.  Unfortunate  would  it  have 
been,  could  the  age,  that  produced  a  Pericles  and 
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ft  Socrates,  have  been  pTolonged  a  moment  beyond 
the  time,  which  the  chain  of  events  prefcribed  for 
it's  duration  4  for  Athens  it  would  have  been  a  pe* 
rilotis,  an  infupportable  periods  Equally  confined 
would  be  the  wifli,  that  the  mythology  of  Homer 
(hould  have  held  eternal  poflcflion  of  the  human 
mind,  the  gods  of  tlie  greeks  hax'c  reigned  to  infi- 
nity, and  their  Demofthenes  have  thundered  for 
ever.  Every  plant  in  nature  muft  fade ;  but  the 
fading  plant  fcatters  abroad  it's  feeds,  and  thus 
renovates  the  living  'creation^  Shakfpeare  was  no 
Sophocles,  Milton  no  Homer,  Bolingbroke  no  Pe- 
ricles :  yet  they  were  in  their  kind,  and  in  their 
fituation,  what  thofe  were  in  theirs.  Let  every 
one,  therefore,  ftr ive  in  his  place^  to  be  what  he  can 
be  in  the  courfe  of  things  :  this  he  will  be,  and  to 
be  any  thing  elfe  is  impofuble. 

Fourthly.  T^he  health  ofid  duration  of  a  Jlate  refi 
not  on  the  point  of  it's  kigheji  cultivation^  but  on  a  wife 
r>r  fortunate  equilibrium  of  it's ,  aSfive  living  pcWers. 
Tie  deeper  in  this  living  exertion  it's  centre  of  gravity, 
iiesy  the  more  firm  and  durable  it  is. 

On  what  did  thofe  ancient  founders  of  ftates  cal- 
culate ?  Neither  on  lethargic  indolence,  nor  on  ex- 
treme aftivity ;  but  on  order,  and  a  juft  diftribu- 
tion  of  never  flumbering,  §ver  vigilant  powers.  The 
principle  of  thefe  lages  was  genuine  human  wifdom, 
learned  from  nature.  Whenever  a  ftate  was  puftied 
to  it's  utmoft  point,  though  by  a  man  of  the  greateft 
eminence,  and  under  the  mofl.  flattering  pretext,  it 
was  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  recovered  it's  former 
ftate  only  by  fomc  happy  violence.     Thus, when 
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Greece  entered  the  lifts  witli  Perfia,  it  was  on  a 
dreadfial  verge :  thus  when  .Athens,  Lacedsemon, 
and  Thebes,  contended  together  at  outrance,  the 
lofs  of  liberty  to  all  Greece  enfued.  Thus,  too, 
Alexander,  with  his  brilliant  viftories,  erefted  the 
edifice  of  his  ftate  on  a  bubble :  he  died,  the  bubble 
burft,  and  the  edifice  was  dafhed  to  pieces.  How 
dangerous .  Alcibiades  and  Pericles  were  to  Athens 
their  hiftory  (hows  :  though  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that 
epochs  of  this  kind,  particularly  if  they  terminate 
Ipeedily  and  happily,  difplay  rare  efFe(^s,  and  fet 
incredible  powers  in  motion.  All  the  fplendour 
of  Greece  was  created  by  the  aftive  operation  of 
many  Sates  and  living  energies :  every  thing  found 
and  permanent,  on  the  contmry,  in  it's  tafte,  and 
in  it's  conftitution,  was  produced  by  a  wife  and 
happy  equilibrium  of  it's  aftive  powers.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  it's  inftitutions  was  uniformly  more  noble 
and  permanent,  in  proportion,  as  they  were  founded 
on  humanity,  that  i^,  reafon  and  juftice.  Here  the 
conftitution  of  Greece  affords  us  an  ample  field  for 
reflcdtion,  in  what  it  conti^ibuted  by  it's  inventions 
and  inftitutions  both  to  the  happinefs  of  it's  own 
'  citizens,  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  But  for 
this  it  is  yet*  too  early.  We  muft  firft  take  a  view 
of  many  periodsi  and  nations,  before  we  can  form 
conclufions  on  thefe  fubjedts  with  fecurity. 
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WE  now  approach  the  fliore,  that  brought 
deftruftion,  often  terrible.  On  moll  of  the 
liations  we  have  hitherto  confidered :  for  the  fpread- 
ing  flood  of  devaftation,  that  overwhelmed  the  dates 
of  Grsecia  Magna,  Greece  itfelf,  and  all  the  king-  . 
doms  thai  were  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  throne 
of  Alexander,  burft  forth  from  Rome.  Rome  de- 
ftroyed  Carthage,  Corinth,  Jerufalem,  and  many 
other  flourifhing  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia ;  as  it 
brought  to  a  melancholy  end  every  thing  civilized  in 
the  fouthof  Europe,  that  lay  within  the  reach  of  it's  • 
fword,  particularly  it's  neighbours  Etruria,  arid  the 
brave  Numantia.  It  reded  not  till  it  attained  the 
fovereigntjr  over  a  world  of  nations,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  mount  Atlas 
to  the  Rhine:  at  length,  breaking  over  the  boun-* 
daiy  prefcribed  it  by  fate,  the  valiant  refidance  of 
the  northern  people^  or  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, it's  internal  diffenfions  and  luxury,  the  bar- 
barous pride  of  it's  rulers,  the  horrible  fway  of  tho 
fbldiery,  and  the  fury  of  uncivilized  nations,  who 
ruihed  upon  it  like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  brought 
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it  to  a  lamentable  end.  The  fate  of  nations  was 
never  fo  long  and  fo  abfolutely  dependent  on  one 
city,  as  when  Rome  poffeffed  the  fovereignty  of 
the  World  :  and  while  on  this  occafion  it  difplayed, 
on  the  one  hand,  all  the  force  of  human  courage  and 
refolution,  and  flill  more  military  and  political  fkill; 
on  ^he  other,  it  exhibited  in  the  mighty  cpnteft 
vices  and  barbarities,  at  which  human  nature  muft 
(hudder,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  feeling  the  lead 
fentiment  of  it's  rights.  This  Rome  has  become, 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  fearful,  precipitous  paf- 
fage  to  all  the  cultivation  of  Europe ;  for  not  only 
were  the  melancholy  remains  of  the  plundered  trea- 
fures  of  all  art  and  fcience  preferved  in  it's  ruins, 
but  through  a  fingular  revglution  it's  language  be- 
came theinftrument,  by  which  men  learned  to  make 
life  of  all  thofe  treafures  of  antiquity.  EVen  now 
the  latin  tongue  is  the  medium  of  our  learned 
tuition  from  our  early  youth ;  and  we,  who  poffefs  fo 
little  of  the  roman  mind  and  fpirit,  are  deftinedlo 
form  an  acquaintance  with  the  roman  ravagers  of 
the  World,  before  we  are  introduced  to  the  milder 
manners  of  more  gentle  nations,  or  the  principles 
that  conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  our  own  country. 
The  names  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Cafar  and  Ofta- 
vius,  become  familiar  to  us,  before  we  know  any 
thing  of  the  wifdom  of  Socrates,  or  the  inilitutions 
of  our  forefathers.  The  hiftory  of  Rome,  likewife, 
as  the  cultivation  of  Europe  has  hinged  on  it's  lan- 
guage, has  received  political  and  literary  illuftra- 
tions,  of  which  fcarcely  any  other  can  boaft :  for  the 
greateft  minds,  that  have  rcilefted  on  hiftory,  have 
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reflefted  oh  this,  and  have  taken  the  principles  and 
aftions  of  the  romans  as  the  groundwork,  on  which 
to  develope  their  own  thoughts.  '  Thus  we  tread 
the  blood -drenched  foil  of  roman  glory  as  the  fane- 
tuary  of  claffical  learning  and  ancient  art,  where  at 
every  ftep  fome  new  objedt  reminds  us  of  the  funken 
treafures  of  an  univerfal  empire,  never 'more  to 
return.  We  confider  the  fafces  of  the  conqueror, 
beneath  which  innocent  nations  once  groaned,  as 
(hoots  of  a  Iprdly  cultivation,  which  was  planted 
among  us  alfo  through  cruel  events.  Bert  before  wc 
feek  a  knowledge  of  this  conqueror  of  the  World, 
we  muft  bring  an  offering  to  humanity,  and  caft  at 
Icaft  a  look  of  pity  on  a  neighbouring  people,  that 
contributed  moll  to  the  early  formation  of  Rome, 
but,  alas]  lay  too  clofe  in  the  way  of  it's  conquefts, 
and  thence  experienced  a  melancholy  end. 


G  H  A  P  T  E  It     I. 

Etrufcans  and  Lathis. 

The  protruding  peninfula  of  Italy  lay  expofed  from 
it's  lituation  to  a  number  of  different  fettlers  and 
inhabitants.  As  it  is  joined  at  it's  upper  part  to 
the  great  continent,  which  extends  from  Spain  and 
Gaul  over  lUyria  to  the  Euxine  fea,  while  it's  Qiore 
lies  immediately  oppofite  to  the  coafls  of  Illyria  and 
Greece ;  that,  in  the  timfcs  of  ancient  migration, 
different  tribes  of  various  nations  (hould  pafs  into 
it,  was  inevitable.     Above  were  fome  oT  illyrian^ 
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others  of  gallic  defcent :  below  dwelt .  aufonians, 
whofe  origin  can  be  traced  no  higher :  and  as  with 
moft  of  thefe  pelafgians,  s^nd  afterwaifds  greeks,  nay 
probably  trojins  too,  intermingled  at  different  times 
from  diverfe  parts;  Italy  may  be  confidered,  on 
account  of  thefe  memorable  (Irangers,  as  a  bothoufe, 
in  which  fooner  or  later  fomething  worthy  of  notice 
muft  be  produced.     Many  of  thefe  people  caii^ 
hither  not    altogether  uncivilized  :  the  pela(gian 
tribes  had  their  letters,  their  religion,  and  their 
fables  :  fo,  it  is  probable,  had  many  of  the  iberians 
likewife,  from  their  intercourfe  with  the  commercial 
Phoenicians  :  thus  the  queflioq  was,  op  what  (pot, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  bloflbms  of  the  country 
would  put  forth. 

Thefe  firft  appeared  among  the  etrufcansj^  who, 
from  whatever  part  they  came,  were  one  of  tl\e 
moft  early  and  original  people  in  taftoand  cultivation. 
Their  minds  were  not  bent  on  conqueft:  but  on 
cftabliQiments,  inftitutions,  commerce,  arts,   and 
ncrvigation,  for  which  their  coafts  were  well  adapted. 
They  planted  colonies  throughout  almoft  all  Italy, 
as  far  as  Campania,  introduced  arts,  and  purfued 
trade, To  that  a  number  of  the  moft  celebrated  towns 
in  this  country  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  ori- 
gin ^.    Their  civil  conftitution,  in  \v'hich  they  ferved 
as  a  pattern  to  the  romans  themfelves,  was  far  fu-r 
periour  to   the  governments  of  barbarians;  and 


•  See  Dempflcr's  Etrur.  Rfgi$L,  *  Regal  lEcrarla,  with  the 
Obfervations  of  Buonaroti,  and  SupDlement  pf  Fafie^us,'  Flo^ 
rence,  1723, 1767. 
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bears  fo  completely  the  Hamp  of  an  european  fpirit^ 
that  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from 
any  african  or  aiiatic  people. 

Long  before  the  time  of  it*s  deftruftion  Etruria 
was  a  federated  republic  of  twelve  tribes,  united  on 
principles,  which  were  not  introduced  into  Greece 
till  a  much  later  period,  and  then  from  the  pfeflure 
of  extreme  neceffity.  No  feparate  ftate  could  en- 
g^  in  a  war,  or  conclude  a  peace,  without  the 
common  confent.  War  itfelf  they  had  already  formed 
into  an  art ;  by  the  invention,  or  ufe  of  the  trum- 
pet, light  javelin,  pilpm,  &c.,  as  iignals  of  atta'ck,^ 
of  retrjsat,  of  marching,  or  of  fighting  in  clofe  order. 
With  the  folemn  rights  of  heralds,  which  they  in- 
troduced, they  obferved  a  fort  of  law  of  war  and  of 
nations ;  as  their  auguries,  and  many  religious  prac- 
tices, which  to  us  appear  mere  fuperftitions,  were 
evidently  engines  of  their  political  inftitutions, 
through  which  they  may  juftly  claim  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  firft  people  of  Italy,  that  attempted 
to  form  an  artful  alliance  between  religion  and  the 
ftate.  In  almoft  all  thefe  things,  they  were  the 
tutors  of  Rome :  and  if  it  be  undeniable,  that  fimi* 
lar  inftitutions  contributed  to  the  ftability  and 
grcatnefs  of  the  roman  power,  the  romans  are  in- 
debted principally  for  this  to  the  etrufcans. 

Thefe  people  purfued  navigation  likewife  as  an 
art,  at  an  early  period;  and  maintained,  by  their 
colonics  or  traded  the  fovereignty  of  the  italian 
coafts.  They  were  acquainted  with  architefture  and 
fortification  :  the  tufcan  column,  more  ancient  even 
than  the  doric  of  Greece,  derives  it's  name  from 
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thcro,  and  was  borrowed  from  no  foreign  nation 
They  were  fond  of  chariot-races,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, mufic,  and  even  poetry;  and  had  ncturalizecl 
the  pelafgian   fables,  as  their  monuments  of  art 
evince.     Thofe  remains  and  fragments  of  their  art, 
which  the  protefting  realms  of  the  dead  have  prin- 
cipally tranfmitted  to  us,  (how,  that  they  rofe  from 
'  the  rudeft  beginnings  -,  and  afterwards,  when  ac- 
^quainted  with  many,  nations,  even  with  the  greeks, 
were  capable  of  remaining  true  to  their  own  tVay  of 
thinking.     They  have  actually  a  particular  ftyle  of 
art* ;  and  preferved  this,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  their 
religious  fables,  even   when  their   liberty  was  no 
more  -f-.     Thus,  too,  in  good  civil  laws  for  both 
fexes,  and  inftitutions  for  the  cultivation  of  corn 
and  thevine,  the  internal  fecurity  of  commerce,  the  ' 
reception  of  foreigners,  and  otlier  things,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  come  nearer  to  the  rights  of  man,  than 
even  many  of  the  grecian  republics  at  a  much  later 
period  :  and  as  their  alpliabet  was  the  immediate 
pattern  of  all  tfiofc  of  Europe,  we  may  conCder 
Etruria  as  the  fecond  nurlery  of  thecultivation  of  our 
quarter  of  the  Globe.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted^ 

•   Sec  Wii.kelmann*s  Cefchichu  der  Kunft^  «  Hiftory  of  the 
Arts,*  Vol.  I.  Ciiap.  3. 

t  See  lleyivj  oa  the  Ndture  and  Caufes  of  the  freque^^t 
Employment  of  the  fables  ar:d  ^Icligicn  of  the  Greeks  by 
Etiafcan  AriiUs;  on  the  Remains  of  the  Religion  of  the  Coan- 
try  in  the  Monuments  of  Etrufcan  Art;  Etrufcan  Antiquity 
freed  fDm  fanciful  Interpretations;  and  the  Monuments  of 
Etrulcan  Art  rcilored  to  their  proper  Age  and  Rank;  in  AW, 
.  Commtnturiis  S  c,  Gotti»g.  '  The  new  Memoirs  of  the  Gottin- 
gen  Society/  Vol.  Ill,  and  following, 
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that  wc  have  fo  few  monuments  or  accounts  of  the 
exertions  of  this  poliftied  and  ikilful  people;  for 
an  unfriendly  accident  has  deprived  lis  even  of  thq 
immediate  hiftbry  of  their  downfal. 

Now  to  what  muft  we  afcribe  this  flourifhing 
ftate  of  Etruria  ?  and  why,  inftead  of  equalling  that 
of  Greece,  did  it  fade  before  it  reached  the  point 
of  perfedtion  ?  Little  as  we  know  of  the  etrufcans,  / 
ftill  ^we  perceive  in  them  the  grand .  principle  pur- 
fued  by  nature  in  the  forming  of  nations,  limiting 
them  by  their  internal  powers,  and  their  external 
circumftances  of  time  and  place.  They  were  an 
european  people,  more  remote  from  anciently  inha- 
bited Afia,  the  parent  of  early  civilization.  ,  The 
pelafgian  tribes,  too,  were  half-favage  wanderers, 
when  they  arrived  on  the  different  fliores  of  Italy  j 
while  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  lay  as  a  central  point 
in  the  conflux  of  nations  already  civilized.  In, 
Italy  many  nations  mingled  together,^  fo  that  the 
etrurian  language  feems  to  have  been  a  compound 
offeveral*;  and  thus  it  enjoyed  not  the  advantage 
of  growing  up  from  an  uncontaminated  feed.  The 
fingle  circumftance  of  the  Appennihes,  covered  with 
rude  mountaineers,  ftretching  through  the  middle  of 
Italy  was  fufficient,  to  prevent  that  uniformity  of 
national  tafte,  on  which  alone  J:he  permanence  of 
a  general  culture  can  be  founded.  Even  in  later 
times  no  country  occafioned  more  trouble  to  the 
romans  than  Italy  :  and  as  foon  as  their  fovereignty 
was  at  an  end,  it  returned  to  it's  natural  ftate  of 

f  See  the  Supplement  of  PaiTerius^  in  Denipfter'9  Etrur.  Rigal. 
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various  diviiion.  The  face  of  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  it*s  mountains  and  coafts,  and  the  different 
hereditary  chara&er  of  it's  inhabitants,*  made  this 
diviiion  natural ;  for  even  now,  when  it  is  the  obi- 
je6t  of  politics,  to  reduce  alf  under  one  chief,  or 
link  all  in  one  chain,  Italy  has  remained  the  moil 
divided  country  in  Europe. 
.  Several  nations,  likewife,  foon  prefled  uponthe 
ctrufcans ;  and  as  they  were  more  of  a  commercial 
than  a  warlike  people,  even  |:heir  more  ikilfui  tactics 
Vftttc  compelled  to  give  way  to  almoft  every  at^ 
tack  of  ruder  nations.  3y  the  gauls  they  wer^ 
deprived  of  their  footing  in  upper  Italy,  and  con- 
fined to  what  may  properly  be  called  Etruria ;  and 
their  colonial  towns^  in  Campania  became  fubfe- 
quently  a  prey  to  the  famnitcs.  As  a  commercial 
people  addi6\:ed  to  the  arts,  they  could  not  long 
ftand  ^ainfl  barbarous  nations  ;  for  arts  and  com- 
merce introduce  luxurj%  from  which  their  colonies 
on  the  moft  delightful  Ihores  of  Italy  were  by  no 
means  free.  At  length  they  were  fallen  upon  by  the 
romans,  to  whom  they  were  unfortunately  too  near; 
^nd  whom,  in  fpite  of  their  noble  refiftance,  neither 
their  civilization,  nor  their  federal  union,  could 
withftand  for  ever.  By  their  refinement,  indeed, 
they  -were  already  in  part  enfeebled,  while  the  ro- 
mans were  yet  a  warlike  hardy  people :  and  from 
their  confederation  they  derived  little  advantage,  as 
their  adverfaries  had  the  art  to  divide  their  ftates, 
^nd  engage  them  feparately.  Thus  they  were  f\ib- 
dued  one  after  another,  though  not  without  the 
labour  of  many  years;  while  in  the  mean  time 

the 
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the  gauls  were  making  continual  incurfions  upon 
Etruria.  Preffed  upon  by  two  powerful  cnertiies, 
they  fell  a  prey  to  that^  which  mod  fyftematically 
purftied  their  fubjugation:  and  this  was  Rome. 
After  the  reception  of  the  haughty  Tarquins  in 
Etruria,  and  the  fuccefs  of  Porfenna,  they  looked 
upon  this  city  as  their  moft  dangerous  neighbofir : 
for  the  humiliation^,  which  Rome  had  experienced 
from  Porfenna,  were ,  fuch,  as  it  could  never  for- 
give. No  wonder,  that  a  rude  warlike  people  (hould 
overpower  a  foftened  commercial  nation ;  that  a  city  ' 
firmly  united  (hould  fubdue  a  disjointed  confe-* 
deracy.  To  prevent  Rome  from  deftroying  it,  Rome 
muft  have  been  early  deftroyed :  and  as  the  good 
Porfenna  refrained  from  this,  his  country  at  length 
t>ecame  a  prey  to  the  enemy  he  fpared. 

Thus,  that  the  etrufcans  never  became  wholly 
greeks  in  the  ftyle  of  their  arts,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  time  and  fituation  in  which  they 
flouriflied.  Their  poetic  mythology  was  merely 
the  old  heavy  grecian  mythol  ogy,  into  which  however 
they  infufed  aftoniihing  (pirit  and  animation.  The 
fubjedls,  on  which  their  arts  were  employed,  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  religious  or  civil 
fgftivities,  the  key  to  which  we  have  nefirly  loft. 
3efides,  we  know  little  of  thefe  people  except 
from  funerals,  graves,  and  urns.  Etrufcan  liberty  . 
furvived  not  to  the  brighteft  era  of  grecian  art,  which 
the  conqueft  of  the  perfians  produced;  and  the 
fituation  of  Etruria  denied  it  any  fimilar  native  in^« 
pulfe,  to  wing  it's  fame  and  genius  to  fuch  a  height. 
Thus  it  mull  be  confidered  as  an  immature  fruit» 

which. 
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•which,  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  could 
n9t  attain  the  delicious  flavour  of  it's  fellows,  en- 
joying the  more  genial  warmth  of  the  Sun.  Fate 
ellotted  a  later  period  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  in 
ivhich  they  were  capable  of  producing  more  mature 
and  beautiful  firuits. 

The  mariliy  fliores  of  the  Tiber  were  already  def- 
tined  for  a  fphere  of  aftion,  that  ftiould  include 
three  quarters  of  the  Globe ;  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  times  prepared  tlris,  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  In  this  region,  according  to  ancient 
ftories,  landed  Evander;  as  did  Hercules  alfo  with 
his  greeks,  and  jEneas  with  his  trojans:  here,  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  Pallantium  was  built,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  latins,  with  Alba  Longa,  was  founded  : 
here,  too,  was  a  fettlement  of  more  early  civiliza- 
tion, infomuch,  tlut  feme,  indeed,  have  admitted  a 
prior  Rome,  and  imagined  they  have  difcovercd 
the  new  city  to  have  been  eredled  on  the  ruins  of 
one  more  ancient.  But  the  laft  opinion  is  with- 
out foundation :  for  Rome  was  probably  a  colony 
from  Alba  Longa,  uudej-  the  direftion  of  two  fuc- 
cefsful  adventurers ;  as  this  undefirable  region  would 
fcarcely  have  been  chofen  in  other  circumftances. 
JLet  us  examine,  however,  what  Rome  had  here  be- 
forehand around  her  from  the  beginning,  fo  that, 
the  moment  (he  quitted  the  breaft  of  the  wolf,  ihe 
betook  herfelf  to  war  and  plunder. 

She  was  wholly  furrounded  by  little  nations; 
whence  (he  was  foon  impelled  to  contend,  not  for 
her  fupport  alone,  but  even  for  her  territory.  Her 
early  contefts  with  the  cjeninenfcs,  cruftumini,  an- 

temnates. 
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temnatcs,  fabines,  cam^rini,  fideoates,  velentes,  and 
others,  are  well  known :  they  rendered  Rome,  when 
fcarcely  rifen  above  the  ground,  {landing,  thus  oa 
the  frontiers  of  fo  many  different  nations,  from  tlio 
very  beginning  a  kind  of  fortified  camp ;  and  ac* 
cuftomed  the  generals,  the  fenate,  tlie  knights,  and 
the  people,  to  feftivals  of  triumph  over  plundered 
countries.  Thefc  triumphal  proceffions,  wliich 
Rome  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  etrufcans, 
were  the  grand  lures,  that  animated  this  needy 
ftate,  of  confined  domains,  but  populous  and  war-,  ^ 
like,  to  hoftile  enterprifes,  arid  foreign  incurfions. 
In  vain  did  the  peaceful  Numa  ereft  the  temples 
of  Janus  and  Public  Faith :  in  vain  did  he  fet  lip 
terminal  gods,  and  celebrate  a  boundary  feuft* 
Thefe  peaceable  inflitutions  were  obeyed  only  dur- 
ing his  life :  for  Rome,  accuftomed  to  plunder  by 
the  thirty  years  vid:dries  of  her  firft  ruler,  thought 
(he  could  not  pay  more  acceptable  homage  to  her 
Jove,  than. by  offering  him  the  fpoils  of  war.  A 
renovated  martial  fpirit  arofe  after  this  juft  legifla- 
tor;  and  Tullius  Hoftllius  already  made  war  on 
Alba  Longa,  the  mother  of  liis  country.  Necefia* 
rily  nothing  of  this  would  have  taken  place,  had 
Rome  been  built  in  a  different  fituation,  or  fpeedily 
crufhed  by  fome  powerful  neighbour.  But  now, 
as  a  latin  city,  fhe  foon  made  her  way  to  the  head  of 
the  latin  confederacy,  and  at  length  brought  the 
latino  under  her  yoke ;  (he  interfered  with  the  (a- 
bines,  till  at  laft  (he  fubjugated  them;  (he learned 
from  the  etrufcans,  till  (he  became  their  midrefs: 

"  '     and 
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and  thus  (he  acqiiired  poflpffioii  of  her  triple  boun* 
dary. 

To  thefe  early  undertakings  fuch  kings  were  re- 
quifite  as  Rome  had,  particularly  her  firft.  It  was 
no  fable,  that  Romulus  had  been  nourifhed  by  the 
milk  of  a  wolf:  he  was  evidently  a  bold,  cunning, 
hardy  adventurer,  as  his  firft  laws  and  mftitutions 
fhow.  His  immediate  fucceffor,  Numa,  rendered 
fomc  of  thefe  milder :  a  clear  proof,  that  they  are 
»ot  to  be  afcribed  to  the  times,  but  to  the  perfoii 
by  whom  they  were  made.  At  the  fame  time  the 
rude  heroifm  of  the  early  romans  in  general  appears 
from  the  feveral  ftories  of  Horatius  Codes,  Junius 
Brutus,  Mutius  Scsevola,  and  the  behaviour  of  Tul- 
lia,  Tarquin,  &c.  It  was  fortunate  for  this  predatofy 
flate,  that,  in  it*s  feries  of  kings,  rude  valour  com- 
bined with  policy,  and  both  with  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity :  fortunate,  that  to  a  Romulus  fucceeded 
a  Numa,  to  him  a  Tullius,  an  Ancus,  after  thefe  a 
Tarquin,  and  then  a  Servius,  whom  perfonal  merit 
alone  could  have  exalted  from  the  condition  of  a 
Have  to  the  rank-  of  a  king.  Laftly,  it  was  fortunate^ 
that  thefe  kings,  of  fuch  different  charadlers,  reigned 
long,  fo  that  each  had  time  to  fecure  the  benefits 
of  his  talents  to  Rome ;  till  at  length  an  arrogant 
Tarquin  came,  and  the  firmly  fixed  ftate  chofe  an- 
other form  of  government.  A  fele£h  and  continu- 
ally renovating  fucceffion  of  warriors  and  rude  pa- 
triots now  arofe,  who  fought  annually  to  renew 
their  triumphs,  and  ftrengthen  and  exert  their  patri- 
otiihx  in  a  thoufand  ways* 

Would 
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Would  any  one  invent  a  political  romance,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  a  Rome,  he  could  not 
eafily  devife  more  fuitable  circumflances,  than  hif- 
tory,  or  fable,  here  gives  us*.  Rhea  Sylvia  and  the 
&te  of  her  children,  the  rape  of  the  fabines  and  the 
apotheofis  of  Quirinus,  every  rude  adventurie  in 
war  and  conqueft,  and  laflly  a  Tarquin  and  a  Lu-^ 
cretia,  a  Junius  Brutus,  a  Poplicola,  a  Mutius  Scae- 
vola,  &c.,  ferve  to  indicate  a  feries  of  future  conle- 
qiTences  in  the  early  difpoiition  of  Rome  itfelf. 
There  is  no  hiftory  on  which  it  is  eafier  to  philofo- 
phize  than  the  roman,  as  the  political  Tpirit  of 
it's  writers  points  out  the  chain  of  caufes  and  efibds 
in  the  courfe  of  events  and  actions. 


CHAPTER    11. 

The  Difpofitiofis  of  Rome  for  afovcreign  political  and 

military  State. 

Romulus  numbered  his  people,  and  divided 
them  into  tribes,  curise,  and  centurise:  he  mea- 
fured  the  land,  and  parcelled  it  out  to  the  people,  the 
ftate,  and  the  fervice  of  religion. '  The  people  he 
diftinguilhed  into  patricians  and  plebeians :  out  of 
the  patricians  he  formed  the  fenate^  and  to  the 

•  Montefquieu,  in  his  elegant  worjc  on  the  grandeur  and 
decline  of  the  romans,  has  almoil  exalted  it  into  a  political  ro- 
mance. Before  him,  Machiavel,  Paruu,  and  many  other  fa- 
gacioDs  iulians,  had  tried  their  ikill  in  political  r£fiedions 
opon  it. 

fame 
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fame  order  he  confined  the  principal  offices  of  the 
date,  and  the  fanftity  of  the.  prieflhood.  He  like- 
wHc  feledted  a  body  of  knights,  which  in  a  later 
period  formed  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the 
Icnate  and  people  j  and  the  two  grand  divifions  were 
more  clofely  connefted  by  the*  rclationftiip  of  patron 
and  client.  From  the  etrufcans  Romulus  borrowed 
the  liftors,  with  their  fafces ;  a  fearful  emblem  of 
authority^  which  every  fuperioiir  magiftrate  after- 
wards affumed  in  the  fundtions  of  his  office,  though 
with  fome  variations.  He  excluded  foreign  gods» 
to  fecure  to  Rome  it*s  own  tutelar  divinity:  he 
introduced  augury,  and  other  kinds  of  foothiaying, 
cftablifhing  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
popular  religion,  and  civil  and  military  affairs.  He 
determined  the  reciprocal  duties  of  hufband  and 
wife,  father  and  fon,  regulated  the  city,  celebrated 
triumphs,  was  at  length  murdered,  and  afterwards 
adored  as  a  god. 

Behold  the  fimpk  point,  6n  which  the  wheel  of 
roman  events  afterwards  inceffantly  revolved.  For 
though  in  time  the  clafles  of  the  people  were  in* 
creafed,  altered,  or  oppofed  to  each  other  5  though 
bitter  contefts  arofe,  whether  the  claffes  or  tribes 
of  the  people,  and  which  of  them,  ftiould  take  the 
lead  ;*  though  the  increafing  debts  of  the  plebeians, 
and  the  oppreffions  of  the  rich,  occafioned  com- 
motions, and  many  attempts  were  made  for  alle- 
viating the  burdens  of  the  people  by  means  of  tri* 
biuies,  agrarian  laws,  or  the  adminiflration  of  juftice 
by  a  middle  rank,  the  knights  j  though  dilputes  re- 
Ipedting  the  limits  of  the  fenate,  the  patricians,  arid 

the 
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the  plebeians,,  affumed  now  one  form,   then  an- 
other, till  the  two  ranks  were  confounded  together: 
in  all  this  we  perceive  nothing  more  than  the  ne- 
ccflary  confequences  of  a  Rudely  con;pofed  living 
machine,  fuch  as  the  roman  ftate  within  the  walls 
uf  one  city  muft  have  been.    Thus  fuperiour  offires 
were  augmented,  as  the  number  of  citizens,  vifto- 
ries,  conquered  lands,  and  neceflities  of  the  ftate  in- 
creafed:  thus  triumphs,  games,  expenfes,  marital 
power,  and  paternal  authority,  were  limited  or  en- 
larged, according  to  the  different' ftages  of  manners 
and  opinions  :  all  however  were  (hades,  of  that  an- 
cient conftitution,  which  Romulus  invented  not, 
it  is  true,  but  which  he  fo  firmly  eftablilhed,  that 
it  was  capable  of  remaining  the  bafis  of  the  roman 
form  of  government  even  under  the  emperours, 
nay  almoft  to  the  prefent  day*     It's  device  was 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  *,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Ron^c ; 
magic  words,  which  fubjugated  and  ravaged  the 
Worid,  and  at  length  rendered  the  romans  the  in- 
ftruments  of  their  own  ruin.     Let  us  contemplate 
a  few  leading  points  in  the  roman  conftitution, 
from  which  the  fate  of  Rome  appears  to  have  branch- 
ed out,  as  a  tree  from  it's  roots. 

I.  The  roman  fenate  J  as  well  as  the  roman  people^ 
was  ^  from  the  earliefl  times  ^  a  body  of  warriors:  Rome^ 
from  it's  highefl^  to  it's  lowefl  member  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffit^,  was  a  military  fate.  -  The  fenate  was  a  deli- 
berative council ;  but  from  it's  patricians  it  fup- 
plied  generals  and  ambaffadors :  the  independent  ci- 

*  StwUus  fopulus  que  romamu 
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tizen  was  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  field  from  his  (e- 
venteenth  year  to  his  forty-fixth  or  fiftieth.     He 
who  had  not  made  ten  campaigns  was  ineligible  to 
,  any  of  the  higher  offices.    Hence  fhe  political  fpirit 
of  the  romans  in  the  field:  hence  their  military  fpirit 
in  the  council.     Their  deliberations  were  on  afiairs, 
with  which  they  were  familiar:  their  refolves  were 
afts.     A  roman  ambaflador  was  an  objeft  of  re- 
fpeft  to  kings :  for  he  might  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  decide  the  fate.of  kingdoms  either  in  the 
fenate  or  in  the  field.     The  people  of  ,the  higher 
centiJriae  were  by  no  means  a  rude  mob :  they  con- 
fifted  of  men  of  property,  experienced  in  war,  and 
foreign  and   domeftic   aiFairs.     The  votes  of  the 
poorer  centurise  had  lefs  weight  j  and  in  the  better 
times  of  Rome  their  members  were  not  thought 
quahfied  for  the  army. 

2.  The  education  of  the  romans^  particularly  in  the 
nobler  families^  was  calculated  for  this  deflination.  They 
learned  to  deliberate,  fpeak,  vote,  and  perfuade  the 
people :  they  went  early  to  the  field,  and  prepared 
the  way  to  triumphs^  honours,  and  offices  of  ftate. 
Hence  the  uniforixi  charafter  of  the  hiftory  and 
eloquence  of  the  romans,  and  even  of  their  jurif- 
prudence  and  religion,  philofophy  and  language :  all 
breathe  a  political  and  aftive  fpirit,  a  manly,  adven- 
turous courage,  united  with  addrefs  and  urbanity. 
A  wider  difference  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  than 
appears  on  comparifon  of  the  hiftory  and  elo- 
quence of  China,  or  Judea,  with  thofe  of  Rome. 
From  the  fpirit  of  the  greeks,  too,  the  fpartans 
themfelves  not  excepted,  that  of  Rome  is  diflinft ; 

as 
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as  it  is.  founded  on  a  rougher  nature,  more  ancient 
habif,  aod  principles  more  fixed.  The  roman  fe- 
nate  never  died  :  it's  refolutions,  it's  maxims,  and 
the  roman  charaderjnherited  from  Romulus,  were 
immortal. 

3.  TAe  roman  generals  were  frequently  confuls^  whofe 
military  and  civil  offices  ufually  coniimied  but  a  year : 
accordingly  they  haftened  to  return  triumphant, 
and  their  fucceffors  were  eager  to  emulate  their  hor 
nours.  Hence  the  incredible  progrefj^  and  multi- 
plication of  roman  wars  :  one  fprung  from  another, 
and  gave  rife  to  another  in  it's  turn.  Occafions  for 
future  campaigns  were  referved,  till  the  prefent  was 
ended ;  and  referved  to  accumulate  with  ufury,  as  a 
capital  of  fpoil,  fuccefs,  and  glory.  Hence  the  in* 
tereft  the  romans  fo greedily  took  in  foreignnations;''^ 
on  which  they  forced  themfelves  ^  allies  and  prp- 
tedtors,  or  as  judges  of  differences,  certainly  not 
from  motives  of  philanthropy.  Their  friendly  al- 
liances were  the  relation  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward  ; 
their  advice  was  command ;  their  decifion,  war  or 
fovereignty.  More  cool  haughtinefs,  and  latterly 
(hamelefs  impudence,  in  the  exercife  of  authority 
aflumed  by  force,  were  never  difplayed,  than  by 
thefe  romans,  who  thought  the  World  was  theirs, 
and  made  for  them  alone.  • 

4.  The  roman  foldier  toojfiared  the  glory  and  rewdrd 
of  his  commander.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome's  patri- 
otic virtues  the  foldiers  ferved  without  pay ;  and  af- 
terwards it^was  fparingly  diftributed :  but  out  of  it*s 
conquefls,  and  the  increafed  power  of  the  people 
by  means  of  the  tribunes,  grew  pay,  reward,  and 

P  2  booty. 
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booty.     The  lands  of  the  conquered  were  often 
divided  among  the  foldier)';  and  it  is  well  kno\vn, 
that  the  moft  ancient  and   numerous  quarrels   in 
the  roman  republic  arofe  from   the  diftribution  of 
lands.     Subfequently,  in  foreign  conquefts  the  fol- 
dicr  (bared  the  booty ;  and  participated  the  triumph 
of  his  general,  both  in  glory  and  valuable  donations. 
Civic,  mural,  and  roftral  crowns  were  conferred  : 
and  Lucius  Dentatus  could  boaft,  '  that,  having 
been  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  eight  times 
vidorious  in  fingle   combat,  wounded  forty  five 
times  before,^and  not  once  behind,  he  had  di farmed 
his  enemy  five  and  thirty  times,  and  been  rewarded 
with  eighteen  hafta  pura^  twenty  five  fets  of  horfe 
furniture,  eighty  three  chains,  a  hundred  and  fixty 
bracelets,  and  twenty  fix  crowns,  namely,  fourteen 
civic,  eight  golden,  three  mural,  and  one  obCdional, 
befide  money,  ten  prifoners,  and  twenty  oxen.* 

As  befide  this,  the  point  of  honour  in  our  ftandn 
ing  armies,  where  no  one  ever  ferves  in  a  rank 

,  inferiour  to  what  he  has  once  born,  and  every  one 
is  promoted  in  turn,  according  to  the  date  of  his 
fervice,  was  unknown  in  the  roman  ftate  even  to 
the  lateft  period;  but  the  general  chofe  his  own 

.  tribunes,  and  the  tribune,  his  fubordinate  officers, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war :  a  more  free  com- 

« 

petition  for  pofts  of  honour  and  military  employ- 
ments was  opened,  and  a  more  intimate  connexion 
between  the  general,  the  officers,  and  the  foldiery, 
was  formed.  The  whole  army  was  a  body  felefted 
for  the  campaign,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  general  was 
infufed  into  every  member  of  it,  by  thofe  who  com- 
manded 
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manded  under  Jiim.  In  proportion  as  the  wall,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  republic  fepaijited  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  was  broken  down  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  valour  and  fuccefs  in  war  became 
the  road  to  honours,  wealth,  and  power,  for  all 
ranks;  fo  that  in  later  times  the  firlt  poflefTors  of 
undivided  power  in  Rome,  Marius  and  Sylla,  were 
plebeians*,  and  at  length  the  higheft  dignitie^s  were 
obtained  by  the  meaneft  perfons.  Unqueftionably 
this  was  the  ruin  of  Rome ;  as,  in  the  beginning 
.  of  the  republic,  patrician  pride  was  it's  fupporf; 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees,  that  the  haughtinefs  and 
oppreflion  exercifed  by  men  of  rank  became  the 
caufes  of  all  the  internal  diffenfions  that  enfued. 
To  eftabliQi  an  equilibrium  between  the  fenate  and 
the  people,' the  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  the 
perpetual,  bone  of  cojitention  in  the  romaa  ftate ; ' 
where  the  balance  preponderating  now  to  one  fide, 
then  to  the  other,  at  length  overturned  the  com- 
monwealth. 

5.  Roman  virtue ^  fo  highly  celebrated^  is  for  the\ 
mofl  part  inexplicable^  zvithout  the  narrow^  fevere  con^  j 
fiiiution  of  the  romanfiate  :  whei;i  this  was  gone,  thfit  / 
was  at  an  end.    The  confuls  fucceeded.  in  the  place  ' 
of  the  kings,  and  were  compelled,  as  it  were,  in 
imitation  of  {incient  example,  to  difplay  fomething 
more  than  a  royal,  to  difplay  a  roman  foul.    All 
the  magiftrates,  the  cenfors  efpecially,  participated 
this  fpirit.     We  are  aftonifhed  at  the  ftrift  impar- 
tiality,  the  difinterefted  magnanimity,   the  bufy 

*  Sulla  was  a  patrician.    F. 

P  3  lives. 
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lives,  of  the  ancient  romans,   from  the  moment 
their  day   broke,   nay  before   the  break  of  day„ 
even  from  the  earlieft  peep  of  dawn.     No  ftate 
in  the  Worl^   prpbably  ^went  fo  far  in  this  ear- 
ncftnefs  of  application,,  this  drift  difcharge  of  civic 
duties,   as  Rome,  where  all  was   in  clofe   con- 
tact.    The  noblenefs  of  their  families,  which  was 
honourably  defignated  by  patronymic  names  ;  dan- 
gers  continually  renewed  from  without,  and  in-t 
ceflant  contefts  for  an   equilibrium  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  within ;  again,  the  bond  of 
union  between  both  in  the  relationlhip  of  patron 
and  client ;  the  crowded  intercourfe  with  each  othar 
in  the  market  places,  in  their  houfcs,  and  in  po- 
litical temples ;  the  fine  yet  diflinft  limits  between 
what  belonged  to  the  fenate,  and  what  to  the  people  5 
their  fim^plicity  in  domeftic  life;  and. the  education 
of  youth  in  a  familiarity  with  all  thefe  things  from 
their  infancy ;  contributed  to  form  in  the  romans 
the  firft  and  proudeft  nation  of  the  World.    Their 
nobility  was  not,  as  among  others,  an  indolent  no- 
bility, founded  on  landed  poflcflions,  on  wealth,  or 
on  a  name :  it  was  a  proud,  family,  civic,  roman 
fpirit,  in  the  firft  races.;  on  which  their  country  de- 
pended as  it's  firmeft  fupport ;  and  in  tlie  continued 
aftivity,  the  permanent  ftream  of  the  fame  eternal 
ftate,  it  was  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.     I  am 
perfuaded,  that,  in  the  m.oft  perilous  times,  no  ro- 
man could  conceive  any  idea  of  the  dfeftrucjtion  of 
Rome :  all  afted  for  their  city,  as  if  the  gods  had 
deftincd  it  to  be  immortal,  and  them  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  the  gods  for  fupporting  it  to  etcr- 
^  pity. 
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nity.  But  as  the  aftonilhing  fuccefs  of  the  rotnans 
converted  their  valour  into  infolehce,  Sclpio  could 
not  help  applying  to  his  country,  on  the  deftruc-^ 
lion  of  Carthage,  thofe'verfes  of  Homer,  in  which 
the  fate  of  Troy  is  predift^d  *. 

6.  ^he  manner  in  which  religion  was  interwoven-^ 
'with  the  flate  in  Rome  unqnejiionakly  contributed  to  \ 
ifs  civil  and  military  grcatncfs.  As  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  and  in  the  moft  valiant  ages  of  the 
republic,  the  prieftliood  was  in  the  hands  of  the  moft 
relpeftable  families,  who  were  at  the  fame  time 
ftatefmen  and  warriors,  fo  that  even  the  emperours 
themfelves  difdained  not  to  execute  it's  funclio)n,s ; 
In  all  their  ceremonies  they  guarded  againft  the  true 
peft  of  every  national  religion,  contempt,  which 
the  fenate  employed  it's  utmoft  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate. Accordingly,  that  able  poUtician  Polybius 
afcribes  part  of  the  virtues  of  the  romans,  particu- 
larly their  incorruptible  faith  and  veracity,  to  reli- 
gion, by  him  termed  fupcrftition:  and  even  in  the 
late  ages  of  their  decline,  the  romans  w(^re  aftually 
fo  addidied  to  this  fupcrftition,  that  fbm6  com- 
manders, of  the  moft  ferocious  difpofition,  profefled 
themfelves  to  have  communication  with  the  gods  ; 
and  believed,  that,  by  their  infpiration  and  affift- 
ance,  they  had  not  only  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  the  army,  but  even  the  control  of 
chance  and  fortune.  Religion  was  connected  with 
every  civil  and  military  tranfaftion,  fo  as  to  fanftify 
it  i  and  hence  the  noble  families  contended  with  the 

•  They  are  pronounced  by  Hedorj  in  his  interview  with  An»  / 
droraache.  Iliad,  z.  447.  feq.    F. 

P  4  people 
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people  for  the  pqffeflion  of  religious  dignities,  as 
for  their  moft  facred  privilege.  This  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  their  policy  alone,  as  their  aufpices  and 
harufpices  put  into  their  hands  the  diredion  of 
affairs  by  means  of  artful  religious  deceptions  :  but, 
though  I  will  not  deny,  that  thefe  were  occafionally 
pradtifed,  this  certainly  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
bufinefs.  The  worlhip  of  their  fathers,  and  of  the 
^ods  of  Rome,  was,  according  to  the  general  belief, 
the  fupport  of  their  good  fortune,  the  pledge  of  their 
preeminence  ov^r  other  nations,  and  the  revered 
fanftuary  of  their  unparagoned  ftate.  As  at  the 
beginning  they  adopted  no  ftrange  gods,  though 
they  refpcftcd  the  deities  of  every  foreign  land,  fo 
they  retained  the  ancient  worfhip  of  their  divinities, 
in  which  they  became  romans.  To  alter  any  thing 
in  this,  was  to  derange  the  fundamental  pillars  of  the 
ftate:  hence  in  the  regulation  of  religious  cere- 
monies the  fenate  and  people  maintained  their  fo- 
vcreign  rights,' which  precluded  all  the  plots  and 
fubtleties  of  a  feparate  priefthood.  The  religion 
of  the  romans  was  a  civil  and  military  religion ; 
which  did  not  guard  them,  indeed,  from  unjuft 
wars,  but,  giving  them  at  leaft  an  appearance  of 
juftice  by  means  of  their  feciales  and  aufpices,  placed 
them  under  the  eyes  of-the  gods,  and  claimed  their 
afliftance. 

At  a  later  period  it  was  equally  politic  in  the 
romans,  abandoning  their  ancient  principles,  to  al- 
lure to  them  foreign  deities.  Their  ftate  already 
began  to  totter,  as,  after  immenfe  conquefts,  was 
inevitable;  but  this  politic  toleration  preferved  it 
M  from 
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from  the  fpirit  of  perfeQuting  foreign  religions,  which 
firft  appeared  under  the  emperors,  by  whom  it  was 
cxercifed  only  occafionally  from  political  motives,, 
and  not  from  hatred  or  affedlion  to  fp^culative  truth. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  romans  troubled  themfelves 
about  no  religio;i,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  attacked  the 
ftate  :  in  this  refpeft  they  were  not  men  and  phi- 
lofophers,  but  citizens,  foldiers,  and  conquerors. 

7.  What  (hall  I  fay  of  the  roman  qrt  of  war ^  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  the  moft  perfedl  of  it's  kind,  as 
it  united  the  foldier  and  citizen,  the  ftatefman  and 
general,  and  ever  vigilant,  ever  pliable  and  new, 
acquired  knowledge  from  every  enemy  ?  It's  rude 
foundation's  were  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  city 
itfelf,  the  citizens  that  Romulus  muftered  forming 
the  firft  legion :  but  they  were  not  athamed  in 
time  to  alter  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  army, 
to  render  the  ancient  phalanx  lefs  unwieldy,  and 
thus,  by  imparting  to  it  a  greater  capacity  for  ac- 
tion, to  diftromfit  the  veteran  macedonians,  whole 
order  of  battle  was  then  reckoned  the  model  of  the 
military  art.  Inftead  of  their  ancient  latin  arms, 
tliey  borrowed  fuch  as  fuited  them  from  the  etruf- 
cans  and  famnites;  and  they  learned  the  regu- 
lation of  marches  from  "Hannibal,  whofe  long  refi- 
dence  in  Italy  gave  them  the  fevcreft  leflbns  of 
war  they'  had  eyer  received.  All  their  great  com- 
manders, among  whom  are  to  .be  reckoned  the 
Scipios,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Csefar,  ftudied 
war  as  an  art  during  the  whole  of  their  lives  :  and 
as  they  had  to  carry  it  on  againft  the  moft  various 
nations,  qations  too  aftuig  valiantly  from  ftrength, 

courage. 
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courage,  and  defpair,  they  neceflarily  made  great 
progrefs  in  every  branch  of  the  fcience.  - 

The  might  of  the  romans  however  confifted  not 
wholly  in  their  weapons,  their  order  of  battle,  and 
their  encampments ;  but  in  the  imperturbable  mar* 
tial  fpirit  of  their  renerals,  and  in  the  tried  ftrength 
of  the  foldier;  who  <.ould  brave  hunger,  third,  and 
peril;  who  was  as  ready  at  the  ufe  of  his  weapons, 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  limbs ;  and  '»whq,  {land- 
ing firm  againft  the  (hock  of  th.e  fpear,  with  his 
(hort  roman  fword  in  his  hand,  fought  the  heart  of 
his  enemy  even  in  the  midil  of  tliii  phalanx.  This 
ihort  roman  fvvord,  wielded  with  roman  valour,  con*^ 
quer'id  the  World.  It  was  the  roman  art  of  war  to 
attack  rather  than  defend,  to  fight  rather  than  be-^ 
fiege,  and  to  take  the  (horteft,  ftraighteft  way  to 
viftory  and  fame.  To  the  afliftance  of  this  came  the 
• ,  inveterate  principles  of  the  republic,  to  which  all 
refiftance  proved  vain :  never  to  defift  till  the  enemy 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  therefore  to  en- 
gage only  with  one  enemy  at  a  time ;  never  to  ac- 
cept peace  in  misfortune,  even  if  peace  would  give 
mprc  than  viftory  could  obtain,  but  to  ftand  firnii^ 
and  aft  fo  much  the  more  bravely  againft  the  fuc- 
cefsful  viftor ;  to  begin  with  magnanimity,  and  th^ 
mafk  of  difintereftednefs,  as  if  they  fought  only  to 
fuccour  the  oppreffed,  and  gain  allies,  till  in  Hme 
they  were  enabled  to  rule  their  allies,  opprefs  the 
fuccoured,  and  triumph  as  viftors  over  friend  ^and 
foe.  Thefe  and  fimilar  maxims  of  roman  infolence, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  cool,  prudent  magnanimity, 
reduced  a  world  of  nations  to  (he  (late  of  provinces  : 

and 
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9nd  fo  they  ever  would,  if  finiilar  times,  and  a  (unilar 
people,  could  arife. 

Let  us  now  traverfe  the  bloody  field,  through 
which  thefc  conquerors  of  the  World  waded,  z,vA 
examine  what  they  have  left  behind  them. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Conquejls  of  the  Romans.    , 

When  Rome  began  it's  career  of  heroifm,  Italy 
was  covered  with  a  number  of  little  nations;  each 
living  according  to  it^s  own  laws,  and  hereditary 
charafter;  more  or  lefs  enlightened;  but  adive, 
induftrious,  prolific.  We  are  aftonilhed  at  the 
number  of  men,  that  every  little  ftate,  even  in  rude 
mountainous  regions,  was  able  to  bring  againft  the 
romans;  men  who  had  there  found,  and  could  ftill 
find  fubGftence.  The  civilization  of  Italy  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Etruria;  it  was  ftiared  by  every 
little  people,  the  gauls  themfclves  not  excepted: 
the  land  v/as  cultivated ;  rude  arts,  trade,  and  war, 
were  purfiied  after  the  manner  of  the  times;  no 
ftate  was  without  good  laws,  thougli  few  in  num- 
ber; and  even  the  natural  regulation  of  the  balance 
of  power  between  different  ftates  was  not  unknown. 
Impelled  by  pride  or  neceflity,  and  favoured  by  va* 
^rious  circumfcances,  the  romans  were  engaged  with 
them  in  arduous,  bloody  wars,  for  five  centuries ; 
fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  World  that  they  fubdued' 
coft  them  lefs  trouble,  than  this  little  chain  of 

people. 
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*  people,  which  they  gradually  brought  under  the 
yoke. 

And  what  were  the  confe'qucnces  pf  their  exer- 
tions ?  Ravage  and  deftruftion.  I  do  not  reckon 
the  men  flain  on 'both  fides;  and  with  the  lofs  of 
whom  whole  nations,  as  the  famnites  and  etrufcans, 
were  fwept  away :  the ,  obliteration  of  thefe  com- 
munities, and  the  deftruftion  oif  their  towns,  were 
misfortunes  of  greater  magnitude  to  this  countrj", 
becaufe  afFedting  remoteft  pofterity.  Whether  thefe 
nations  were  tranfphanted  to  Rome,  or  t'h^ir  fad  re- 
mains reckoned  in  the  number  of  it's  allies,  or 
treated  as  fubjects  and  bridled  by  colonies,  their  pri- 
mitive energy  was  never  reftored.  Once  chained  to 
Rome's  brazen  yoke,  they  were  compelled,  for  cen^ 
ttiries,  as  fiibjefts  or  allies,  to  fpill  their  blood  in 
her  fervice,  and  for  her  profit  and  glory,  not  their 
own.  Once  chained  to  this  yoke,  notwithftanding 
all  the  privileges  conferred  on  this  people,  or  on 
that,  every  individual  was  at  laft  reduced  to  feek 
fortune,  honour*  wealth,  and  juftice,  in  Rome  alone  ; 
fo  that  in  a  few  centuries  the  great'  city  became  the 
grave  of  Italy.  Soon  or  late  the  laws  of  Rome  uni- 
verfally  prevailed ;  the  manners  of  Rome  became 
^  the  manners  of  Italy ;  her  mad  aim  tp  acquire  the 
fovereignty  of  the  World  epticed  all  thefe  people  to 
throng  round  her,  and  at  length  perifli  in  the  gulf 
of  roman  luxury.  No  denial,  no  reftridlion,  no 
prohibition,  was  capable  at  laft  of  affording  any  aid  : 

for  the  courfe  of  nature,  once  turned  out  of  it's 

I  ' 

direftion,  cannot  be  altered  afterwards  ?it  will  by. 
human  laws. 

Th\is 
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Thus  by  degrees  Rome  drained,  enervated^  and 
depopulated  Italy;  fo  that  at  length  rude  barbarians 
were  requifite,  to  give  it  new  people,  new  laws,  new 
manners,  and  new  courage.  But  what  was  no  more, 
returned  not  again :  Alba  and  Cameria,  the  wealthy 
Veil,  and  moil  of  the  etrurian,  latin,  famnitc,  and 
apulian  cities  were  deftroyed  :  the  fcanty  colonies, 
planted  amid  their  afhcs,  had  reftored  to  none  their 
ancient  dignity,  numerous  population,  induftry  in  . 
arts,  laws  and  manners.  It  was  the  fame  with  all 
the  flouriftiing  republics  of  Grsecia  Magna:  Ta- 
rentum  and  Croton,  Sybaris  and  Cumse,  Locri  and 
Thurium,  Rhegium  and  Meflana,  Syracufe,  Cata- 
nia, Naxus,  Megara,  were  no  more ;  and  many  of 
them  had  experienced  the  fevereft  fate.  Thou, 
wife  and  great  Archimedes,  waft  flain  in  the  midft 
of  thy  geometrical  labours ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  thy  grave  remained  unknown  to  thy  more  mo- 
dern countrymen,  fince  thy  country  was  buried  with 
thee;  for  the  ftate  perilhed,  though  the  city  was 
fpared.  The  mifchief  done  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  • 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  and  the  improveqient 
of  the  human  mind,  by  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  this 
corner  of  the  World,  is  incredible.  Wars  and  pro- 
confuls  laid  wafte  the  delightful  ifle  of  Sicily ;  and 
Lower  Italy  was  ruined  by  the  various  ravages  com- 
mitted in  it,  though  ftill  more  by  it's  proximity  to 
Rome ;  till  at  length  both  countries  were  parcelled 
out  into  eftates  and  country  feats  of  the  romans, 
while  they  were  likewife  the  neareft  pbjefts  of  their 
extortion.  The  once  flourifhing  land  of  Etruria  was 
alre^y  in  a  (imilar  fituation,  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
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Gracchus :  a  fertile  folitude,  inhabited  only  by  flaves, 
and  drained  by  the  romans.  And  what  fine  country 
in  the  World  experienced  a  better  fate,  when  once 
iVithin  the  gripe  of  roman  talons? 

When  Rome  had  fubiugated  Italy,  (he  began 
with  Carthage ;  and  this  in  a  manner,  at  which  her 
moft  determined  friends  muft  blufli.     Her  afliftii^ 
the  mamertines,  in  order  to  gain  footing  in  Sicily  5 
her  feizing  upon  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  while  Car- 
thage was  embroiled  vyith  her  mercenaries;   and 
laftly,  the  deliberating  of  her  grave  fenators,  whether 
a  Carthage  were  to  be  fuffered  to  exift  upon  the 
Earth,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  the  debate  had 
been  on  a  cabbage  of  their  own  planting ;  with  a 
hundred  inftances  of  like  nature ;  render  the  roman 
hiftor)^  with  all  the  valour  and  addrefs  it  difplays, 
a  hiftory  of  demons.     Be  it  Scipio  himfelf,  that 
prefchts  to  a  Carthage,  little  capable  of  doing  far- 
ther injury  to  Rome,  praying  even  her  aid  with  the 
offer  of  an  ample  tribute,  and,  trufting  to  her  pro- 
mifes,  delivering  up  her  weapons,  (hip-,  arfenals, 
and  three  hyindrcd  of  her  principal  inha-bitants  as 
hoftages  j  be  it  Scipio,  or  a  god,  that  prefents  to 
her,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  the  cold,  haughty  propofal 
of  her  deftruftion,  as  a  decree  of' the  fenace  ;  it  is 
Hill  a  black,  dcvilifh  propofal,  of  which  unqueftion- 
ably   the    noble  deliverer  himfelf  was    afliamed. 
*  Carthage  is  taken,'  he  .writes  back  to  Rome ;  as 
if  with  this  expreffion  he  would  veil  his  infamous 
adk :  for  never  have  the  romans  given,  or  been  the 
means  of  giving  to  the  World,  fuch  a  Carthage. 
Even  an  enemy  to  Carthage,  aware  of  all  it's  vices 
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and  defefts,  beholds  with  anger  it's  deftruftion ; 
and  refpefts  the  Carthaginians  at  leaft'when  he  be- 
holds them  as  difarmed,  betrayed  republicans,  fight- 
ing on  their  graves,  and  fighting  for  a  bur)'ing 
place. 

Why  was  it  denied  thee,  thou  great,  thou  match- 
lefs  Hannibal,  to  prevent  thy  country's  ruin,  and 
march  diredtly  to  the  wolfs  den  of  thy  hereditary 
foe,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ?  Weak 
pofterity,  that  never  crofled  the  Alps  ancT  Pyrenees, 
condemns  thee  for  this ;  not  reflefting  on  the  people 
whom  thou  hadft  under  thy  command,  and  on  the 
condition  ,in  which,  after  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign in  Uppei:  and  Middle  Italy,  they  muft  have 
been*  It  condemns  thee,  froni  the  niouth  of  thy 
enemies,  for  want  of  military  difciplinc :  thoygh  it 
is  almoft  incomprehenfible,  how  thou  couldft  keep 
together  thy  mercenaries  fo  long,  and  after  fuch 
marches  and  fuch  actions,  reft  not  till  thou  hadft 
reached  the  plains  of  Campania.  Renown  will  ever 
deck  the  name  of  this  brave  enemy  of  Rome,  whom 
Ihe  more  than  once  imperioufly  demanded,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  her  as  fome  engine  of  war.  Not 
fate,  but  the  factious  avarice  of  his  countrymen, 
prevented  him  from  completing  that  vidlory,  which 
he,  not  Carthage,  had  obtained  over  Rome :  and 
thus  he  was  incapable  of  becoming  more  than  an 
inftrument  for  inftrufting  the  romans  in  the  art  of 
Var,  as  they  had  learned  that  of  navigation  wholly 
from  his  countrymen.  In  both  fate  has  given  us  a 
fearful  warning,  never  to  ftop  ftiort  of  the  full  com- 
pletion of  our  purpofes  j  othenvife  we  ftiall  certainly 
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promote,  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  prevent.  Suf- 
fice it,  that  ^v^^h  Carthage  fell  a  flate,  which  the 
rpmans  could  never  replace.     Commerce  deferted 
it's  coafts;  and  pirates  fucceeded,  as  they  ever  will, 
to  the  (hores.that  commerce  had  abandoned.    Un- 
der the  roman  colonies  Africa  ceafed  to  be  that  horn 
of  plenty,  which  it  had  long  been  under  Carthage  s 
it  u;as  a  granary  for  the  people  of  Rome  alone,  a 
menagerie  of  wild  beafts  for  their  amufcment,  and 
a  magazine  of  flavesj     Defolate  to  this  moment  lie 
the  fliores  and  plains  of  that  fine  country,  which 
the  romans  firft  robbed  of  it's  internal  culture. 
Even  every  line  of  the  punic  writings  is  loft  to  us ; 
:^milianus  prcfcntcd  them  to  the  grandchildren  of 
Mafmifla  ;  one  enemy  of  Carthage^  to  another* 

Whatever  way  I  turn  my  eyes  from  Carthage, 
devaftation  rifes  before  them ;  for  this  ever  marked 
the  footfteps  of  thcfe  conquerors. of  the  World. 
Had  the  romans  really  intended  to  be  the  deliverers 
of  Greece,  when  they  announced  themfelves  under 
this  proud  name  at  the  ifthmian  games  to  the 
greeks  now  funk  into  childhood,  how  different 
would  have  been  their  conduft  !  But  when  Paulus 
jEmilius  permitted  feventy  cities  of  Epirus  ,to  be 
delpoiled,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty,  thoufand  perfons 
to  be  fold  for  tlaves,  merely  to  reward  his  army ; 
when  Metellus  and  Silanus  ravaged  and  plundered 
Macedon,  Mummius  Corinth,  and  Sylla  Athens 
and  Delphos,  as  fcarcely  any  cities  in  the  World 
had  been  plundered  ;  when  this  devaftation  was 
fpread  likewifc  through  the  grecian  iflands,  and 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  experienced  no  better  fate 
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than  Greece,  namely  that  of  becoming  fources  of 
tribute,  and  magazines  of  fpoil  to  deck  the  triumphs 
of  the  romans  \  when  the  laft  king  of  Macedon  was 
led  in  triumph  with  his  fons,  languilhed  in  the  mod 
wretched  prifon^  whilft  one  fon  efcaped  death  only 
to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a  ikilful  turner  and  fcribe  at 
Rome ;  when  the  laft  glimmering  of  grecian  liberty, 
the  &tolian  and  achaian  league,  was  jextinguiflied^ 
and  the  whole  country  became  a  roman  province, 
or  a  field  of  carnage,  on  which  the  plundering,  ra- 
vaging armies  of  the  triumvirs  at  length  engaged 
each  other :  O  Greece^  what  an  end  was  referved  for 
thee  by  thy  protedrefs,  thy  pupil,  Rome,  the  tur 
torefs  of  the  World  !  Nothing  remains  of  thee  but 
ruins,  which  the  barbarous  fpoilers  carried  away  with 
them  in  triumph^  that,  at  a  fubfequent  period, 
whatever  the  art  o^man  had  invented  might  perifti 
amid  the  afKes  of  their  own  city. 

Frorii  Greece  let  iis  fteer  our  courfe  to  the  fhores 
of  Afia  and  Africa.  Into  the  kingdoms  of  Afist 
Minor,  Syria,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Eg)'pt,  the 
romans  HToon  intruded  i  either  as  heirs,  or  as  guar- 
dians, umpires,  and  pacificators :  but  hence,  as  a 
juft  reward  for  their  fervices,  they  drew  the  poifon, 
that  proved  fatal  to  their  own  conftitution.  The 
great  military  exploits  of  Scipio  Afiaticus,  Manljus^ 
Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey^  are  known  to  every 
One ;  to  the  laft  of  whom  was  decreed  a  triumph 
at  one  time  over  fifteen  conquered  kingdoms,  eight 
hundred  cities,  and  a  thoufand  fortrefles.  The  gold 
and  filver  difplayed  in  folemn  pomp  on  the  occafion 
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were  eftimated  at  twenty  thoufand  talents*;  he 
aiugmental  tliQ  revenues  of  the  ftate  a  third  part, 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  thoufand  talents -f;  and 
his  whole  army  was  fo  enriched,  that  the  mcanefl: 
foldier  received  from  him  as  a  triumphant  gift  to 
the  value  of  more  than  thirty  pounds  fterling,  befidc 
what  he  had  already  acquired  as  booty.  What  a 
tobber!  Craflus,  who  plundered  Jerufalem  alone  of 
ten  thoufand  talents  J,  purfued  the  fame  fteps; 
:lnd  no  one  penetrated  farther  into  the  eaft,  without 
returning,  if  he  did  return,  laden  with  wealth  and 
luxury.  What  by  way  of  compenfation  did  the 
romans  beftow  on  the  afiatics?  Neither  laws,  nor 
peace  i  neither  inftitutions,  nor  arts,  nor  people. 
They  ravaged  countries,  burned  libraries,  defpoiled 
cities,  temples,  and  altars.  Part  of  the  alexandrian 
library  was  given  to  the  flames  by  Julius  Casfar ; 
and  Mark  Antony  be  flowed  tlic  greater  portion 
of  that  of  Pergamus  on  Cleopatra,  that  both  might 
afterwards  periQi  together.  Thus  the  romans,  en- 
deavouring to  fpread  day  over  the  World,  wrapped 
it  in  defolating  night :  treafures  of  gold  and  filver 
were  extorted  :  nations,  and  myriads  of  ancient 
ideas,  were  whelmed  in  the  abyfs :  the  chara^iers  of 
countries  were  obliterated,  and  the  provinces  were 
drained,  plundered,  and  abufcd,  under  a  fucceffion 
of  execrable  emperors. 

With  almoft  yet  more  melancholy  do  I  bend 
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my  courfe  Weft  wards  to  the  'ravaged  countries  o^ 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Wherever  the  fomans  ftretched 
their  arms.  The  nations  they  deftroyed  in  the  eaft 
for  the  moft  part  had  already  bloflbmed,  and  begun 
to  fade :  here,  yet  unripe,  but  full  of  buds,  they 
were  fo  injured  in  their  firft  youthful  growth,  that 
the  race  and  femily  of  many  are  fcarcely  to  be 
diftinguilhed.  Spain,  before  the  romans  entered 
it,  was  a  well-cultivated,  and  in  moft  places  fertile^ 
rich,  and  happy  land.  It's  trade  was  confiderablfj 
and  the  ftate  of  civilization  among  fome  of  it's 
people  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed  ;  of  which  the 
turdetani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Batis,  to  whom  the 
I^enicians  and  Carthaginians  had  been  longeft 
knowH)  and  even  the  celtiberians,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  are  fufficient  proofs.  No  place  upon 
Earth  more  ftoutl^  fefifted  the .  romans  than  the 
brave  Numantia.  For  twenty  years  it  fupported 
the  war ;  defeated  one  romln  army  after  another  j 
and  at  laft  defended  itfelf  againft  all  the  military 
Ikill  of  a  Scipio,  with  a  valour,  the  melancholy  fate 
of  which  excites  the  commiferatioil  of  every  reader; 
And  what  did  the  defpoilers  feek  here,  in  an  inland 
country,  from  nations  that  had  never  given  them 
offence,  and  fcarcely  heard  of  their  name^  ?  Gold 
and  lilver  minesv  Spain  was  to  them^  what  America 
is  now  forced  to  be  to  Spain,  a  place  for  plunder; 
Lucullus,  Galba,  and  others,  plundered  in  con- 
tempt of  the  faith  th^y  had  pledged  :  the  Tenate 
itfelf  annulled  two  treaties  of  peace,  which  it's 
defeated  generals  had  bebn  fain  to  conclude  with 
the  numantines.      It   inhumanly  delivered  up  to 
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them  the  generals  j  but  was  again  overcome  by  the 
numantines  in  gcnerofijty  to  thefe  unfortunate  com* 
manders.  And  now  Scipio  appeared  with  all  his 
fof ce  before  Numantia ;  completely  blockaded  it  ^ 
cut  off  the  right  arms  of  four  hundred  young  men, 
tbe  only  perfons  who  would  come  to  the  afliftance 
of  this  injured  town ;  liftened  not  to  the  moving 
intreaties,  with  which  a  people  opprefled  by  famine 
endeavoured  to  excite  his  pity  and  juftice ;  and 
cpmpletcd  the.  dcftrudtion  of.  thefe  unhappy  be- 
ings like  a  true  roman.  Like  a  true  roman^  too, 
;Kjted  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  A\'hen  in  the  country  of 
the  celtiberians  alone  he.  ravaged  three  hundred 
tpwns,  even  if.  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  no- 
thing more,  than  fortrefles  and  villages.  Hence 
the  inextinguilhable  hatred  of  the  fpaniards  toward 
the  romans  :  hence  tlie  valiant  exploits  of  Viriatus 
and  Sertorius,  both  of  whom  fell  by  unworthy  means, 
aod  undoubtedly  excelled  many  roman  commanders 
in  military  Ikill  and  courage :  hence  the  fcarcely 
ever  fubdue!d  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees,  wbO| 
in  defpite  of  the  romans,  retained  their  favage  ftate 
as  long  as  ppflTible.  Unfortunate  land  of  gold< 
Iberia,  tlibu,  with  thy  culture,  and  thy  nations,  art 
funk  almpft  unknown  into  the  realm  of  (hades,  in 
which  Homer  already  depifted  thee,  beneath  the 
rays  of  the  fetting  Sun,  as  a  fubterranean  king-> 
dom. 

Of  Gaul  w^  have  little  to  fay,  as  we  know  no- 
thing of  it's  conquefl,  but  from  the  military  journal 
of  it's  conqueror.  For  ten  years  it  coft  Csfar 
himfelf  incredible  pains,  and  required  all  the  powers 
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of  his  great  mind.  Though  he  excelled  every 
other  roman  in  generofity,  ftill  he  was  unablfe  to 
change  the  fate  of  his  roman  deftination,  add  gained 
the  melancholy  praife  of  having  been  engaged  in 
fifty  pitched  battles,  not  reckoning  the  civil  wars, 
and  having  flain  in  fight  eleven  hundred  and  ninety 
two'  thoufand  men.  Moll  of  thefe  were  gads. 
Where  are  the  numerous,  lively,  valiant  people  of 
this  extenfive  country  ?  where  were  their  fpirit  and 
courage,  their  numbers  and  ftrength,  when  centu- 
ries after  favage  nations  fell  upon  them,  and  (hared 
them  among  themfelves  as  roman  flaves  ?  Even 
the  Dime  of  this  leading  ftock  of  people,  with  it*s 
peculiar  religion,  cultivation,  and  language,  is  obli- 
terjfted  throughout  the  whole  pf  the  country,  that 
became  a  roman  province.  You  great  and  noble 
minds,  Scipio  and  Caefar,  what  are  your  thoughts, 
what  your  feelings,  when  now,  as  depart^  fpirits, 
you  look  down  from  your  celeftial  fpheres  on 
Rome,  that  neft  of  robbers,  and  the  fcenes  of  your 
murders  ?  How  foul  to  you  mud  appear  your  ho- 
nour, how  bloody  your  laurels,  how  bafe  and  in- 
human your  exterminating  arts  \  Rome  is  no  more : 
and  when  it  did  exift,  the  feelings  of  every  worthy 
man  muft  have  whifpered  to  him,  that  all  thefe 
monftrous,  ambitious  vidories  would  call  c^own  ven- 
geance and  deftrudion  on  his  country. 
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•       CHAPTER      IV. 

T/iC  Decline  of  B-ome. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is  an  eternal  ordinance  of 
nature.  As  in  a  balance  neither  fcale  can  be  depref- 
fed  without  the  afcent  of  the  other;  fo  no  political 
equilibrium  can  be  deftroyed,  no  fin  againft  the 
rights  of  nations  and  of  mankind  can  be  committed, 
without  avenging  itfelf ;  and  the  more  the  meafure 
is  heaped,  the  more  tremendous  will  be  it*s  fall.   If 
any  hiftor)'  proclaim  to  us  this  natural  truth,  it  is 
the  hiftory  of  Rome :  but  let  the  reader  extend  his 
views,  and  not  confine  them  to  a  fingle  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  that  ftate.     Had  the  romans  never  be- 
held  Greece  or  Afia,  and  proceeded  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  did  againft  other  poorer  coun- 
tries; undoubtedly  their  UA  would  have  happened 
at  a  dlffcrenr  period,  and  under  different  circum- 
ftances :  ftill  it  would  have  been  equally  inevitable. 
The  feeds  of  dcftruclioa  lay  in  the  heart   of  the 
plant;  the  worm  gnawed  it's  roots,  and  it's  vital 
juices  were  corrupted :  the  gigantic  tree,  therefore, 
muft  ultimate.}  fall  to  the  ground. 

I.  In  tliC  eflence  of  the  roman  conftitution  was 
a  leaven  of  diffcnfion,  which,  if  not  removed,  could 
not  fail  foon  or  late  to  effeft  it's  deftrudion :  this 
was  the  difpojition  of  the  ftate  itfelf  the  unjuft  or  uncer- 
tain limits  betiveen  thefenate^  the  knights ^  and  the  citi- 
zens.    It  was  impoiflible  for  Romulus  to  forefcc  all 

the 
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the  future  clrcumftances  of  his  city,  when  he.efta- 
bliflied  this  divifion :  he  formed  it  according  to  it's 
prefent  ftate*and  wants;  as  thefe  altered,  he  him- 
felf  loft  his  life  by  the  hands  of  thofe,  to  whom  his 
power  became  burdenfome.    None  of  his  fucceflbrs 

• 

had  courage,  or  occafion,  to  do  what  Romulus  had 
not  done:  they  gave  a  preponderance  to  either 
party  by  their  perfonal  authority,  and  preferved  an 
union  between  the  different  ranks  in  a  rude  ftate 
furrounded  with  dangers.  Ser\'ius  muftered  thp ,  ' 
people,  and  put  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 
Under  the  firft  confuls  dangers  were  extremely 
prefling:  ,at  the  fame  time  men  of  fuch  merit, 
ftrength,  and  greatnefs,  were  confpicuous  among 

ft 

the  patricians,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  lead  the 
people. 

But  circumftances  foon  changed;  and  the  op- 
preflion  of  the  nobles  'became  infupportable.  The. 
citizens  were  OTerwhelmed  with  debt :  they  had  too 
little  fhare  in  the  legiflatioii ;  they  reaped  too  little 
advantages  from  the  viftories,  for  which  their  blood 
was  {pilled :  fo  the  people  retired  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  and  fo  difputes  arofe,'  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  tribunes  was  calculated  rather  to  multiply 
than  remove,  and  with  which  the  whole  fubfequent 
hiftory  of  Rome  was  accordingly  intcn^oven.  Hence 
the  long  and  frequently  renewed  contefts  refpeifting 
the  divifion  of  lands,  and  the  participation  of  the 
plebeians  in  magifterial,  confular,  and  fecerdotal 
offices;  in  which  contefts  each  party  fought  it's 
own  ends,  and  no  one  attempted  an  unbiaflcd  and 
cq\iit;ible  adjuftment  of  the  interefts  of  both.   This 
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contention  flirvived  even  to  the  triumvirates  :  nay 
the  triumvirate^  themfelves  were  consequences  of 
it.  Now  as^  thefe  put  an  end  to  th^  whole  of  the 
roman  conftitution,  and  this  contention  was  nearly 
as  old  as  the  republic  itfelf ;  it  appears,  that  it  arofe 
from  no  external  circumftances,  but  from  an  inter- 
nal caufe,  which  from  the  beginning  corroded  the 
vitals  of  the  date.  It  is  Angular,  therefore,  that  the 
roman  conftitution  (hould  have  been  reprefented  as 
a  pattern  of  perfection :  a  conftitution  one  of  the 
moft  imperfe6t  in  the  World,  originating  from  crude 
temporary  circumftances,  and  never  afterwards  re- 
formed from  a  general ,  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
whole,  but  partially  altered  from  time  to  time. 
Caefar  alone  was  capable  of  giving  it  a  radical  re- 
form :  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  dagger,  that 
deprivdd  him  of  life,  deftroycd  all  poflibility  of  an 
improved  conftitution. 

2.  There  is  an  inconfiftency  in  the  pofition: 
Rome,  tlie  queen  of  nations,  Rome  the  Sovereign  of 
the  World :  for  Rome  was  merely .  a  city  \  and  it's 
conftitution^  the  conftitution  of  a  city  alone.  That 
Rome's  refolves  for  war,  however,  were  the  refolvcs 
of  an  uumprtal  fenate,  not  of  a  mortal  king ;  while 
the  fpirit  of  it's  world -dpftroying  maxims  was  na- 
turally more  durable  in  a  college,  than  in  a  fluc- 
tuating feries  of  rulers ;  unqueftionably  contributed 
to  it's  perfevering  obftinacy  in  war,  and  confe- 
qUently  to  it's  viftories.  Befides,  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  were  almolt  always  at  variance;  fo  that  the 
(enate  found  it  neceflary  to  create  wars,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  employing  the  unruly  multitude,  or  fome 

turbulent 
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turbulent  leader,  abroad,  that  peace  might  be  pre-^ 
ferved  at  home.  Thus  this  permanent  variance 
contributed  greatly  to  the  continuance  of  foreign 
devaftation.  Laftly,  as  the  fenate  itfelf  was  oftea 
clofely  befet  with  dangers,  and  frequently  found 
viftories,  or  the  fame  of  viftories,  ^eceflary  for  it's 
fupport ;  and  as  every  daring  patrician,  who  wifhed 
the  people  to  efpoufe  his  caufc,  flood  in  need  of 
donations,  games,  celebrity,  and  triiamphs,  which 
war  alone,  or  for  the  moft  part,  could  furnilh  ;  this 
divided,  reftlefs  government  was  a  caufc  of  difturb-* 
ing  the  peace  of  the  World,  and  keeping  it  in  com- 
motion for  centuries :  for,  out  of  regard  to  it's  own 
happinefs,  no  orderly  ftate,  tranquil  in  itfelf,  would  * 

• 

have  been  the  aftor  of  fuch  a  fearful  tragedy. 

To  make  conquefts,  however,  is  one  thing ;  ,to 
retain  them,  another:  one  thing,  to  gain  viftories; 
another,  to  render  them  of  advantage  to  th^  ftate. 
Rome,  from  it's  internal  conftitution,  'was  never 
capable  of  the  latter :  and  the  former  it  was  en- 
abled to  do  only  by  means  altogether  inimical  to 
the  conftitution  of  a  city.  Already  the  firft  kings,, 
that  applied  their  arms  to  conqueft,  were  compelled 
to  admit  fome  of  the  conquered  towns  and  nations 
within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  that  the  feeble  tree, 
which  was  defirous  of  (hooting  forth  fuch  enormous 
branches,  might  acquire  roots,  and  a  fubftantial. 
trunk:  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  increafcd 
alarmingly.  The  dty  afterwards  formed  alliances, 
and  it's  allies  joined  it's  armies  in  the  field:  fo 
that  they  took  part  in  it's  viftories  and  conquefls, 
and  were  romjuiSj,  though  they  wer^  neither  citizens 
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nor  inhabitants  of  Rome.     Hence  foon  arofe  waroi 
Lontefts  on  the  part  of  the  allies  for  admiffion   to 
the  rights  of  citizen fhip:  a  demand  inevitable  from 
the  nature  of  the  cafe.     Hence  arofe  the  'firft   fe- 
cial war,  which  coft  Italy  three  hundred  thoufancJ 
of  it*s  youths,  and  brought  Rome,  which  had  been 
obliged  to  arm  even  it's  freed mep,  to  the  brink  of 
deftruftion:  for  it  was  a  war  between  the  head  and 
the  members,  which  terminated  only  by  the  con- 
folidation  of  the  members  into  this  mifshapen  head* 
All  Italy  was  new  become  Rome,  which  continued 
to  fpread  irfelf,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  the  World. 
I  (hall  pifs  over  the  diforder,  which  this  romanizing 
muft  have  introduced  ihto  the  laws  of  all  the  Ita- 
lian ftates ;  and  only  notice  the  evils,  that  thqnce- 
fonvard  flptved  from  all  comers,  and  from  every  re- 
gion, into  Rome, 

If  there  were  previoufly  fuch  a  conflux   to  this 
city,  as  r/cndered  it  fo  impoffible,  to  keep  the  tables 
of  the  cenfus  uncontaminated,  that  even  a  man, 
who  was  no  roman  citizen,  was  elefted  conful ;  how 
muft  it  have  been,  when  the  head  of  the  World 
was  a  mixed  mob  from  all  Italy;  the  moft  mon- 
ftrous  head,  that   Earth  ever  bore  ?  Immediately 
on   the  death  of  Sylla,  the   lords   of  the  World 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand ;  the 
admiflion  of  the  allies  infinitely  increafed  the  num- 
ber; and  in  Csefar's  time  there  were  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand,  who  fhared  in  the  public 
donations  of  corn.     Think  of  this  turbulent  mob 
of  moftly  idle  perfons  aflembling  to  vote,  in  com- 
pany with  it's  patrons,  and  thofe  who  afpired  to 

fofts 
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pofts  of  honour  J  and  it  will  not  be  difEcult  to  con- 
ceive how  dopiitions,  fpedacles,  parade,  and  flattery, 
and   ftill  more  military  force,  could  excite  thofe 
tumults,  fplll  thofe    feas  of  blood,  and   eftablifh 
thofe  triumvirates,  which  at  length   reduced  this 
haughty   fovereign  of  the  World  into  a  (late  of 
fla%'ery  to  herfclf.     Where  now  wa^  the  authority 
of  the  fenate  ?  or  what  were  five  or  fix  hundred 
pcrfons  againft  the  innumerable   multitude,  that 
claimed  the  rights  of  fovereign ty,  and,  marftialled  in 
powerful  armies,  were  at  the  beck  now  of  thisman, 
now  of  that  ?  What  a  poor  figure  did  the  divine 
fenate,  as  the  flattering  greeks  ftyled  it,  make  before 
Marius  or  Sylla,'  Pompey  or  Csefar,  Antony  or  Ofta- 
vius!  The  father  of  his  countrj'-,  Cicero,  appears 
ihorn  of  his  glories,  when  attacked  only  by  a  Clo- 
dius;  and  his  beft  councils  were  of  little  avail,  not 
only  againft  what  Pompey,  Cafar,  Antony,  and 
others,  actually  did,  but  what  even  a  CatiUne  had 
nearly  accompliflied.     Not  from  the  fpices  of  the 
eaft,  not  fi'om  the  efieminacy  of  LucuUus,  fprung 
this  diforderly  ftate  of  things;  but  fi'om  the  eflTence 
of  the  conftitution  of  Rome,  which,  merely  as  a 
city,  aimed  at  being  the  head  gf  the  World  *. 

3.  In  RomCy  however ^  there  were  not  a  fenate  and 
people  alone ^  but  flaves  alfo\  and  of  theft  the  number 

• 

*  For  411  tl^e  good  th»t  can  be  faid  of  the  fimplicity  of  the 
ancient  romans,  and  the  improvement  of  the  roman  people* 
read  the  fird  volame  of  Meierotto's  well  fapported  work  on 
the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the  romans  ;  and  for  the  pro« 
grefs  of  luxury,  both  among  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  fee 
tbe  fecox^  volume  of  the  fame  book. 

increafedy 
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tncreafed^  in  proportion  as  the  romans  extended  their 
Jway.     By  the  hands  of  Haves  they  cultivated  their 
cxtenfive,  fertile  lands  in  Italy,  Sicily,-  Greece,  &c* 
A   number   of  flaves    conftitutcd  their  domeftic 
wealth ;  and  the  traffic  in  them,  nay  the  tuition  of 
them,  was  an  extenfive  occupation  at  Rome,  of 
which  even  Catd  was  not  afhamed.    The  days  when 
matter  and  fervant  lived  almoft  like  brothers  toge- 
ther, and  Romulus  could  promulgate  a  law,  that  a 
father  might  fell  his  fon  for  a  flave  three  times,  had 
long  been  paft :  the  flaves  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
World  were  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Globe,  and  were  treated  by  good  mafters  mildly, 
by  the  pitilcfs  frequently  as  brutes.     It  would  have 
been  wonderful,  Jiad  no  detriment  accrued  to  the 
joman$  from  this  vaft  multitude  of  opprefled  beings : 
for,  like  every  other  bad  inftitution,  this  could  not 
fail  to  avenge  itfelf.     The  vehgeance  taken  by  the 
bloody  war  of  the  flaves,  which  Spartacus  waged 
againit  the  romans  for  three  years,  with  the  valour 
and  fl^ill  of  a  confummate  general  >  his  followers 
increafing  from  feventy  four  perfons  to  an  army  of 
jfeventy  thoufand,  with  which  he  defeated  different 
commanders,  among  whom  were  two  confuls;  dur- 
ing which  war  many  cruelties  were'perpetrated ;  was 
only  a  prelude.     The  grand  mifchief  arofe  froru 
the  favourites  of  their  mafters,  the  freednien,  who 
at  length  reduced  Rome  to  the  ftate  of  a  flave  of 
flaves,  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  words.     This 
evil  commenced  as  early  as  Sylla's  time;  and  under 
the  emperors  it  increafcd  fo  dreadfully,  that  I  am 
incapable  of  defcribing  the  diforders  and  barba- 
rities. 
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ritics,  whidh  originated  with  frecdmen  and  favourite 
llaves.  The  hiftories  and  fatires  of  reman  author^ 
abound  with  them :  no  favagc  nation  upon  Earth  ' 
is  acquainted  with  any  thing,  that  will  bear  a  com- 
parifon.  Thus  K.om(5  was  punillied  by  Rome:  the 
oppreflbf  of  the  World  became  the  abjeft  fe'rvaht 
of  the  moft  infamous  Haves. 

4.  To  this  luxury  likewife  greatly  contributed: 
towards  which  unfortunately  Rome  was  not  Itik 
/orcibly  impelled  by  circumftances,  than  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  World  by  fituation.  As  from  a 
central  point  (he  ruled  the  Mediterranean '  Sea,  and 
with  it  the  rich  (horcs  of  three  quarters  of  the  Globe: 
while  by  the  aid  of  confiderable  fleets  (lie  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  Alexandria  the  precious 
commodities  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  eallw  My  words  are  too  feeble  to  defcribe  the 
grofs  difllipation  and  luxury  in  feafts  and  public 
fpeftacleS)  in  dainties  for,  the  table  and  garments 
For  the  body,  in  houfes  and  in  furniture,  which  pre- 
vailedj  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  every  place  con- 
nefted  with  it,  after  the  conqueft  of  Afia*.  A 
man  can  fcarcely  believe  his  owa  eyes,  when  he 
reads  the  defcriptions  of  thefe  things^  the  high 
price  of  foreign  commodities,  and  the  profu(ion  of 
them,  with  the  immenfe  debts  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome,  who  were  latterly  freedmen  and  flaves; 

•  See^  befide  P^tronias,  Vlhy-,  Juvenal,  and  abundance  of 
paiTages  in  the  ancients ;  tTi^  among  modern  compilations  the 
fecond  volume  of  Msierotf^^i  work  on  the  manners  and  way 
of  life  of  the  romani,  Mtii^ers's  Ge/chicbte  dts  VerfalU  der  Roemer, 
*  Hlftory  of  the  Decline  of  the  Romans/  &c. 

This 
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This  extravagance  nectflarily  induced  extreme  po- 
verty :  nay  it  was  in  itfelf  a  preffing  want*  Thofe 
rivers  of  gold,  which  for  centuries  flowed  into 
Rome  from  all  the  provinces^  at  laft  dried  up : 
and  as  all  the  commerce  of  the  romans  was  in  the 
highefl  degree  prejudicial  to  them,  fince  they  ex* 
changed  ready  money  for  mere  fuperfluities,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  India  aloqe  drained  them 
annually  of  immenfe  lums. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  land  was  neglefted  :  agri- 
culture was  no  longer  purfued,  as  it  had  formerly 
been,  by  thp  romans  and  their  contemporaries  in 
Italy :  the  arts  of  Rome  were  employed  not  on  the 
ufeful,  but  on  the  fuperfluous;  on  extravagant 
fplendour  and  expenfe  in  triumphal  arches,  baths, 
funeral  monuments,  theatres,  amphitheatres^  and 
the  like ;  wonderful  ftruftures,  fuch  as  it  muft  be 
confcffed  thefe  plunderers  of  the  World  alone  could 
eredt.  To  no  roman  are  w*e  indebted  for  any  ufe- 
ful art,  for  any  thing  contributing  to  the  fupport 
of  man ;  which  might  have  benefitted  other  na* 
tions,  and  from  which  permanent  and  deferved 
advantage  might  have  been  derived.  Hence  the 
empire  foon  became  poor  :  the  ftandard  of  the 
coin  was  lowered ;  and  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  if  we  take  the  bafenefs  of  the  coin  into  confi- 
deration,  a  general  received  fcarcely  the  pay,  that 
was  deemed  infufEcient  for  a  common  foldier  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus.  Obvious  natural  confe-^ 
quences  of  the  courfe  of  things  j  which,  confidercd 
merely  in  a  manufafturing  and  commercial  view* 
could  not  turn  out  otherwife. 

.    Froni 
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From  thefe  deftruftlve  circumftances  the  human 
fpecies^  too,  degenerated ;  not  only  in  nuriiber,  but 
in  ftature,  growth,  and  vital  energy.     Rome  and 
Italy,  which  had  r€;ndered  the  mod  populous  and 
flourilhing  countries  in  the  World,  Sicily,  Greece^ 
Spain,  Afia,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  nearly  deferts,  natu-* 
rally  drew  upon  themfelves,  by  their  laws  and  wars, 
and  ftill  more  by  their  depraved,  indolent  manner 
of  living,  their  inordinate  vices,  the  praftice  of  di- 
vorce, feverity  towards  their  flaves,  and  latterly  ty- 
ranny toward  the  worthieft  men,  the  moft  unnatural 
death.     Expiring  Rome  lay  for  centuries  on  her 
deathbed  in  the  mofl-  frightful  convulfions :  a  death- 
bed extending  over  a  whole  World,  from  which 
(^e   had  fucked  her  delicious  poifon,  and  which 
could  then  render  her  no  affiftance,  but  that  of 
accelerating  her  death.   Barbarians  caiile  to  perform 
this  office:   northern  giants,   to  whom  the  encr* 
vated  romans  appeared  dwarfs :  they  ravaged  Rome^ 
and  infufcd  new  life  into  expiring  Italy.     A  tre- 
mendous yet  wholefome  proof,  that  all   irregula- 
rities in  Nature  avenge  and  confume  themfelves* 
We  have  to'thank  the  luxury  of  the  eaft  for  having 
freed   the   World   earlier   from  a  carcafe,  which 
viftories  in  other  regions  indeed  would  have  dc- 
ftroyed,  but  it  is  probable  neither  fo  fpeedily,  nor 
fd  terribly. 

5.  'I  have  now  to  confblidate  the  whole  into  one 
view;  and  unfold  the  grand  ordinance'  of  nature, 
that,  even  without  luxury,  without  plebeians,  with- 
out a  fenate,  and  without  flaves,  the  military  fpir it 
y  Rome  alone  muft  have  ultimately  dejiroyed  it  j  and 

that 
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that  fword^  which  it  fo  often  drew  agaitifi  innocent 
cities  and  nations^  have  returned  into  it*s  ozvn  iowe/s. 
But  here  all   hiftory  fpeaks  for  me.     When   the 
legions,  unfatiated  with  fpoil,  found  nothing  more 
to  pltindcr,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Parthia  and 
Germany  faw  an  end  to  their  fame,  what  could 
they  do,  but  turn  backj  and  devour  the  parent 
ftate  ?  The  fearful  tragedy  began  with  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sylla :  attached  to  their  commanders, 
or  paid  by  them>  the  returning  armies  revenged 
their  generals  on  their  antagonillf ,  even  in  the  midft 
of  their  country,  and   Rome   wa§.  deluged  with 
•    blood.     This  tragedy  continued.     When  Pompey 
.  and  Casfar  led  againft  each  other  dearly  paid  ar- 
mies,  in    the  fields  where  once  the  Mufes   fimg, 
and    Apollo   paftured    his   flocks  as   a   fhepherdj 
tomans,  fighting  againft  romans,  decided  the  fate  of 
their  country  at  this  Hiftance.     So  it  proceeded  iii 
the  barbarous  compaft  of  the  triumvirs  at  Modena, 
which  in  a  fingle  lift  condemned  to  death  or  banilh- 
ment    three  hundred  fenators,  and  two  thoufand 
knights,  and  extorted  two  hundred  thoufand  ta- 
lents *  chiefly   from   Rome,  and  even   from  the 
women :    as  it   did  after  the   battle  of  Philippic 
where   Brutus   fell ;    before    the   war  againft   the 
younger  Pompey,  the  nobler  fon  of  a  great  father; 
after  the  battle  of  Aftium  j  and  on  other  occafions. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  weak,  unfeeling  Auguftus 
afted  the  part  of  clemency  and  the  love  of  peace? 
the  empire  had  been  won  by  the  fword ;  the  fword 

•  jf.  38750000; 
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muft  maintain  it,  or  by  the  fword  it  muft  fall.    If 
the  romans  began  to  flumber;  the  nations  that  had 
been    injured,  or  put  into  commotion,  would  not 
(lumber  too:  they. demanded  vengeance,  and  re- 
taliated when  opportunity  arrived.     In  the  roman 
empire  the  caefars  ever  remained  nothing  more  than 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  armies :  and  ipany  of 
them,  who  forgot  their  ftations,  were  dreadfully 
reminded  of  them  by  their  foldiers.     Thefe  fet  up, 
and  put  down  emperors :  till  at  length  the  com- 
mander of  the  pretorian  guards  made  hirafelf  grand 
vizir,  and  the  fcnators  contemptible  puppets.     In 
a  fliort  time,  too,  the  fenate  was  compofed  wholly 
of  foldiers ;  of  foldieFS  whom  time  had  fo  enfeebled, 
that  they  were  fit  neither  for  war  nor  counfeU 
The  empire  fell  to  pieces :  rival  emperors  perfe- 
cuted    and  alTailed   each  other  :   foreign   nations 
prefled  into  the  empire,  and  enemies  were  admitted 
into  the  army,  who  allurdd  other  enemies.     Thus 
the  provinces  were  torn  and  ravaged ;  and  proud, 
eternal  Rome  fell,  deferted  and  betrayed  by  it*s  own 
commanders.     A  fearful  monument  of  the  end, 
that  every  where  awaits  the  third  of  conqueft,  whe- 
ther in  great  or  little  dates;  and  more  particularly 
the  ffMrit  of  military  defpotifm,  according  to  the 
juft  laws  of  nature.    Never  was  a  martial  date  more 
firm  and  extenfive  than  that  of  Rome ;  and  never 
was  a  corpfe  conveyed  more  horribly  to  the  grave ; 
fo  that  afttr  Pompey  and  Csefar  another  conqueror 
could  never  have  been  expedted,  or  another  regiment 
Qi  foldiers,  to  arife  in  a  civilized  nation. 

Poweiiul  Dediny  !  has  the  hidory  of  the  romans 
Vol*  1L  R.  beeh 
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been  prcfervcd,  has  hiailf  flie  World  been  a  viftim  to 
the  fword,  to  teach  us  this  leflbn  ?  And  yet  wc  leara 
from  it  nothing  but  words;  or,  mifunderftood^  it 
has  formed  new  rdmans,  incapable  however  of 
equalling  their  prototype.  Thofe  ancient  romans 
have  appeared  but  once  upon  the  ftage,  and  acted^ 
chiefly  as  private  perfons,  a  tremendoufly^^  grand 
tragedy,  the  repetition  of  which,  for  humanity's  fjdce, 
we  can  never  defire.  Let  us  examine,  however, 
what  greatnefs  and  fplendour  this  tragedy  has  exhi- 
bited in  it's  progref^. 

« 
CHAPTER    V. 

.  CharnSfer,  Sckntes^  and  Arts  of  the  Romans. 

After  what  has  been  {aid,  juftice  demandsi,  that 
we  (hould  n^me  with  due  praife  thofe  nobleminded 
individuals,  who,  in  the  unfavourable  (ituation^  in 
which  deftiny  had  pfaced  them,  bravely  facriBced 
themfelves  for  what  they  called  the  g^od  of  their 
countiy,  and  in  the  (hort  courfe  of  their  lives  per- 
formed deeds  reaching  almoft  the  fummit  of  hu- 
man powers.  Following  the  courfe  of  hiftory,  I 
(hall  mention  as  deferving  fame  in  different  degrees 
a  Junius  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  Mutius  Scaevola 
and  Coriolanus,  Valeria  apd  Veturia,  the  three  hua- 
dred  Fabii  and  Cincinnatus,  Camillus  and  Dedkus,. 
Fabricius  and  Regulus,  Marcellus  and  Fabius,  the 
Scipios  and  Catos,  Cornelia  and  her  unfortunate 
fons ;  to  whom^  if  military  glory  alone  were  to  be 
confidered»  we  (hall  add  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey 
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aiiid  C^iar ;  and,  if  good  intentions  and  endeavours 
deferve  praife,  Marcus  Brutus,  Cicero,  Agrippa, 
DrufuSj'and  Germanicus.  Neither  muft  we  forget 
among  the  emperors  Titus,  the  ddight  of  man- 
kind, the  juft  and  good  Nerva,  the  fortunate  Trajan, 
the  indefatigable  Adrian,  the  good  Antoninus,  the. 
vigilant  Severus,  the  manly  Aurelian,  and  other 
powerful  props  of  a  finking  edifice.  But  as  thefe 
men  are  better  known  to  every  one,  than  even  the 
greeks  themfelvcs,  I  may  bt  excufed  if  I  fpeak 
generally  of  the  charafter  of  the  romans  in  their 
beft  ages,  and  confider  thischarafter  as  a  confequence 
of  the  circumftances  of  the  times. 

If  a  name  were  to  be  giveri  to  impartiality  and 
firm  refolve,  to  indefatigable  aAivity  in  words  and 
deeds,  and  a  determinate  ardent  purfuit  of  viftory 
or  honour ;  if  to  that  cool  courage,  which  peril 
cannot  daunt,  misfortune  cannot  bend,  and  fuccefs 
-cannot  intoxicate ;  'it  muft  be  that  of  roman  for- 
titude. Many  perfons  even  of  the  loweft  order  in 
this  ftate  have  difplayed  this  virtue  in  fo  confpi- 
cuous  a  manner,  that  we,  particularly  in  our  youth, 
when  we  view  the  romans  cl^iefly  on  tlie  moft  bril- 
liant fide,  honour  fuch  perfonages  of  the  old  World 
^  great  departed  fpirits.  Their  generals  ilride  like 
giants  from  one  quarter  of  the  Globe  to  another, 
and  bear  the  fate  of  nations  in 'their  prompt  and 
powerful  hands.  Thrones  are  overturned  by  their 
'foot  as  they  pafs,  and  they  determine  the  life  or 
death  of  myriads  with  a  word.  Perilous  height,  on 
which  they  ftand  !  Ruinous  game,  where  crowns 
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are  the  (take,  and  where  the  wealth  of  nations^  and 
the  lives  of  millions,  are  played  away ! 
•    On  this'  height  they  walk  as  fimple  lomans,  dif- 
daining  the  pomp  of  barbarian  kings ;  the  hdmet 
their  crown,  the  coat  of  mail  their  only  decoration. 

And  when  on  this  fummit  of  wealth  and  power  I 
hear  their  manly  eloquence,  and  fee  the  unwearied 
aftivity  of  their  domeftic  or  patriotic  virtues; 
when  in  the  throng  of  battle,  or  in  the  tumult  of 
the  Forum,  the  countenance  of  Caefar  retains  it*s 
conftant  (erenity,  and  his  heart  beats  with  magna- 
nimous clemency  even  toward  his  enemies  5  great 
man,  even  with  all  the  vices,  into  which  levity 
led  thee,  if  thou  didft  not  deferve  to  be  monarch 
of  Rome,  no  man  ever  did !  But  Csefar  was  more 
than  this ;  he  was  Calar.  The  higheft  throne  on 
Earth  decorated  itfelf  with  his  name  :  O  that  ft 
could  have  adorned  itfelf  with  his  fpirit  alfo  !  that 
for  ages  it  could  have  been  animated  with  the  bene- 
volent, vigilant,  comprehenfive  mind  of  Caefar! 

But  there  (lands  his  friend  Brutus  with  drawn 
dagger.  Worthy  Brutus !  thy  evil  genius  appeared 
to  thee  not  for  the  firfl.  time  at  Sardis  or  Philippi : 
long  before  hadd  thou  ieen  it  in  the  fhape  of  thy 
country,  to  which,  though  of  (bfter  foul  than  thy 
rude  fore&thers,  thou  madeft  a  facriiice  of  the 
(acred  rights  of  friend(hip  and  humanity.  Want- 
ing the  mind  of  a  Csefar  and  the  vulgar  ferociouC- 
nefs  of  a  Sylla,  thou  couldft  not  profit  by  the  deed 
impofcd  upon  thee ;  and  waft  compelled  to  abanr 
don  Rome,  now  Rome  no  longer,  to  the  wild 
defigns  of  an  Antony  and  an  Oiftavius :  Antony, 
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who  laid  all  the  glory  of  Rome  at  the  feet  of  an 
^pttan  ilrampet ;  Oftavius,  who  from  the  chaqi* 
ber  of  a  Livia  ruled  with  a  fembiance  of  divine  tran* 
quillity  the  wearied  World.  Nothing  was  left  for 
thee»  but  thy  own  (word :  a  melancholy  yet  neceflary 
refource  for  an  unfortunate  roman. 

Whence  arofc  this  great  charafter  of  the  ro-^ 
mans  ?  From  tlieir  education ;  often  from  faaiily; 
pride^  and  the  glory  of  a  name ;  from  their  occu-' 
paiions  ;  from  the  condenfation  of  the  fenate>  the| 
people,  and  all  nations,  in  the  central  point  of  the  I 
fovereigttty  of  the  World ;  and  laftly  from  the  for- 
tunate, unfo^unate  necefiity,  in  which  the  romans 
found  thcmfelves.     Hence  every  part  of  roman 
greatnefs  was  common  to  'the  people,  as  well  as 
the  nobler  &milies ;  to  the  women,  as  well  as  the 
mem     The  daughters  of  Scipio  and  Cato,  the  wife 
of  a  Brutus,  th<:  mother  and  filler  of  the  Gracchi, 
could  not   a6k   unbecoming  their  families :  nay, 
noble  roman  ladies  frequently  excelled  the  men  in 
prudence  and  worth.   Thus  Terentia  pofleHed  more 
heroic. courage  than  Cicero;  Veturia,  more  noble* 
mindednefs  than  Coriolanus ;  Paulina,  more  for* 
titude  than  SeiKca.     No  natural  advantages  could 
produce  in  an  caftern  haram,  or  a  gyneceum  of 
Greece,  thofe  female  virtues,  which  bloflbmed  in 
the  public  and  domeflic  life  of  the  romans :  but 
it  muft  be  confefled;  that,  in  the  times  of  roman 
depravity,  female  vices  appeared,  at  which  Ifuma^ 
nity  (huddexs.     Evert  fo  early  as  the  fubjugation  of 
the  latins,  a  hundred  and  feventy  roman  wives 
agreed  to  poifon  their  hufbands ;  and,  when  they 
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were  diffcovered,  quaifed  off  the  fatal  portion  like 
heroes.  The  deeds,  which  the  women  of  kome 
were  capable  of  perpetrating  under  the  emperors, 
want  a  name.  The  deepeft  (hade  borders  on  the 
flrongeft  light :  a  ftepmother  Livia^  and  the  faith- 
ful Antonia-Drufus,  a  Plancina  and  Agrippina-Ger- 
manicus,  a  Meffalina  and  Oftavia,  appear  iide  by 
fide. 

If  we  would  eftimate  the  merits  of  the  romans 
in  regard  to  fcience,  we  muft  take  their  peculiar 
charaderinto  coniideration,  and  require  from  them 
no  grepian  arts.  Their  language  was  the  a^lian 
dialed,  intermingled  witli  almoft  all  the  tongues  of 
Italy.  From  this  rude  form  it  was  llowly  im- 
proved ;  and  yet,  with  all  it's  improvement,  it 
could  never  completely  attain  that  eafe,  beauty, 
and  perfpicuity,  which  difiinguifti  the  greek.  It  is 
concife,  grave,  and 'worthy  to  be  the  language  of 
the  legiilators  and  foyereigns  of  the  World  :  in 
every  relpeft  a  type  of  the  roman  mind.  As  the 
romans  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  greeks, 
till  their  charader  and  political  {late  bad  long  been 
formed  by  the  latins,  the  etrufcans,  and  their  own 
efforts  J  it  was  late,  before  tlieir  native  eloquence 
began,  to  receive  any  poiilh  from  Greece.  We 
will  pafs  over,  therefore,  their  firft  dramatic  and 
poetical  attempts,  which  unqueftionably  contributed 
much  to  the  formation  of  their  language,  and 
Ipeak  of  what  with  them  took  deeper  root ;  U- 
gijlation^  oratory^  and  hiftoTy\  flowers  of  the  intelled, 
which  their  occupations  produced,  and  in  which 
the  roman  genius  is  more  particularly  diffdayed. 

Here, 
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Here,  too,  we  have  to  iegret>  tliat  |ate  has  fa-. 
voured  us  with  .fo  httle  :  for  they,  whofe  thirft  of 
cpncjueft  deprivei;!  w  of  fo  many  works  of  other 
nations,  were  obliged,  in  hke  manner,  to  fubmit 
the  produftions  of  their  own  genius  to  deftru6tive 
tinie«     Not  to  mention  the  ancient  annals  of  their 
priefls,  the  herqic  hi^ori^  of  Ennius  and  N^yius, 
or  the  attempt  of  a  Fabius  Picior;  where  are  the 
hiftories  of  a  Cincius,  Cato,  Li  bo,  Po(lhumiu8| 
Pifo,  Caffius  Hemina,  Servilian,   Fannius,  Sem-^ 
pronius,  Caelius  Antipater,  Afellio,  Gelliqs,  Luci- 
nius,  and  others  ?  Where  arp  the  lives  of  ^mi- 
lius   Scaurus,  Rutilius  Rufus,  Lut^^ius^  CatuluS;;^ 
Sylla,  Auguftus,  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius,  of  an  Agrip- 
pinarGermanicus,  and  even  of  a  Claudius,  Trajan, 
&c,,  written  by  themfelvcs  ? '  Where,  too,  are  the 
numerous  hiftorical  works  of  the  moft  important 
perfons  of  the  ftate  in  the  moft  important  periods 
of  R(Hn6  ?  of  Hqrtenfius,  Atticus,  Silcnna,  Luta- 
tius,  Tubero,  Lucceius,  Balbus,  Brutus,  and  Tiro  j 
of  Valerius  MeflaJa,  Cremutius  Cordus,  Domitius, 
Corbulo,  and  Cluvius  Rufus  ?  where  tl\e  many  loft 
works  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallufl,  Livy,  Tragus, 
Pliny,  and  others  ?   I  infert  thefe  names  here,  to 
aba(h  thofe  moderns,  who  fet  themielvjcs  far  ^bove 
the  romans  :  for  where  js  the  modem  nation,  that 
can  reckon  among  it*s  princes,  generals,  and  chici 
oncers  of  ftate,  fo  many  and  fo  great  hiftorians,  as 
tlvefe  pretendedly  barbarous  fomans,  in  (b  (hort  a 
time,  and  during  events  of  fo  much  importance^ 
in  which  they  were  adtively  employed  ?  From  the 
f^w  fragments,  yet  remaining  as  tpecimens  of  a 
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Cornelius,  Caefar,  Livy,  8tc.,  roman  hiftory,  it 
muft  be  confcffed,  has  not  the  charms  and  plea-* 
ling  beauty  of  the  greek ;  but  it  pofleffes  roman 
dignity,  and  much  philofophical  and  political  wif- 
dom  in  a  Salluft,  Tacitus,  and  others.  Where 
great  aftions  are  achieved,  men  think  and  write 
with  dignity :  flavery  palfics  the  tongue,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  later  roman  hiftory  itfelf :  and,  alas ! 
the  majority  of  the  roman  hiftorians,  during  the 
times  of  roman  liberty,  or  while  that  lit)erty  was 
but  half  deftroyed,  are  wholly  loft.  An  irreparable 
lofs :  for  fuch  men  can  live  but  once;  but  once 
can  write  their  own  hiftory. 

Roman  Hiftory  walks  by  the  fide  of  Eloquence, 
her  fifter,  and  the  Art  of  War  and  of  Politics,  their 
common  mother.  Thus  .feveral  of  the  greatcft  of 
the  romans  were  not  only  (killed  in  thefc  fciences, 
but  writers  alfo.  The  greek  and  roman  hiftorians 
are  unjuftly  cenfured  for  the  political  and  mili- 
tary fpeeches,  which  they  have  frequently  intro- 
duced into  their  narrative :  for  as  public  fpeeches 
formed  the  chain,  to  which  every  affair  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  linked,  the  hiftorian  could  not  find 
a  more  natural  inftrument  to  conneft  events,  pre- 
fent  them  in  different  points  of  view,  and  enter 
into  a  philofophical  elucidation  of  them.  Tl>efe 
fpeeches  afford  the  writer  a  far  more  elegant  mode 
of  philofbphifing,  than  that  fubfequently  adopted 
by  Tacitus  aad  his  brethren,  who,  compelled  by 
necefiity,  uniformly  intermix  their  own  reflexions. 
Tacitus,  however,  has  been  unjuftly  criticifed  alfo, 
for  his  philofophifing  fpirit  i  for  both  in  bis  deli- 
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neations,  and  in  the  feverity  of  their  ftyle,  he  is  in 
heart  and  mind  a  roman.  It  was  impoflible  for 
him  to  relate  events,  without  unfolding  their  caufes, 
and  painting  in  black  colours  what  was  deteft- 
able.  His  hiftory  fighs  for  liberty ;  and  it*s  obfcure 
concife  tone  difplays  deeper  regret  for  it's  lofs,  than 
words  could  have  expreffed.  Hiftory  and  eloquence 
enjoy  only  times  of  freedom,  that  is  of  public  adki- 
vity  in  politics  and  war :  they  perifti  with  thefe ; 
and,  as  tlie  ftate  grows  indolent,  their  thoughts  aqd 
cvpreffion  are  benumbed. 

With  regard  to  orators, '  though  not  inferiour  in 
fame  to  the  hiftorians,  we  have  Icfs  to  deplore. 
Cicero  alone  is  fufEcient,  to  indemnify  us  for  the 
lofs  of  many.  In  his  writings  on  oratory  he  gives, 
us  the  characters  at  leaft  of  liis  great  predeceflbrs 
and  contemporaries;  and  to  us  his  orations  rhay  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  thofe  of  Cato,  Antonius,  Horten- 
(ius,  Csefar,  and  others.  The  fate  of  this  man  is 
illuftrious:  more  illuftrious  after  his  death,  than 
during  his  life.  He  has  preferved  to  us  not  only  the 
eloquence  of  Rome,  in  his  precepts  and  examples, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  grecian  philofophy ;  for 
of  many  of  it*s  fchools  we  (hould  have  known  little 
more  than  the  names,  and  not  their  dodrines,  but 
for  the  enviable  garb,  in  which  he  has  prefervcd 
them.  His  doquence  excels  the  thunder  of  De* 
mofthenes,  not  only  in  philofbphical  dearnefs  and 
perfpicuity,  but  in  urbanity  and  true  patriotifm. 
Almoft  to  him  alone  i%  Europe  indebted  for  the. 
reftomtion  of  the  pure  latin  language-;  an  inftru- 
xncnti  that  has  unc^ueftionably  done  much  for  tbt 
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human  mind,  notwithftanding  it's  many  abufes. 
Li^t  lie  the  turf  upon  thee,  therefore,  much  occu- 
pied and  much  perfecuted'man,  the  pafer  patria  of 
all  the  latin  fchooU  in  Europe  !  For  thy  frailties 
thou  didft  fufficient  penance  in  tby  lifetime  :  now 
thou  art  dead,  may  men  enjoy  the  fruits  of  tby 
learned,  el<^^t,  juft,  and  noble  fpirit»  and  leara 
from  thy  letters  and  works,  if  not  to  adore,  at 
leaft  to  love  thee  with  ^titude  and  high  cfteem  *. 
The  poetry  of  the  romans  was  but  a  foreign 
flower,  which  bloflomed  beautifully  in  Latiuni,  it 
is  true,  and  here  and  there  aifumod  a  more  delicate 
tint,  but  it  was  incapable  of  producing  any  new 
fruits  of  it*s.  own.  The  etrufcans^  indeed,  had  al- 
ready prepared  the  ruder  warrior  for  poetry  by  their 
ialian  and  funereal  fong^,  and  their  fefcennine,  atd* 
lanian,  and  fcenic  games.  With  the  capture  of 
Tarentum  and  other  cities  of  Grsecia  Magna,  gre- 
cian  poets  alfo  were  captured,  who  endeavoured  to 
render  the  rude  dialeft  of  the  conqijerprs  erf"  Greece 
more  pleafing  to  them,  by  the  help  of  the  more 
lefined  mufes  of  their  mother  qountry.  The  merits 
of  thefe  moft  ancient  latin  poets  are  known  to  us 
only  from  a  few  verfes  and  fragments  j  but  we  arc 
aftonilhed  at  the  number  of  their  trs^edies  and 
comedies,  that  we  find  quoted,  not  only  in  ancient 
times,  but  in  part  even  in  the  beft  ages.  Time 
has  deftroyed  them  \  but  I  do  not  think  the  lof$ 

*  For  the  character  of  this  jnan>  which  has  often  been  inif- 
vederftood,  read  Middleton's  life  of  Cicero,  an  excellent  work, 
not  •nly  ai  far  as  refpedls  the  writings  of  this  roman,  but  the  ge- 
serai  hiftory  of  his  time. 
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great,  compared  with  that  of  the  greeks ;  for  many 
of  them  were  founded  on  grecian  ftories,  and  pro-* 
bably  imitations  of  greciaa  manners.  The  rofnaa 
people  delighted  too  much  in  farces  and  panto- 
mimes; in  the  circeniian  games  and  combats  of 
gladiators,  to  poffefs  a  gnecian  ear,  or  grecian- tafle 
for  the  theatre.  The  dramatic  mufe  was  introduced 
to  the  romans  as  a  ilave ;  and  a  ilave  with  them  (he 
ever  remained :  ftill  I  much  regret  the  lofs  of  the 
hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  Plautus,  and  the  (hip- 
wreck  of  a  hundred  and  eight  plays  of  Terence ;  as 
well  as  the  poems  of  Ennius,  a  man  of  flrong  mind, 
particularly  his  Scipio  and  his  dida(^ic  poems:  for  in 
Terence  alone,  to  ufe  Caefar^s  exprefllion,  we  had  at 
leaft  half  Menander.  Cicero,  too,  we  have  to  thank 
for  having  preferved  to  us  a  Lucretius,  a  poet  of  a 
roman  foul ;  and  to  Auguftus  we  are  indebted  for 
a  Semi-Homer  in  the  JEneid.  Let  us  thank  Cor-' 
nutus,  likewife,  for  not  having  deprived  us  of  fomc 
of  the  exercifes  of  his  noble  pupil  Perfius  :  and  you, 
alfb;  ye  monks,  for  having  faved,  as  means  of  learn- 
ing latin,  Horace,  and  Boethius,  with  fomething  of 
Terence,  but  above  all  your  Virgil,  as  an  orthodox 
poet.  The  fole  unfpotted  laurel  in  the  crown  of 
Auguftus  is,  that  he  cherifhed  the  mufes,  and  al- 
lowed fcience  a  free  wing.     * 

From  the  roman  poets  to  the  philofophers  I  turn 
with  pleafure :  many  were  both  at  the  fame  time, 
and  indeed  philofophers  in  their  hearts  as  well  as 
Iieads.  In  Rome  no  fyftems  were  invented  j  but 
philoTc^hy  was  pradtifed,  and  introdiKed  into  law, 
politics,  and  private  life.  Never  did  a  didactic  poet 

write 
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write  with  more  force  and  fire  ,than  Lucretius ;  for 
he  believed  what  he  taught :  never  fince  the  time 
o£  Plato  has  the  Academy  been  renovated  with 
greater  charms,  than  in  the  elegant  dialogues  of 
Cicero.     The  ftoic  philofophy,  likewife,  not  only 
obtained  great   fway  in  ron^an  jurifprudence,  anci 
fbmqied  a  ftriA  rule  for  the  condud  of  men>  but 
acquired  a  praftical  folidity  and  boauty  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Seneca,  the  excellent  meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  maxims  of  £pi£tetus,  &c.,  to  which 
the  doftrines  of  various  fchools  have  evidently  con- 
tributed*  Exercife  and  neceflity  in  many  fevere  fitu^ 
atioQS  of  the  roman  ftate  fteeLed  the  breads  of  the 
romaos  and  fortiSed  tlieir  courage  :  they  examined 
into  what  was  proper  to  be  followed,  and  availed 
themfelves  of  what  the  greeks  had  conceived^  not  as 
idle  ornament^  but  as  the  weapons  and  armour  of* 
the  mind.    The  ftoic  philofpphy  had  great  effeA 
on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the*romans :  not  indeed 
iQ  exciting  them  to  the  conqueft  of  ^he  Worlds  but 
in  promoting  juftice,  re<^itude,  and  the  internal 
coniblation  of  men  unguftly  pppreiTed.     For  the  ro-t 
mans  were  qien ;  and  as  innocent  poftericy  fuffered 
for  the  fins  of  their  progenitors,  they  fought  to 
ftrengtbei>  themfelves  as  they  could :  they  firmly 
appropriated  to  themfelves  what  was  not  of  their 
own  invention* 

The  hiftory  of  roman  literature  is  to  us  a  ruin 
c£  ruins  j  for,  with  the  coUedions  of  it,  we  have  loft, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  fources  whence  thofe  collec- 
tions were  drawn.  What  labour  (hould  we  have 
been  fpared,  what  light  would  have  been  thfown 

upop. 
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upon  antiquity,  if  the  writings  of  Varro,  or  the  tw9 

* 

thoufand  books  from  which  Pliny  compiled,  had 
€X)me  down  to  us  !  From  wiiat  was  known  of  the 
World  to  the  romans,  Ariftptle  undoubtedly  would 
have  made  a  colle<9:ion  different  from  Pliny's :  yet  is 
the  book  of  Pliny  a  treafure,  which  (hows  the  in- 
duftry  and  roman  fpirit  of  the  writer,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  ignorance  in  particular  points.  Thus,  too, 
the  hiftory  of  roman  jurifprudence  is  the  hiftory  of 
great  diligence  and  acutenefs>  which  could  have 
been  excrcifed,  and  fo  long  purfued,  in  the  romaii 
(late  alone :  what  in  the  courfe  of  time  has  been 
made  out  of  it,  or  foifted  into  it,  muf):  not  be 
charged  on  the  lawyers  of  ancient  Rome,  hi  (hort, 
deft^dive  as  roman  literature  appears  in  almpft  every 
branch  compared  with  the  greek,  this  mud  not  be 
aicribed'to  the  cir<tum(lances  of  the  times  alone,  but 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  romans  alfo,  for  ages 
proudly  afpiring  to  be  the  lawgivers  of  the  World. 

The  fequel  of  tlie  work  will  (how  this,  when  we 
fee  a  new  Rome  arifing  from  the  afhes  of  the  old^ 
in  a  very  different  form,  but  yet  big  with  the  fpirit 
of  conqueft. 

Laftly  I  have  to  fpeak  of  the  arts  of  the  romans, 
in  which  they  difplayed  themfelves  to  the  prefent 
World,  and  to  pofterity,  as  the  fovereigns  of  ,the 
Earth,  at  whofe  nod  were  the  materials  of  every 
country,  and  tlie  hands  of  every  conquered  nation. 
From  the  beginning  they  were  infpired  with  the 
delire  of  proclaiming  the  fplendour  of  their  victories 
by  monuments  of  fame,  and  the  majeily  of  their 
city  by  magnificent  and  durable  (Irudures  ^  fo  that 

they 
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tbcy  Tery  early  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  the 
eternity  of  their  proud   exiftence.     The  '  temples 
that  Romulus  and-  Numa  ereded,  and  the  places 
they  ai&gned  for  public  affemblies,  already    had 
viftory  in  view,  and  a  mighty  popular  government ; 
till,  ibon  after,  Ancus  and  Tarquin  laid  the  firm 
foundations  of  that  architedlure,  which  ultimately 
rofe  almoft  to  immenfity.     The  etrufcan  king  built 
♦he  walls  of  Rome  of  hewn  (lone.     To  fupply  his 
fubjcfts  with  water^  and  keep  the  city  clean,  he 
crcfted  thofe  vaft  refervoirs,   the   ruins  of  which 
even  now  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  for 
modem  Rome  is  unable  even  to  clean  them,  and 
keep  them  in  repair.     In  the  fame  ftyle  were  it's 
galleries,  it's  temples,  it's  courts  of  juftice,  and  that 
immenfe  circus,  which,  ere<5led  for  the  amufement 
t>f  the  people  merely,  excites  our  veneration  even 
•now  in  it's  ruins.     This  path  was  purfued  by  the 
kings,  the  haughty  Tarquin  in  particular  j  afterwards 
ty  the  confuls  and  ediJes  ;  then  by  the  conquerors 
of  the  Worid,  and  the  didators ;  but  chiefly  by 
Julius  Gaefar ;  and  the  emperors  followed.    Thus  by 
degrees  arofe  thofe  gates  and  towers,  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  circufes  and  ftadia,  triumphal  arches 
and  honorary  columns,  'fplendid   monuments^a^ 
maufolea,  roads  and  aquedudts,  palaces  and  baths, 
which  difplay  the  eternil  footfteps  of  thefe  lords  of 
the  World,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Rome 
and  Italy.     To  contemplate  many  of  thefe,  even  in 
their  ruins,  almoft  fatigues  the  eye ;  and  the  mind 
'  iinks  under  the  conception  of  the  vaft  idea,  from 
,  which  the  artift  generated  thefe  grand  dcfigns  of 

folidity 
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folkiity  and  rtiagaificence.  Still  more  little  do  we 
feel  ourfclves,  when  we  refled  on  the  purpofes  v£ 
tbefe  ftruftures,  the  way  of  life  that  was  purfued 
in  and  among  thera,  the  pec^e  to  whofe  ufe  thejr 
were  dedicated,  and  the  peribns,  not  unfrcquently 
private  individuals,  by  whom  they  wereereAcd. 
Then  the  mind  feels,  that  tlie  World  never  ODntained 
but  one  Rome  9  and  that  one  genius  pcevailed^ 
from  the  wooden  amphitheatre  of  Curio,  to  the  Co^ 
lifeum  of  Vefpafian ;  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  to  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  the  temple 
of  Peace;  fi?om  the  fiift  triumphal  gate  of  a  return*^ 
ing  vidior,  to  the  triumphal  arches,  and  honoiafjr 
columns  of  Auguftus,  Titus,  Trajan,  Severus,aiid 
throughout  every  monument  of  public  or  private 
life.  This  genius  was  not  the  fpirit  of  general  li- 
berty and  comprehenfive  benevolence :  for,  when 
we  refled  on  the  enormous  toil  of  the  labourers^ 
who,  as  the  ilaves  of  war,  were  often  obliged  to 
prckrure  thefe  mountains  of  ftone  and  marble  from 
diftant  lands ;  when  we  confider  the  fums  expend- 
ed on  thefe  monfters  of  art,  fums  wrung  from  the 
blood  and  fweat  of  plundered  and  opprefled  pro- 
vinces ;  when  we  think  ^pf  the  barbaroufly  proud 
and  (avage  tafte,  which  moft  of  thefe  edifices  che- 
riflied,  by  their  bloody  combats  of  gladiators,  their 
inhuman  battles  with  wild  beafts,  their  barbarous 
triumphal  proceflions,  &c.  j  not  to  mention  the  lux- 
ury of  their  baths  and  palaces  ;  we  are  compelled  to 
think,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  fome  d^mon 
inimical  to  mankind,  to  exhibit  to  all  human  beings 
traces  of  his  fupematural,  demoniacal  fovcreignty. 

On 
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On  this  fubjeft  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  complaints 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  every  noble  roman  ;  let  him 
trace  the  wars  and  oppreflSons,  that  brought ,  to 
Rome  the  arts  of  Etruria,  Greece,  and  Eg)pt :  he 
will  probably^admire  the  mountains  of  roman  mag- 
nificence, as  the  fummit  of  human  greatnefs  and 
power ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  will  learn  to  deteft 
them,  as  the  murderous  and  tyrannical  graves  of 
mankind.  The  rules  of  art,  however,  remain  what 
they  were ;  and  though  the  romans,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  invented  nothing  in  the  arts,  nay  latterly  com- 
bined together  what  had  elfewhere  been  invented, 
in  a  manner  fufficiently  barbarous ;  yet,  in  this  ac- 
cumulating, piling  tafte,  they  (how  themielves  the 
great  lords  of  the  Earth. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera :    - 
Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus  : 
.  Orabunt  caufas  melius :  ccclique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  ; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacifque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubjedtis  &  debellare  fuperbos. 

^neid.  Lib.  VI,  1.  867-73. 

Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mafs 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafs ; 
And  foftcn  into  flefh  a  marble  face  : 
Plead  better  at  the  bar :  defcribe  the  fkies, 
And  when  the  ftars  defcend,  and  when  they  rife. 
But,  Rome,  *tis  thine  alone  with  awful  fway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey ; 
Difpofing  pcace^  and  war,  thy  own  majeftic  way. 

Dr}'den. 
We 


•« 
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We  Would  willingly  excufe  the  rofnans  for  the 
want  of  all  the  grecian  art^  they  deifpifedi  and  which 
notwithftanding  they  employed  for  ufe  or  ornament) 
'nay  for  the  negle£t  of  improving  the  noblell  fci-*. 
enceS)  aflronomy^  chronology,  &Ca ;  and  undertal^e. 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  places^  where  thefe  flowers  of 
the  intelled:  bloomed  in  their  native  foil  1  had  they, 
but  left  them  there,  and  exercifed  with  more  phi-^ 
lanthropy    that  art  of  government^    which  they, 
deemed  their  fupreme  excellence.     But  this  was 
not  in  their  power;  as  their  wifdom  was  fubfervi-. 
ent  only  to  their  overweening  authority,  and  the 
pretended  pride  of  nations  bent  to  a  Hill  greater 
pride. 

G  H  A  P  T  E  R    VI. 

§  •  » 

Genera/  RefleElions  on  the  Hijlory  and  Fate  of 

Rome. 


« 


It*  has  been  of  old  an  exercife  of  political  philo-^ 
fophy,  to  determine^  whether  Rome  were  more  w^ 
debted  for  her  greatnefs  to  fortune,  or  to  valour. 
Already  Plutarch,  and  many  other  writers,  both 
greek  and  roman,  have  given  their  opinions  on  this 
point  ^  and  in  modern  times  the  queftion  has  been 
handled  by  almofi:  every  ipefledting  adventiuier  in 
the  paths  of  hiftory«  Plutarch,  after  all  that  he 
is  obliged  to  allow  to  roman  valour,  gives  fortune 
the  preponderance :  in  this  inquiry,  however^  as  in- 
his  other  writings^  he  Ibows  himfelf  the  flowery. 
Vol.  H.  S       ^  pleaiing 
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pdeafing  greek,  not  the  pofleffi^r  oJF  a  compitfhennve 
iflind  fulfy  equal  to  his  fubjeA.  Moft  of  the  ro- 
mans^  on  the  contrary,  afcribe  all  td  their  valour  ^ 
aiid  the  phttofophcrs  of  later  times  have  difcovcrcd 
a  fyftem  of  pdicy,  on  which  the  roman  power  was 
erected,  from  the  firft  foundation  done  to  it*s  great- 
eft  amplitude.  Hiftory  clearly  (hows,  that  neither 
of  thefe  hypothefes  is  exclufively  true ;  but  that  alt 
rtuftbe  taken  in  conjunftion  for  a  folution  of  the 
problem.  Vfltlour^  fortune,  and  policy  muft  have 
combined,  to  cffeft  what  was  aftually  accom- 
plifhed ; .  and  we  find  thefe  three  deities  leagued  in 
favcfur  of  Rome  from  the  days  of  Romulus.  Whe- 
ther, after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  wc  term  the 
whole  aflemblage  of  living  cauies  and  efFefts  nature^ 
or  fortune,  the  valour  of  the  romans,  not  excluding- 
even  their  barbaroys  feverity,  together  with  their 
policy  and  ciinning,  muft  be  taken  as  part  of  this 
all-ruling  fortune.  Our  view  muft  ever  remain  in- 
complete, if  we  attach  our&lws  exclufivcly'to  either 
of  thefe  qualities,  and,  while  we  conteitaplaCe  the 
CJ^celle^cics  of  the  romaos^  forget  their  failings  and 
vices*;  while  we  confider  their  ihtimate :  chata6ter> 
oQiit  concomitant  circumftances  >  aad^  ^htle  we 
admire  their  firmnefs  and  ikill  in  military  J^rs» 
QverloQ}c  ,ihde  a^cklents,!  by  which  they  if^eie  often 
fg  happily-  affiftcJd.  The  geefe,  that  faved  the. Ca- 
pitol, were  not  lefs  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome, 
than  the  course  of  Caniillus,  the^  temporizing  of 
Fabius,  ot  Jupiter  Stator.  Jn'tlje  phyfical  world 
ail  things  that  ad  together,  and  upon  eadh  other» 
whether  generating^  fupporting,  or  deftroying,  muft 
a      '  be- 
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be  confidered  as  one  whole :  the  fame  in  the  natural 
world  of  hiftory. 

It  \%  a  pleafing  cxercile  of  the  mind,  to  inquire, 
on  this  occafion  or  that,  what  Rome  would  have 
been  under  different  circumRances :  as,  if  it  had  been 
founded  on  a  different  fpot ;  if  at  an  early  period  it 
had   been  tranfportcd  to  Veii ;  if  the  Capitol  bad 
been  taken  by  Brennus :  if  Italy  had  been  attacked 
by   Alexander ;  if  the  city  had  been  conquered  by 
Hannibal  j  or  if  his  counfel  had  been  followed  by 
Antiochus.     In  like  manner  we  may  inquire,  how 
Coeiar  would  have  reigned  in  the  place  of  Auguftus  j 
how  Germanicus,  in  the  place  of  Tiberius :  what 
would  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  World,  without 
the  powerful  fpread  of  chrlftianity :  &c,     Thefe  in- 
quiries, would  lead  us  to  fuch  an  accurate  concate- 
nation of  circumftances,   that,  at  length  we  (hould 
learn  to  confider  Rome,  after  the   manner  of  the 
oriental  fage,  as  a  living  creature,  capable  under 
fuch  circumftances  alone  of  rising  &om  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  as  from  the  fea^  gradually  acquiring 
Arength  to  contend  with  all  nations,  by  fea  and 
land,  fubdue,  and  crufli  them ;  and  laftly,  finding 
within  itfelf  the  Jimits  of  it's  glory,  and  the  origia 
of  it's  corruption,  as  it  adually  did  find  them. 
Thus  contemplated,  every  thing  arbitrary  and  irra* 
iional  vaniihes  from  hiftory.     In  it,  as  in  every  pro- 
da&ion  of  nature,  all,  or  nothing,  is  fortuitous ; 
all,  or  nothing,  is  arbitrary.     Every  phenomenon 
in  hi(b>ry  is  a  natural  produdion,  and  for  man  perr 
haps  of  all  moft  worthy  contemplation;  as  in  it  fo 
much  depends  on  men^  and  he  may  find  the  niofi 

S  2  ufeful 
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ufeful  kernel,  though  included  perhaps  in  a  bitter 
(hell,  even  in. what  lies  without  the  fpherc  of  his 
own  powers,  in  the  overbearing  weight  of  times  jind 
circumftances  ^  in  the  oppreflion  of  a  Greece,  a  Car- 
thage, or  Numantia ;  in  the  murder  of  a  Sertorius^ 
a  Spartacus,  or  a  Viriatus ;  in .  the  ruin  of  the 
younger  Pompey,  Drufus,  Germanicus,  or  Britan- 
nicus.  This  is  the  only  philofophical  method  of 
contemplating  hiftory,  and  it  has  been  even  un- 
confcioufly  praftifed  by  all  thinking  minds. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  obftrufi:  this  impar- 
tial view,  than  the  attempt  to  confider  even  the 
bloody  hiftory  of  Rome  as  fubfervient  to  fome  fe- 
cret  limited  defign  of  providence :  as;  for  inftance, 
that  Rome. was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  principally 
for  the  produftion  of  orators  and  poets,  for  ex- 
tending the  roman  law  and  latin  language  to  the 
limits  of  it's  empire,  and  fmoothing  the  way  for 
the  introduftion  of  chriftianity.  No  one  is  igno- 
rant  of  the  prodigious  evils,  under  which  Rome, 
and  the  World  around  her,  groaned,  before  fuch 
orators  and  poets  could  arife ;  how  dear,  for  inftance, 
Sicily  bought  Cicero's  fpeech  againft  Verres ;  and 
how  much  his  orations  againft  Catiline,  and  hi& 
philippics  againft  Antony,  coft  his  country  and 
himfelf.  Thus  a  (hip  muft  be  loft,  to  iave  one  pearly 
and  thoufands  muft  lofe  their  lives,  merely  that  one 
flower  might  fpring  from  their  alhes,  foon  to  be 
diffipated  by  the  winds.  To  purchafe  the  ^neid 
of  a  Virgil,  and  the  tranquil  mufe  and  urbane  epif- 
ties  of  a  Horace,  rivers  of  ro'man  blood  muft  prcvi- 
ouily  flow,  natipns  and  kingdoms  innumerable  muft 

be 
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be  deftroyed.  Were  thefe  fine  fruits  of  a  forced 
golden  age  worth  the  expenfe  they  coft  ?  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  the  roman  law :  for  who  knows 
not  what  vexations  were  fufFcred  through  it,  and 
how  many  more  'humane  inftitutions  in  very  dif- 
ferent countries  it  deftroyed  ?  Foreign  nations  were 
judged  conformably  to  manners,  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted ;  crimes  and  punilhments  were 
introduced  among  them,  of  which  they  had  never 
heard :  nay,  has  not  the  general  progrefs  of  this 
jurifprudence,  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  Rome 
alone,  after  a  thoufand  oppreflions,  fo  extinguiihed 
or  vitiated  the  charaders  of  all  it*s  conquered  na- 
tions, that,  inftead  of  their  peculiar  ftamp,  the  ro- 
man eagle  at  laft  every  where  appears,  covering 
with  feeble  wings  the  exenterated,  eyelefs  carcafes  of 
murdered  provinces  ?  The  latin  language,  too,  nei- 
ther gained  any  thing  from  conquered  nations,  nor 
conferred  any  thing  upon  them.  It  was  corrupted, 
and  at  length  became  a  mixed  jargon,  not  only  in 
the  provinces,  but  even  in  Rome  itfelf.  Through 
it's  means,  alfo,  the  chafte  beauty  of  the  more  ele- 
gant greek  was  contaminated ;  and  the  languages  of 
many  nations,  which  wouldHiave  been  far  more  ufe- 
'ful,  both  to  them  and  to  us,  than  a  corrupt  latin, 
have  vaniflied  without  leaving  behind  them  the 
fmalleft  remains.  Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  chrif- 
tian  religion ;  highly  as  I  venerate  the  benefits  it 
has  conferred  on  mankind,  fo  far  am  I  from  believ- 
ing, that  a  fingle  mileftone  was  erefted  in  Rome  by 
human  hands  on  it's  account.  For  it  Romulus 
founded  not  his  city,  Pompey  and  Craffus  entered 
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not  into  Judea:  {lilllefs  were  all  the  roman  eftab- 
lifhments  in  Europe  and  Ada  made,  to  prepare  it's 
way  over  the  World.  Rome  embraced  chriftianity 
no  otherwife  than  it  embraced  the  worfliip  of  Ifis, 
and  all  the  contemptible  fuperftitions  of  the  eaft : 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  divine  Providence,  to 
fuppofe,  that,  for  her  nobleft  work,  the  propaga- 
tion  of  truth  and  virtue,  (he  could  employ  no  other 
inftrument,  than  the  tyrannical  and  bloody  hands  of 
the  romans.  The  chriftian  religion  raifed  itfelf  by 
it*s  own  energy,  as  tlie  roman  empire  grew  by  it's 
own  powers ;  and  if  they  at  length  united^  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  neither :  a  romifti  chriftian  baftard 
fprung  from  the  union,  of  which  there  arc  many 
who  wi(h,  that  it  had  never  been  born. 

Natural  hiflory  has  reaped  no  advant^e  from 
the  philofophy  of  final  caufcs,  the  feftaries  of  which 
have  been  inclined,  to  fatisfy  themfelves  with  pro- 
bable conjcfture,  inftead  of  patient  inquiry ;  how 
much  lefs  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  with  it's  end- 
lefsly  complicated  machinery  of  caufes  mutually 
acting  upon  each  other  !    • 

We  muft  alfo  difapprove  the  opinion,  that  the 
romans  came  on  the  ftage  in  the  fucceffion  of  ages,  to 
form  a  more  perfect  link  in  the  chain  of  cultivation 
than  the  greeks,  as  in  a  pidure  defigned  by  man. 
In  whatever  the  greeks  excelled,  there  the  romans 
never  went  beyond  them :  on  the  other  hand,  in 
what  was  properly  their  own,  they  learned  nothing 
from  the  greeks.  They  endeavoured  to  profit  by  all 
pations,  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  even  to 
the  iodiaos  and  troglodytes :  but  this  they  did  as 
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romans ;  and  it  may  be  queftioned,  whetlier  to  their 
advantage  or  to  their  detriment.  Now  as  little  a$ 
all  other  nations  exiiled  for  the  fake  of  the  romans, 
or  framed  for  them  their  political  inftitutions  ages 
before,  no  more  did  the  greeks.  Athens  and  the 
Italian  colonies  made  laws  for  themfelves,  not  for 
the  romans :  and  if  Athens  had  never  exifted,  Ron^c 
might  have  fent  to  Scythia  for  her  twelve  tables. 
In  many  refpefts,  too,  the  grccian  laws  were  more 
perfed  than  the :  roman ;  and  the  defeds  of  thf 
latter  difFufed  themfdves  over  a  far  more  extenfive 
region.  If  perchance  they  were  in  any  points  more 
humane,  they  were  fo  after  the  roman  mode  i  but 
it  would  ijavc  been  altogether  unnatural,  if  the  con- 
querors of  fo  many  civilized  people  had  not  learned 
at  leaft  a  femblance  of  humanity,  by.  which  nations 
were  often  deceived. 

Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conGder  the 
roman  nd^tion,  and  the  latin  language,  as  bridges 
placed  by  Providence,  for  the  conveyance  of  fomc 
of  the  treafures  of  antiquity  to  us.  Yet  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  bridges  were  the  worft  that  could  have 
been  contrived,  for  of  moft  of  thefe  treafures  we 
were  robbed  by  their  very  ere£lion.  The  romans 
were  deftroyers,  and  in  their  turn  deftroycd :  but 
de{froyers  are  no  prefervers  of  the  World.  They 
irritated  all  nations,  till  at  length  they  became  their 
prey ;  and  Providence  performed  no .  miracle  in 
their  behalf.  L4etus,  therefore,  contemplate  this, 
like  any  other  natural  phenomenon,  the  caufes  and 
cffefts  of  which  we  would  inveftigate  freely,  without 
any  preconceived  hypothefis.    The  romans  were 
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precifely  what  they  were  capable  of  becoming: 
every,  thing  perilhable  belonging  to  them  periflicd, 
and  what  was  fufceptible  of  perpianence  remained. 
Ages  roll  on ;  and  with  them  the  offspring  of  ages, 
multiform  man.       Every  thing,  that  could  blofibm 
upon  Earth,  has  bloflbmed ;  each  in  it's  due  feafbn, 
and  it*s  proper  fphere :  it  has  withered  away,  and 
will  bloflbm  agab,  when  it's  time  arrives.     The . 
worjc  of  Providence  purfues  it's  eternal  courie,  ac-  i 
cording  to  grand  univerfal  laws :  and  to  the  confi*  / 
deration  of  this  we  proceed   with  unpreiuming 
ftcps. 
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*  'T^H USevery  thing  in  hiftory  is  tranfient :  the 
JL  infcription  on  her  temple  is,  evanefccnce  and 
decay.  We  tread  on  the  alhes  of  our  forefathers,  and 
ftalk  over  the  entonibed  ruins  of  human  inftitutions 
and  kingdoms.  Egypt,  Perfia,  Greece,  Rome,  flit 
before  us  like  (hadows :  like  ghofts  they  rife  from 
their  graves,  and  appear  to  us  in  the  field  of 
hiftory. 

*  When  any  political  body  has  outlived  it's  ma- 
turity, who  would  not  wifti  it  a  quiet  difTolution  ? 
Who  does  not  (huddcr,  when,  in  the  circle  of 
living  active  powers,  he  ftumbles  over  the  graves  of 
ancient  inftitutions^  which  rob  the  living  of  light, ' 
and  narrow  their  habitations  ?  And  when  the  pre- 
fent  race  has  cleared  away  thefe  catacombs,  ho\t 
foon  will  it's  inftitutions  have  a  fimilar  appearance 
tp  another,  and  be  in  like  manner  levelled  with  the 
earth ! 

•  The  caufc  of  this  tranfitorinefs  of  all  terreftrial 
things  lies  in  their  eflence,  in  the  place  they  inha- 1 
bit,  and  in  the  general  laws,  to  which  our  nature  is  ' 
fubjed.    Man's  body  is  a  fragile,  ever*renovating 
(hdl,  which  at  length  can  renew  itfelfna  longer :  but 
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Ills  mbd  ope;'atcs  upon  Earth  only  in  and  with  the 
body.  We  fancy  ourfclves  indepcn'dent  j  yet  wc 
depend  on  all  nature :  implicated  in  a  chain  of  incef- 
fantly  fluftuating  things,  wc  muft  follow  the  laws 
of  it's  permutation,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
to  be  born,  exift,  ^nd  die.  A  flender  thread  con- 
ncdls  the  human  race,  which  is  entfry  moment 
breaking,  to  be  tied  anew.  The  fage,  whom  time 
has  made  wife,  finks  info  the  grave ;  that  his  fuc- 
ceilbr  may  likewife  begin  his  courfe  as  a  child,  per- 
haps madly  deftroy  the  work  of  his  father,  and  leave 
to  bis  fon  the  fame  vain  toil,  in  which  he  too  con- 
fumes  his  days.  Thus  year  runs  into  year :  thus 
generations  and  empires  are  linked  together.  The 
Sun  fets,  that  night  may  fucceed,  and  mankind 
rejoice  at  the  beams  of  a  new  morn. 

*  Now  werc^  any  advancement  obfervablc  in  aB 
this,  it  would  befomething:  but  where  is  it  to  be 
found  in  hiftory  ?  In  it  we  every  where  perceive  de-  i 
ftrudion,  without  being  able  to  difcern,  that  what' 
xifes  anew  is  better,  than  what  was  deftroyed.     Na-' 
tions  flouriQi  and  decay :  but  in  a  faded  nation  no 
new  flower,  not  to  fay  a  more  beautiful  one,  ever 
Jblooms.     Cultivation  proceeds;  yet  becomes  not 
more  perifeft  by  progrefs :  in  new  places  new  capa- 
cities are  developed ;  the  ancient  of  the  ancient 
places  irrevocably  pafs  aWay.     Were  the  remans 
more  wife,  or  more  happy,  than  the  greeks  ?  are  we 
more  fo  than  either  ? 

•  The  nature  of  man  remains  ever  the  fame  :  la 
the  ten  thoufandth  year  of  the  World  he  will  be 
born  with  paffions,  as  he  was  born,  with  paffions  in 
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the  two'thoufandth,  and  ranthrough  his  courfc  o£ 
follies  to  a  late,  imperfeft,  ufelcfs  wifdom,  Wc 
wander  in  a  labyrinth,  in  which  our  lives  occupy 
but  a  fpan;  fo  that  it  is  to  us  nearly  a  matter  of  in* 
difference,  whether  there  be  any  entrance  or  outlet 
to  the  intricate  path« 

•  Melancholy  fate  of  the  human  race !  with  alt 
their  exertions  chained  to  an  Ixion's  wheel,  to  Si- 
fyphus's  ftone,  and  condemned  to  the  profpeft  of  a 
Tantalus,  We  muft  will ;  and  vft  muft  die,  with- 
out having  feen  the  fruit  of  our  labours  ripen,  or 
learned  a  fingle  refult  of  human  endeavours  from 
the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory.  If  a  people  Hand  alone, 
it*s  charafters  wear  away  under  the  hand  of  Time : 
if  it  come  into  coUifion  with  others,  it  is  thrown  in- 
to the  crucible,  where  it's  impreffion  is  equally  effa- 
ced. Thus  we  hew  out  blocks  of  ice ;  thus  wc 
write  on  the  waves  of  the  fea :  the  wave  glides  by, 
the  ice  melts  {  our  palaces,  and  our  thoughts,  are- 
both  no  more. 

*  To  what  purpofe  then  the  unbleffed  labour,  to 
which  God  has  condemned  man  as  a  daily  tafk 
during  his  (hortHfe  ?  To  v/hat  purpofe  the  burden, 
under  which  every  one  toils  on  his  way  to  the  grave  i 
while  no  one  is  aiked,  whether  he  will  take  it  up  or 
not,  whether  he  will  be  born  on  this  fpot,  at  this 
period,  and  in  this  cu'cle,  or  no  ?  Nay,  as  moft  of 
the  evils  among  mankind  arife  from  themielves, 
from  their  defedtive  conititutions  and  governments, 
from  the  arrogance  of  oppreffors,  and  finom  the  al- 
moft  inevitable  weaknefs  both  of  the  governors  and 
the  governed  i  what  fate  ws^  it,  that  fubje^ed  man 
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to  the  yoke  of  his  fellows,  to  the  mad  or  foolilh  will 
of  his  brother  ?  Let  a  man  fum  up  the  periods  of 
the  happincfe  and  unhappinefs  of  nations,  their 
good  and  bad  rulers,  nay  the  wifdom  and  folly,  the 
predominance  of  reafon  and  of  paflion,  in  the  beft : 
how  vaft  will  be  the  negative  number !  Look  at 
the  defpots  of  Afia,  of  Africa,  nay  of  alinoft  the 
whole  Earth :  behold  thofc  monfters  on  the  throne 
^  of  Rome,  under  whom  a  World  groaned  for  centu-  I 
ties :  note  the  troubles  and  wars,  the  oppreflions  and 
tumults,  that  took  place,  and  mark  the  event.  A 
Brutus  falls,  and  an  Anthony  triumphs :  a  Germa^ 
nicus  dies,  and  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Nero, 
reign  :  Ariftides,  is  baniftieST:  Confucius  is  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  Earth  :  Socrates,  Phocion,  Seneca, 
are  put  to  death.  Every  where,  it  mud  be  confefled, 
is  difcoverable  the  propofition :  "  what  is,  is ;  what 
can  be,  will  be ;  what  is  fufccptible  of  diflblution, 
diffolves :"  a  melancholy  confeflion,  however,  which 
univerfally  proclaims,  that  rude  Violence,  and  his 
filler,  malignant  Cunning,  are  every  where  vidlori- 
ous  upon  Earth.* 

Thus  man  doubts,  and  redoubts,  after  much  ap- 
parent hiftorical  experience :  nay,  this  melancholy 
complaint  has  in  a  certain  degree  the  fuperficics  of 
all  earthly  occurrences  in  it^s  favour :  hence  I  have 
known  many,  who  on  the  wide  ocean  of  human  htf- 
lory  imagined  they  had. 16(1  that  god,  whom  on  the 
firm  ground  of  natural  knowledge  they  behek)  with 
their  mental  eye  in  every  ftalk  of  grafs,  in  every 
grain  of  duft,  and  adored  with  overflotving  heart. 
In  tlie  temple  of  the  earthly  creation,  every  thing 
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appeared  to  them  full  of  omnipotence,  and  bene- 
volent goodnefs :  in  the  theatre  of  human  aftions, 
on  the  contrary,  for  which  the  periods  of  our  life  arc 
calculated,  they  beheld  nothing  but  a  flage  of  con- 
flicting ienfual  pal&ons,  brutal  powers,  deftrudive 
arts,  or  evanefcent  good  purpofes.  To  them  hiftory 
is  a  fpider's  web,  in  a  corner  of  the  mundane  man- 
Hon,  the  intricate  threads  of  which  difplay  abundaa^ 
traces  of  deftrudiye  rapine,  whtle  it's  melancholy 
centre,  the  fpider  by  which  it  was  fpun,  no  where 
appears. 

Yet,  if  there  be  a  god  in  nature,  there  is  in 
hiftory  too :  for  man  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  creation^ 
and  in  his  wildeft  extravagances  and  pafHons  muft 
obey  laws,  not  lefs  beautiful  and  excellent  than 
thofe,  by  which  all  the  celeftial  bodies  move.  Now 
as  I  am  perfuaded,  that  man  is  capable  of  knowing, 
and  deftined  to  attain  the .  knowledge  of  every 
thing,  that  be  ought  to  know  j  I  ftep  freely  and 
confidently  from. the  tumultuous  fcenes,  through 
which  we  have  been  wandering,  to  infped  the  beau- 
tiful and  fublime  laws  of  nature,  by  which  they  have 
been  governed. 
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CH  A  PT  E  R      L 

Humanity  is  the  End  of  human  Nature ;  andy  with  this 
Endy  God  has  put  their  own  Fate  into  the  Hands 
of  Mankind. 

*         « 

The  end  of  whatever  is  not  merely  a  dead  inftra- 
ihent  muft  be  implicated  in  itfelf.  Were  we  created^ 
to  drive  with  eternally  vain  endeavours  after  a 
point  of  perfection  external  to  our&lves,  and  which, 
ive  could  never  reach,  as  the  magnet  turn's  to  thej 
ciorth ;  We  might  not  only  pity  ourielves  as  blind 
machines,  but  the  being  likewife,  that  had  con- 
demned us  to  fudh  k  (late  of  tantalifm,  in  forming! 
\ss  for  the  putpofe  of  fuch  a  malignant  and  diabolical 
i^ftacle.  %ould  we  fay  in  his  •  ejcculpation,  that 
(bme  good  at  lead  was  promoted,  and  our  nature 
preferved .  in  perpetual  activity,  hy  thefe  empty  en- 
deavours, incapable  of  ever  attaining'  their  objed: ; 
it  muft  be  an  imperfeft,  ferocious  being,  that  couid 
delerve  fuch  an  .exculpation:  for  in  activity  that 
never  attains  it*s  end  can  lie  no  good ;  and  he  has 
weakly  or  malicioufly  deceived  us,  by  placing  be- 
fore our  eyes  fuch  a  dream,  from  a  purpofe  unwor- 
thy o£  him.  But  happily  we  are  taught  no  fuch 
dodrine  by  the  nature  of  things :  if  we  confider 
ihankind  as  we  know  them,  and  according  to  the 
laws  that  are  intrinfic  to  them,  we  perceive  nothing 
in  man  fupenour  to  humanity ;  for  even  if  we  thipk 
of  angels,  or  of  gods,  wc  conceive  them  as  ideal, 
fuperiour  men. 
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We  have  fecn  *,'that  our  nature  is  evidently  or-^j 
ganized  to  this  end  :  for  it  our  finer  fenfes  and  in- 
ftinfts,  our  reafon  and  liberty,  our  delicate  yet  dur- 
able health,  our  language,  art,  and  religion,  were 
beftowed.     In  all  ftates,  in  all  focieties,  man  has  I 
had  nothing  in  -view,  and  could  aim  at  nothing ' 
clfe,  but  humanity,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
idea  he  formed  of  it.     For  it,  the  arrangements  of. 
(ex,  and  the  different  penods  of  life,  were  made  by 
nature  ;  that  our  childhood  might  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  we  might  learn  a  kind  of  humanity 
by  means  of  education.     For  it,  all  the  different 
modes  of  life,  throughout  the  wide  -World,  have 
been  eftablHhed,  all  th^  forms  of  fociety  introduced, 
Hunter,  or  fiftierman,  Ihepherd,  hufbandman,  or 
citizen,  in  every  ftate  man  has  learned  to  di(criml- 
natc  food,  and  conftruft  habitations  for  himfelf  and 
his  fatnily  i  to  clothe  and  adorn  either  fex,  and  re- 
gulate his  domeftic  economy.    !He  invented  various  • 
laws,  and  fprms  of  government,  the  objcdt  of  all 
which  was,  that  every  one  might  exercife  his  facul-* 
ties,  and  acquire  a  more  pleafing  and  free  enjoy-» 
ment  of  life,  undrftuited  by  others.     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  property  was  fecurcd,  and  labour,  artsi  trade, 
and  an  extenfive  intercourfe  between  perfons,  faci- 
fitated :  punifhments  were  invented  for  culprits, 
rewards  for  the  defending ;  and  numberle(s  moral 
praftices  for  people  of  different  clailes,  in  public 
and  private  life,  and  even  in  religion,  were  efta- 
Uifhed.  For  this,  wars  were  carried  on,  treaties  worn 
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made;  by  degrees  a  fort  of  law  of  nations  and  of  waf, 

and  various  compafts  of  hofpitality  and  commerce 

were  framed,  fo  that  man  might  meet  compafiion 

and  refpe^l  beyond  the  confines  c^  his  own  country. 

^  Thus  whatever  good  appears  in  hiftory  to  have  been 

:  accomplifhcd,  humanity  was  the  gsuner  ;  whatever 

^  fooli(h,  vicious,  or  execrable,  was  perpetrated,  ran 

!  counter  to  humanity :  fo  that  in  all  his  earthly 

inftitutions  man  can  conceive  no  other  end,  than 

;  what  lies  in  himfelf,  that  is,  in  the  weak  or  ftrong, 

.'  bafe  or  noble  nature,  that  God  gave  him.     Now 

'  if  throughout  the  whole  creation  we  know  nothingf 

except  by  what  it  is,  and  what  it  dTefts,  man's  end 

upon  Earth  is  (hown  us  by  his  nature  and  hiflory, 

as  by  the  cleared  demonftration. 

Let  us  take  a  retrofped  of  the  regions,  over, 
which  we  have  been  wandering :  in  all  the  civil  efta- 
blifhments  from  China  to  Rome,  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  their  political  cpnflitutions,  in  every  one  of 
their  inventions,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  and  even 
in  all  the  faults  and  b^barities  that  nations  have 
committed,  we  difcern  the  grand  law  of  nature:  let 
man  be  man;  let  him  mould  his  condition  accord- 
ing  as  to  himfelf  (ball  feem  beft.  For  this  nations 
took  poiOfeffion  of  th^ir  land,  and  eflablilhed  tl^iem- 
felvcs  in  it  as  they  could..  Of  worpen  and  of  the 
flate,  of  flaves,  clothing,  and  habitations,  of  lecrea^ 
tion  and  fdod,  of  fcience  and  of  art,  every  thing  has 
been  made,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Earth,  that 
maa  thought  was  capable  of  being  ^  made  for  his 
own  or  for  the  general  good.  Thus  we  every  where 
find  mankind  pofiefl^ng  and  ^xercifing  the  right 
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of  forming  themfelves  to  a  kind  of  humanity,  as 
foon  as  they  have  difcerned  it.  If  they  have  errecl, 
or  (topped  at  the  half  way  of  an  hereditary  tradi- 
tion 3  they  have  fuffered  the  confequenccs  of  their 
errour,  and  done  penance  for  the  fault  they  com- 
mitted. The  deity  has  in  nowife  bound  their  hands, 
farther  than  by  what  they  were,  by  time,  place,  and 
their  intrinfic  powers.  When  they  were  guilty  of 
faults,  he  extricated  them  not  by  miracles,  but. 
fuffered  thefe  faults  to  produce  their  efieds,  that 
man  might  the  better  learn  to  know  them. 

This  law  of  nature  is  not  more  fimple,  than  it 
is  worthy  of  God,  confident,  and  fertile  in  it's  con- 
iequences  to  mankind.     Were  man  intended  to  be  > 
what  he  is,  and  to  become  what  he  was  capable  of 
becoming,  he  muft  preferve  a  fpontaneity  of  na- 
ture, and  be  encompaffed  by  a  fphere  of  free  adions, 
diflurbed  by  no  preternatural  miracle.     All  inani- 
mate fubftances,  every  fpecies  of  living  creature  that 
inflindt  guides,  have  remained  what  they  were  from 
the  time  of  the  creation  :  God  made  man  a  deity 
upon  Earth  ;  he  implanted  in  him  the  principle  of . 
(elf-adtivity,  and  fet  this  principle  in  motion  from 
the  beginning,  by  means  of  the  internal  and  exter- . 
nal  wants  of  his  natugs.     Man  could  not  live  and 
fupp)ort;  himfelf,  without  learning  to  make  ufe  of  his 
reafon :  no  (boner,  indeed,  did  he  begin  to  make  u(e 
of  this,  than  the  door  was  opened  to  a  thoufand 
errours.  and  miftaken  attempts;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  and  even  through  thefe  very  miflakes  and 
errours,  the  way  was  cleared  to  a  better  ufe  of  his 
reafon.    The  more  fpeedily  he  difcerned  bis  £iult9» 
Vol.  II.  T  the 
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the  greater  the  promptitude  and  eoeigy  with  which 
he  applied  to  correct  them:  the  farther  he  ad- 
vanced, the  more  his.  humanity  was  formed ;  and 
this  mud  be  formed,  or  he  mufl:  groan  for  ages  be- 
neath the  burden  of  his  miiVakes. 

We  fee,  too,  that  Nature  has  chofen  as  wide  a 
field  for  the  eftabliihment  of  this  law,  as  the  abode 
of  mankind  would  allow :  (he  organized  man  as 
varioufly  as  the  human  fpecies  could  be  oi^gani;ed 
on  this  Earth.  She  placed  the  n^o  dofe  to  the 
ape ;  and  (lie  o(rered  for  folution  the  grand  problem 
of  humanity,  to  all  people,  of  all  times,  from  the 
intelledt  of  the  sthiop  to  the  moft  refined  under- 
ftandbg.  Scarcely  a  nation  upon  Earth  is  without 
the  neceflaries  of  life»  to  which  want  and  inftinft 
guide  :  for  the  greater  refinement  of  man's  condi- 
tion more  genial  climates  produce  a  race  of  finer 
mould.  But  as  all  beauty  and  perfedion  of  order 
lie  in  the  midft  of  two  extremes  i  the  moft  beau- 
tiful form  of  reafon  and  humanity  mud  find  it*s 
place  in  the  temperate  middle  r^ion.  And  this  it 
has  abundantly  found,  according  to  the  natural  law 
of  this  general  fitnefs.  For  though  fcarcely  any  of 
the  afiatic  nations  can  be  abfolved  from  that  indo- 
lence, which  refted  (atisfied.too  early  with  good 
inftitutions,  and  regarded  heieditary  forms  as  Qucnd 
and  unalterable ;  yet  they  muft  be  excufed,  when 
tlie  vaft  extent  of  their  continent  is  confidered,  to- 
gether with  the  circumftances  to  which  they  were 
expofed,  particularly  beyond  the  mountains.  Upon 
the  whole,  tiieir  firft  attempts  at  the  promotion  of 
humanity^  earlf  as  they  were»  a)nfidcred  each  in  it*s. 

place 
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place  and  time,  deferve  ptaHe ;  and  ilill  kfs  can  we 
tefrain  fix)m  acknowledging  the  progrefs  made  by 
the  more  aftive  nations  on  the  coafts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea*  Thefe  (hook  off  the  defpotic  yoke 
of  ancient  forms  of  government  and  traditions,  and 
gave  thereby  ftn  example  of  the  great  and  good  law 
of  human  deftiny :  that,  whatever  a  nation,  or  a 
whole  race  of  men,  wills  for  it's  own  good  with 
firm  convidlion,  and  purfues  with  energy,  Nature, 
who  has  fet  up  for  man's  aim  neither  defpots  nor 
traditions^  but  the  beft  form  of  humanity,  will  af- 
(uredly  gfant. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  divine  law  of  - 
nature  reconciles  us  wonderfully  not  only  with  the 
appearance  of  our  fpecies  all  over  the  Globe,  but  ' 
likewife  with  it's  Variations  through  the  different]    \, 
periods  of  time.     £vcry  where  man  is  what  he  was  I 
capable  of  rendering  himielf,  what  he  had  the  will 
and  the  power  to  become.     Were  he  contented 
with  hb  condition,  or  were  the  pieans  of  his  im- 
provement not  yet  ripened  in  the  ample  field  of 
time  J  he  remained  for  ages  what  he  was,  and  be- 
came nothing  more.     But  if  he  employed  the  in-  I 
ftruments  God  had  given  him  for  his  ufe,  his  un-  fi 
derftanding,  power,  and  all  the  opportunities  that  i 
a  favourable  current  conveyed  to  him ;  be  raifed  ] 
Itimfelf  higher  with  art,  and  improved  himfelf  with 
courage.     If  he  did  not  this^  his  very  indolence 
ihowed,  that  he  was  tittle  feniible  of  his  misfortune : 
fw  every  lively  feeling  of  injuftice,  accompanied  by 
intelligence  and  ftrength,  muft  become  an  emanci- 
}>ating  power.    The  long  fubmifiioa  to  defpotifm. 
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for  inftance,  arofe  by  no  means  from  the  overbear- 
ing might  of  the  delppts :  the  eafy,  confiding  weak- 
nefs  of  their  fubjedts,  and  latterly  their  patient  in- 
dolence, were  it's  great  and  only  fupports.  For,  it 
muil  be  confefTed,  it  is  eaficr  to  bear  with  patience, 
than  to  redrefs  ourfelves  with  vigour;  and  hence  fo 
many  nations  have  forborn  to  aflert  the  right,  that 
God  has  conferred  on  them  in  the  divine  gift  of 
rcafon. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt,  generally  fpcaking,  that 
what  has  not  yet  appeared  upon  Earth  will  at  fome 
future  period  appear :  for  no  prefcription  is  a  bar  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  powers,  that  God  has 
implanted  in  him,  are  ineradicable.  We  are  afto- 
niilied,  to  fee  how  far  the  greeks  and  romans  ad- 
vanced in  a  few  centuries,  in  their  fphere  of  objefts : 
for,  though  the  aim  of  their  exertions  was  not 
always  the  moft  pure,  they  proved,  that  they  were 
capable  of  reaching  it.  -Their  image  fhines  in  hif- 
tory,  and  animates  every  one,  who  refemblcs  them, 
to  fimilar  and  better  exertions,  under  the  fame  and 
greater  affiftance  of  fate.  In  this  view  the  whole 
hidor}'  of  nations  is  to  us  a  fchool,  for  inibrudting 
us  in  the  courfe,  by  which  we  are  to  reach  the  lovely 
goal  of  humanity  and  worth.  So  many  celebrated 
nations  of  old  attained  an  inferiour  aim :  why  Ihould 
not  we  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of  a  purer  and  more 
noble  objed  ?  They  were  men  like  us :  their  call  to 
the  bed  form  of  humanity  was  ours,  according  to 
the  circumftanccs  of  the  times,  to  our  knowledge^, 
and  to  our  duties.  Wliat  they  could  perform  witlu>ut 
a  miracle,  we  can  and  ought  to  perform :  the  deity 
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afllfls  us  only  by  means  of  our  own  induftry,  our 
own  underftanding,  cur  own  powers.  When  he  had 
created  the  Earth,  and  all  it's  irrational  inhabi- 
tants, he  formed  man,  and  faid  to  him :  *  be  my 
imager  a  god  upon  Earth  ;-rule  and  difpofe.  What 
ever  of  noble  and  excellent  thy  nature  will  permit 
thee  to  produce,  bring  forth :  I  will  affift  thee  by 
no  miracle ;  for  I  have  placed  thy  own  fate  in  thy 
own  hand :  but  all  my  facred,  eternal  laws  of  nature 
will  be  thy  aids/ 

Let  us  conikl^r  fome  of  thefe  natural  laws,  which, 
according  to  the  teftimony  bf  hiftory,  have  pro- 
moted the  progrefs  of  humanity  in  our  fpeciesj 
and,  as  truly  as  they  are  the  natural  laws  of  Godj 
will  continue,  to  promote  it. 


CHAPTER    II, 

j9U  the  deJlruSlive  Powers  in  Nature  mujl  not  only  yield 
in  the  Courfe  of  T'ime  to  the  maintaining  Powers^ 
hut  mufl  ultimately  be  fubfervient  to  the  Confummation 
oftheWhoU. 

Example  the  firjl.  As  the  fubflance  of  future 
worlds  lay  floating  in  infinite  fpace,  the  creator  of 
thefe  worlds  was  plea&d,  to  leave  matter  to  form 
Ufelf  by  mean^  of  the  internal  energies  imparted  to 
it.  Toward  the  centre  of  the  whole,  the  Sun,  what- 
ever could  find  no  courfe  of  it's  own,  or  was  at- 
tracted by  the  fuperiour  power  of  this  orb,  bent  it's 
way.  Whatever  found  another  centre  of  attradion 
revolved  in  like  manner  around  it,  and  either  tended 
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to  it's  great  focus  m  an  elliptical  orbit,  or  flew  off 
in  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  and'  returned  no  more. 
Thus  the  ether  purified  itfelf :  thus  from  a  con* 
fufed  fluAuating  chaos  arofe  an  harmonious  fyftem 
of  worlds,  according  to  which  earths  and  comets 
have  revolved  for  ages  in  regular  orbits  round  their 
fun ;  an  eternal  proof,  that  order  arofe  out  ofconfufion 
by  means  of  divine  intpJanied  powers.  As  k>ng  as 
this  grand  and  fimple  law  of  all  powers  numbered 
and  balanced  ogainft  each  other  endures,  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  univerfe  ftands  firm ;  for  it  is  founded 
on  a  divine  rule  and  quality. 

Second  example.  In  like  manner  as  our  Earth 
formed  itfelf  from  a  (hapelefs  mafs  into  a  planet, 
it's  elements  flruggled  and  tbntended  upon  it,  till 
each  found  it's  place ;  fo  that,  after  much  wild  con« 
fufion,  all  are  now  become  fubfervient  to  the  har- 
monioufly  regulated  orb.  Land  and  water,  air  and 
fire,  feafons  and  climates,  winds  and  currents,  and 
all  It's  atmofpherical  phenomena^  obey  one  great 
law  of  it's  form  and  denfity,  it's  motion  and  diftance 
from  the  Sun,  and  are  regulated  in  harmony  with 
thpfe.  Thofe  innumerable  volcanoes,  that  once 
flamed  on  the  furface  of  our  Earth,  flame  on  it  no 
longer :  the  ocean  no  longer  boils  with  thole  vitrio* 
lie  eflufions,  and  other  matters,  that  once  covered 
^he  furface  of  our  land.  Millions  of  creatures  have 
perifhed,  that  were  fated  to  perifh :  whatever  could 
preferve  itfelf  abides,  and  fliU,  after  the  lapfe '  of 
thoufands  of  years,  remains  in  great  harmonious 
or<|er.  Wild  animals  and  tame,  carnivorous  and 
|;raminivorous  infeds,  birds,  filbes,  and  man,  are 
z  adapted 
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adapted  to  each  other  i  and  among  all  thefe,  male 
and  female,  birth  and  death,  the  term  and  ftages  of 
life,  wants  and  enjoyments,  neceffities  and  gratifi- 
cations.  Not,  however,  at  the  will  of  a  daily  chang- 
ing, inexplicable  order ;  but  according  to  evident 
laws  of  nature,  inherent«in  the  ftrufture  of  the  crea-, 
tures  thcmfelves,  that  i3,  in  the  relation  of  all  the  or- 
ganic powersy  which  hwe  animated  and  maintained 
themfelves  on  ouir  planet.  As  long  as  the  natural  law. 
of  this  ftrudure  and  relation  endures,  it*s  confe- 
quences  will  likewife  ^durei  namely  harmonious 
order  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  parts  of 
our  creation,  which,  as  th^  interiour  of  our  Earth 
evinces,  was  producible  only  by  the  deftru^ioa  of 
millions.  * 

What  ?  and  (hall  not  this  law,  conformable  to  the 
internal  powers  of  nature^  educing  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  converting  into  regularity  the  confofion 
of  human  affairs,  prevail  in  the  lifeH>f  man  f  Ua^ 
doubtedly  it  does :  we  bear  it*s  principle  w!thm  us, 
and  it  muft  and  will  a&  fuitably  to  it's  nature.  All 
the  errours  of  man  are  mifls  of  truth :  all  the  paf- 
£ons  of  his  breaft  are  wild  impulfes  of  a  power, 
which  yet  knows  not  itfelf,  butt  according  to  it's 
nature,  afts  only  for  the  beil.  Even  the  tempefts 
of  the  ocean,  thofe  frequent  engines  ^  of  ravs^e  and 
deftrudtion,  are  the  offsprinjg  of  an  harmonious  order 
of  things,  to  which  they  are  not  lefs  fubfervient  than 
the  gentle  zephyr*  ]t  is  hoped  ^  few  obfervations 
may  be  placed  in  fuch  a  hght,  as  to  confirm  this 
pleafing  truth. 

2  •  As  the  florms  pf  the  fea  occur  lefs  frequently 
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than  moderate  gales,  fo  in  the  human  fpecies  na- 
ture has  benevolently  ordered,  that  fewer  dejlroyers 
than  prefervers  fliould  be  born. 

It  is  a  divine  law  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
not  lb  many  lions  and  tigers  are  capable  of  exift- 
ence,  and  aftually  exift,  as  iheep  and  doves :  in  hif- 
tory  we  find  the  fame  beneficent  difpofition  of 
things ;  fo  that  we  have  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
Ncbuchadnezzars,  Cambyfes,  Alexanders,  Syllas, 
Attilas,  and  Genghis-khans,  than  of  Icfs  ferocious 
generals,  or  quiet  peaceful  mo;iarchs.  To  the  pro- 
duftion  of  the  former  either  very  inordinate  paflions, 
and  faulty  natural  difpofitions,  are  requifite,  whence 
they  appear  to  the  Earth  as  fiery  meteors  inllead 
of  afibciatc  planets;  or  fingular  circumflances  of 
education,  rare  occurrences  of  early  habit,  or  the 
imperious  demands  of  hoftile,  political  neceflity,  ftir 
up  thefe  fcoUrges  of  divine  wrath,  as  they  are  called, 
againft  mankind,  and  keep  up  their  relentlefs  iwing* 
If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  Nature  deviates  not 
from  her  courfe  on  our  account,  when,  among  the 
innumerable  varieties  of  form  and  temperament  (he 
produces,  (he  occa(ionally  exhibits  to  the  World 
men  of  unruly  pafiiens,  fpirits  of  deftrudtion,  not 
of  prefervation ;  ftill  it  remains  in  men's  own  power, 
not  to  entruft  their  flocks  to  thefe  wolves  and  tigers, 
and  even  to  tame  them  by  the  laws  of  humanity. 
The  wild  ox  no  longer  appears  in  Europe,  which 
formerly  enjoyed  it*s  foreft  domains  in  every  part  of 
it  J  and  Rome  at  length  found  it  difficult,  to  pro- 
cure the  number  of  african  monftcrs,  (he  required 
for  her  amphitheatres.     In  proportion  as  lands  are 

cultivated, 
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cultivated,  deferts  art  diminifhed,  and  their  wild 
inhabitants  become  more  rare.  In  the  human  fpe- 
cies  the  increafing  civilization  of  man  has  had  a 
fimilar  cfFe6t ;  his  difpofition  to  unruly  paflions  giv- 
ing way  with  his  decreai'e  of  Itrength,  a  more  deli- 
cate creature  was  formed.  With  all  this,  irregula- 
rities are  poffible ;  an^thefe  frequertly  rage  more 
pernicioufly,  from  being  founded  on  infantile  weak- 
ncft,  as  the  examples  of  many  roman  and  eaftern 
defpots' (how :  however,  as  a  fpoiled  child  is  always 
more  eafy  to  reftrain  than  a  bloodthirfty  tiger.  Na- 
ture, with  her  correftive  regulations,  has  taught  us 
the  way  to  rule  the  lawlefs,  and  tame  theiniatiable 
favage,  by  increafing  diligence.  If  there  be  no  longer 
r^ons  of  dragons,  to  employ  the  arms  of  the  giants 
of  antiquity,  we  require  no  herculean  deftruftive 
powers  againft  men  themfelves.  Heroes  of  this  (lamp 
may  purfue  their  bloody  game  on  Caucafus,  or  in 
Africa,  and  there  feek  new  minotaurs  to  encounter: 
the  fociety  in  which  they  live  poffeffes  the  un- 
doubted right  itfelf  to  deftroy  all  the  flame-breath- 
ing oxen  of  a  Geryon.  It  fuffers  by  it's  own  fault, 
if  it  tamely  yield  itfelf  up  to  them  as  a  prey ;  as  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  nations  themfelves,  that  the>^ 
did  not  unite  againft  defolating  Rome  with  all  the 
force  of  a  common  league,  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  World, 

2.  The  progrejs  of  kijiory  Jhows^  thatj  as  true  huma- 
nity has  increafed^  the  deftruElive  demons  of  the  human 
race  have  diminijfied  in  number  \  and  this  from  the  in^ 
herent  natural  lazvs  of  a  felf -enlightening  reafon  and 

foliry.  |.  . 
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In  proportion  as  reafon  increafcs  among  nuLnkind, 
men  muft  learn  from  their  infancy  to  perceive,  that 
there  is  a  nobler  greatnefs,  than  the  inhuman  great- 
nefs  o(  tyrants;  and  that  it  is  more  laudable,  as  well 
as  more  difHcult,  to  form,  than  to  ravage  a  nation, 
to  eftablifh  cities,  than  to  deftroy  them.     The  in- 
duftrious  egyptians,  the  ingenious  greeks,  the  mer* 
cantile  phenicians,  not  only  make  a  more  pleafing 
figure  in  hiftory,  but  enjoyed,  during  the  period  of 
their  exiftence,  a  more  ufcful  and  agreeable  life, 
than  the  deftroying   perfians,  the  conquering  ro* 
mans,  the  avaricious  Carthaginians.     The  remem- 
brance of  the  former  ftill  Hves  with&me,  and  their 
influence  upon  Earth  will  continue  eternally  with 
increaiing  power;  while  the  ravagers,  with  their 
demoniacal  might,  reaped  no  farther  benefit,  than 
that  of  becoming  a  wretched,  luxurious  people, 
amid  the  rubs  of  their  plunder,  and  at  laft  quaffing 
off  the  poifoned  draught  of  fevere  retaliation.   Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  aflyrians,  babylonians,  perfians, 
romans :  even  the  greeks  received  more  injury  from 
their  internal  diffenfions,  and  from  their  luxury  in 
many  cities  and  provinces,  than  from  the  fword  of 
the  enemy.    Now  as  thefe  are  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  natural  order,  which  not  only  (hows  itfelf 
in  particular  cafes  of  hidory,  or  in  fortuitous  in- 
fiances;  but  is  founded  on  it's  own  intrinfic  pro* 
perties,  that  is,  on  the  nature  of  oppreflion  and  an 
overftretched  power,  or  on   the  confequences   of 
viftory,  luxury  and  arrogance,  as  on  the  laws  of  a 
diflurbed  equiponderance,  and  holds  on  coeternally 
-U'ith  the  courfe  of  things :  why  muft  we  be  com- 
pelled 
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pelled  to  doubt»  that  this  law  of  Nature  is  not  as 
generally  acknowledged  as  any  other,  and  does  not 
operate,  from  the  forciblenefs  with  which  it  is  per- 
ceived,  with  the  infallible  efficacy  of  a  natural  truth? 
What  may  be  brought  to  mathematical  certainty^ 
and  political  demonflration,  mud  be  acknowledged 
as  truth,  foon  or  late ;  for  no  one  has  yet  queftioned 
the  accuracy  of  the  multiplication  table  or  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  Euclid  t 

Even  our  brief  hiftory  already  demonftrates  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  increafed  diffufion  of  true 
knowledge  among  people  has  happily  diminifhed 
their  inhuman,  mad  deftroyers.  Since  the  downfal 
of  Rome  there  has  arifen  no  other  cultivated  nation 
in  Europe,  which  has  founded  the  whole  of  it's  con- 
ilitution  on  war  and  conqueil;  for  the  military 
nations  of  the  middle  ages  were  rude  and  favage. 
In  proportion  as  they  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
learned  to  have  a  regard  for  their  property,  the  more 
amiable  and  peaceful  fpirit  of  induflry,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  trade,  and  of  fcience,  forced  itfelf  upon 
them  unnoticed,  or  indeed  often  againft  their  wills. 
lylen  learned  to  ufe  without  deflroying,  as  what 
was  deftroyed  was  no  longer  capable  of  being  ufed  ^  ' 
and  thus  in  tim^,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe  itfelf, 
a  peaceful  balance  between  nations  took  place ;  for, 
after  centuries  of  wild  warring,  all  began  to  per- 
ceives that  the  objed  of  every  one's  wifli  was  not 
to  be  attained,  unlefs  they  contributed  to  promote 
it  in  common.  Even  that,  which  of  all  things  ap- 
peared moil  to  require  exclufive  pofleffion,  com- 
mcrcci  could  take  no  other  way ;  as  it  is  a  law  of 

pature. 
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nature,  againft  which  paffions  and  prejudice  are  ul- 
timately of  no  avail.  Every  commercial  nationr  of 
Europe  now  laments,  and  will  hereafter  lament  flill 
more,  what  envy  or  fuperftition  once  prompted  it 
foolilhly  to  deftroy.  As  reafon  increafes,  the  ob- 
jedt  of  navigation  will  proportionably  turn  from 
conqueft  to  trade.;  which  is  founded  on  reciprocal 
juftice  and  courtefy,  on  a  progreffive  emulation  to 
excel  in  arts  and  induflry,  in  (hort,  on  humanity 
and  it's  eternal  laws. 

Our  minds  feel  inward  fatisfaftion,  when  they 
not  only  perceive  the  balm,  which  flows  from  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  but  fee  it  fpread,  and  make 
it*s  way  among  mankind,  even  againft  their  wills, 
from  it's  natural  force.  God  himfelf  coul4  not 
diveft  man  of  the  capability  of  errour;  but  he  im- 
planted this  in  the  nature  of  human  miftakes,  that 
foon  or  late  they  Ihould  fliow  themfelves  to  be 
fuch,  and  become  evident  to  the  calculating  crea- 
ture. No  prudent  fovereign  of  Europe  now  go- 
verns his  provinces,  as  did  the  kings  of  Perfia,  or 
even  the  romans  themfelves ;  if  not  from  philan- 
thropic motivies,  yet  from  a  clearer  infight  into  the 
bufinefs,  as  with  the  courfe  of  time  political  calcu- 
lation has  become  more  certain,  eafy,  and  perfpicu- 
ous.  A  madman  only  would  build  egyptian  pyra- 
mids in  our  days;  and  any  one>  that  (hould  attelnpt 
fuch  ufelefs  enterprizes,  would  be  deemed  infane  by 
all  the  rational  part  of  the  World,  if  not  from  his 
want  of  love  for  the  people,  yet  from. confiderat ions 
of  economy.  The  bloody  combats  of  gladiators,  and 
barbarous  fights  with  animals,  are  no  longer  futFered 

among 
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among  us  :*  the  human  fpecies  has  run  through  thefc 
wjld  tricks  of  youth,  and  learned  at  length  to  fee, 
that  it's  mad  frolics  coft  more  than  they  arc  worth. 
In  like  manner,  we  no  longer  require  the  poor  op- 
prefled  flaves  of  the  romans,  or  helots  of  Sparta  y 
becaufe  in  our  conftitutions  we  know  how  to  obtain 
moreeafily  from  free  beings,  what  they  accomplirtied 
with  more  danger,  and  even  expenfe,  by  meaAs  of 
human  animals :  nay  the  time  mud  come,  when  we 
Chall  look  back  with  as  much  compadion  on  our 
inhuman  traffic  in  negroes,  as  on  the  ancient  roman 
Haves,  or  fpartan  helots  :  if  not  from  humanity,  yet 
from  calculation.  In  fliort,  we  have  to  thank  God, 
for  having  given  us,  with  our  weak  fallible  nature, 
reafon,  that  immortal  beam  from  his  fun,  the  cf- 
fence  of  which  it  is  to  difpel  night,  and  fliow  things 
in  their  real  forms. 

3,  The  progrefs  of  arts  and  inventions  puts  into  the 
hands  of  man  increafing  means  of  rejlraining  or  rendering 
innocuous y  what  Nature  herfelf  cannot  eradicate. 

The  furface  of  the  fea  m\ift  be  ruffled  by  ftorms, 
and  the  mother  of  all  things  could  not  difpenfewith 
them  for  man's  advantage.  But  what  did  ^(he  be- 
ftow  on  him,  to  compenfatc  thefe  ?  The  art  of 
navigation.  Thefe  very  florms  excited  man,  to 
invent  the  elaborate  ftru<5lure  of  his  complicated 
Ihip,  which  enables  him  not  merely  to  efcape  the 
ftormi  but  to  profit  by  it's  rage,  and  fail  on  it's 
wings. 

The  wandering  mariner,  tofied  on  the  ocean, 
could  not  call  the  ions  of  Tyndarus  to  appear  and 
direft  him  on  his  coprfe ;  accordingly  he  himfelf 

invented 
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invented  his  guide  the  compa(s^  and  fought  in  the 
ikies  his  Diofcuri,  the  Sun^  the  Mqon,  and  the 
ftars.  Tlius  equipped  with  art  he  launched  out  on 
the  boundlefs  ocean,  and  braved  it  from  the  equator 
to  the  arftic  circle. 

Nature  could  not  take  from  fnan  the  deftroftive 
element  of  fire,  without  depriving  him  of  manhood 
itfelf :  but  then,  what  did  (he  bellow  on  him  by 
means  of  fire  ?  Multifarious  art :  art  not  only  to 
fet  bounds  to  the  devouring  poifon,  and  render  it 
innocent,  but  even  to  employ  it  for  a  thouland  be- 
neficial purpofes. 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  raging  paffions  of  man, 
as  with  thefe  dorms  on  the  ocean,  with  this  r^ng 
element  of  fire.  By  and  in  thefe  the  human  {pecies 
has  (harpened  it*s  reafon,  and  invented  a  thoufand 
means,  regulations,  ^nd  arts,  not  only  to  reftrain 
them,  but  even  to  turn  them  to  advantage,  as  all 
hiftory  (liows.  A  race  of  men  without  paffions  would 
never  have  cultivated  their  underftanding ;  they 
would  iiave  ftill  lain  as  troglodytes  in  fome  cave. 

Man-devouring  war,  for  example,  was  during  ages 
the  trade  of  robbery  rudely  exercifed-  It  was  long 
the  praftice  of  men  fwayed  by  turbulent  paffions^ 
for  while  pcrfonal  ftrength,  cunning,  and  addrefs, 
wefe  it's  requifites,  it  could  cherilh  only  the  dan- 
gerous virtues  of  robbers  and  murderers,  even  in 
thofe  who  pofleifed  the  mod  laudable  qualities  ;  as 
the  wars  of  ancient  times,  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  fome  of  modem  date,  abundantly  teftify.  But 
in  the  midft  of  this  depraving  trade  the  art  of  war 
was  invented,  perhaps  involuntarily  j  for  the  in- 
ventors 
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ventors  of  this .  art  perceived  not,  that  it  would 
lap  the  founcjations  of  war  itfelf.  In  proportion  as 
the  art  of  fighting  became  a  profound  ftudy,  and 
various  mechanical  inventions  were  introduced  into 
\ty  the  paflions  and  brute  (Irength  of  individuals  be- 
came ufelefe.  Soldiers  were  converted  into  mere 
machines,  moved  by  the  mind  of  a  (ingle  geneiul, 
and  at  the  order  of  a  few  commanders ;  till  at  length 
ibvereigus  alone  were  permitted  to  play  this  dan* 
gerous  and  colUy  game,  while  in  ancient  times  al- 
moil:  all  warlike  nations  were  continually  in  arms. 
Wc  have  fecn  proofs  of  this  in  feveral  afiatic  na- 
ttons,  and  ^ot  lefs  in  the  greeks  and  romans.  The 
latter  were  for  centuries  almoft  conftantly  in  the 
field:  the  volfcian  war  continued  106  years;  the 
famnite,  7 1 :  the  city  of  Veii  was  befieged  ten  years, 
like  a  fecond  Troy :  and  the  deflrudive  peloponne- 
fian  war  of  z8  years  among  the  greeks  is  fufEciently 
known.  But  as  in  all  wars,  to  fall  in  battle  is  the 
leaft  of  evils,  while  the  dileafes  and  devaftation,  that 
attend  the  motions  of  an  army,  or  the  (iege  of  a 
town,  with  the  lawlefs  fpirit  of  plunder,  that  then* 
pervades  all  ranks  and  conditions,  are  much  greater 
evils,  which  paflion-ftirring  war  calls  forth  in  a  thou- 
(and  frightful  forms;  we  may  thank  the  greeks  and 
nmians,  and  dill  more  the  inventors  of  gunpowder 
and  firearms,  for  having  reduced  the  mod  favage 
trade  to  an  art,  and  latterly  indeed  the  mod  honour- 
able art  of  crowned  heads.  Since  kings  have  pef- 
fonally  engaged  in  this  game  of  honour,  with  ar* 
mies  as  devoid  of  paflion  as  numerous,  wc  are 
iecured  from  fieges  of  ten  years  duration,  ot  wars 

of 
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of  fcventVs  carried  on  merely  for  the  honour  of  the 
commander ;  for  the  very  magnitude  of  an  array 
is   fufficient  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  war* 
Thus,  conformably  to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature, 
the  evil  itfelf  has  produced  fome  good  ;  the  art  of 
war  having  fupprefled  in  a  certain  degree  the  prac- 
tice qf  warfare.     This  art   has  likewife  diminiflied 
plunder  and  devaftation,  if  not  from  philanthropy^ 
yet  for  the  [honour  of  the  general.  The  laws  of  war, 
and  the  treatment  of  prifoners,  are  become  incom- 
parably  milder,  than  they   were  even  among  the 
greeks ;  not  to  mention  the  public  fecurity,  which 
firft  exifted  merely  in  warlike  dates.     The  whole 
roman  empire,  for  inftance,  enjoyed  fecurity  in  it's 
highways,  as  they  were  covered  by  the  wings  of  it's 
eagles ;  while  travelling  was  dangerous  to  a  foreigner 
in  Alia  and  Africa,  and  even  in  Greece,  becaufe  in 
thefe  countries  a  general  fpirit  of  fecurity  was  want- 
ing.    Thus  the  poifon  was  converted  into  a  medi- 
cine, as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Art : 
generations  indeed  were  fwept  away,  but  the  im- 
mortal whole  outlived  the  fufFerings  of  the  parts 
that  difappeared,  and    learned   good  even    from 

evil. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  art  of  war,  it  muft  ftill 
more  of  the  fcience  of  politics ;  the  ftudy  of  which, 
however,  is  more  intricate,  as  in  it  centres  the  wel- 
fare of  a  whole  nation.  Even  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica have  thcif  politics ;  yet  in  how  confined  a  ftate ! 
being  of  advantage  indeed  to  a  few  particular  fami- 
lies, but  by  no  means  fecuring  the  whole  people 
from  ruin.  Several  little  nations  have  extermi- 
nated 
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nated  one  another ;  others  are  fo  thinned,  that  a  fi- 
milarfate  probably  awaits  many  of  them,  from  their 
unequal  conteflr  with  the  fmall-pox,  fpirituous  li- 
quors and  the  avarice  of  europcans.  The  more 
the  political  fyftem  of  a  (late  became  an  art,  both 
in  Afia  and' Europe,  the  more  ftable  it  was  in  itfclf, 
and  the  more  clofely  it  was  conneded  with  others, 
fo  that  one  could  not  fall  without  the  reft.  Thus 
ftands  China,  thus  Japan;  ancient  edifices,  the 
foundations  of  which  lie  deep  beneath  their  walls. 
The  conftitution  of  Greece,  the  principal  republics 
of  which  contended  centuries  for  the  balance  of 
power,  was  ftill  more  elaborate.  Common  dangers 
united  them  :  and  had  the  union  been  perfeA,  thefe 
aftive  people  would  have  withftood  Philip  and  the 
romans  with  no  lefs  glory,  than  they  once  gained 
againft  Xerxes  and  Darius,  The  defeftive  politics 
oQlie  neighbouring  nations  alone  gave  Rome  her  ad- 
vantage i  feparately  they  were  attacked  ;  feparately 
they  were  conquered.  Rome  experienced  a  fimilar 
fate,  when  Ihe  declined  in  the  arts  of  v;ar  and  poli- 
tics :  fo  did  Judea  ;  and  fodid  Egypt.  No  people, 
whofe  ftate  is  well  regulated,  can  perifh,  even  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  conquered,  as  China  fliows  even 
with  all  it's  faults. 

The  utility  of  an  art  profoundly  underftood  is 
more  evident,  when  we  f])eak  of  the  internal  econo- 
my of  a  countrj',  it's  trade,  it's  adminillration  of  juf- 
tice,  it's  fciences,  and  it's  manufactures.  In  all  thefe 
it  is  obvious,  the  greater  the  art,  the  more  the  ad- 
vantage. A  true  merchant  employs  no  deception, 
becaufe  deceit  never  leads  to  wealth :  as  the  man 
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of  real  learning  never  makes  a  parade  of  falfe  fci- 
cnce  5  as  the  judge,  who  defefVes  the  name,  is  never 
knowingly  unjuftj  for  this  would  be  to  confeis 
themfelves  tyroes,  not  maften  of  their  arts.  As 
certainly  mud  the  time  come,  when  the  irrational 
politiciai;!  will  be  afliamed  of  his  ignorance ;  and 
when  it  wiH  be  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  to  be  a 
tyrannical.  defpot»  as  it  has  over  been  deteftable. 
It  will  then  be  clear  as  day,  that  every  irrational  po- 
litician reckons  with  an  erroneous  multiplication 
table,  and  that,  however  great  the  fums  he  calcu- 
lates, no  real  advants^e  is  obtained  from  them.  For 
this  hiftory  is  written ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  it  the 
proofe  of  this  propofition  will  become  evident.  All 
the  faults  of  government  muft  precede,  and  exhauft 
themfelves  as  it  were  ;  that,  after  all  their  diforders, 
man  may  at  length  perceive  the  happinefs  of  his 
fpecies  to  depend  not  on  any  thing  arbitrary,  but 
on  an  eflential  law  of  nature,  on  reafbn  and  equity. 
To  the  developement  of  this  law  we  now  proceed  ; 
and  may  the  internal  force  of  truth  flamp  light  and 
conviftion  on  the  propofition. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

9Tke  human  Race  is  deftined  to  proceed  through  various 
Degrees  of  Civilization^  in  various  Mutations ;  but 
the  Permanency  ofifs  Welfare  is  founded  folely,  and 
ejfentialfy  on  Reafon  and  Juftice. 

JtjRsr  natural  law.  It  is  demonftrated  in  phy- 
iical  mathematics,  that  to  the  permanent  condition  of 
a  thing  a  fort  of  perfection  is  requifite^  a  maximum  or 
minimumy  arijing  out  of  the  mode  of  aSion  of  the  pow- 
ers of  that  thing.  Thus,  for  example,  our  Earth 
could  not  poflefs  durability,  if  it's  centre  of  gravity 
did  not  lie  deep  within  it,  and  all  it's  powers  a£t  to 
and  from  this,  in  equiponderating  harmony.  Every 
ftable  being,  therefore,  bears  in  itfelf,  according  to 
this  beautiful  law  of  nature,  it's  phyfical  truth, 
goodne&,  and  neceflity,  as  the  grounds  of  it's  (la^ 
bility. 

Second  natural  law.  It  is  in  like  manner  dehion- 
ftrated,  that  all  perfeSion  and  beauty  ofcompound,  li- 
mited things^  orfyftems  ofthem^  reji  onfuch  a  maximum. 
Thus  fimilitude  and  difference,  fimplicity  in  means 
and  diverfity  in  effefts,  the  flighteft  application  of 
power  to  attain  the  moft  certain  or  profitable  end, 
form  a  kind  of  fymmetry  and  harmonious  propor- 
tion, univerfally  obferved  by  Nature,  in  her  laws  of 
motion,  in  the  form  of  her  creatures,  in  thegrcateft 
things  and  in  the  lead ;  and  imitated  by  the  art  of 
man,  as  &r  as  his  powers  extend.  In  this,  many 
rules  limit   each  other,  fo  that  what  would  be 
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greater  according  to  one  is  dlminifbed  by  another, 
till  the  compound  whole  attains  the  mod  beautiful 
form,  with  the  greateft  economy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  internal  confiftency,  goodnefs,  and  truth.  An 
excellent  law,  which  banifhes  from  Nature  every 
thing  arbitrary,  and  all  di(brder ;  and  difplays  to  us, 
even  in  every  variable  and  limited  part  of  the  cre- 
ation, a  rule  of  the  higheft  beauty. 

Third  natural  law.     It  is  equally  proved,  that,  if 
a   beings  or  fyjiem  of  beifJgSy  be  forced  out  of  this  per-  - 
manent  condition  of  it' s  truths  goodnefs^  and  beauty y  it  . 
will  again  approach  it  by  ifs  internal  powers,,  either  I 
in  vibrations y  or  in  an  afymptote\  as  out  of  this  fiat e^ 
it  finds  no  Jlabilify.     The  more  aftive  and   raulti- 
fariBus  the  powers,   the  lefs  is  the  imperceptible 
ftraight  courfe  of  the  afymptote  poffible,  and  the  * 
more  violent  tlie  vibrations  and  ofcillations,  till  the 
dilVurbed  fubjeft  attain  an  equilibrium  of  it*s  pow- 
ers, or  harmony  in  their  movements,  and  therewith 
the  permanent  condition  effential  to  it. 

Now  as  mankind,  both  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in 
it's  particular  individuals,  focieties,  and  nations,  is 
a  permanent  natural  fyftem  of  the  mofl  multifarious 
living  powers  ;  let  us  examine,  wherein  it'aftability 
confifts ;  in  what  point  it's  higheft  beauty,  truth, 
and  goodnefs,  unite ;  and  what  courfe  it  takes,  in 
order  to  reapproach  it's  permanent  condition,  on 
every  aberration  from  it,  of  which  many  are  exhi- 
bited to  us  by  hiftory  and  experience. 

I .  The  human  fpecies  is  fuch  a  copious  fcheme  of 
energies  and  capacities,  that,  as  every  thing  in  nature 

refts  on  the  moft  determinate  individuality,  it*s  great 

and 
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and  numerous  capacities  could  not  appear  on  our 
planet  otherwife  than  divided  among  miilians.  Every 
thing  has  been  born,  that  could  be  born  upon  it ; 
and  every  thing  has  maintained  itfelf,  that  could 
acquire  a  ftate  of  permanence  according  to  the  laws 
of  Nature.  Thus  every  individual  bears  within 
himfelf  that  fymmetry,  for  which  he  is  made,  and  to 
which  he  rauft  mould  himfelf,  both  in  his  bodily 
figure,  and  mental  capacities.  Human  exiftencc 
appears  ia  every  (hape  and  kind,  from  the  mod  fickly 
deformity,  that  can  fcarcely  fupport  life,  to  the  fu- 
perhuman  form  of  a. grecian ^demigod;  from  the 
paffionate  ardour  of  the  negro  brain,  to  tlie  capacity 
for  confijmmate  wifdom. .  Through  faults  and  er- 
rours,  through  education,  neceflity,  and  exercife, 
every  mortal  feeks  the  lymmetry  of  his  powers ;  as 
in  this  alone  the  moft  complete  enjoyment  of  his 
exiftence  lies :  yet  few  are  fufficiently  fortunate,  to 
attain  it  in. the  pureft,  happicft  manner. 

■  2.  As  an  individual  man  can  fubfift  of  himfelf 
but  very  imperfeftly,  afuperiour  maximum  of  cooper- 
adng  powers  is  formed  with  every  fociety.  Thefe 
powers  contend  togetfjer  in  wild  confufion,  till, 
agreeably  to  the  unfailing  laws  of  nature,  oppofing 
regulations  limit  each  other,  and  a  kitid  of  equili- 
brium and  hafmony  of  movement  takes  place. 
Thus  nations  modify  themfelves,  according  to  time, 
place,  and  their  internal  charaAer :  each  bears  in 
itfelf  the  ftandard  of  it's  perfeftion,  totally  inde- 
pendant  of  all  comparifon  with  that  of  others.  Now 
the  more  pure  and  fine  the  maximum  on  which  a 
people  hif^  the  more  ufefial  the  objefts  to  which  it 
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applied  the  exertions  of  it's  nobler  powers,  and, 
lailly,  the  more  firm  and  exad  the  bond  of  union, 
which  mod  intimately  cqnneded  all  the  members  of 
the  date,  and  guided   them  to  this  good  end  ;  the 
more  ftable  was  the  nation  itfelf,  and  the  more  bril- 
liant the  figure  it  made  in  hiftory.  The  couHe  that 
we  have  hitherto  taken  through  certain  nations 
ihows  how  difTerent)  according  to  place,  time,  and 
circumftances,  was  the  obje&  for  which  they  drove. 
With  the  chinefe  it  was  refined  political  morality ; 
with  the  hindoos,  a  kind  of  retired  purity,  quiet  af- 
fiduity  in  labour, and  endurance;  with  the  pheni- 
cians,    the   fpirit    of  navigation,  and  c6mmercial 
induflry.     The  culture  of  the  greeks,  particularly 
at  Athens,  proceeded  on  the  maximum  of  fenfible 
beauty,  both  in  arts  and  manners,  in  fcience  and 
in  political  inflitutions.     In  Sparta,  and  in  Rome, 
men  emulated  the  virtues  of  the  patriot  and  hero ;  in 
each,  however,  in  a  very  different  mode.     Now  as 
in  all  thefe  moft  depended  on  time  and  place,  the 
ancients  will  fcarcely  admit  of  bfeing  compared  with 
each  other  in  the  mod  diftinguiflied  features  of  na- 
tional fame. 

3.  In  all,  however,  we  fee  the  operation  of  one 
principle^  namely  human  reafon^  which  endeavours  to 
produce  unity  out  of  multiplicity,  order  out  of  dif- 
grder,  and  out  of  variety  of  powers  and  defigns  one 
fymmetrical  and  durably  beautiful  whole.  From 
\  the  (hapelefs  artificial  rocks,  with  which  the  chinefe 
ornaments  his  garden,  to  the  egyptian  pyramid,  or 
the  ideal  beauty  of  Greece,  the  plan  and  defign  of  a 
Ifeflcfting  underftanding  is  every,  where  obiervable„ 
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though  in  very  different  degrees.  The  more  refined 
the  rcfle&ions  of  this  underftanding  were,  and  the 
nearer  it  came  to  the  point,  which  is  the  higheft  in 
it's  kind,  and  admits  no  deviation  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left ;  the  more  were  it's  performances  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  models,  for  they  contain  eternal  rules  for 
the  human  underftanding  in  all  ages.  Thus  no- 
thing of  the  kind  can  be  conceived  fuperiour  to  an 
cgyptian  pyramid,  or  to  feveral  greek  and  reman 
works  of  art.  They  are  fimple  folutions  of  certain 
problems  of  the  underftanding,  which  admit  no  ar* 
bitrary  fuppofition,  that  the  problems  are  perhaps 
not  yet  folved,  or  might  l?e  folved  in  a  better  way  ; 
for  in  them  the  fimple  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be 
is  cjifplayed  in  the  eafieft,  fuUeft,  and  moft  beautiful 
manner.  Every  deviation  from  them  would  be  a 
fault ;  and  were  they  to  be  repeated  and  diverfified 
in  a  thoufand  modes,  we  muft  ftiU  return  to  that 
fingle  point,  which  is  the  higheft  of  it's  kind. 

4.  Thus  through  all  the  poliflied  nations,  that 
we  have  hitherto  confidered,  or  (hall  hereafter  con- 
fidcr,  a  chain  of  cultivation  may  be  drawn,  flying  oflf 
in  extremely  divergent  curves.  In  each  it  defignates 
increafingand  decreafihggreatnefs^  and  has  maxi- 
mums of  every  kind.  Many  of  thefe  exclude  or  limit 
one  another,  till  at  length  a  certain  fymmetry  takes 
place  in  the  whole ;  fo  that  were  we  to  reafon  from 
one  perfection  of  any  nation  concerning  another,  we 
(hould  form  very  treacherous  conclufions.  Thus, 
becaufe  Athens  had  exquifite  orators,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  it's  form  of  government  muft  likewife  have 
been  the  beft  poflible  ;  or  that,  becaufe  the  chinefe 
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moralize  fo  excellently,  their  ftatc  muft  be  a  pat- 
tern for  all  others.  Forms  of  government  refer  to 
a  very  different  maximum,  from  that  of  beautiful 
morals,  or  a  pathetic  oration;  notwithftanding,  at 
bottom,  all  things  in  any  nation  luvc  a  certain  con- 
nexion,  if  it  be  only  that  of  exclufion  and,  limita- 
tion. No  other  n>aximum,  but  that  of  the  mod 
perfe(Sk  bond  of  union,  produces  the  moft  happy 
ftates  ;  even  fuppofing  the  people  are  in  confequencc 
obligetl,  to  dilpenfe  with  many  (hining  qualities, 

5.  But  in  one  and  the  fame  nation  every  max- 
imum of  it's  commendable  endeavours  ought  not 
and  cannot  endure  for  ever ;  fince  it  is  but  one  point 
in  the  progrefs  of  time.  This  inCelFantly  moves  on; 
and  the  more  numerous  the  circumftances,  on 
which  the  beautiful  effcdl  depends,  the  fooner  is  it 
liabk  to  pafs  away.  Happy  if  it's  maftcr  pieces  re- 
main as  rules  for  future  ages  ;  fince  thofe  that  imme- 
diately fucceed  approach  them  too  near,  and  will 
probably  obliterate  by  attempting  to  excel  them. 
Even  the  moft  adive  people  frequently  fink  moft 
fpeedily  from  the  boiling  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  hiftoiy  of  particular'  fciences  and  nations  has 
to  calculate  thefe  maxima,  and  I  wi(h  we  had  fuch 
a  hiftory  only  of  the  moft  celebrated  nations  during 
the  periods  beft  known.     At  prefent  we  fpcak  only 
of  human  hiftory  in  general,  and  of  it's  ftate  of  per- 
manence in  every  form  and  climate.  This  is  nothing 
,  elfe   than  humanity^  that  is,  reafon  and  equity  in  all) 
,  conditions^  and  in  all  occupations  ofmevk.    And  this  in| 
I  deed  it  is,  not  through  the  will  of  a  fovereign,  or  thd 
-'perfuafive  power  of  tradition,  but  through  natural 
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laws,  on  which  the  eflence  of  man  repofes.  Even 
hismoft  corrupt  inftitutions  cry  aloud  :  *  had  not 
a  glimmering  of  equity  and  reafon  been  retained  in 
us,  we  (hould  long  have  ceafed  to  be,  nay  we  never 
fliould  have  exifted/.  As  the  whole  tiffue  of  hu- 
man hiftory  proceeds  from  this  point,  to  it  we  mud 
carefully  bend  our  view.  »- 

Firjl,  What  is  it  we  efteem,  and  after  which  we 
inquire,  in  all  human  works  ?  Reafon,  plan,  and 
purpofe.  If  thefe  be  wanting,  nothing  human  is; 
accomplifhed,  a  blind  power  is  difplayed.  Where- 
ever  our  underftanding  roams  throughout,  the  wide 
field  of  hiftory,  it  feeks  only  itfelf,  it  finds  only  itfelf. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  pure  truth,  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  in  all  it's  undertakings  ;  the  more  du-r 
rafale,  ufeful,  and  beautiful  are  it's  works,.and  the 
more  their  rules  meet  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
people,  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and  Confucius,  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Zoroafter,  agree  unanimoully  in  what 
conftitutes  clear  underftanding,  and  juft  morals  :  in 
fpite  of  their  various  differences,  they  have  all  la- 
boured to  one  point,  on  which  our  whole  fpecies 
refts.  As  the  wanderer  enjoys  no  greater  delight, 
than  when  he  every  where  difcovers,  even  unexpeft- 
edly,  the  traces  of  a  thinking,  feeling  mind,  like  his 
own  ;  fo  are  we  delighted  when  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
fpecies  the  echo  of  all  ages  and  nations  reverberates 
nothing  from  the  nobleft  minds,  but  truth  and  be- 
nevolence towards  man.  As  my  reafon  feeks  the 
connexion  of  things,  and  my  heart  rejoices  when  it 
perceives  it ;  fo  has  every  honeft  man  fought  it : 
though,  probably,  from'  the  poijit  pf  view  which  his 
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fitiiation  afforded,  he  faw  it  di^rently,  and  differ- 
ently defcribed  it.  Where  he  erred,  he  erred  both 
for  himfelf  and  me,  as  he  warned  me  againft  fimilar 
errours.  Where  he  guides  me  truly,  inftruds,  fo- 
laces,  animates  me,  he  is  my  brother ;  a  (harer  in  the 
fame  foul  of  the  World,  the  one  human  realbn,  the 
one  human  truth. 

Secondfy.  As  there  is  not  a  more  pleaflng  fight  in 
all  hiftory,  than  that  of  a  man  of  goodnefs  and  im* 
derftanding,  who,  in  fpite  of  all  the  changes  of  for* 
tune,  remains  the  fame  in  every  period  of  liis  life» 
and  in  every  thing  he  does ;  fo  our  pity  is  excited 
inathoufand  ways,  when  we  perceive  even  in  great 
and  good  men  errours  c^  the  underflanding,  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  cannot  fail  to  bring 
upon  them  neceflary  pains.  We  too  frequently  meet 
with  thefe  fallen  angels  in  hiftory,  and  have  to  lament 
thewealuiefs  of  the  moulds,  that  human  reafonem* 
ploys  for  her  iiiftrumcnts.     How  little  can  a  mortal 
bear,  without  bending  underneath  the  load  !  how 
little  that  is  extraordinary  can  come  in  his  way,  with- 
out  turning  him  from  it !     A  flight  honour,  a 
gllmpfe  of  good  fortune,  or  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence in  life,  is  a  fufficient  ignis  fatuus,  to  miflead 
one  into  quagmires,  or  over  precipices :  another  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  attempts  what  is  above 
his  ftrength,  and  faints  under  the  enterprize.     We 
are  feized  with  fentiments  of  compaflion,  wheri  wc 
perceive  fuch,  unfortunately  fortunate,  on  the  point 
of  deviating  from  the  path  of  reafon,  juftice,  and 
happinefs,  which  they  feel  the  want  o^  flrength  any 
longer  to  puffue.     Behind  them  ftands  the  grafp- 
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ing  fury,  and  impels  them  againft  their  will  to  over- 
ilep  the  line  of  moderation  :  they  arc  iicw  in  her 
hand,  and  probably  will  fufFer  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  the  confequences  of  a  flight  follyi  and 
dereliftion  of  reafon.     Or  if  Fortune  have  raifed 
them  too  high,  and  they  feel  themfehres  on  her  high- 
eft  pinnacle,  what  prelents  itfelf  to  their  foreboding 
minds,  but  the  inconflancy  of  this  iSckle  goddefs, 
and  misfortune  burfting  from  the  very  feeds  of  their 
fuccefs  ?  In   vain,  compaffionate  Csefar,  didft  thou 
turn  aCde  thy  face,  when  the  head  of  thy  defeate4 
enemy  Pompey  was  brought  to  thee,  and  build  a 
temple  to  Nemefis.     Already  thou  hadft  pafled  the 
confines  of  Fortune,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the 
iRubicon ;  the  goddefs  was  now  behind  thee,  and 
thy  bloody  corfe  was  doomed,  to  fall  at  the  feet  of 
the  ftatue  of  that  very  Pompey.     The  conflitutions 
of  countries  experience  a  fimilar  fate,  as  they  de- 
pend on  the  reafon  or  folly  of  a  few,  who  are  their 
rulers,  or   by  whom  their  rulers  are  iwayed.     The 
moft  beautiful  inftitutions,  which  promifed  man- 
kind  the  moft  profitable  fruits  for  ages^  have  often 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  thefolly  of  ah  individual,  who 
has  felled  the  tree,  inftead  cf  lopping  a  few  of  it's 
branches.     Succefs  is  moft  difficult  to  be  born  by 
whole  realms,  as  well  as  by  individuals ;  whether 
they  be  governed  by  monarchs  and  defpots,  or  by 
fenates  and  the  people.     The  people  and  the  defpot 
are  the  leaft  capable  of  perceiving  thd  warning  nod 
of  the  goddefs  of  fate  :  dazzled'  by  the  fplendour  ot 
vainglory,  or  made  giddy  by  the  found  of  a  name, 
they  rufti  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  hu- 
manity. 
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manity,  and  perceive  the  confcqucnces  of  their  fol- 
ly too  late.  This  was  the  fate  of  Rome,  of  Athens, 
and  of  many  nations,  j  as  well  as  of  Alexander,  and 
moft  of  the  conquerors,  that  have  difturbcd  the 
peace  of  the  World :  for  Injuftice  is  the  ruin  of 
every  country,  as  Folly  of  every  human  undertaking. 
Thcfe  are  the  furies  of  Fate :  Misfortune  is  no  more 
than  their  younger  fiftcr,  the  third  member  of  the 
fcarfjl  confcdeiacy. 

Great  father  of  mankind,  what  an  tsSy  yet  dif- 
ficult leffoa  haft  thou  given  thy  family  upon  Earth 
for  the  whole  of  their  tafk  !  They  have  nothing  to 
learn,  but  rcalon  and  juftice  alone  :  if  they,  pradiile 
thefe,. light  gradually  enters  th^ir  minds,  goodnefs 
their  hearts,  perfedion  their  ftates,  happincfs  their 
lives.  Endowed  with  thefe  gifts,  and  making  proper 
application  of  them,  the  negro  may  form  his  fociety 
as  well  as  the  greek,  the  troglodyte  as  well  as  the 
chinefe.  Experience  will  lead  each  farther;  and 
Reafon,  united  with  Equity,  will  give  confiftence, 
beauty,  and  fymmetry,  to  his  undertakings.  But 
if  he  defcrt  thefe,  the  elTential  guides  of  his  life,  what 
can  give  ftability  to  his  good-fortune,  and  fave  him 
from  the  furies  of  Inhumanity  ? 

Thirdly.  It  follows  like  wife,  that,  whenever  the' 
equilibrium  of  reafon  and  humanity  is  difturbcd 
among  men,  a  return  to  it  feldom  occurs,  except  by 
violent  ofcillations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
One  paiiion  kicks  up  the  fcale  of  reafon,  another 
•drives  it  down,  and  thus  hiftory  goes  on  for  years 
and  ages,  before  the  period  of  tranquillity  returns. 
Thus  Alexander  deftroyed  the  equilibrium  of  an 
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cxleniive  region  of  the  World ;   and  it  was  long 
after  his  death  before  the  ftorm  fubfided.     Thus 
Rome  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  Globe  for  more 
than  a  thoufand  years ;  apd  "half  a  WoYld  of  favage 
nations  was  requifite  for  the  flow  reftoration  of  it*s 
quiet.  The  peaceable  progrefs  of  an  afymptote  could 
by  no  means   be  expcfted,  in  thefe  convulfions*of 
countries  and  nations.     The  channel  of  cultivation 
on  our  Earth,  with  it's  abrupt  corners,  it*s  faliant 
and  reentering  angles,  fcarccly  ever  exhibits  a  gen- 
tle ftream,  but  rather  the  rufhing  of  a  torrent  from 
the  mountains:     Such  are  the  effcdts  of  human  paf- 
*  fions.     It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  general  compo- 
fition  of  our  fpecics  is  calculated  and  eftabliflied  on 
fuch  alternating  vibrations.     As  our  walk  is  a  con- 
tinual fallmg  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  yet 
we  advance  at  every  ftep ;  fo  is  the  progrefs  of  cul- 
,  tivation  in  races  of  men,  and  in  whole  nations.     In- 
dividually we  often  try  both  extremes,  before  we 
hit  the  point  of  reft,  as  the  pendulum  ofcillates 
from  fide  to  fide.     Generations  are  renewed  in  con- 
tinual change;  and  in  fpiteofall  the diredl  precepts 
of  tradition,  the  fon  advances  in  his  own  way.  Arif- 
totle  was  afliduous  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  from  Pla- 
to, Epicurus  from  Zeno,  till  more  tranquil  pofterity 
could  at  lad  impartially  profit  by  both  extremes. 
Thus,  as  in  the  machine  of  our  body,  the  work  of 
time  proceeds  to  the  good  of  the  human  race  by 
neccflfary  oppofition,  and  acquires  from  it  perma- 
nent  health.     But  through  whatever  turnings  and 
angles  the  ftream  of  human  reafon  may  wind  and 
break,  it  arofe  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  trutli, 

and 


and  by  idrtue  of  it's  nature  can  never  be  loft  in  itfk 
couHe.  Whoever  draws  from  it,  draws  life  and 
duration* 

For  the  reft  both  reafon  and  juftice  hinge  on  wte 
and  tie  fame  law  of  naturt^  from  which  the  liability 
of  our  being  likewife  flows*  Reafon  weighs  and 
compares  the  relations  of  things,  that  (he  may  dif* 
pofe  them  in  durable  fymmetry.  Juftice  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a  moral  fymmetry  of  reafon,  the  formula  of 
the  equilibrium  of  contending  powers,  on  the  har- 
mony of  which  the  whole  creation  repofcs.  Thus 
one  and  the  fame  law  reaches  from  this  Sun,  and 
firom  all  the  funs  in  the  univerfe,  to  the  moft  in^-* 
nificant  human  action :  one  Jaw  upholds  all  beings,  \ 
and  their  fyftems ;  the  relation  of  their  powers  to  \ 
periodical  r^  and  order. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

« 

From  the  Laws  of  their  internal  Nature^  Reafon  and 
Juftice  muft  gain  more  Footing  among  Men  in  the 
Courfe  of  Tune^  and  promote  a  more  durable  Hu^^ 

.   manity. 

All  the  doubts  and  complaints'  of  men,  refpe&^ 

ing  the  uncertainty  and  little  obfervable  progrefs  of 
good  in  hiftory,  arife  from  this,  that  the  melancholy 
wanderer  (ees  too  little  on  his  way.  If  he  extended 
hi^  view,  and  impartially  compared  with  each  other 
the  times,  that  we  moft  accurately  know  ftom  hif- 
tory;  fiuther,  if  he  dived  into  the  nature  of  nian» 
and  weighed  what  truth  and  reafon  ^re  i  he  would 

doubt 
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doubt  as  little  of  their  progrefs,  as  <£  the  tnoft  in- 
difputable  phyfical  truth.  For  thoufands  of  years 
our  fun  and  all  the  fixed  ftars  were  fuppofed  to  be 
immovable  :  a  fortunate  teJefcope  now  permits  us 
no  longer  to  doubt  of  their  movement.  So  in 
fome  future  age,  a  more  accurate  comparifon  of  the 
periods  exhibited  in  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies  will 
not  merely  give  us  a  fuperficial  view  of  this  exhila- 
rating truth,  but,  in  fpite  of  all  apparent  diforder, 
will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  laws,  according  to , 
which  this  progrefs  is  eiFeded  by  the  power  of  hu- 
man natiur.  Standing  on  the  verge  of  ancient  hif- 
tory, as  on  a  central  point,  I  (hall  do  no  more 
than  curforily  note  a  few  general  principles^  which, 
will  ferve  as  leading  flars,'to  guide  us  on  our  future 
way. 

Firft.  Timei  conned  themfelves  together y  in  virtue 
§f  their  nature ;  and  with  them  the  child  of  Time^  the  - 
race  of  mankind^  with  all  it*s  operations  and  pro* 
duSions. 

No  fophiftical  argument  can  lead  us  to  deny, 
that  our  Earth  has  groyvn  older  in  the  courfe  of 
fome  thoufands  of  years ;  and  that  this  wanderer 
round  the  Sun  is  greatly  altered  fince  it's  origin.  In 
it's  bowels  we  perceive  how  it  once  was  conftituted^ 
and  we  need  but  look  around  us,  to  fee  it's  prefent 
conftitution.  The  ocean  foams  no  longer ;  it  has 
fubfided  peaceably  into  it's  bed  :  the  wandering 
ftreams  haVe  found  their  (bores ;  and  plants  and 
animals  have  run  through  a  progreflive  feries  of 
years  in  their  different  races.  As  not  a  funbeam 
has  been  loft  upon  pur  Earth  fince  it's  creation  >  fo 

no 
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no  falling  leaf,  no  wafted  feed,  no  carcate  of  a  de«> 
caying  animal,  and  ftill  Icfs  an  a6Vion  of  any  living 
.  •  being,  has  been  without  effedl.  Vegetation,  for  ex- 
ample, has  increafed,andr extended  itfelf  as  far  as  iv 
could  :  every  living  race  has  fpread  within  the  limits 
^nature  affigned  it,  through  the  means  of  others: 
and  even  the  fenfelefs  devaflations  of  man,  as  well 
as  his  induftry,  have  been  aclive  implements  in  the 
hand  of  Time.  Frelh  harvefts  have  waved  over  the 
ruins  of  the  cities  he  has  deftroyed  :  the  elements 
have  ftrewed  the  duft  of  oblivion  upon  them  j  and 
ibon  new  generations  have  arifen,  who  have  ere<5ted 
new  buildings  upon  the  old,  and  even  with  their 
ancient  remaius.     Omnipotence   itfclf  cannot  or- 

|dain,that  effeftslhall  not  be  effefts  :  it  cannot  rcftore 
the  Earth  to*  what  it  was  thoufands  of  years  ago,  Co 
that  thefe  thoXifands  of  years,  with  all  their  confe- 
quences,  (hall  not  have  been. 

Already  therefore  a  certain  progrcfs  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  is  infeparable  from  the  progrcfs  of 
Time,  as  far  as  man  is  included  in  the  family  of 
Time  and  Earth.  Were  the  progenitor  of  mankind 
now  to  appear,  and  view  his  defcehdants,  how  would 
he  be  aftoni(hed !  Hi§  body  was  formed  for  a  youth- 
ful Earth  ;  his  frame,  his  ideas,  and  his  way  of  life, 
muft  have  been  adapted  to  that  conftitution  of  the 
elements,  which  then  prevailed ;  and  confiaerable 
alteration  in  this  muft  have  taken  place,  in  the 
courfe  of  fix  thoufand  years  or  upwards.  In  many 
parts  America  is  no  longer  what  it  was  when  difco- 
vered :  two  thoufand  years  hence,  it's  ancient  hif- 
tory  will  have  the  air  of  romance.     Thus  we  read 

the 
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the  hiftory  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  feek  in  vain  the 
fpot  where  it  flood ;  in  Vain  the  grave  of  Achilles,  or 
the  godlike  hero  himfelf.  Were  a  colledtion  of  all 
the  accounts j  that  have  befen  given  of  the  fisie  and 
figure  of  the  ancients,  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
theit  food,  of  their  cfaily  occupations  and  amufe* 
ments^  and  of  their  notions  of  love  and  marfiage^ 
the  virtues  and  thepaflions>  the  purpofe  of  life  and 
a  future  exiftcnce,  made  with  difcriminating  ac- 
curacy, and  with  regard  to  time  and  place,  it  would 
be  of  no  fmall  advantage  toward  a  hiftory  of  man. 
Even  in  this  fhort  period,  an  advancement  of  the 
fpecies  would  be  fufKciently  confpicuous,  to  evinCe 
both  the  confiftency  of  ever  youthful  Nature,  and 
the  progreffive  changes  of  our  old  mother  Earths 
Earth  nurfes  not  man  alone :  flie  preffes  all  het 
children  to  one  bofom,  embraces  all  in  the  fame  nla-» 
tern^  arms :  and>  when  one  changes,  all  muft  undef* 

go  change. 

It  is  undeniable,  tod,  that  this  progrefs  of  time 
has  influenced  the  n^ode  of  thinking  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Bid  a  man  now  invent,  now  fing  ari  Iliad ; 
bJd  him  write  like  ^fchylus,  like  Sophocles,  like 
Plato :  it  is  impoffible.  The  childifh  fimplicity> 
the  unprejudiced  mode  of  feeing  things,  in  fhort  the 
youthflil  period  of  the  greeks,  is  gone  by.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  hebrews,  and  the  romans  j  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
things,  of  which  both  the  romans  and  the  hebrews 
were  ignorant.  One  day  teaches  another,  one  cen- 
tury inftrufts  another  century:  tradition  is  en- 
riched :  the  mufe  of  Time,  Hiftory,  herfelf  fings  with 
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z  hundred  Totces,  fpeaks  with  a  huiKlred  tongues. 
Be  there  as  much  filth,  as  much  confufion,  as  there 
will,  in  the  vaft  fnowball  rolled  up  by  Time  j  yet 
this  very  confufion  is  .the  offspring  of  ages,  which 
could  have  arifen  onjy  from  the  unwearied  rolling 
on  of  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Thus  every  refurn 
to  the  ancient  times,  even  the  celebrated  ^  year  of 
Plato,  is  a  fidion,  is,  from  the  ideas  of  the  World 
and  of  Time,  an  impoflibility.  We  float  onward  : 
but  the  ilream,  that  has  once  flowed,  returns  no 
more  to  it's  fource. 

Secondly.  Tie  habitations  of  mankind  render  the 
proprefs  of  the  human  fpecies  fiill  more  evident. 

Where  are  the  times  when  people  dwelled  as 
troglodytes,  difperfed  about  in  caves;  behind  their 
walls,  and  every  ft  ranger  was  an  enemy  ?  Merely 
from  the  courfe  of  time  no  cave,  no  wall,  afforded 
fecuritv :  men  muft  learn  to  know  one  another;  for 
colleftively  they  are  but  one  family,  on  one  planet 
of  no  great  C3^tent.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion, 
that  every  where  they  firft  learned  to  know  one 
another  as  enemies,  and  beheld  each  other  with 
aflionifhment  as  fq  many  wolves :  but  fuch  was  the 
order  'of  nature.  The  weak  feared  the  ftrong ;  the 
deceived,  the  deceiver ;  he  who  had  been  expelled, 
him  Vvho  could  again  expel  him;  the  unexperienced 
child,  every  ft:ranger.  This  infantile  fear,  how- 
ever, and  all  it's  alpufes,  could  not  alter  the  courfe 
of  nature:  the  bond  erf' union  between  nations  was 
knit,  though,  from  the  rude  ftatc  of  man,  in  a 
rough  manner.  Growing  reafon  may  burfl:  the 
knots,  but  cannot  untwift  the  band,  and  ilill  lefs 

undo 
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undo  the  difcoveries,  that  have  once  been  made. 
What  are  the  geologies  of  Mofes  and  Orpheus, 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  Strabo  and   Pliny,  com- 
pared with  ours  ?  What -was  the  commerce  of  the 
phenicians,  greeks,  and  romans,  to  the  trade  of 
Europe  ?     Thus,  with  what    has    hitherto  been 
cffe6led,  the  clew  to  the  labyrinth  of  what  is  to  be 
done  is  given  us.     Man,  while  he  continues  man, . 
will  not  ceafe  from  wandering  over  his  planet,  till 
it  is  completely  known  to  him  :  from  this  neithef 
ftorms  nor  fliipwreck,  nor  thofe  vaft  mountains  of 
ice,  nor  all  the  perils  of  either  pole,  will  deter  him  j 
ho  more  than  they  have   deterred  him  from  the 
firft  moft  difficult  attempts,  even  when  navigation 
was  very  defective*     The  incentive  to  all  thefe  en- 
terprizes  lies  in  his  own  breaft,  lies  in  man^s  nature. 
Curiofity,  and  the  infatiable  defire  of  wealth,  fame, 
difcovery,  and  increafe  of  ftrength,  and  even  new 
wants  and  difcontents,  infeparable  from  the  prefent 
courfe  of  things,  will   impel  him ;    and  they  by 
whom  dangers  have   been  furmounted  in  former 
times,  his  celebrated  *  and  fuccefsful  predeceflbrs, 
will  animate  him.     Thus   the  will  of  providence 
will  be  promoted  both  by  good  and  bad  incentives,  . 
till  man  knows  and  a&s  upon  the  whole  of  his  fpe- 
cies.     To  him  the  Earth  is  ^ven  5  and  he  will  not 
deiift,  till  it  is  wholly  his  own,  at  leafl  as  far  as  re* 
gards  knowledge  and  ufe.     Arc  we  not  already 
afhamed,  that  one  hemiiphere  of  our  planet  rtr 
mained  for  fo  long  a  time  as  unknown  to  us^as  if  it 
had  been  the  other  fide  of  the  Moon  } 

Thirdly.    In  confequence  of  the  internal  nature  of  the ' 
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iumaa  mind^  ifs  aQivity  has  kithato  been  employed 
folely  on  means  of  grounding  more  deeply  the  humanity 
and  cultivation    of  our  fptcies^  and  extending  them 
farther. 

How  vaft  the  progrcfs  from  the  firft  raft  that 
floated  on  the  water  to  an  european  (liip  !  Neither 
the  inventor  of  the  former,  nor  the  many  inventors 
of  the  various  arts  and  fciences  that  contribute  to 
navigation,  ever  formed  the  leaft  conception  of 
what  would  arife  from  the  combination  of  their 
difcoveries :  each  obeyed  his  particular  impulfe  of 
want  or  curiofity :  but  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  human  intelledt,  and  of  the  general  con* 
nexion  of  all  things,  that  no  attempt,  no  difcovery, 
can  be  made  in  vain.  Thofe  iflanders,  who  had 
never  feen  an  european  veflel,  beheld  the  monfter 
with  aftonifhment,  as  fome  prodigy  of  another 
World ;  and  were^  ftill  more  aftoniftied  when  they 
found,  that  men  like  themfelves  could  guide  it  at 
pleafure  over  the  tracklefs  ocean.  Could  their  ado* 
ni(hment  have  been  converted  into  rational  reflec- 
tion pn  every  great  purpofe,  and  every  little  mean, 
of  this  floating  world  of  art,  how  much  higher 
would  their  admiration  of  the  human  mind  have 
arifen !  Whither  do  not  the  hands  of  europeans 
at  prefent  reach,  by  means  of  this  fingle  imple- 
ment: ?     Whither  may  they  not  reach  hereafter  ? 

Befide  this  art,  others  innumerable  have  been 
invented  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  by  man- 
kind, that  extend  their .  fway  over  air  and  water, 
over  Earth  and  Heaven.  And  when  we  refledl,  that 
but  few  nations  were  engaged  in  this  conteft  of  men- 
..  .  tal 
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tal  aftivity,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  reft  num- 
bered in  the  lap  of  ancient  cuftom;  when  we  refleft, 
that  almoft  all  our  inventions  were  made  at  very 
early  periods,  and  fcarcely  apy  trace,  fcarcely  any 
ruin  of  an  ancient  ftrufture,  or  an  ancient  inftitu- 
tion,  exifts,  that  is  not  connefted  with  our  early 
hiftory ;  what  a  profpeft  does  this  hiftorically  de- 
monilrated  aftivity  of  the  human  mind  give  us  for 
the  infinity  of  future  ages !  In  the  few  centuries 
during  which  Greece  flouriihed,  in  the  few  centuries 
of  modern  improvement,  how  much  has  been  con- 
ceived, invented,  done,  reduced  to  order,  and  pre- 
lerved  for  future  ages,  in  Europe,  the  leaft  quarter  of 
the  Globe,  and  almoft  in  it's  fmalleft  parts  }  How 
prolific  the  feeds,  that  art  and  fcience  have  copi- 
ouily  (hed,  while  one  nourifhes,  one  animates  and 
excites  the  other !  As  when  a  ftring  is  touched,  not 
only  every  thing  that  has  mufic  refounds  to  it,  but 
all  it's  harmonipus  tones  reecho  the  found,  till  it  be- 
comes imperceptible;  fo  the  human  mind  has  in- 
vented and  created,  when  an  harmonious  point  of 
it's  interiour  has  been  hit.  Wlien  a  new  concord 
was  ftruck,  in  a  creation  where  every  thing  is  con- 
nefted,  innumerable  new  concatenations  followed  of 
courfe. 

But,  it  may  be  alked,  how  have  all  thefe  arts  and 
,  inventions  been  applied  ?  Have  praftical  reafon 
and  juftice,  and  confequently  the  true  improvement 
and  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  been  promoted 
by  them  ?  In  reply  I  refer  to  what  has  recently 
been  urged  refpefting  the  progrefs  of  diforder 
throughout  the  wholp  creation :  that,  according  to 
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an  intrindc  law  of  nature,  nothing  can  attain  dura^ 
bility,  which  is  the  eflential  aim  of  all  things,  with*» 
out  order.  A  keen  knife  in  the  hand  of  a  child  may 
wound  it :  yet  the  art  that  invented  and  Iharpened 
the  knife  is  one  of  the  moft  indifpenfable  of  arts. 
All  that  ufe  fuch  a  knife  are  not  children ;  and  even 
the  child  will  be  taught  by  pain,  tb  ufe  it  better. 
Artificial  power  in  the-  hand  of  a  defpot,  foreign 
luxury  in  a  nation  without  controlling  laws,  are  fuch 
pernicious  implements :  but  the  very  mifchief  they 
do  will  render  men  wifer ;  and,  foonor  late,  the  art, 
that  created  luxury  as  well  as  defpotifm,  will  firft 
confine  both  within  due  bounds,  and  then  convert 
them  into  real  benefits.  The  heavy  ploughftiare 
wears  itfelf  out  by  long  ufe :  the  flight,  teeth  of  new 
watchwork  gain  merely  by  their  revolution  the  more 
fuitable  and  artful  form  of  the  epicycloid.  Thus  in 
human  powers  abufes  carried  to  excefs  wear  them- 
felves  down  to  good  pradices :  extreme  ofciUations 
from  fide  to  fide  neceflarily  fettle  in  the  deiirable 
mean* of  lafling  fitnefs  in  a.  regular  movement. 
Whatever  is  to  take  place  among  mankind  will  be 
efFefted  by  men :  weTuffer  under  our  faults,  till  we 
learn  of  ourfelves  the  better  ufe  of  our  Acuities, 
without  the  affiftance  of  miracles  fix)m  Heaven. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  reafon,  therefore,  to  doubt, 
that  every  good  employment  of  the  human  under- 
ilanding  neccfTa^'ily  mufl  and  will,  at  fome  time  or 
other,  promote  humanity.  Since  agriculture  has 
prevailed^  mc^  and  acorns  have  ceafed  to  be  food. 
Man  found,  that  he  could  live  bf  tter,  more  decent- 
ly, and  more  humanely,  on  the  pleaiing  gifts  of 
z  Ceres, 
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Ceres,  than  on  the  flelh  of  his  fellows,  or  the  fruitscrf" 
the  oak ;  and  was  compelled  fo  to  live  by  the  laws 
of  men  wifer  than  himfelf.  After  men  had  learned 
to  build  houfes  and  towns,  they  ccafed  to  dwell  in 
caves:  under  the  laws  of  a  commonweal,  the  poor 
ftranger  was  no  longer  liable  to  death.  Thus 
trade  brought  nations  together  :  and  the  more  it^s 
advantages  were  generally  underflood;  thelefs  mur- 
ders, oppreflions,  and  deceptions,  which  are  always 
figns  of  ignorance  in  commerce,  would  neceffarily  be 
pradtifed.  Every  addition  to  the  ufeful  arts  fccures 
men'i  property,  diminifties  their  labour,  extends 
their  fphere  of  aftivity,  and  neceffarily  lays  there- 
with the  foundations  of  farther  cultivation  and  hu- 
manity. What  labour  was  faved,  for  example,  by 
the  fingle  invention  of  printing !  What  an  cxten- 
iive  circulation  of  men's  ideas,  arts,  and  fciences, 
did  it  promote }  Were  an  european  Kang-Ti  now 
to  attempt,  to  eradicate  the  literature  of  this  quarter 
of  the  Globe,  he  would  find  it  impdflible.  Had  the 
phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  greeks  and  romans, 
poflefled  this  art ;  the  deftrudtion  of  their  literature 
would  not  have  been  fo  eafy  to'  their  fpoilers,  if  it 
could  by  any  means  have  been  accompliftied.  Let 
favage  nations  burft  in  upon  Europe,  they  could 
not  withftand  our  tadics;  and  no  Attila  will  agaii\ 
extend  his  march  from  the  (hores  of  the  Black  fea^ 
and  the  Cafpian  to  the  plains  of  Catalonia.  Let 
monks,  fybarites,  fanatics,  and  tyrants,  arife,  as  they 
will ;  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power,  to  bring  back  the 
night  of  the  middle  ages.  •Now  as  no  greater  be- 
nefit can  be  conceived  to'  arife  from  any  art,  divine 
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or  human,  than  not  merely  to  beftow.on  us  light  and 
order,  but  from  it*s  very  nature  to  extend  and  fe* 
cure  them  ;  let  us  thank  the  Creator,  that  he  con* 
ferred  underjlandin^  on  mankind,  and  made  art 
effential  to  it.  In  them  we  poffefs  the  fecret  and 
the  means  of  fecuring  order  in  the  World. 

Neither  need  we  any  way  repine,  that  many  ex- 
cellently conceived  theories,  morals  ^ot  excepted, 
have  remained  fo  long  without  being  earned  into 
pradice  among  mank'md.  The  child  learns  much, 
which  the  man  alone  can  apply  ^  but  he  has  not 
therefore  learned  in  vain.  The  youth  heedlefsly 
forgets,  what  at  fome  future  period  he  muft  take 
pains  to  recoUeft,  or  learn  a  fecond  time.  So  no 
truth  that  is  treafured  up,  nay  no  truth  that  is  diC- 
covered,  among  a  race  continually  renovating,  is 
wholly  in  vain:  future  circumftances  will  render 
neceflary'  what  is  now  defpifed ;  and  in  the  infinity 
of  things  every  cafe  muft  occur,  that  can  in  any  way 
exercife  the  human  fpecies.  As  in  the  creation  we 
firfl  conceive  the  power ^  that  formed  Chaos,  and 
then  difpofing  ivifJonf^  and  harmonious  gaodnefsi  fo 
the  natural  order  of  mankind  firft  developes  rude 
powers:  diforder  itfelf  muft  guide  them  into  the 
path  of  underftanding;  and  the  farther  the  und^r- 
ftanding  purfues  it's  work,  the  more  it  perceives, 
that  goodnefs  alone  can  beftow  on  it  durability, 
perfedion,  and  beauty. 
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0 

A  wife  Goodnefs  difpofes  the  Fat»  of  Mankind -^  there- 
fore there  is  no  nobler  Merits  no  purer  and  more  dur^ 
able  HappinefSy  than  to  cooperate  in  ifs  Defigtis. 

« 

Th  e  fenfual  contcmplator  of  hiftory,  who  in  it  has 
loft  fight  of  God,  and  begun  todoubt  of  Providence, 
has  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  froni  having  taken 
too  fuperficial  a  vie^y  of  his  fubjeft,  or  from  having 
had  no  juft  conception  of  Providente. .  If  he  have 
confidered  Providence  as  an  apparition,  that  was  to 
meet  him  at  every  turn,  and  continually  interrupt 
the  courfe  of  human  aftions,  to  accompli(h  this  or 
that  particular  objedt  of  hi3  will  and  fancy;  I  con- 
fefs  hiftory  is  the  grave  of  fuch  a  Providence,  but 
certainly  to  the  advantage  of  truth.  For  what  kind 
of  a  Providence  muft  it  be,  that  every  one  could 
employ  as  a  hobgoblin  in  the  .ordei:  of  things,  as  the 
agent  of  his  narrow  defigns,  as  the  ally  of  his  pitiful 
follies ;  fo  that  the  whole  would  ultimately  remain 
without  a  mafter !  The  God,  whom  I  feek  in  hif- 
tory, muft  be  the  fame  as  in  nature :  for  man  is  but 
^  fmall  part  of  the  whole;  and  his  hiftory,  like  that 
of  the  grub,  is  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  web  he  inhabits.  In  it,  therefore,  natural  laws 
muft  prevail,  that  are  inherent  in  the  eflence  of 
things;  and  with  which  the  deity ^is  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  difppnfe,  that  he  reveals  himfelf  in  his 
fupreme  power,  with  invariable  wifdom,  g:'X)dnefs, 
?nd  beauty,  even  in  thofe  which  hihifclf  has  found- 
ed. 
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cd.  Every  thing,  that  can  take  place  upon  Earth, 
muft  take  place  upon  it,  provider!  it  happens  ac- 
cording to  rules,  that  carry  their  perfeftion  within 
themfelves.  '  Let  u^  repeat  thefe  rules,  which  we 
have  already  developed,  as  far  as  they  regard  the 
hiftory  of  mankind :  they  all  bear  in  themfelves  the 
ftamp  of  wifegoodnefs,  of  exalted  beauty,  and  even 
of  intrinfic  neccflity. 

1.  Every  thing,  that  can  live  on  our  Earth,  live*, 
upon  it :  for  every  organization  carries  in  it's  effence 
an  union  of  various  powers,  which  limit  each  other, 
and  thus  limited  are  capable  of  attaining  in  them- 
felves a  maximum  erf"  durability.  Could  they  not 
attain  this,  the  powers  would  fcparate,  and  form 
unions  of  a  different  kind, 

2.  Among  thefe  organized  bodies  man  arofc,*the 
erown  of  the  terreftrial  creation.  Innumerable  powers 
united  in  him,  and  attained  a  maximum,  the  un^ 
derflanding;  as  their  material  parts,  the  humaa 
body,  did  alfo,  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  according 
to  laws  of  the  mod  beautiful  fymmetry  and  order. 
Thus  in  the  charafter  of  man  were  given  the  bafi^ 
of  his  duration  and  happinefs,  tbe  ftamp  of  his  def^i-r 
nation,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  his  earthly  fate. 

3.  This  charaftcr  of  man  is  termed  intelligence : 
for  it  underftands  the  Janguage  of  God  in  the  yea- 
tion,  that  is,  it  feeks  the  rule  of  order,  according 
to  which  things  are  founded  conneftedly  on  thcif 
cffences.  Thus  it's  intrinfic  law  is  the  perception  of 
exiftence  and  truth  5  the  connexion  of  creatures  ac- 
cording tp  their  relations  and  qualities.  It  is  an 
image  of  the- deity :  for  it  inveftigatcs  the  laws  of 

'    ,      nature. 
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nature,  the  ideas  in  conformity  to  which  the  Cre- 
ator  connefted  them,  and  which  he  made  eflential  to 
them.  Reafon,  therefore,  can  no  more  aft  arbitra- 
rily, than  God  himfelf  has  thought  at  random. 

4.  Man  began  to  perceive  and  to  examine  the 
powers  of  nature  from  his  immediate  wants.  His 
aim  extended  no  farther  than  to  his  well  being,  that 
is,  to  the  due  employment  of  his  own  powers  in  ex- 
ercife  and  reft.  He  became  connefted  with  other 
beings;  and  ftill  his  own  ftate  of  exiftence  was  the 
meafure  of  his  connexiqns.  The  rule  of  equity 
preffed  itfelf  upon  him;  for  this  is  nothing  more 
than  praftical  reafon,  the  meafure  of  the  aftions 
and  reaftions  of  iimilar  beings  for  the  gpneral 
fccurity. 

5.  Human  nature  is  conftrufted  on  this  princi- 
ple ;  fo  that  no  individual  can  fuppofe  himfelf  to 
exift  for  the  fake  of  another,  or  of  pofterity.  If  the 
loweft  in  the  rank  of  men  follow^  the  law  of  reafon 
and  juft ice, that  is  within  him;  he  pofTelTes  confif* 
tency ;  that  is,  he  enjoys  durability  and  well  being ; 
he  is  rational,  juft,  and  happy.  Thefe  he  is  not  by 
the  will  of  another  creature,  or  of  the  creator,  but 
by  the  laws  of  a  general  order  of  nature,  founded 
on  that  order  itfelf.  If  he  deviate  from  the  rule  of 
equity,  his  avenging  faults  themselves  <nuft  (how 
him  the  diforder,  and  induce  him  to  feturn  to  rea- 
(pn  and  juftice,  as  the  laws  of  his  exiftence  and  his 
happinefs. 

6.  As  his  nature  is  compofed  of  very  different 
elements,  this  he  feldom  does  in  the  (horteft  way; 
he  vibrates  between  two  extremes^  till  he  accommo- 

dates 
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dates  himfelf  to  his  ftate  of  cxiftence,  and  reaches  the 
temperate  mean,  in  which  he  imagines  his  well  being 
to  confift.  If  he  err  in  this,  he  muft  be  fccretly  con- 
fcious  of  it,  and  fuffer  the  confcquences  of  his  fault. 
Thefe,  however,  he  fuffers  but  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
for  cither  fate  correfts  them  by  means  of  his  own 
endeavours,  or  his  being  no  longer  finds  an  internal 
capacity  of  fubfiftence.  Supreme  wifdom  could 
not  impart  more  beneficial  ufes  to  phyfical  pain  and 
moral  evil,  for  nothing  fuperiour  can  be  conceived. 
7,  Had  one  fingle  man  alone  trodden  the  Earth, 
the  objedl  of  human  exiftence  would  have  been  ac- 
compliflied  in  him;  as  we  mufl  confider  it  to  be 
accompli  filed,  in  fo  many  individuals  and  nations, 
whom  circumftances  of  time  and  place  feparated 
from  the  general  chain  of  the  fpecies.  But  as  every 
thing,  that  can  live  upoQ  the  Earth,  endures  as  long, 
as  it  can  remain  in  it's  flate  of  permanency ;  fo  the 
human  fpecies,  like  every  other  kind  of  living  beings, 
poffeiTes  fuch  intriniic  tranfmiffive  powers,  as  could 
find,  and  have  found,  proportion  and  order  fuitable 
to  the  whole.  Thus  reafon,  the  eflfence  of  man, 
and  it's  organ,  tradition,  Have  been  inherited 
through  a  ferics  of  fucceffive  generations.  The 
Earth  was  gradually  filled,  and  man  became  every 
(hing,  that,  in  fuch  a  period  and  no  other,  he  could  - 
become  upon  Earth. 

'  8 .  Thus  the  propagation  of  families  and  traditions, 
conncfted  human  reafon :  not  as  if  it  were  in  each 
individual  no  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  whole,  a 
whole  exifling  no  where  in  one  fubjedV,  and  there- 
fore by  no  means  the  end  of  the  Creator;  but  bo- 
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caufe  the  difpofition  and  concatenation  of  the  whole 
fpecies  led  to  this.  As  men  are  propagated,  fo 
are  animals ;  yet  no  general  animal  reafon  arifes 
from  their  generations :  but  as  reafon  alone  gives 
permanency  to  mankind,  it  muft  be  propagated,  as 
the  charafteriftic  of  the  fpecies ;  for  without  it  the 
Ipecies  would  ceafe  to  be* 

9.  In  the  fpecies,  as  a  whole,  reafon  has  experi* 
cnced  the  fame  fate,  as  in  it's  individual  members ; 
for  of  individual  members  the  whole  confifts.  It  has 
often  been  difturbed  by  the  wild  paffions  of  men, 
afting  with  ftill  more  violence  from  coajunftion, 
turned  out  of  it*s  way  for  centuries,  and  lain  as  if 
dormant  beneath  it's  aflics.  To  all  thefe  diforders 
Providence  has  applied  no  other  remedy,  thar^  what 
Ihe  adminifters  to  individuals;  namely,  that  each 
fault  (hould  be  followed  by  it's  correfpondent  evil, 
and  every  aft  .  of  indolence,  folly,  malice,  ra(hnefs, 
and  injuftice,  be  it's  own  punifhment.  But  as  the 
fpecies  appears  in  coUe&ive  bodies  in  fuch  circum^ 
ftances,  children  muft  fufFer  for  the  faults  of  their 
parents,  the  people  for  the  folly  of  their  rulers, .  and 
pofterity  for  the  indolence  of  their  anceftors ;  and  if 
they  will  not,  or  cannot,  corredt  the  evil,  they  may 
(iiffer  under  it  for  ages. 

10.  Thus  the  weal  of  the  whole  is  the  greateft  1 
good  of  each  individual :  for  it  is  the  inherent  right  f 
and  duty  of  every  one,  who  fuffers  tinder  it's  evils, 
to  ward  off  thefe  evils  from  himfelf,  and  diminifli 
them  for  his  fellows.  Nature  has^  not  calculated 
for  fovereigns  and  ftates,  but  for  the  welfare  of 
men.    The  former  fuffer  not  fo  fpeedily  for  their 
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vices  and  follies  as  individuals,  becaufe  they  always 
reckon  only  with  the  whole,  in  which  the  mifefies  of 
the  poor  ate  long  fuppreffec}  5  but  the  Hate  ulti- 
mately fufFers,  and  with  fo  much  more  violent  a  con- 
cuffion.  in  all  thefe  things  the  laws  of  retaliation 
difplay  thcmfelves,  as  do  the  laws  of  motion  on'  the 
fliock  of  the  flighteft  phyfical  fubftancc;  and  the 
greatefl.  fovercign  of  Europe  is  not  lefs/  fubjeft  to 
the  natural  laws  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  the  lead 
of  his  people.  This  condition  merely  binds  him,  to 
bean  economift  of  thefe  natural  laws;  and,  by  that 
power,  which  ne  enjoys  only  through  the  me^ns  of 
other  men,  to  be  for  other  men  a  wife  and  good 
terreflrial  divinity. 

1 1 .  In  general  hiftory,  too,  as  in  the  lives  of 
carelefs  individuals,  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  man- 
kind  are  exhaufted ;  till  at  length  they  are  com- 
pelled "by  neceffity,  to  learn  -reafdn  and  juftice* 
Whatever  can  happen,  happens;  and  prt>duces, 
what  from  it's  nature  it  can  produce.  This  law  of 
nature  hinders  not  even  the  moil  eccentric  power 
in  it*s  operation ;  but  it  confines  all  by  the  rule, 
that  one  oppofing  effed  deftroys  another,  and  what 
is  ufeful  alone  ultimately  remains.  The  evil,  that 
deftroys  another,  muft  fubmit  to-order,  or  deftrojr 
itfelf.  The  rational  and  virtuous  are  uniformly 
happy  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  virtue  requires 
external  reward,  no  more  than  reafon  covets  it.  If 
their  works  be  not  accompanied  by  extertml  fuc- 
ccfs,  not  to  them,  but  to  their  age  will  be  the  lofs : 
yet  neither  the  difcord  nor  folly  of  man  can  for 
ever  counterad  them ;  they  will  fucceed,  when  tkeir 

time  arrives. 
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12.  Still  human  Reafon  purfues  her  courfe  in 
the  fpecies  in  general :  flie  invents,  befote  flie  can 
apply;  fhedifcovers^  though  evil  bands  may  long 
abuie  her  difcoveries.  Abufe  will  corrcft  itfelf ; 
and,  through  the  unwearied  zeal  of  ever-growing 
Reafon,  diforder  will  in  time  become  order.  By 
contending  againft  paffions,  (he  ftrengthens  and 
enlightens  herfelf :  from  being  oppreffed  in  this  place, 
flie  will  fly  to  that,  and  extend  the  fphere  of  her 
fway  over  the  Earth.  There  is  nothing  enthufi- 
aftical  in  the  hope,  that,  wherever  men  dwell,  at 
fome  future  period  will  dwell  men  rational,  juft, 
and  happy  :  happy,  not  through  the  means  of  their 
own  reafon  alone,  but  of  the  common  reafon  of 
their  whole  fraternal  race. 

I  bend  before  this  lofty  jfketch  of  the  general 
wifdom  of  Nature  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  my 
fellow  creatures  the  more  willingly,  as  I  perceive, 
that  it  is  l^ature's  univerfal  plan.  *  The  law  that^ 
fuftained  the  mundane  fyftenijj  and  formed  each 
cryftal,  each  worm;  each  flake  of  fnow,  formed  and 
fuftained  alfo  the  human  fpecies :  it  made  it*s  own 
nature  the  bafis  of  it's  continuance,  and  progreffive 
a£tion,  as  long  a^  men  (hall  exid.  All  the  works  of 
God  haye  their  liability  in  themfelves,  and  in  their 
beautiful  con(iftency  :  for  they  all  repofe,  within 
their  determinate  limits,  on  the  equilibrium  of 
contending  powers,  by  their  intrin(ic  energy,  which 
reduces  thcfe  to  order.  Guided  by  this  clew,  \ 
wander  through  the  labyrinth  ofhiftory,  and  eveiy 
where  perceive  divine  harmonious  order :  for  what 
can  any  where  occur^  does  occur  -,  what  can  ope- 
rate 
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rate,  operates.  But  reafon  and  juftice  alone  endure  I 
madiiefs  and  folly  deftroy  the  £:irth  and  them-* 
felves. 

Thus  when  I  hear  si  Brutus  at  Philippi,  with  the 
dagger  in  his  haiid,  looking  up  to  the  ftarry  iky, 
fay,  according  to  the  fabled  ftory,  •  O  Virtue,  I 
believed  thee  fomethiijg;  but  now  I  perceive,  that 
thou  art  a  dream  !*  I  cannot  difcover  the  calm 
philofopher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  complaint* 
Had  he  poffefled  true  virtue,  this,  as  well  as  his 
reafon,  would  ever  have  found  it's  own  reward,  and 
muft  have  rewarded  him  even  at  that  moment.  But 
if  his  virtue  were  mere  roman  patriotifm,  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  that  the  weaker  yielded  to  the  more 
ftrong,  that  the  indolent  funk  before  the  more 
alert  ?  Thus  the  viftory  of  Antony,  with  all  it's 
confeqijences,  belonged  to  the  order  of  things,  and 
to  the  natural  fate  of  Rome. 

In  like  manner  when  among  us  the  virtuous 
man  fo  often  complsuns,  that  his  labours  mifcarry  ; 
ihat  brutal  force  and  oppreffion  prevail  upon  Earth  ; 
and  that  mankind  feem  to  be  given  merely  as  a 
prey  to  the  paflSons,  and  to  folly:  let  the  genius 
of  his  underftanding  appear  to  him,  and  interrogate 
him  friendly,  whether  his  virtue  be  of  the  right 
kind,  and  connected  with  that  intelligence,  that 
aftivity,  which  alone  deferve  the  name  of  virtue* 
Every  labour,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  does  not  fucceed 
on  all  occaiions ;  but  do  thy  beft,  that  it  may  fuc- 
ceed, and  promote  it's  time,  it's  place,  and  that  in- 
ternal ftability,  in  which  real  good  alone  fubiifts. 
Rude  powers  can  be  regulated  only  by  reafon :  but 

they 
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they  require  an  aftual  counterpoife,  that  is  pru- 
dence, zeal,  and  the  whole  force  of  goodnefs,  to 
reduce  them  to  order,  and  maintain  them  in  it 
with  falutary  control. 

It  Is  a  beautiful  dream  of  future  life,  that  we 
fhall  there  enjoy  iricndly  intt^rc  jurfo  wir Ii  all  the 
wile  and  good,  who  have  ever  acud  \v>v  vr.c  bonctit 
of  mankind, and  goner*to  the  regions  above  \v:l1i  the 
Iweet  reward  of  avirvrnplifhed  labours:  but  hiftoiy 
in  a  certain  degree  unlocks  vo  ii.s  •  lis  arbour  of 
pleafing  converfation  and  intimacy  with  the  in- 
telligent and  juft  of  all  ages.  Here  Plato  (lands 
before  me  :  -  there  I  liften  to  the  friendly  interroga- 
tions of  Socrates,  and  participate  in  his  laft  fate, 
When  Marcus  Antoninus  confers  in-  fecret  with  his 
own  heart,  he  confers  alfo  with  minej  and  the  poor 
Epidtetus  iiTues  commands  more  powerful  than  thofe 
of  a  king.  The  afflifted  Tully,  the  unfortunate 
Boethi us,  confidentially  difclofetome  th§  (ircum- 
dances  of  their  lives,  their  forrows,  and  (heir  confo* 
lations.  How  ample,  yet  how  narrow,  i;  th@  human 
heart !  How  individual,  yet  how  reciirrent,  are  all 
it's  paflions  and  deiires,  it's  faults  and  foibles,  it*s 
hope  and  it's  enjoyment !  The  problem  of  hu- 
manity has  been  folved  a  thoufand  ways  around  me, 
yet  every  where  the  refult  of  man's  endeavours  is 
the  lame  :  *  the  eflence,  the  objedt,  and  the  fate  of 
our  fpecies,  reft  on  underftanding  and  juftice.* 
There  is  no  nobler  ufe  of  hiftory  than  this :  it  un- 
folds to  us  as  it  were  the  counfels  of  Fate,  and 
teaches^us,  iniignificant  as  we  are,  to  a£t  according 
to  God's  eternal  laws.    By  teaching  us  the  faults 
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and  confequences  of  every  fpecies  of  irrationality, 
it  a(Ggns  u$  our  Ihort  and  tranquil  fcene  en  that 
great  theatre,  where  Reafon  and  Goodnefs,-  con- 
tending indeed  with  wild  powers,  ftill,  from  their 
nature»  create  order,  i^nd  hold  on  in.  the  path  of 
viftory. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  wandeni^g  througli  tho 
obfcure  field^of  ancient  nations ;  we  jy^w  joyfully 
advance  to  approaching  day,  and  view  the  harveft, 
that  the  feed  of  antiquity  h^  produced  for  fuc- 
ceeding  ^es.  Rome  deftroyed  the  balance  of  na* 
tions  y  and  under  her  a  World  bled  to  death  :  what 
new'  ftate  will  arife  from  this  balance  deflxoyed  ? 
what  new  creature  will  fpring  from  the  j^fti^s  of  fa 
many  nations  ? 
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AS  we  now  come  to  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  World,  fome  of  whom 
were  our  anceftors,  from  whom  we  have  derived  our 
manners  and  'political  conftitutions,  I  deem  it  un- 
neceflary,  to  apologize  for  faying  the  truth,  For 
what  would  it  avail,  to  write  of  the  africans  and 
afiatics  with  boldnefs,  if  we  were  obliged  to  fupprefs 
our  opinions  concerning  times  and  people,  that 
concern  us  much  more  nearly,  than  all  that  has  long 
been  configned  to  the  duft  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
the  Taurus  ?  Hiftory  demands  truth  ;  and  to  a 
philofophy  of  hiftory  the  impartial  love  of  truth  at 
leaft  is  requifite. 

Nature  herfelf  has  feparated  this  region  by  a 
mound  of  rocks,  known  by  the  names  of  Muftag, 
Altai,  Kitzigtag,  Ural,  Cauqafiis,  Taurus,  Hsemus, 
and  farther  on  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  gi- 
gantic Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  To  the  north  of 
thefe,  in  fo  different  a  foil  and  climate,  the  inha- 
bitants muft  necefTarily  aflume  a  form  and  mode 
of  life  altogether  foreign  to  thofe  of  more  fputhern 
nations :  for  there  is  nothing  on  thp  whole  Earth, 
by  means  of  which  Nature  has  created  fuch  lafting 
differences,  as  mquntains.     Here  fhe  fits  on  her 
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eternal  throne,  fends  forth  her  ftreams  and  meteors, 
and  frequently  diftributes  to  nations  oppofite  pro- 
penfities  and  fortunes,  as  to  climates  oppofite 
qualities.  If,  therefore,  we  be  told,  that  people 
beyond  the  mountains,  who  had  dwelt  for  hun- 
dreds or  thoufands  of  vears  in  the  vaft  faline  and 
fandy  plains  ofTatary,  or  in  the  woods  anddeferts 
of  northern  Europe,  had  introduced  into  the  fined 
territories  of  the  roman  and  grecian  empires  a  vap» 
dal,  gothic,  fcythian,  tatarian  way  of  life,  various 
marks  of  wlucli  are  dill  perceptible  in  Europe;  we 
(hall  neither  be  furpriicd  at  this,  nor  deceitfully 
afcribe  to  ourfelves  a  falfe  appearance  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  like  Rinaldo,  look  into  the  mirror  of 
truth,  obfcrve  in  it  our  form,  and,  if  we  ftill  bear 
about  us  here  and  there  the  jingling  decorations  of 
the  barbarifm  of  our  fathers,  nobly  exchange  them 
for  genuine  cultivation  and  humanity,  the  only  real 
ornfirtients  of  our  fpccies. 

But  before  we  enter  the  edifice,  celebrated  under 
the  appellation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe^  that 
has  become  an  objeft  of  aftonifhment  or  of  dread 
by  it's  cfFe A  upon  the  whole  Earth ;  let  us  endea- 
vour to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the  people,  who 
have  aftively  or  paffively  contributed  to  the 
ercftion  of  this  gigantic  temple.  The  volume  of 
our  northern  hiftory,  it  muft  be  avowed,  is  fmall : 
with  the  moft  celebrated  nations  it  reaches  no 
farther  than  to  the  romans;  and  as  little  as  a  man 
knows  of  the  annals  of  his  birth  and  infancy,  ^s  little 
is  known  by  thefe  barbarous  and  unfettled  nations. 
The  remains  of  the  moft  ancient  are  fcarcely  to  be 

met 
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met  with,  except  among  fountains,  or  in  nooks  of 
land,  in  rude  or  impenetrable  regions,  where  their 
ancient  language^  and  the  retention  of  a  few  old 
ciiftoms,  barely  indicate  their  origin:  their  con- 
querors, in  the  mean  timye,  have  every  where  feized 
on  the  more  extenfive  and  fertile  country;  and  if 
not  expelled  by  others,  poffefe  them  ftili  by  the 
right  of  war,  derived  from  their  fathers,  and  govern 
them  with  greater  equity,  more  or  lefs  in  the  tatarian 
manner,  or  from  gradual  improvement  in  juftice 
and  policy.  Farewel,  you  milder  regions  beyond 
the  mountains,  India  and  Ada,  Greece  and  the 
Ihores  of  Italy  !  if  we  vifit  moft  of  you  again,  it  will 
be  in  a  different  character,  it  will  be  as  northern 
conquerors. 


im 
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BafqUes,  Gael^  and  Cimbri. 

Oi^  all  the  numerous  tribes,.that  Once  inhabited  the 
peninfula  of  Spain,  there  are  nqne,  who  have  the 
leaft  claim  to  antiquity  remaining,  the  bafques  ex- 
cepted. Thefe,  ftill  dwelling  about  the  Pyrenees 
in  Spain  and  France,  have  retained  their  ancient 
language,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  iii  the  World. 
It  is  probable,  they  once  extended  over  the  greateft 
part  of  Sp^in;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of 
many  rivers  and  towns,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
changes  they  have  undergone,  are  obvioufly  of 
bifquc  origin*.     From  them  is  faid  to  be  derived 

the 

*  See  Invifiigaxionts  hiftoricat  dt  las  Antlqu^dades  de  Natuarra^ 
'Hifiorical  Inycftigation  ot  the  AntiqaitUs  of  Navarre/  by 
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the  word  ^/vsTj  the  name  of  a  metaf,  which,  to- 
gether with  iron,  has  cfFefted  moft  of  thd  revolu- 
tions, that  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  in  all 
the  reft  of  the  World :  for  Spain  is  reported,  to  have 
been  the  firft  country  in  Europe,  where  mines  were 
worked,  being  very  conveniently  fituate  for  the 
phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  earlieft  mercantile 
nations  in  this  part  of  the  Globe,  to  whom  it  was 
anciently  a  Peru, 

The  people  themfelves,  who  are  well  known  under 
the  appellation  of  vafconcs  and  cantabri,  fiave  (hown 
themfelves  in  ancient  hiflory  alert,  adive,  valiant, 
and  lovers  of  freedom.  They  accompanied  Han- 
nibal into  Italy,  and  their  name  appears  terrible  in 
the  roman  poets.  To  them  and  the  fpanifli  celts 
it  was  owing,  that  the  romans  found  the  fubjugation 
of  Spain  fo  difficult :  Auguftus  was  the  firft  who 
triumphed  over  them,  and  this  probably  in  appear- 
ance only,  for  fuch  as  would  not  ferve  the  romlns 
retired  to  the  mountains.  As  the  vandals,  alans, 
fuevi,  goths,and  other  teutonic  nations, purfued  their 
roving  courfe  through  the  Pyrenees,  and  fome  of 
them  founded  kingdoms  in  their  neighbourhood,* 
they  were  ftill  the  brave,  reftlefs  people,  that  had  not 
loft  their  courage  under  the  yoke  of  the  romans:  ] 
and  when  Charlemagne  returned  through  their  coun- 
try from  his  vifl:ory  over  the  faracens  in  'Spain,  they 
were  iUil  the  fame,  their  artful  attack  occafioned  the 

Mofet,  Pampeluoey  1665,  book  I :   Oibenarti  Notitla  utritfymi 
Vafcom^f  *  Oihenart's  Account  ofthe  two  Gafconies/  Par.  165S,     j 
book  I :  and  particularly  Larramendi's  Ditcionario  trilitiine,  Jt 
las  Pir/ecdones  de  el  Bn/cuence,  '  Trilingual  IXflionary,  of  the 
Perfe^ions  of  tlie  Bafque  Language/  Part  !!• 

'  a  defeat 
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defeat  at  Roncevallosj  fo  famous  in  ancient  romance, 
where  the  great  Roland  was  flain.  They  afterwards 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  frSnks  in  Spain  and  Aqui- 
tain,  as  they  had  before  to  the  fuevi  and  goths^  they 
were  by  no  means  idle  in  the  recovery  of  the  coun* 
try.  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laracens ;  and  even  in 
the  mod  barbarous  ages  of  the  deepeft  monachal 
oppreflion  they  retained  their  charaden  When, 
after  a  long  night,  the  dawn  of  fciencc  beamed  on 
Europe,  the  lively  poetry  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vencals  diffufed  it  in  fome  degree  over  their  land, 
which' in  later  times  has  given  many  a  gay  and 
enlightened  genius  to  France*  It  is  to  be  wiQied, 
that  we  knew  more  of  the  language,  manners^  and 
hiftory,  of  thefe  lively  and  impetuous  people,  and 
that,  as  Macpherfon  has  done  among  the  Caledo- 
nians, a  fecond  Larramendi  would  fearch  after  the 
tesiains  of  their  ancient  national  gafcon  fpirit.*  Tt 
is  probable^  that  the  ftory  of  the  celebrated  battle 
df  Roland,  which,  from  the  monkifh  epopee  of 
archbilhop  Turpin,  gave  birth  to  fo  many  romances 
and  heroic  poems  in  the  middle  ages,  has  been  dill 
prcferved  among  them :  and  if  not,  their  country 
was  at  lead  the  Scsean  gate,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  Europe  with 
adventures, 'related  there  to  have  takefi  place. 

*  Larramendi^  in  the  prolix  eflky  on  the  perfedUon  of  the 
lafque  language  quoted  in  the  preceding  note>  could  not  think 
of  fuch  a  thing,  §  18— 20*  Tiiat  in  Yaz  Arte  iiel  Ba/cuena, 
^  Varieties  of  the  Bafque/  he  mentioned  nothing  of  it,  may  be 
feen  from  Dteze's  G^bicbti  dtr  Spani/ckn  DUbthmft,  'HiHory 
of  Spanifli  Poetry,'  p.  1 1 1,  and  following  i  and  perhaps  all  re* 
membrancc  of  it  is  loii, 

Y  4  The 
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The  gacl,  who,  undck*  tlie  name  of  gauls  and  celts, 
were  much  better  known  and  more  celebrated  than 
the  balques,  experienced  in  the  end  a  fimilar  fate* 
In  Spain  they  poflcfled  an  extenfivc  and  fine  coun- 
tr}%  in  which  they  withftood  the  arms  of  the  remans 
with  no  fmall  fame.  In  Gaul,  which  derived  it's 
name  from  them,  they  employed  Caefar  ten  )xars ; 
and  in  Britain  they  maintained  themfelves  ftill  longer 
againft  his  fucceflbrs,  all  whofe  labours  ultimately 
proved  vain,  as  they  were  forced  at  laft  to  abandon 

4 

the  illand.  Befide  thefe,  Helvetia,  the  upper  part 
of  Italy^  and  the  lower  part  of  Germany  along  the 
Danube  as  far  as.Jllyricum  and  Pannojiia,  were  oc- 
cupied by  their  different  tribes  and  colonies,  if  not 
every  where  fully  peopled  by  them;  and  in  ancient 
times  they  were  of  all  enemies  tlie  inoft  dreaded  by 
the  romans.  Their  leader  Brennus  laid  Rome  in 
afhes,  and  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  future  fo- 
vereign  of  the  World.  One  body  of  them  pene- 
trated into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  Afia  Minor,  where 
they  were  more  than  once  formidable  under  the  name 
of  galatians. 

Their  nice  was  moft  durably  fixed,  however,  in 
Gaul  and  the  britifh  iflands,  where  they  certainly 
did  not  remain  wholly  uncivilized.  Here  they 
had  their  memorable  druidical  religion,  and  in  Bri- 
tairt  their  chief  druids :  here  they  had  efl:ablilhed 
that  remarkable  conftitution,  of  which  monuments 
ftill  exift,  in  thofc  heaps  of  ft  ones,  part  of  them 
of  vaft  magnitude,  that  are  to  be  feen  iii  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands;  monuments, 
that,  like  tlie  pyramids  of  Eg}Tpt,  will  yet  remain 
,  probably 
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probably  for  thoufands  of  years,  and  be  for  ever  per- 
haps inexplicable  enigmas.  They  had  a  kind  of  po- 
I^^tical  and  military  conftitution  of  their  own,  which 
was  at  length  overturned  by  the  romans,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcords,  tliat  arofe  between  their 
chiefs :  they  were  by  no  means  deftitute  of  phyfical 
knowledge,  and  fuch  arts  as  appear  fuitable  to  their 
condition ;  and  ftill  lets  were  they  in  want  of  poe- 
try and  fong,the  foul  of  barbarous  nations.  Thefe, 
in  the  mouths  of  their  bards,  were  particularly  de- 
dicated to  the  chaunting  of  deeds  of  valour,  and 
celebrating  the  achievements  of  their  fathers*. 
Oppofed  to  Csefar  and  his  army^  arrayed  with  all 
the  military  art  of  the  romans,  it  muft  be  confefled 
they  appear  as  half,  favages :  but  compared  with 
other  northern  nations,  and  with  feveral  german 
tribes,  they  wear  a  different  afpeft,  evidently  ex- 
celling them  in  quicknefs  and  addrefs,  and  in  arts, 
civilization,  and  political  inftitutions :  for  as  the 

*  Befide  what  has  been  colle^ed  or  imagined  concerning  the 
celts  by  older  writers,  as  Pelletier,  Pezron,  Martin,  Picard, 
&c ;  and  what  hat  been»  faid  of  tlie  origin  and  inilitutions  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  by  engliih,  foots,  and  iri(h« 
at  Barnngton»  Cordiner,  Henry,  Jones,  Macpherfon,  Maitland« 
Lhwyd,  Owen,  Shaw>  Vallancey,  Whitaker*  and  others ;  we 
Play  venture  to  cite  a  german  work,  which  may  be  termed 
critical  beyond  them  all,  Sprengel's  Hiilory  of  Great  Britain 
'(Continuation  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Vol.  XLVIl),  the  be* 
ginning  of  which  tacitly  correds  a  number  of  old  erronrs  re(ped- 
ing  the  gael  and  cimbri.  The  author  gives»  too,  in  his  ufual 
flianner«  an  account  of  the  remaining  monuments  of  the  britons, 
conveying  in  few  words  informatiouj  to  which  the  reader  may 
^ruft  with  fafety. 

charafter 
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charafter  of  the  germans  ftill  rdfembles  in  many 
leading  features  the  pidure  drawn  by  Tacitus,  fo^ 
in  fpite  of  all  the  changes  induced  by  time,  the 
ancient  gaul  is  (111!  difcerniblc  in  his  modern  de* 
fcendants.  But  the  numerous  and  widely  (pread 
nations  of  this  race  necefiarily  differed  much,  ac- 
cording to  place,  time,  circumftances,  and  their 
various  degrees  of  civilization,  fo  that  the  gael  on 
the  coafts  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, could  have  little  in  common  with  a  gallic  of 
celtiberian  people,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  more  cultivated  nations  or  towns. 

The  fate  of  the  gael  in  their  extenfive  region  ter* 
minafed  lamentably.  According  to  the  earlieft  ac- 
counts we  have  of  them,  they  had  on  either  fide 
the  Channel  the  belga*  or  cimbri  on  their  borders, 
who  appear  to  have  prcfled  upon  them  on  all  handsi 
On  either  fide  this  ftrait,  too,  they  were  conquered, 
firft  by  the  romans,  and  afterwards  by  fcveral  teu- 
tonic nations;  by  whom  we  fee  them  frequently 
oppreflfed  with  great  violence,  enfeebled,  or  extir- 
pated and  expelled ;  fo  that  the  gaelic  language  is 
now«to  be  found  only  in  the  extreme  parts  of  theif 
pofleflions,  in  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the 
bare  highlands  of  Scotland.  Goths,  franks,  bur- 
gundians,  alemans,  faxons,  normans,  and  other  ger- 
man  nations,  %^arioufly  intermixed,  have  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  their  lands,  enkdicated  their  language, 
and  extirpated  their  name. 

Oppreffion,  however,  fucceedcd  not  wholly  to 
efface  From  the  Earth  every  living  monument  of 
the  intrinfic  charader  of  this  people:  foft  as  the 

tone 
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tone  of  the  harp  broke  from  the  grave  a  tender, 
mournful  voice,  the  voice  of  Oflian,  the  fon  of  Fin* 
gal,  and  fome  of  his  contemporaries.  It  not  only 
places  before  our  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  glafs,  repre- 
fentations  of  ancient  deeds  and  manners ;  but  the 
general  fentiments  and  modcof  thinking  of  a  people 
at  fuch  a  point  of  cultivation,  in  fuch  a  country, 
and  with  fuch  manners,  vibrate  through  our  hearts 
and  minds.  Oflian  and  his  contemporaries  convey 
to  us  more  information  refpefting  the  interiour 
ftate  of  the  ancient  gael,  than  a  hiftorian  could  give, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  affefting  preachers  of  hu- 
manity, as  it  exifts  even  in  the  moft  fimple^ forms 
of  fociety.  There  tender  firings  are  ftretched  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  every  chord  emits  a  plaintive 
note.  •  What  Homer  was  to  the  greeks,  a  gaelic 
Oflian  might  have  been  to  his  countrymen,  had 
the  gael  been  greeks,  and  had  Oflian  been  a  Ho- 
mer. But  as  Ofllan's  fong  refounded  only  the  dy- 
ing words  of  an  oppreflTed  people,  amid  the  mifty 
mountains  of  a  defert,  illumining  as  with  a  hallowed 
flame  the  graves  of  his  fathers;  while  Homer,  born 
in  Ionia,  in  the  bofom  of  a  riling  nation,  conlifling 
of  many  floxuilhing  ftates  and  iflands,  in  the  ra- 
diance of  the  morning-beam,  depifted  under  a  far 
different  fky,  and  in  a  very  difierent  language,  vvhat 
he  beheld  before  him  clear,  open,  and  diflindV,  and 
what  other  men  of  genius  afterwards  applied  in  fuch 
various  ways :  he,  who  feeks  a  grecian  Homer  in 
the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  unqueftionably  fcpeks 
one  in  a  wrong  place.    3ound  (till,  however,  thou 

mifl:- 
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miftenveloped  harp  of  Offian;  happy  in  all  age» 
he,  who  liftens  to  thy  gentle  notes*. 

The  name  of  the  cimbri  denotes  them,  tO\  be  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains ;  and  if  they  were  the 
fame  with  the  belgians,  wc  find  them  along  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Alps  to  it's 
mouth,  nay  once  perhaps  to  the  Cimbrian  cherfo- 
nefe,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  originally  a  much 
more  extenfive  land.  By  german  tribes,  fettling 
clofe  upon  them,  they  were  driven  in  bodies  acrofs 
the  fea ;  fo  that  they  ftraitened  the  gacl  in  Britain, 
and  foon  acquired  pofleflion  of  it's  eaft  and  fouthern 
coafts :  and  as  the  tribes  on  both  fides  the  watef 
preferved  their  connexion,  and  were  more  expert  in 
many  arts  than  the  gael,  there  was  nothing,  which, 
from  their  fituation,  they  could  purfue  with  greater 
fuccefs  than  piracy.  They  appear  to  have  been 
more  favage  than  the  gacl,  and  improved  little  in 
tuanners  under  the  romans;  and  when  thfefe  left 

*  Jt  feems  fingalar,  that,  while  two  nations^  the  (cots  and 
irlflij  contend  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Offian 
and  to  Fingal»  neither  has  yet  jailified  it's  claim,  by  pcblifiung 
the  beautiful  fongs  of  OiIian»  wtb  their  original  mdodits^  which 
are  faid  to  be  fliJl  in  ufe.  Thefe  could  not  eaiily  bci  forged  ;  and 
xhRjlruSure  oftht  poems  in  the  original 'language  ^  with  a  glof- 
faryi  and  fuitable  notes^  would  not  ferve  merely  as  a  j^fica- 
tion,  bat  would  give  us  more  information  refpe^ing  the  lans*- 
guage,  muiic,  and  poetryi  of  the  gael,  than  their  Ariliotle; 
Blair.  Such  a  gaelic  anthology  would  not  only  be  a  claflic  work 
fpr  the  native  admirers  of  thefe  poems,  by  means  of  which 
what  the  language  has  to  boaft  of  as  mod  beautiful  would  be 
long  preferved  ;  but  even  foreigners  would  find  in  it  nluch,  that 
would  be  highly  acceptable^  and  fuch  a  book  would  ever  remain 
of  great  importance  to  the  kijiory  of  man. 

their 
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their  ifland,  they  funk  into  fuch  barbarifm  and  de- 
pravity, that  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  to  their 
alfiftance  'at  one  time  the  remans,  at  another,  to 
their  own  coft,  the  faxohs.  From  thefe  german 
auxiliaries  they  fuffered  much.  Tiicy  came  over 
in  hordes,  and  foon  ravaged  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword :  neither  men,  nor  inftitutions,  were  fpared 
by  them  :  the  land  was  made  a  defert ;  and  at  length 
we  find  fuch  of  the  poor  cimbri,  as  were  not  ex- 
tirpated, pent  up  in  the  weftern  corner  of  Britain, 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  or  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Brittany. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  hatred,  which  the  cimbri 
conceived  for  their  treacherous  affiftants,  the  faxons, 
and  which  they  cherilhed  with  great  warmth  for 
centuries,  after  they  were  confined  to  their  naked 
mountains.  Here  they  long  maintained  their  in- 
'  dependance,  language^  form  of  government,  and 
manners,  of  which  we  have  ftill  a  remarkable  dc- 
fcription  in  the  regulations  of  the  courts  of  their 
kings  and  thpjr  officers  * ;  but  at  length  their  end 
arrived.  Wales  was  conquered,  and  united  with 
England :  the  language  of  the  cimbri  alone  was  r: 
preferved,as  it  is  to  this  day,  both  in  Wales  and  in  ^  / 
Brittany.  It  is  flill  prefervcd,  but  in  remains  that 
pofTefs  little  fecurity  :  and  it  would  .be  well,  if  it's 
charaAcriftics  were  configned  to  books -f;  for,  like 

•  Sprcngd's  Gefihkhtt  von  Grefshritannien,  « Hiilory  of  Great 
Britain/  p.  37J-92. 

f  In  Borlaftv  Bollet,  LIoyd>  Roftrenen«  le  Brigant,  the 
tranilation  of  the  Bible^  &c.  The  poetic  tales  of  king  Arthur 
and  his  knights^  however>  have  been  little  examined  in  their 
priginal  form. 

the 
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the  languages  of  all  nations  thus  expelled  by  others, 
it  will  infallibly  be  annihilated,  and  this  firft  of  all 
probably  in  Brittany.  The  charafters  of  nations  are 
gradually  extinguilliecl  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things :  their  lineaments  wear  out,  and  they  are  caft 
into  the  crucible  of  Time,  where  they  fubfide  into 
a  dead  mals,  or  are  rendered  pure  for  the  reception 
of  a  frelh  impreffion. 

The  moft  memorable,  of  what  has  beeii  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  cimbri,  is  the  account  of  their 
king  Arthur,  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table, 
which  has  had  wonderful  efTedt  on  the  imaginations 
of  men.  It  was  naturally  late,  before  the  tales  of 
tliele  appeared  in  books,  and  they  did  not  receive 
their  romantic  garb,  till  after  the  time  of  the  croi- 
.  fades ;  but  they  belonged  originally  to  the  cimbri, 
for  Arthur  reigned  in  Cornwall,  where,  and  ia  Wales, 
a  hundred  places  {till  retain  his  name  in  popular 
ftory.  Animated  by  the  romantic  invention  of  the 
normans,  it  is  probable,  the  tale  received  it*s  firft 
cmbelliftiments  in  Brittany,  which  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  of  the  cimbri ;  whence  it  fpread  with  nume- 
rous additions  over  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  poets 
of  more  refined  ages.  Fables  from  the  caft  were 
engrafted  into  it ;  legends  were  called  in,  to  give 
it  their  fandion ;  and  thus  arofe  the  beautiful  (eries 
of  knights,  giants,  fairies,  dragons,  and  adventures, 
with  the  enchanter  Merlin,  likewife  a  welchman,  for 
centuries  the  delight  of  knights  and  ladies.  It  would 
be  vain  to  inquire  precifely  when  kbg  Arthur 

lived ; 
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lived :  but  to  trace  the  foundation,  the  hiftory,  and 
the  effefts,^  of  thcle  tales  and  fiftions(,  through  all 
the  nations  and  ages  in  which  they"  flouriOied,  and 
place  them  in  their  proper  tight  as  hillorical  phe- 
Aomena,  would  be  an  adventure  of  no  fmall  fame, 
equally  pleafing  and  inftruftive,  and  to  which  (h^ 
way  hgs  already  been  cleared  *. 


C  H  A  P  T   E  R     If. 

Fins  J  LettonianSj  and  PruJJians. 

The  race  of  fins,  to  whom,  however,  this  name 
is  as  little  known  as  that  of  laps  to  a  branch  of 
them,  for  they  call  themfelves  fuomiy  extends,  even 
in  the-  prefent  day,  along  the  northern  extremity 
<rf  Europe,  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  and  into  Afia. 
In  early  times,  it  certainly  fpread  ftill  farther,  and 
more  to  the  fouth.  In  Europe,  befide  the  fins  and 
Japs,  the  ingrians,  efthonians,  and  livonians,  belong 

*  T.  Warton*8  eflay  on  the  origin  of  romantic  £dion  in 
Europe,  prefixed  to  his  Hiflory  of  Engliih  Poetry,  and  tranf- 
]ated  in  Efchenburg's  Brittijcb.  Muftum^  Vol.  111,  V,  has  fome 
ufeful  materials ;  but  as  he  evidently  adopts  a  miflaken  {y^txn^ 
the  whole  mnlt  aiTiune  a  different  form.  In  Percel's  and  the 
fliore  modern  BibUotbeqiu  dts  Romans^  *  Bibliotheca  of  Re- 
inances,*  in  the  remarks  of  different  englilhmen  on  Chancer, 
Spenfer,  Shakfpeare,  &c.»  in  their  archxologiae,  in  the  remarkf 
of  Du  Frefneand  others  on  feveral  ancient  hiftorians,  fufficient 
data  and  materiab  might  be  found.  A  ihort  hiftory  by  Spren* 
gel  would  reduce  this  chaos  .to  order,  and  nn^ueftionably  ex- 
luUt  it  in  an  inftru&ive  ligbu 

to 
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to  this  race ;  and  farther  on  the  fyrans,  permians, 
woguls,  wotiacs,  cheremiffes,  morduans,  condian 
ofliacs,  and  others,  are  related  to  it ;  and  the  hun- 
garians,  or  magyars,  appear  to  be  from  the  fame 
ftem,  on  comparing  their  language  Avith  that,  of  the 
fins*. 

It  is  not  dear  how  far  down  in  Norway  and 
'  Sweden  the  laps  and  $ns  once  dwelt  s  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  fcandinavian  germans  were  continually 
prefling  tliem  farther  towards  the  northern  fironticr, 
which  they  dill  inhabit.  They  ap[)ear  to  have 
poffefled  mof*  adivity  on  the  coafts  of  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  where  they  followed  piracy,  and 
carried  on  a  little  trade.  In  Pcrmia,  or  Biarma- 
land,  their' idol  Jumala  had  a  barbaroufly  fplendid 
temple.  Hither,  likewife,  the  northern  german  ad- 
venturers principally  came,  to  barter,  to  plunder, 
and  to  demand  tribute.  Thefc  people,  however, 
nowhere  attained  any  mature  or  fubftantial  civili- 
zation, for  which  their  unfavourable  fituation,  not 
their  capacity,  mud  be  blamed.  They  were  not 
warriors,  like  the  germans ;  for,  after  fo  many  ages 

♦  See  Bucttncr's  Fcrgleicbungs-tabelUn  tier  Schriflariem^ 
*  Comparative  Tables  of  Modes  of  Writing;*  Gatterer*s  f/w 
Lifting  %ttr  Vni^vtrfalhifiorie^  *  Introdadlton  to  UniYcrfal  Hif- 
tory  ;•  Schlcetzer's  allgfmeiftt  Nonii/che  Ge/chicbte,  *  General  Hif- 
tory  of  the  North ;'  &c.  The  book  laft  quoted,  being  the 
31ft  vol.  of  the  Continuation  of  the  Univerfal  Riftory,  contains 
a  valuable  colIe£lion  of  inquiries/ by  the  author  and  others, 
concerning  the  dcfcent  and  ancient  hiftory  of  the  northern 
nations^  which  excites  a  w ifh  for  more  fuch  compilations  of 
the  labours  of  an  Ihre^  Suhm>  Lagerbring,  &c. 

of 
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of  oppreflion,  all  the  popular  tales  and  fongs  of  the 
laps,  fins,  and  efthonians,  prove  them  to  be  a  gentle 
people.  Befides,  as  their  tribes  lived  for  the  moft 
part  without  connexion,  and  many  of  them  without 
any  political  conftitution,  what  aftually  happened, 
when  they  were  prefled  upon  by  other  nations,  was 
naturally  to  have  been.expedled ;  namely,  that  the 
laps  (bopld  be  driven  toward  the  north  pole ;  the 
fins,  ingrians,  efthonians,  &c.,  reduced  under  the 
yoke  of  flavery ;  and  the  livonians,  nearly  extir- 
pated. The  fate  of  the  nations  on  the  Baltic  fills 
a  melancholy  page  in  the  hillory  of  mankind. 

The  only  people  of  this  race,  that  forced  them* 
felves  into  the  rank  of  conquerors,  are  the  hunga- 
rians  or  magyars.  It  is  .probable  they  firft  feated 
themfclves  in  the  land  of  the  baOikirians,  between 
the  Wolga  and  the  Yaik :  they  then  founded  a  hun- 
gariaq  kingdom  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Black 
Sea,  which  fplit  into  pieces.  They  next  came  under 
the  chazars,  and  were  feparated  by  the  petfhene- 
grins,  founding  on  the  one  hand  the  magyar  king* 
dom  on  the  frontiers  of  Perlia,  on  the  other  entering 
into  Europe  in  feven  hordes,  and  carrying  on  furious 
wars  with  the  bulgarians.  Being  impelled  farther' 
onwards  by  thefe,  the  emperor  Arnulph  called  in 
their  afiiftance  againft  the  moravians.  From  Pan- 
nonia  they  now  invaded  Moravia,  Bavaria,  and 
Upper  Italy,  which  they  cruelly  rav^ed  :  they  car- 
ried fire  and  fword  into  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Fran- 
conia,  Hefle,  Swabia,  Alfatia,  and  even  France, 
and  afterwards  Italy;  and  impofed  a  difgraceful 
tribute  on  the  german  emperors :  till  at  length  they 

Vol.  II.  Z  were 
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^ere  fo  reduced,  partly  by  the  plague,  partly  by 
terrible  defeats  of  their  armies  in  Saxony,  Sws^i^ 
and  Weflphalia,  that  the  german  empire  was  ren- 
dered fecure.from  their  attacks,  and  indeed  Hun* 
gary  it  (elf  annexed  to  the  apoftolical  dominions. 
At  prefent,  intermingled  with  fclavonians,  germans^ 
wallachians,  and  others,  they  conftitute  t;he  fmaller 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  ceaturies 
perhaps  their  langui^e  will  be  nearly  extind. 

.  1  he  lithuanians,  courlanders,  and  lettonians,  on 
the  Baltic,  are  of  uncertain  origin :  according  to  all 
probability,  however,  they  were  impelled  onward,  till 
the  fea  flopped  their  progreft.  Notwithftanding  the 
mixture  of  their  language  with  pthers,  it  dill  retains 
a  peculiar  charader,  and  is  probably  the  daughter 
of  an  ancient  parent,  originally  of  fome  diftant  re« 
gion.  Surrounded  by  german,  fclavonian,  and  fin- 
nifh  nations,  the  peaceable  lettonian  race  could  no 
.  where  extend,  ftill  lefs  improve,  and  at  length,  like 
it's  neighbours  the  prufiians,  was  mofl  remarkable 
for  the  violences,  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefi: 
coafts  experienced,  partly  from  the  Qew-con verted 
poles,  partly  firom  the  teutonic  knights,  and  thofe^ 
whom  they  called  in  to  their  affiflance  *.    Huma*- 

nity 

•  A  ihort  hillory  of  the  proiHans,  from  the  ufeful  collediont 
and  preparatory  labours  of  Hartknoch*-  Prxtorius,  lilienthaU 
ahd  other '«  is  defirab!e,  and  perhaps  has  already  appeared 
tmknown  to  me*  This  little  comer  of  the  Earth  has  done  rauch^ 
without  any  encouragement^  for  the  hillory  of  it's  own  And  the 
neighbouring  nations :  the  name  of  Bayer  alone  is  eqaiiraleafc 
to*a  multitade*  The  ancient  proi&an  confutation  on  the  banks 

of 
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nity  (hudders  at  the  blood,  that  was  here,  fpilled  in 
long  and  favage  wars,  till  the  ancient  pruAians  wer^ 
nearly  extirpated,  and  the  courlanders  and  lettonians 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flaver}S  under  the  yoke  of 
which  they  dill  languifh.  Centuries  perhaps  will 
pafe,  before  it  is  removed,  and  thefe  peaceful  people 
are  recompenfed  for  the  barbarities,  with  which  they. 
were  deprived  of  land  and  liberty,  by  being  hu^ 
manely  formed  anew  ^o  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of 
an  improved  freedom. 

Our  eyes  have  now  been  long  enough  fixed  on 
oppreffed,  extirpated,  or  fubjugated  people ;  let  us 
turn  them  on  thole,  by  whom  tliey  were  oppreffed 
and  fubdued« 

CH  AFTER     III. 
'   German  Nations. 

m 

'  W  E  now  come  to  the  people,  who,  by  their  fizc 
and  ftrength  of  body ;  their  enterprizing*  bold,  and 
pcrfevering  (pint  in  war;  their  heroic  propenfity  to 
military  fervice,  to  follow  in  a  body  their  leaders, 
wherever  they  chofe  to  condud  them,  and  to  divide 
the  lands  they  fubdued  as  their  booty ;  with  their 
extenfive  conquefls,  and  the  general  difTufion  of  the 
german  political  conftitution  around ;  contributed 
more  than  any  other  race  to  the  weal  and  woe  of 

of  tke  yiftttTa»  which  names  Widewut  as  it's  founder,  and  a 
tipfif  droid,.  ISjiwc,  ^vith  the  whale  race  of  the  people,  parti- 
calarly  deferves  inveftsgation.  In  the  hifioryof  Livonia^  Amdtt 
Hupel,  and  others,  deferve  our  praife. 

Z  z  thia 
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this  quarter  of  the  Globe.  From  the  (horcs  of  the 
Black  Sea  the  arms  of  the  germans  were  terrible 
throughout  Europe :  one  gothic  empire  extended 
formerly  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Baltic  :  in  Thrace, 
Mcefia,  Pannonia,  Italy^  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even 
Africa,  different  german  nations,  at  different  pe- 
riods, fettled,  and  founded  kingdoms :  by  them  the 
romtms,  faracens,  gael,  cimbri,  laps,  fins,  efthonians, 
fclavonians,  courlanders,  pruffians,and  even  one  an- 
other, Were  driven  from  their  poffcffions ;  by  them 
all  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  founded, 
their  diftinftions  of  rank  were  introduced,  and  the 
dements  of  their  jurifprudencc  were  inculcated* 
More  than  once  they  attacked,  took,  and  plun- 
dered Rome.:  feveral  times  they  befie'ged  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  even  made  themfclves  mafters  of  it :  at 
Jcrufalem  they  founded  a  chriAian  monarchy  :  and 
in  the  prefent  day,  partly  by  the  princes  whom 
they  have  feated  on  every  throne  in  Europe,  and 
partly  by. the,  kingdoms  themfelves  they  have 
founded,  they  exercife  more  or  lefs  dominion,  either 
as  poffeffors,  or  by  their  nianufaftures  and  trade, 
over  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe.  But  fincc 
no  effeft  is  without  a  caufe,  there  muft  have  been 
fome  caufe  for  this  vaft  feries  of  effedls. 

I .  This  caufe  lies  not  in  the  charaBer  of  the  nation 

alone :  it's  phyjica/  and  political  fituation^  and  a  number 

\         ofcircumfianceSy  which  combined  in  no  other  northern  na- 

f  //(?«,  cooperated  in  the  conrfe  of  their  achievements.  Their 

large,  ftrong,  and  well  proportioned  bodies,  with  their 

fteni  blue  eyes,  wete  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  fidelity 

♦  8    *  and 
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and  temperance,  which  rendered  them  obedient  to 
their  fuperiours,  bold  in  attack,  unappalled  by  peril, 
and  to  other  nations,  the  degenerate  romans  in- 
cluded, pleafing  as  friends,  terrible  asv^  foes.  Ger- 
mans ferved.  in  the  roman  armies  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  they  were  particularly  preferred  as  body- 
guards by  the  emperors:  nay,  when  the  threatened 
empire  was  unable  to  proteft  itfelf,  german  armies 
fought  for  pay  againft  it*s  enemies,  even  againft 
their  own  brethren.  In  this  fervice,  which  conti- 
nued for  fome  centuries,  feveral  of  their  nations 
acquired  a  degree  of  military  difcipline  and  fcience, 
to  which  other  barbarians  neceflarily  remained 
ftrangers ;  at  the  fame  time  the  example  of  the 
romans,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  feeblenefs, 
gradually  infpired  them  with  a  defire  of  national 
expeditions,  and  of  conquering  for  tHemfelves.  If 
this  degenerate  Rome  had  once  fubdued  nations, 
and  raifed  itfelf  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  World,  why 
(hould  not  the  fame  be  done  by  them,  without  whpfe 
arms  the  romans  were  incapable  of  exerting  any 
force  ?  Accordingly,  if  we  pafs  over  the  more  an- 
cient incurfions  of  the  teutones  and  cimbri,  and 
begin  with  the  enterprizing  chiefs  Arioviftus,  Mar- 
butus,  and  Hermann,  the  firft  (hocks  were  given 
to  the  territories  of  the  romans  by  borderers,  or  by 
leaders  who  were  acquainted  with  their  art  of  war, 
and  had  been  often  employed  in  their  armies,  fo  as 
to  be  fufEciently  acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  of 
Rome,  and  fubfequently  of  Conftantinople.  Some 
of  them  were  even  auxiliaries  of  the  romans,  at  the 

Z  3  time 
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time  when  they  thought  fit,  to  appropriate  to  them* 
felvcs  the  countries  they  had  recovered.  As  the 
|)rQpinquity  of  a  rich  and  feebk  ftate  to  one  that  is 
ftrong  and  needy,  the  aid  of  which  is  indiipenfable 
to  it,  neceiTarily  leads  to  the  fuperiority  aod  rule  of" 
the  latter;  the  romans  themfelves  here  put  the 
fword.into  the  hands  of  the  germans,  who  were 
cftablilhed  direftly  oppofite  to  them  in  the  centra 
of  Europe,  and  whom  they  foon  admitted  from  ne- 
ccfiity  into  their  ftate  or  their  armies. 
^  '2.  Tie  long  rejlfiance,  which  feveral  nations  of  our 

Germany  had  to  make  againfi  the  romans^  necejfarily 

> 

Jirengthened  their  power 5 ^  and  their  hatred  to  an  he- 
reditary enemy y  who  boajled  more  of  triumphing  over 
them^  than  orjer  any  other  pgople.  Tl^e  romans  were 
terrible  to  the  germans  both  on  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  Danube :  willingly  as  thefe  bad  afiifted  the 
arms  of  Rome  againft  the  gauls  and  others,  they 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  ferve  un^er  them  as 
their  own  conquerors.  Hence  the  long  wars  fix)m 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  which,  the  feebler  the  ro- 
tnan  empire  grew,  degenerated  the  more  into  plun-- 
dering  incuifions,  and  could  not  end  but  with  it's 
ruin.  The  marqoman  ancl  fuabian  league,  which 
feveral  nations  concluded  againft  the  romans  ;  the 
heerbanHs  eftabliftied  in  all  the  german  tribes,  even 
the  moft  diftunt,  by  which  every  man  was  obliged 
to  arm  in  defence  of  his  country,  to  be  a  foldierj 
with  other  inftitutioqs ;  gave  the  whole  nation  both 
the  name  and  conftitution  of  germans^  or  alemanns^ 
that  is,  united  w^rriours  :    rude  prototype   of  a 

fyftem, 
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lyftcm,  which  centuries  after  was  to  extend  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  *. 

3.  With  fuch  a  permttnefit  military  conjituticn,  the 
germans  muji  nicejjarily  Ae  deficient  in  many  other  vir* 
rues,  which  they  not  unwillingly  facrificed  to  their  lead'^ 
Ing  inclinationy  or  principal  necejfity^  war.  Agriculture  - 
they  purfued  with  no  great  diligence;  andin^nany 
tribes  a  yearly  fliviiion  of  their  lands  precluded  that 
pleafure,  which  individuals  take  in  pofleflions  of 
their  own,  and  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  their 

r 

own  fields.  Some  tribes,  particularly  the  eafterni 
loz^  remained  tatarian  hunters  and  herdfmen.  The 
rude  idea  of  common  paftures,  and  a  general  pof- 
iefiion  of  property,  was  the  favourite  notion  of 
thefe  nomades,  whith  they  carried  with  them  even 
into  the  countries  and  kingdoms  they  conquered : 
in  confijquence  Germany  long  remained  a  foreft, 
interfperfed  with  paftures,  marfties,  and  morafles, 
where  the  urus  and.  the  elk,  the  now  extirpated 
animals  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Germany,  dwelled  with 
the  ancient  gernian  heroes.  Of  Icience  they  wcrft 
ignorant  \  and  the  few  arts,  with  which  they  could 

•  It  would  benfelefs  here  to  give  a  fall  delineation  of  all  thtf 
political  conftitutions  of  the  germans^  varying  at  different  times^ 
among  difierent  people^  knd  in  diftrent  countries :  fuch  at 
propagated  themfelves  in  the  hiftory  of  nations  .will  appear  ift 
due  time.  After  the  numerous  iliuftrations  of  Tad tus»  Moefer 
has  given  a  defcripcion  of  them*  conneded  with  his  fubjed, 
which,  as  a  beautiful  whole,  appears  almoft  an  ideal  fyftero,  and 
yet.feems  to  have  great  truth  in  particular  parti.  See  Mcefer*i 
Ofnabrutckifcbi  Ge/cbicbte,  •  Hiilory  of  Otbabnig/  Vol.  1,  and 
his  PMrM/cbt  Pbantafitt^  '  Patriotic  Reveries,'  ia  variooa 
placea. 

Z  4  not 
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not  difpenfe,  were  carried  on  by  the  women,  and 
ilaves  for  the  nioft  part  ftolch.  To  fuch  people  it 
mud  have  been  a  pleafure,  to  quit  their  defert 
forefts,  in  quell  of  finer  countries,  or  to  ferve  as  mer- 
cenaries, whenever  prompted  by  revenge,  want,  the 
'wearifomenefs  of  inadion,  fociety,  or  any  other  call. 
Hence  many  tribes  were  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  tur- 
moil, with  and  againft  one  another,  either  as  ene- 
mies, or  as  allies.  No  people  have  fo  often  (hifted 
their  quarters  as  thefe,  if  we  except  among  them  a 
.few  tribes. of  more  peaceable  fettlers:  and  when 
one  tribe  moved,  it  commonly  attraded  more  on  it's 
way,  fo  that  the  troop  grew  to  aiv  army.  Many  ger* 
man  nations,  vandals,  fuevi,  and  othei's,  derive  their 
names  from  roaming  about,  wvidering  * :  thus  it 
was  by  land,  thus  by  fea ;  a  life  fufEciently  in  the 
tatarian  mode. 

In  the  moft  ancient  hiftory  of  the  germans,  there- 
fore, it  is  neceffary  to  guard  ourfelves  agaipfl;  any 
partial  attachment  to  a  favourite  fpot  for  our  mo- 
dern conftitution :  with  this  the  ancient  germans 
had  no  concern  ;  they  followed  the  courfe  of  a  dif» 
fcrent  ftream  of  nations.  Weftward  they  preffed  on 
the  belgians  and  gael,  till  they  had  fcated  them- 
felves  in  the  mid  ft  ofother  tribes  ;  they  paffcd  eaft- 
ward  as  far  as  the  Baltic ;  and  when  this  put  a  ftop 
to  their  progrefs  and  their  plunder,  as  it's  fandy 
coafts  were  unable  to  fupport  them,  they  naturally 
turned  fouthward,  the  firft  opportunity,  into  coun- 
tries that  had  been  evacuated.     Hence  many  of 

f  Vmhtrfihweifen^  'watUltbu 
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the  nations,  that  invaded  the  roman  empire^  had 
previoufly  dwelt  on  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic :  but 
tbeie  were  only  the  more  barbarous,  whofe  refidence 
there  was  by  no  means  the  occafion  of  the  fhockf 
that  was  given  to  the  power  of  Rome.  This  we 
niuft  fcek  at  a  greater  diftatice^  in  the  ajiaiic  country 
o/Mungalia :  for  there  the  weftern  huns  were  prefled 
upon  by  the  igurians  and  other  nations ;  in  confe* 
queAce  .they  crofied  the  Wolgii,  fell  upon  the  alans 
on  the  Don,  and  the  great  kingdom  of  the  goths 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  many  fouthern  gemian 
nations,  the  oflrogoths  and  viiigoths,  vandals,  alan% 
and  fuevi,  were  fet  in  motion,  and  the.  huns  fol- 
lowed them.  With  the  faxons,  franks,  and  bur- 
gundians,  the  cafe  was  different ;  as  it  was  with  the 
beruli,  who  long  ferved  in  the  roman  armies,  as 
heroes  that  fold  their  blood  for  pay. 
.  We  mull  likewife  take  care,  not  to  afcribe  fimilar 
manners,  or  a  like  degree  of  civilization,  to  all  thefe' 
people,  as  appears  from  the  difference  of  their  con- 
duit towards  the  nations  they  conquered.  The 
fayage  (axons  in  Britain,  the  roaming  alans  and 
fiipvi  in  Spain,  conduced  themfelves  not  as  the 
oftrogoths  lA  Italy,  or  the  burgundians  in  GauL 
The  tribes  that  had  long  dwelt  on  the  roman  fron- 
tiers,  near  their  colonies  and  places  of  trade,  in  the 
weft  or  fouth,  were  more  mild  and  poliftied,  than 
thofe  who  came  from  the  barren  feacoafts,  or  from 
the  forcfts  of  the  north :  hence  it  would  be  arro- 
gance, if  every  horde  of  germans  were  to  afcribe  to 
itfelf,  for  inftai)ce,  the  mythology  of  the  fcandina- 
vian  goths.  How  far  did  not  thefe  goths  advance  ? 

and 
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and  in  how  many  ways  was  not  this  mytholc^ 
afterwards  refined?  The  brave  primitive  german, 
perhaps.  Can  daim  nothing  but  his  Tkeut  or  Tuijlo^ 
Mtmrty  Hertha^  and  Wodan^  tl:yt  is,  a  father,  a  hero, 
the  earth,  and  a  generaL 

Yet  we  may  at  lead  fratemally  enjoy  that  remote 
treafure  of  german  mythology,  which  was  preferved, 
or  GoUeded,  at  the  end  of  the  habitable  World,  in 
Iceland,  and  obvioufly  enriched  by  the  l^ends  of 
the  normans  and  learned  chriflians ;  I  mean,  the 
northern  £dda»  As  a  coUedtion  of  records  of  the 
langiiage  and  fentiments  of  a  german  tribe,  it  highly 
deierves  our  attention.  A  comparifon  of  this  nor- 
thern mythology  with  that  of  the  greeks  may  be 
uiele(s,  or  inftrudive,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  examination  is  condudted  :  but  it  would 
be  vain,  to  expeft  a  Homer  or  an  Offian  among  thefe 
fcalds  ♦.  Does  the  Earth  produce  every  where  the 
fame  fruits  ?  and  are  not  the  noblefl  produ&ions  of 
this  kind  the  confequences  of  an  extraordinary  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  of  the  times,^  which  had 
long  been  ripening  ?  In  thefe  poems  and  tales,  there- 
fore, let  us  prize  what  we  find,  a  peculiar  fpirit  of 
rude,  bold  poetry,  ftrong,  pure,  and  juft  feelings, 
with  too  artificial  an  employment  of  the  rudiments 
of  our  language  s  and  thank  each  preferving,  each 

*  The  caft  teems,  and  icatters  myriads  of  images ;  the  nordi 
concentrates  and  expands  a  fcanty  brood.  Offian  and  the  £dda 
are  nearer  to  each  other»than  either  is  to  Homer:  but  the  (kald» 
who  conceived  the  ^  Deicent  of  Odin/  and  *  Thnr's  confiid 
with  the  ferpent  of  Midgard^'  deferres  a  coloflal  aich  in  the 
temple  of  poetry.    F. 

communi- 
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communicating  hand,  that  has  contributed  to  the 
general  or  better  u{e  of  this  national  treafure« 
Among  thofe,  who  in  ancient  or  i;nodern  times 
have  meritoriouily^  contributed  to  this*,  I  muft 
mention,  in  our  own  days,  with  refped  and  grati*^ 
tude  the  name  of  Suhm,  to  whom  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  is  much  indebted.  He  has  caufed  this 
beautiful  northern  light,  to  fliine  over  us  from  Ice<* 
land  with  new  fplendour :  he  and  others  have  eB*» 
deavoured,  to  introduce  it  into  the  fpherc  of  our 
knowledge,  and  point  out  it's  true  ufe.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  germans  have  little  of  the  ancient 
treadires  of  our  langus^e  to  difplay  ^ :  the  poems 
of  our  bards  are  loft ;  the  venerable  x>ak  of  our 
heroic  language  exhibits  few  bloflbms,  that  are  not 
of  very  modern  date. 

When  the  german  nations  had  embraced  chri(^ 
tianity,  they  fought  for  it,  asr  for  their  kings  and 
nobility ;  and  this  genuine  loyalty  of  the  fword  was 
amply  experienced  by  the  alemanns,  thuringians» 
bavarians,  and  faxons,  by  the  poor  flavians,  prui^ 
fians,  courlanders,  livonians,  and  efthonians,  as  well 
as  by  their  own  tribes.  To  their  fame  likewife  it 
muft  be  faid,  that  they  ftood  as  a  living  wall 
agatnft  the  irruptions  of  later  barbarians,  and  re» 
pelkd  the  mad  rage  of  huns,  hungarians,  mungals, 

*  Saemandy  Snorro,  Refeiiius»  Wonn>  Tor&iUp  Stephaniut, 
Bartholin,  Keifler,  Ihre*  GaBranfon^  Thorkclin,  £richien,  the 
Magnuffiei,  Aneberfen,  Eggers.  &c. 

f  All  our  riches,  except  a  very  little  fcattered  np  and  down  in 
different  places,  are  coUcded  in  Schilter*tf  Thrfuwrus,  and  they 
are  ftrfrom  confidcrable- 

and 
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and  turks.  By  them,  too,  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
.was  not  only  conquered,  planted,  and  modelled,  but 
covered  and  protected ;  otherwife  it  could  never  have 
produced  what  has  appeared  in  it.  Their  rank  among 
ether  nations,  their  milltar}^  league,  and  their  native 
charafter,  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  civiliza- 
tion, freedom,  and  fccurity  of  Europe:  whether  their 
political  fituation  were  not  a  joint  caufe  of  the  flow 
progrefs  of  this  civilization,  hiftor}^'  an  imparti^ 
evidence,  will  prove. 


CHAPTER     lY. 

S/aviaH  Nations. 

Th  e  figure  made  by  the  flavian  nations  in  hiftory 
is  fer  from  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  country 
they  occupied;  one  rcafon  of  which,  among  others, 
is,  that  they  dwelt  fo  remote  from  the  romans.  We 
firft  difcern  them  on  the  Don,  among  the  goths ; 
afterwards,  on  the  Danube,  amid  the  iiuns  and 
bulgarians;  with  whom  they  frequently  difturbcd 
the  roman  empire,  though  chiefly  as  aflbciates, 
auxiliaries,  or  vaflTals.  Notwithftanding  their  oc- 
calional  achievements,  they  were  never  enterprizing 
Vfarriours  or  adventurers,  like  the  germans :  thefe 
they  for  the  moft  part  followed  quietly,  occupying 
the  places  they  evacuated,  till  at  length  they  were 
in  poflxJflion  of  the  vaft  territory  extending  from 
the  Don  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to 
the  Baltic.  On  this^fldc  the  Carpatlnan  mountains 
their  fettlcments  extended  from  Lunefiburg  over 

Mecklen- 
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Meckleuburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Lufatia^  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silefia,  PolancJ,  and 
Ruffia :  beyond  them,  where  at  an  early  period,they 
had  fettled  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  thev  were 
continuially  fpreading  farther  and  farther,  aflifted  by 
various  circumftances,  till  the  emperor  Heraclius 
admitted  them  into  Dalmatia,  and  ;the  kingdoms 
of  Sclavonia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia,  were 
founded  by  them.  In  Pannonia  they  were  equally 
numerous ;  they  poffcffed  all  the  foutheaftern  angle 
of  Germany  frcfm  Friuli,  fo  that  their  domains  ter- 
minated with  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola :  an 
immenfe  region,  the  european  part  of  which  is 
even  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  one  nation. 

Every  where  they  fettled  on  lands,  that  others 
had  relinquifhed,  cultivating  or  enjoying  them  as 
colonifts,  hufbandmen,  or  (hepherds :  fo  that  their 
noifelefs  induftry  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  coun- 
tries, from  which,  otjier  nations  had  migrated,  or 
which  they  had  palTed  over  and  plundered.  They 
were  fond  of  agriculture,  ftorcs  of  corn  and  cattle^ 
and  various  dpmeftic  arts ;  and  every  where  opened 
a  beneficial  trade  with  the  produce  pf  their  land 
and  their  in<3uftry.  Along  the  Baltic,  from  Lubec, 
they  built  feaport  towns,  among  which  Vineta,  in 
the  ifland  of  Rugen,  was  the  Amfterdam  of  the 
llavians :  thus  they  maintained  an  intercourfe  with 
the  pruilians, .  courlanders,  and  lettonians,  as  the 
language  of  thefe  people  (hows.  On  the  Dnieper 
they  built  Kiow;  on  the  Wolcoff,  Novogorodj 
which  foon  became  flourifhing  commercial  towns, 
uniting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  an^  convey- 

'  "       '  inj 
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ing  the  prodoftions  of  Afia  to  the  north  and  weft  of 
Europe.  In  Germany  they  followed  the  woridng 
df  mines,  underltood  the  fmelting  and  cafting  c^ 
jnetals,  nianufadtured  fait,  fabricated  linen,  brewed 
mead,  planted  fruit  trees,  and  led,  after  their  fafhion, 
i  gay  and  muGcal  l?fe.  They  were  liberal,  hofpitablc 
to  cxcefs,  lovers  of  pafloral  freedom,  but  fubmiffive 
jind  obedient,  enemies  to  fpoil  and  rapine.  All  this 
preferved  them  not  from  oppreffion:  nay  it  contri- 
buted to  their  being  opprefled.  For,  as  they  were 
never  ambitious  of  fovereignty,  had  among  them 
no  hereditary  princes  addidled  to  war,  and  thought 
little  of  paying  tribute,  fo  they  could  but  enjoy  their 
lands  in  peace;  many  nations,  chiefly  of  german 
origin,  injurioufly  opprefled  them. 

Already  under  Charlemagne  were  carried  on 
thofe  dppreflSve  wars,  the  objcd  of  which  was  evi- 
dently commercial  advantages,  though  the  chrifHan 
religion  was  their  pretext :  as  it  was  unqueftionably 
very  commodious  for  the  heroit  franks,  to  treat  an 
ijiduflrious  nation,  addidcd  to  trade  and  agricul- 
ture, as  valTals,  inftead  of  learning  and  purfuing 
thefe  arts  themfelves.  What  the  frankj  began,  the 
(axons  completed :  in  whole  provinces  the  flavians 
were  extirpated,  or  made  bondfmen,  and  their  lands 
divided  among  bilhops  and  nobles.  Northern  ger- 
mans  ruined  their  commerce  on  the  Baltic ;  the 
danes  brought  their  Vineta  to  a  melancholy  end; 
aiid  their  remains  in  Germany  were  reduced  to 
that  flate,  to  which  the  peruvians  were  fubjefted 
by  the  I'paniards.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that,  after 
this  natioa  had  bom  the  yoke  for  unttlries,  and* 
w  cherifhed 
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cheriibed  the  bittereft  anitnofity  again{t  tbeir  chfif^ 
tian  lords  apd  robbers,  it's  gentle  charafter  ftiould 
have  funk  into  the  artfuli  cruel  indolence  of  a  Have  ^ 
Yet  dill,  particularly  in  lands  where  they  enjoy  amf 
d^ree  of  freedom,  their  ancient  ftanip  is  univer^ 
fally  perceptible.  It  was  unfortunate  for  thelb 
people,  that  their  love  of  quiet  and  domeftic  in- 
duftry  was  incompatible  with  any  permanent  mili- 
tary eftablifhment,  though  they  were  not  defcdive 
in  valour  in  the  heat  of  reliftance :  unfortunate,  that 
their  fituation  brought  them  fo  near  to  the  ger- 
mans  on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  loft  tlieill 
expofed  to  th^  attacks  of  the  tatars  from  tlie  eaft, 
from  whom,  particularly  from  the  mungals,  the/: 
had  much  to  fuffer,  and  much  they  patiently  bore. 

The  wheel  of  changing  Time,  however,  revolves* 
without  ceafing;  and  as  thefe  nations  inhabit  for  the 
iroft  part  the  fineft  country  of  Europe,  if  it  were 
completely  cultivated,  and  it's  trade  opened ;  while 
,  it  cannot  be  fuppoied,  but  that  legiflation  and 
politics,  inftead  of  a  military  fpirit,  muft  and  wil^ 
inore  and  more  promote  quiet  induflry,  atid  peace^ » 
ful  commerce  between  different  dates ;  thefe  now 
deeply  funk,  but  once  induftrious  and  ha{^ 
people,  will  at  length  awake  from  their  long  and- 
heavy  flumber,  (hake  off  the  phains  of  flavery,  enjoy 
the  pofleflion  of  their  delightful  lands  from  th^ 
Adriatic  fea  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  fjom: 
the  Don  to  the  Muldaw,  and  celebrate  on  them 
their  ancient  feftivab  of  peaceful  trade  and  in- 
duftry. 

As  we  have  elegant  and  ufcful  maferials  for  the 

hiftory 
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biflory  of  thefe  people,  from  different  regions  *,  it 
is  to  be  wiihed,  that  their  deficiencies  were  fup- 
plied  from  others  j  the  continually  decaying  remains 
of  their  cuftoms,  fongs,  and  traditions,  coUeded; 
and  fuch  a  general  hiftory  of  this  race  ultimately 
completed,  as  the  pidlure  of  mankind  requires. 


CHAPTERV. 

Foreign  Nations  in  Europe. 

• 

All  the  nations,  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed, 
the  hungarians  alone  excepted,  may  be  confiderecf 
as  ancient  aborigines  of  Europe,  who  have  rcfided 
in  it  from  time  immemorial.  For  though  they  may 
have  dwelt  in  Alia,  as  the  affinity  of  feveral  lan- 
.  guages  leads  us  to  conjefture,  to  inquire  into  this, 
and  the  way  they  took  from  Noah's  art,  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  hiftory. 

But  befide  thefe  we  find  feveral  foreign  nations, 
that  have  formerly  appeared  on  the  flage  of  JEurope, 
to  it's  advant;ige  or  detriment,  or  ftill  appear  on  it- 
Such  were  the  huns,  who,  under  Attila,  traverfed, 
conquered,  and  ravaged  a  great  extent  of  countrj^ ; 
a  people,  according  to  all  probability,  and  the 
defcription  given  by  Ammian,  of  mungal  origin. 
Had  the  great  Attila,  inftead  of  fulFering  himfelf  to 
be  prevailed  on   by  entreaty,  to  withdraw  from 

•  See  Frifch,  Popowitfch,  Mueller,  Jordan,  Taube,  Fortis, 
Sulzer,  Roflignoli,  Dobrowfki,  Striiter,  Gerken,  Mcshfeiu 
Aiiion,,Dobncr,  Voigt,  PcJael,J5:c. 

Rome, 
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Rome,  made  the  metrc^lis  of  the  World  the  feat 
of  his  empire;  what  a  fearful  change  would  it  have 
occa/ioned  m  the  whole  hiftory  of  Europe!  But 
happily  his  defeated  people  retired  to  their  moun* 
tains,  and  left  behind  them  no  calmuc  holy  roman 
empire. 

After  tUe  huns,  the  butgarians  onte  afted  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  the  eaft^  of  Europe^  till,  like  the 
hungarians,  they  wercf  fubdued  to  the  reception  of 
chriftianity,  and  at  length  fwallowed  up  in  the  lart- 
guage  of  the  (lavians.  The  new  kingdom,  likewife, 
which  they  founded  with  the^  waliachians  firotn 
.mount  Hamus,  fell  to  pieces :  they  were  melted 
down  In  the  great  mixed  mafs  of  nations  of  the 
'daci-illyrlco-thracian  region ;  and  now  only  a  iin^ 
province  of  the  turkifti  empire  bear;  their  nan»> 
without  any  diftinguifhing  marks  of  national  cha« 
raifler. 

We  (hall  ipafs  over  many  others,  cha^ar^,  avails, 
petflienegrins,  &c.^  who  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
eaftern  roman  empire,  as  well  as  in  part  to  the 
weftern,  the  goths,  the  flavians^  and  other  nations i 
but  at  length,  without  any  lading  eftablilhment 
of  their  name,  either  returned  to  Afia,  or  were  loft 
by  mixing  in  the  general  mals. 
•  Still  lefs  need  we  concern  ourfelves  with  thofe 
temains  of  the  ancient  illyrians,  thracians,  and  ma«- 
cedohians,  the  albanians;  waliachians,  and  amauts» . 
Thefe  were  not  ftrangers,,  but  of  an  ancient  .euro-r 
pean  race :  once  they  were  leading  nations,.now  they 
are  a  confufed  jumble  of  the  remains  of  various 
people  and  langu^es- 
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Thole  fecond  huns/  too,  that  rav^cd  Europe 
tinder  Gengis-khan  and  his  fxKceflbrs,  arc  altogether 
foreign  to  our  purpofe.  The  firft  conqueror  preflcd 
forwards  as  far  as  the  Dnieper  without  flopping; 
then  fuddenly  changed  bis  intentions,  and  returned. 
His  fuccefTor  advanced  even  into  Germany  with 
fire  and  fword^  but  was  driven  back.  Tke  grandfba 
cf  Qengis-khan  fubjugated  RufSa;  which  remained 
tributary  to  the  mungals  for  a  century  and  half: 
but  at  length  it  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  maftered 
thefe  people  in  it's  turn.  More  than  once  thefe  ra- 
venous  wolves  of  the  aiiatic  heights,  the  mungals^ 
have  ravaged  the  World ;  but  they  never  accom- 
pliftied  the  transformation  of  Europe  into  their 
dcferts.  This  indeed  they  never  fought :  plunder 
was  their  only  objeft. 

We  have  therefore  to  fpeak  only  df  thofe  peo- 
ple, who  haVe  refided  in  our  quarter  of  the  Globe 
a  more  or  lefs  coniiderable  fpace  of  time,  pofieffing 
territories  in  it,  and  dwelling  among  the  other  na- 
tions.    Thefe  are 

I.  The  or  ah.  As  the  eaftern  empire  received  it^s 
firft  grand  (bock  in  three  quarters  of  the  Globe  from 
thefe  people^  and  as  they  poficiTed  Spain  in  part 
for  feven  hundred  and  feventy  years^  befide  ruling 
wholly,  or  partly,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and 
Naples,  moft  of  which  were  taken  from  them  piece* 
xneal;  they  every  where  left  traces  behind  them,  in 
language  apd  fentiments,  difpoHtions  and  inftitu* 
tions,  which  are  in  part  not  yet  obliterated,  in  part 
have  conliderably  influenced  the  genius  of  their 

former  iicighbourst  and  thofc  among  whom  they 

dwelt. 
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^welt.  In  many  places  they  lighted  the  torch  of 
icience  for  Europe,  thcrt  barbarous,  which  reaped 
Ao  finall  advantage  likewife  from  it*s  acquaintance 
Vrith  tlieir  oriental  brethren  by  means  of  the  croi- 
iades.  And  befides,  as  maliy  of  them  embraced 
<Arifti)aiiity  in  the  countries  where  they  were  fettled, 
they  thus  became  denizens  of  Europe,  m  Spain^ 
Sicily,  and  oth^*  parts. 

z.  The  iurksj  a  people  from  Turkiftan;  notwith* 
Handing  they  have  refided  in  Eurdpe  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  arc  ftill  ftrangers  in  it.  They  put 
an  end  tb  the  eaflern  empire,  Which  ha^  been  a 
burden  to  itfelf  and  to  the  World  for  above  a  thou- 
iknd  years;  and  thus  unintentionally  and  uncon- 
fbioully  drove  the  atts  weftward  into  Europe.  By 
their  attacks  on  the  european  powers  they  have  kept 
their  valour  alert  for  fome  centuries,  and  thus  pre- 
ferved  them  from  falling  under  any  foreign  domi- 
nion: a  ilight  compenfation  for  the  incomparably 
greater  evil  of  having  reduced  the  fined  lands  of 
Europe  to  a  defert,  and  the  once  moft  ingenious 
grteks  to  faithlefs  flaves,to  difTolute  barbarians.  How 
many  works  of  art  have  thefe  ignorant  people  de« 
ftroyed !  how  much  have  they  diflipated,  that  cai^ 
never  be  rcftored!  Their  empire, is  one  vaft  prifoa 
for  all  theeuropeans  that  dwell  in  it;  but  it  will  ^Jl^ 
when  it's  time  arrives :  for  what  have  foreigners  to 
do  in  Europe,  who,  after  the  lapfe  of  a  thoufand 
years,  are  ftill  refolute  to  remain  afiatic  barba- 
rians? 

3.  The  jews  we  (hall  coniider  here  only  as  para* 
fitical  plants»  having  fixed  themfelves  ou  almoft  all 
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the  nations  of  JBurope,  and  fucked  more  or  lefs  of  * 
their  juices.  After  the  down£sd  of  ancient  Romcy 
there  were  yet  comparatively  few  of  them  in  Eu-* 
rope;  but  from  the  perfecution  of  the-arabs  the/ 
fied  thither  in  great  multitudes^  and  divided  them- 
felves  nationally.  That  the  leprofy  was  brought  into* 
Europe  by  them  is  improbable  :•  but  it  was  a  dill 
worfe  fcab,  that  in  all  barbarous-  ages  they  were  the 
bafe  implements  of  ufury,  as  bankers,  broker^  and 
fervants  of  the  empire,  and  thus  hardened  the 
proud  barbarian  ignorance  of  the  europeans  in  trade 
againft  their  own  profit.  They  were  often  treated- 
with  great  cruelty;  and  what  they  had  acquired  by^ 
avarice  and  deceit,  or  by  induftry,  prudence,  and 
order,  was  tyrannically  extorted  from  them:  but. 
being  accuftomed  to  fuch  t^atment,  and  forced  to* 
reckon  upon  it,  they  carried  their  artifice  and  ex-' 
tortion  to  greater  lengths.  Still  to  many  countries^ 
they  were  indifjpenfable  at  that  time,  and  are  evea 
how:  it  cannot  be  denied,  likewife,  that  by  them; 
hcbrew  literature  was  preferved;  by  them  the  fciencea 
acquired  from  the  arabs,  phyfic  and  philofophy,  were 
props^ted  in  the  dark  ^es>  and  much  other  good^ 
was  performed,  for  which  no  one  but  a  jew  was 
adapted.  A  time  will  come,  when  no  perfon  in  £u-^ 
rope  will  inquire  wliether  a  man  be  a  jew  or  a  chrif- 
tian ;  as  the  Jews  will  equally  live  according  to  eHro« 
pean  laws,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  date. 
Nothing  but  a  barbarous  conftitution  could  have 
been  fuch  an  obilacle  as  to  have  prevented  this^  or 
rendered  their  abilities  injurious. 
4*  I  pais  over  the  armauans,  whom  I  confider* 

only 
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only  as  travellers  in  our  quarter  of  the  Globe :  but  * 
Ihen  I  perceive  a  numerous,  foreign,  heathen,  fub^ 
terranean  people,  the  ppJieSi  in  almoil  dl  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Whence  came  they?  How  did 
the  fcven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  iat 
which  they  are  eftimated  by  their  lateft  hiftorio-* 
grapKers  *,  come  hither?  A  reprobated  indian  caft,  ^ 
remov«d*t>y  birth  from  every  thu\g  they  eileem  di- 
vine, -honourable,  and  becoming  a  citizen,  and,  iliH 
remaining  true  to  this  degrading  deflination  after 
the  lapfe  of  ages,  for  what  in  Europe  are  they  fit, 
<xcept  for  military difcipline,  themoft  ^edy  changer 
^f  manners? 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R    VI. 
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S  V  €  H  appears  the  pidture  of  the  people  of  Eup 
rope ;  a  particoloured  compofition,  that  would  ap^ 
pear  ftill  more  confufed,  were  we  only  to  continue 
through  the  times,  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
It  was  not  fo  in  Japan,  China,  or  Hindoftan:  it 
is  (b  in  no  country  (hut  up  from  others  by  it's  fitua- 
tion  or  conftitution.  And  yet  has  Europe  no  great 
fea  Seyond  the  Alps,  fo  that  it  might  be  fuppofed 
nations  could  here  (land  fide  by  fide  as  walls  ?  A 
flight  view  of  the  fituation  and  nature  of  this  quar* 
ter  of  the  Globe,  with  the  charadter  and  cu'cum* 

•  Grdlman's  Hift^r.  Verfuch  mbtr  die  Ztgetmer^  '  HlHorical 
Eflky  on  the  Gipfits,'  87.  Rucdiger'a  Zwwacbs  wtr  Sfraibem» 
infttde,  '^diUQii  to  Philology/  82. 
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ftances  of  it^s  nations^  will  lea(}  us  to  other  coxiclu:i 

Cons. 

I .  Eaftwardsj  od  the  'right  hand,  obfcrvc  that 
vafi  elevated  region^  afiatic  *Tatary  \  and  in  reading 
erf  the  troubles  that  threw  Europe  into  confufion 
in  the  middle  ages,,  ex;daim  with  Triftram  Shandy^ 
•  this  W5ks  the  fource  of  aU  our  misfortunes.'     I 
will  not  venture  to  inqyufe,  whether  all  the  nor«» 
thern  europeans  dwelt  there,  and  for  how  long  a 
time :.  for  once  the  whole  north  of  Europe  was  no 
better  than  Siberia  and  Mungalia,  the  cradle  of 
erratic  hordes :  in  e^h,  indolec^t  migration,  and  the 
khan  mode  of  government  under  tatarian.  Iprds,^  wa^ 
bereditary,  and  indigenous  to  the  wandering  people. 
As,  beiide  this,  f  urope  beyond  the  Alps  is  evidentl}^ 
an  inclined  plane ^  extending  from  thefe  populous  ta* 
tarian  heights  weflward  to  the  fea,  on  wl\ich,  when 
one  barbarian  .horde  was  prefl^d  upon  by  another^ 
it  mud  defend  toward  the  weft,  and  4rive  otheis 
biefore  it,  Europe  was  long  kept  in  a  tatarian  ftate 
geograj^hically.     Such  for  more  than  a  thouland 
years  is  the  unpleafing  afpeft  prefehted  by  the  hif- 
tory  of  Europe,  in  which  kingdoms  and  nations 
were  never  at  quiet,  either  from  having  acquired  thci 
habit  of  wandering,  er  from  being  prefled  upon  by 
others.     As  it  is  undeniable,  that,  in  the  ancient 
World,  the  great  mountains  of  Alia,  with  their  con* 
tinuation  in  Europe,  produced  a  wonderful  difieiv 
ence  of  climate  and  charader  between  the  northern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  Globe,,  let  us,  who  are  on 
the  north  of  the  Alps,  confole  ourfelyes  with  the 
reflection,  thai  both  in  nianner;  and.  institutions  we 

belong 
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belong  not  to  the  original  afiatic  Tatary,  but  to  it's 
european  continuation. 

z.  Europe,  particulariy  in  comparifon  with  the 
north  of  Alia,  is  a  teinperat£  cauntry^  abounding  with 
rivers^  coaftsj  promonimeSy  and  bays:  and  this  alone 
wasfufficient.to  render  the  deftiny  of  it^s  nations 
advantageoufly  diftinguifbed  from  that  of  their 
afiatic  neighbours.  On  the  Sea  of  Afoph  and  the 
Euxine  they  were  near  the  gi^an  colonies,  and  the 
moft  flouriibing  commerce  of  thofe  days:  all  the 
jsations,  th^  founded  kingdoms  or  tarried  here,  be- 
came  acquainted  with  naany  others,  and  indeed  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  arts 
and  fciences.  But  the  Baltic  was  ilill  more  parti« 
cularly  to  the  north  of  Europe,  what  the  Me|ditei> 
lanean  was  to  the  foutfa.  The  coaiR^  of  Pruflia  weie 
already  known  to  the  greeks  and  romans  by  the 
trade  in  amber:  none  of  the  nations  that  fettled 
on  them,  whatever  their  defcent,  renuuned  wholly 
ftrangers  ta  commerce;  a  commerce,  which  foon 
vnited  itfelf  with  that  of  the  Euxine,  and  even  ex- 
tended to  the  White  Sea;  in  confequence  a  fort  of 
(Tommon  intercourii^  took  place  between  the  fouth 
of  Afia  and  the  eaft  of  Europe,  and  between  the 
Borthern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  in  which 
«ven  nations  that  were  far  from  civilized  had  a 
fliare  *.  The  coafls  of  Scandinavia  and  the  North 
Sea  foon  fwarmed  with  merchants,  pirates,  voyi^geis, 

• 

*  Some  ytry  afefal  information  on  this  fubjed  is  coUeded 
|n  Fifcher's  Gtfchkhu  dts  Dtut/cben  HanJtls^  *  Hiftory  of  the  Com« 
cseice  of  Germany/  Vol.  I, 
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and  adventurers,'  who  lauocbfed  out  on  every  fea^ 
.attempted  the  coafts  and  countries  of  all  Europe, 
and  perforhied  aftonilhing  exploits.  The  belgse 
united  Gaul  and  Britain ;  and  the  Mediterraneaa 
was  not  fafe  from  the  expeditions  of  northern  bar*- 
barians:  they  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome;  they 
traded  to  Coullantinople,  and  ferved  in  it*s  ar- 
mies. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  with  the  long  con- 
tinued migrations  by  land,  at  length  arofe  in  tliis 
imall  portion  of  the  Globe  a  dilpofition  to  a  grand 
jfifiion  of  nations^  which  the  romans  liad  already  un- 
defignedly  prepared  by  their  conquefts,  and  which 
in  any  other  place  could  not  eafily  have  been  brought 
to  bear,  hx  no  one  quarter  of  the  Glabe  have  na- 
tions beeo  fo  intermingled  as  in  JBuropej;  in  no 
one  hafve  they  io  often  and  fo  cofnpletely  changed 
their  abodes,  and  with  them  their  way  of  life  and 
manners.  In  many  countries  it  would  now  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  inhabitants  in  general,  leaving  indivi- 
duals put  of  the  queftion,  to  fay  of  what  race,  of 
what  nation  they  are;  whether  they  be  defcended 
from  goths,  moors,  jews,  Carthaginians,  or  romans ; 
whether  from  gael,  cimbri,  burgundians,  fnanks, 
normans,  faxons,  flavians,  fins,  or  illyrians;  and  what 
intermixture  of  blood  took  place  among  their  an- 
ceftors.  In  the  courfe  of  ages  the  ancient,  family 
ftamp  of  many  europenn.  nations  has  been  foftened 
down  and  altered  by  a  hundred  caufes,  and  without 
this  the  general  fpirit  of  Europe  could  not  eafUy 
have  been  excited. 

9.  Tkat  we  now  find  the  tnoji  ancietit  iif  habit  ants  of 
*        6  tiis 
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jf/i»  quarter  of  the  Globe  only  on  the  momitains^  or  drivef^ 
into  it^s  extreme  coafis  and  cornets^  is  a  natural  occur- 
rence, of  which  inftances  may  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  World,  even  in  the  afiatic  iflandsi.  In  many 
of  thefe  the  mountaii^re  inhabited  by  a  peculiar 
race,  commonly  lefs  civilized,  who  were  probal^ly 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  obliged  to  retire 
before  younger  and  bolder  ftrangers.  How  could  it 
be  otherwife  in  Europe,  where  nations  prefled  upon 
and  drove  out  one  another  more  than  in  any  place  ? 
The  feries  of  them,  however,  may  bfe  traced  up  ta 
a  few  principal  names  5  and,  what  is  lingular,  we 
find  in  very  different  regions  the  fame  people,  who 
appeaj  to  have  followed  dne'  another,  for  the  moft 
part  near  together.  Thus  the  cimbri  followed  the 
gael;  the  germans,  both ;  the  ilavians,  the  germans; 
and  occupied  their  lands.  As  the  flrata  of  our  Earth 
follow  in  regular  fucceflion,  fo  do  the  nations  in  our 
quarter  of  the  Globe  j  often,  indeed,  turned  upiide 
down,  yet  ftill  diftingujlhable  in  their priniitive  fitua- 
tion.  The  inquirers  into  their  languages  and  manners 
muft'make  the  beft  ufe  of  their  time,  while  they 
are  ftill  to  be  jdiftingiiifhed ;  for  every  thing  in 
Jplurope  tends  to  a  gradual  extin(^ion  of  national 
charader.  The  hiftorian  of  mankind,  however, 
muft  take  care,  that  he  choofes  np  tribe  exclufively 
as  bis  favourite,  and  exalt  it  at  the  expenfe  of  others^ 
whofe  Situation  and  circumftances  denied  them 
fame  and  fortune.  The  germans  have  derived  infor- 
mation even  from  the  ilavians:  the  cimbri  and  let- 
tonians  might  probably  have  become  greeks,'  had 
^hey  been  differently  feated  with  rdped  to  fur<- 

rounding 
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rounding  nations.  We  may  rejoice,  that  people  of 
fuch  a  ftrong,  handfome,  and  noble  form,  chaffco 
manners,  ^neroiity,  and  probity,  as  the  geraians* 
poflefled  the  roman  world,  inilead  perhaps  of  huns 
or  bulgarians :  but  on  this  ^couht  to  efteem  them 
God's  chofen  people  in  fiurope,  to  whom  the 
World  belongs  in  right  of  their  innate  nobility,  and 
to  whom  other  nations  were  deftincd  to  be  fubfer- 
vient  in  confequence  of  this  preeminence,  would  bo 
to  difplay  the  bafe  pride  of  a  barbarian.  The  bar-» 
barian  lords  it  over  thofe  whom  he  has  vanquifhed : 
the  polilhed  conqueror  civiUzes  thofe  whom  he 
fubdues. 

4«  No  nation  of  Europe  has  raifed  iifelf  to  a  polified 
fiate :  each  has  eudcavouied  rather  to  retain  it*s  an- 
cient barbarous  mahners,  aa  long  as  it  poffibly  could  ; 
to  which  it's  xaw,  unjTrolidc  climate,  and  the  ne-i 
ccffity  of  a  rude  military  conftitution,  greatly  coa-i 
tributed.  No  nation  of  Europe,  for  example,  has 
letters  of  it's  own,  or  invented  them  for  itfelf : 
from  the  fpanifh  to  the  runic  of  the  north,  all  aro 
derived  from  the  alphabets  of  other  nations ;  all  the 
cultivation  of  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north  of  Europe, 
is  a  plant  fprung  from  roman,  greek,  and  arat»c 
iced.  It.  was  long  ere  this  plant  could  thrive  on 
the  rugged  foil,  and  produce  fruit  of  it's  oivni  at  firft 
fufEciently  four:  and  for  this  a  lingular  inftrument 
was  neceflary,  a  foreign  religion \  that  afpiritual  con^ 
queji  might  complete,  what  the  romans  were  unable 
to  accompliih  by  their  arms.  Thus  above  all  things 
we  have  to  confider  this  new  inftrument  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  had  no  inferiour  aim  to  that  of  mouldr 
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ing  all  nations  into  qne  happy  peopl^e,  both  in  this 
World,  and  in  the  next,  and  which  operate^  pci 
where  fo  powerfully  as  in  Europe^ 

Behold  the  glorious  ftandaid  raifed  on  high^ 
To  which  for  hope  and  comfort  mortals  fly; 
Myriads  of  ibuls  to  it  alle^ance  vow, 
Mynads  of  fuppliant  knees  before  it  bow : 
Secure  of  future  lif^  it's  yptary  braves 
The  fear  of  death  5  in  vidory's  plume  it  wav«  j 
Aweftruck  the  (avage  warrior  trembling  ftands  j^ 
II9  fees  thf  crofs^  ^^  ^rops  his  weaponed  han<Il. 
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SEVENTY  years  before  the  diffolntion  of 
the  jewifh  ftate,  a  man  was  born  in  it,  by  whoin 
^n  unexpe£led  revolution  was  brought  about  ii| 
jhc  fentiments  of  men,  as  well  as  in  their  manners 
and  inftitutions^  This  man,  who  was  named  Jefus^ 
born  in  poverty,  though  defcended  from  the  ancient 
royal  lineage,  dwelling  in  the  fudeft  part  of  the 
jC0untry,'ajid  educated  remote  from  the  learning 
and  wifdom  of  his  nation,  noW  deeply  declined^ 
lived  unnoticed  the  greater  part  of  his  fhort  life,  tiU, 
cohfearated  by  a  celeflial  appearance  at  the  Jordan, 
he  fook  to  himfelf  twelve  men  of  his  own  condition 
as  difciples,  travelled  with  them  throqgh  a  part  of 
Judea,  ajid  foon  after  fent  them  round  to  announce 
the  approach  of  a  new  kingdom.  The  kingdom^ 
that  he  announced,  be  ftyled  the  kingdom  of  God, 
a  licavenly  kingdom,  in  which  only'  chofen  men 
could  participate,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  wjiich  he 
propofcd  not  external  duties  and  ceremonies,  but 
pure  mental  and  fpiritual  virtues.  The  mqfi genuine 
humanity  is  contained  in  the  few  difcoxirfes  of  his, 
that  are  prcfervcd:  humanity  he  difplayed  in  his 

life. 
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life,  and  confinned  by  his  death :  aad  the  favourite 
natne,  by  which  he  chofe  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,'  was 
that  of  the  fan  of  man.  That  he  (hould  have  many 
followers  among  his  countrymenj  particularly  of  thd 
poor  and  opprefled  $  and  that  he  fhould  foon  b4 
removed  out  of  the  way  by  thofe,  who  under  the 
cloak  of  fanftity  oppreffed  the  people,  fo  that  we 
fcarcely  know  with  preciiioa.  the  time  of  his  ap<( 
pearance;  were  the  natural  con&quences  of  fait 
fituation^ 

'  But  what  was  \i\i%kingdcm  of  Heaven^  the  approach 
of  which  Jefus  anilounccd,  urged  othen  to  defire^ 
and  drove  hin:^feif  to  eflabliih  ?  That  it  was  no 
worldly  fovcfeignty,  is  proved  by  every  thing  he  laid 
and  did,  to  the  lafl  unequivocal  confeflion  be  made 
before  his  judges.  As  a  fpiritual  deliverer  of  hi$ 
race,  he  fought  to  form  children  of  Godj  who,  under 
whatever  laws  they  lived,  (hould  promote  the  wel^ 
fare  of  others  from  the  pureft  principles;  and,  pa- 
tient under  fulfetings,  reign  in  fpite  of  them  as  king^ 
in  the  realm  of  truth  and  goodnefs*  It  is  felfevi- , 
dent,  that  fuch  a  purpofe  alone  could  be  conCftcnt 
with  the  intention  of  Providence  in  regard  to  ma«r 
kind ;  a  purpofe,  in  the  promotion  of  which  all  the 
wile  and  good  upon  Earth  muft  cooperate,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlic  purity  of  then:  thoughts  and  endea* 
vours ;  for  what  can  man  propofe  as  the  flandard 
of  hk  earthly  perfedion  and  happinefs,  but  this 
univerlally  operating,  pure  humanity  ? 

With  reverence  I  bend  before  thy  noble  form, 
tlKHi  head  and  founder  of  a  kingdom,  fo  great  in  it*s 
objeA,  fo  durable  in  it's  extent,  fo  fimplc  and  ant- 

oiated 
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mated  in  It's  principles^  So  efficacious  in  it's  mo* 
tives,  that  the  fpbere  of  this  terreftrial  life  appears 
too  narrow  for  it^  No  where  in  hiflory  find  I  a 
revolution  fo  quietly  efiefted  in  fo  fhort  a  timcj 
planted  in  fuch  a  lingular  manner  by  feeble  inftru* 
ments,  propagated  over  all  the  Earth  with  yet  inde* 
terminable  efieft)  and  cultivated  fo  as  to  produce 
good  or  bad  £ruit,  as  that,  which  has  (pread  among 
nations  under  the  name,  not  properly  oftiy  religiottf 
that  is  to  fay,  of  thy  vital  fcheme  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  but  tnoftly  of  iAy  wor/hipy  that  is,  an  un« 
refleding  adoration  of  thy  crofs  and  perfon.  Thy 
penetrating  mind  forefaw  this ;  and  it  is  dlflionour- 
ing  thy  name,  to  affix  it  to  every  turbid  dream  from 
thy  pure  fountain.  We  will  avoid  it  as  much  as 
poffible ;  thy  placid  form  (hall  iland  alone  before 
the  whole  hiftory,  that  takes  it's  rife  from  thee* 


CHAPTER     I. 

Origin  of  Chriftianity^  with  the  fundamental  Principles 

it  included. 

SiKGVL  AR  as  it  appears,  that  a  revolution  afiefting 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  Globe  (hould  origi- 
nate from  a  country  fo  defpifed  as  Judea,  hiftorical 
grounds  for  it  may  be  difcovered  on  a  clofer  infpec- 
tion.  The  revolution,  of  which  we  fpeak,  was  in- 
telle6tual;  and  however  contemptible  the  jews  may 
have  been  deemed  by  the  greeks  and  romans,  they 

had 
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had  this  to  boaft,  that/  before  any  other  nation  of 
Alia  or  of  Europe,  they  poffeffed  writings  of  ancient 
date,  oh  which  thdr  conftittition  Was  founded^  and 
which,  ifi  cohfequehde  of  this  conftitution,  mufl: 
promote  the  cultivation  df  a  particular  kind  df 
fcience  and  literature.  Neither  gfeeks  nor  romani 
could  lay  claim  to  fuch  a  code  of  religious  and  po- 
litical inftitutions,  which,  interwoven  with  ancient 
Icriptural  family  records,  was  confided  to  the  care 
<rf  a  particular  and  numerous  tribe,  and  preferved 
by  it  with  (uperftitious  reverence. 

In  courfe  of  time  a  kind  of  refined  fenfe  naturally 
grew  out  of  this  antiquated  letter,  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  repeated  difperfion  of  the  jews  among 
other  nations.  In  the  canon  of  their  facred  writings 
were  intermixed  poems,  moral  maxims,  and  fublime 
orations ;  that,  written  at  various  times, ,  and  on 
very  different  occafions,  grew  into  a  colleftion,  which 
was  foon  confidered  as  one  continued  fyftem,  and 
out  of  which  one  leading  fenfe  was  drawn.  The 
prophets  of  this  nation,  who,  as  the  appointed  guar- 
dians of  the  law  of  the  land,  had  exhibited  to  the 
people  a  pifture  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  were 
riot,  each  according  to  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking, 
at  one  time  teaching  and  exhorting,  at  another 
warning  or  confoling,  but  always  with  patriotic  hope, 
had  left  pofterity,  in  thefe  fruits  of  their  heads  and 
hearts,  many  feeds  of  new  ideas,  which  every  man 
might  cultivate  after  his  own  manner.  From  all 
thefe  was  gradually  formed  a  fyftematic  expeftation 
of  a  king,  who  fhould  deliver  his  fallen,  obedient 
people  i  bring  them  golden  days,  fuch  as  they  had 

never 
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never  known  under  the  groateft  of  their  ancient  (b* 
vereigns;  arid  begin  a  new  order  of  things.  Con- 
formably to  the  language  of  the  prophets,  thefe 
Views  wiere  theocratic :  with  the  coUeded  charadeis 
bf  a  tnefliah  they  were  moulded  into  a  lively  imag^ 
and  confidcred  as  the  certain  prerogative  of  the  na- 
tion. In  Paleftine  the  increafing  milery  of  thie  people 
made  them  hold  fad  this  idea :  in  other  countries, 
in  Egypt  for  example,  where  many  jews  had  relided 
fince  the  diflblution  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander^ 
thefe  notions  acquired  more  of  a  grecian  form ;  apo- 
crj'phal  booksj  which  exhibited  thefe  prophecies 
in  a  new  fhape,  were  circulated  ;  and  the  time  was 
now  arrived,  when  thefe  dreamsj  having  attained 
their  acme,  muft  come  to  a  conclufion.  From  the 
people  a  man  arofe,  whofe  mind,  exalted  above 
all  earthly  chimeras^  united  all  the  hopes,  wilhes^ 
and  predidions  of  tlie  prophets  in  the  defign  of  an 
ideal  kingdom,  which  fhould  be  nothing  left  than 
an  ifraclitifh  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  this  lofty 
plan  he  forefaw  the  approaching  downfal  of  his  na- 
tion ;  and  denounced  a  fpeedy  and  lamentable  end 
to  their  fplendid  temple,  and  to  their  worftiip,  now 
completely  converted  into  fuperftition.  The  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  extended  to  all  nations ;  and 
the  people,  who  deemed  it  exclufively  tlieir  own, 
were  confidcred  by  him  as  a  lifclefs  corfe* 

What  comprehenfive  force  of  mind  muft  have 
been  requifite,  to  difcern  and  announce  any  thing 
of  the  kind  at  that  time  in  Judea,  i&  evident  from 
the  unfriendly  reception  given  to  this  dodrinc  by 

the  chief  perfons  and  learned  men  among  the  jews  2 

•* 
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it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebellion  againft  Mofes, 
and  againft  God ;  as  treafon  to  the  nation,  whofe 
common  hopes  it  unpatriotically  deftroyed.  Even 
to  the  apoftles.the  exjudaifm  of  chriftianity  was  a 
dodrine  above  all  others  difficult  to  fwallow :  and 
the  mofl  learned  of  them,  Paul,  found  all  the  Tub- 
tleties  of  jewifti  logic  ncceflary,  to  render  it  com- 
prehenfible  to  the  chriftian  jews,  evin  out  of  Judca. 
It  was  well,  that  Providence  itfelf  gave  the  fjrft  ftroke, 
and  that  with  the  deftrudion  of  Jcrufalem  the  aa- 
cient  walls  were  thrown  down,  which  with  unyieldipg 
llubbomnefs  feparated  God*s  chofen  people,  as  they 
called  themfelves,  from  all  others  upon  Earth.  Th^ 
time  of  a  peculiar  national  worfliip,  teeming  witk 
pride  and  fuperftition,  was  now  over :  for  ncceflary  as 
fuch  inftitutions  might  have  been  in  former  days, 
when  every  nation,  educated  in  a  narrow  family 
circle,  ripened  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  it's  own 
ftalk,  all  human  exertions  in  this  part  of  the  World 
had  now  trended  for  fome  centuries,  to  unite  nations^ 
by  means  of  war,  commerce,  arts,  fcience,  and  fami- 
Jiiar  intercourfe,  and  prefs  from  the  fruit  of  all  one 
common  liquor.  The  prejudices  of  national  religion 
Hood  chiefly  in  the  way  of  this  union :  and  as,  while 
the  romans  exercifed  a  general  fpirit  of  toleration 
throughout  their  extenfive  empire,  and  the  ededlic 
philofophy,  that  lingular  compound  of  all  fchools 
and  fefts,  was  univerfally  diffufed,  ^-ppular  faith 
now  arofe,  which  made  of  all  nations  one  people,  and 
proceeded  immediately  from  the  moft  obftinate, 
which  had  hitherto  efteemcd  itfelf  preeminently 
di(lingui(hed  from  all  others ;  this  wa;  at  any  rate  a 
Vox..  II,  B  b  great 
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great  and  perilous  (lep  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  in 
whatever  manner  it  was  undertaken.  It  made  all 
people  brethren,  in  leading  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  God  and  faviour :  but  it  was  capable  of 
rendering  them  flaves,  if  this  religion  were  impofed 
Tipon  them  as  a  yoke.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  might 
introduce  pharifeifm  as  dangerous,  when  in  the 
ihands  of  other  nations,  as  ever  they  did  in  the  hands 
of  the  jews. 

Tht  fpeedy  and  firm  eftabliftiment  of  chriftianity 
was  principally  promoted  by  a  belief,  which  origi- 
nated "from  it's  founder  himfelf :  this  was  the  opi- 
nion of  his  early  return,  and  the  revelation  of  his  king^ 
dom  upon  Earth.  This  belief  Jefus  avowed  before 
his  judge,  and  frequently  repeated  in  the  lad  days 
of  his  life :  his  followers  adhered  to  it,  and  expeded 
the  appearance  of  his  kingdom.  The  fpiritually 
mitided  chriftian  conceived  therein  the  idea  of  a 
fpiritual  kingdom  ;  the  carnally  minded,  of  a  temr 
poral  (bvereignty :  and  as  the  overftretched  ima- 
ginations of  thole  times  and  countries  were  not 
over-rational  in  their  reveries,  jewilh  chriflian  apo- 
€alyp(es  arofe,  teeming  with  various  prophecies, 
iigns,  and  dreams.  Antichrift  was  firft  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  %  and  qn  the  dslay  of  Chrift's  return,  this 
man  of  fm  was  firft  to  be  revealed,  then  to  in- 
creafe,  and  grow  up  to  the  utmofi:  heighlf  in  his 
abominations,  till  the  faviour' {hould  come  again, and 
refufcitate  his  people. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  fuch  expedations 
mud  have  occafioned jnany  perfecutions  of  the  early 

'  cbriftians ; 
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chriftians ;  for  Rome,  the  miftrcfs  of  the  World; 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  propagation  of  fuch 
opinions,  announcing  it's  approaching  overthrow, 
and  reprefenting  it  as  an  antichriflian  objeft  of 
horrour  or  contempt.  Thus  fuch  prophets  were 
(bon  coniidered  as  unpatriotic  defpifers  of  their 
country  and  the  World,  nay,  as  men  notorioufly 
guilty  of  a  general  hatred  to  'mankind  ;  and  many 
a  one,  impatient  of  his  faviour's  return,  ran  to  meet 
martyrdom.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  hope  of 
a  kingdom  of  Chrift  nigh  at  hand,  in  Heaven,  or  on 
Earth,  powerfully  united  the  minds  of  men,  and  de- 
tached them  from  the  World.  This  they  defpifed 
as  funk  in  mifery  j  while  they  beheld  every  where 
around  them,  what  they  believed  fo  nean  Hence 
they  acquired  courage,  to  rife  above  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  the  power  of  perfecutors,  the  mockery  of  the 
incredulous  J  which  otherwife  no  one  could  have 
furmounted:  they  fojburned  here  as  paflengers, 
whofe  refidence  was  where  their  leader  was  gone  be- 
fore them,  and  whence  he  was  foon  to  be  revealed, 

Befide  the  leading^points  of  hiftory  that  have  been 
mentioned,  it  appears  not  unneceflary,  to  mark  fome 
of  inferiour  magnitude,  that  contributed  greatly 
to  the  ftrufture  of  chriftianity. 

I .  The  beHevoleni  feniimcnts  of  Chrijl  had  made 
fraternal  concord  and  placability,  adive  aOiflance 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  in  ftiort  every  duty  of  man, 
the  common  tie  of  his  followers,  fo  that,  con- 
formably to  this,  chriftianity  could  not  be  other 
than  a  genuine  bond  offriendfliip  and  brotherly  love. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  inftrument  of  hu- 

B  b  2  manity 
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mantty  contributed  mnch  at  all  times,  and  particu* 
larly  in  the  beginning,  to  it's  reception  and  ex- 
tenfion.  The  poor  and  needy,  the  opprefled,  die 
bondfman  and  the  flave,  the  publio^i  and  the  fin* 
ner,  embraced  it ;  and  in  confequence  the  firft 
christian  communities  were  termed  ailemblies  of 
beggars  by  the  heathen.  Now  as  the  new  religion 
was  neither  capable  nor  defirous  of  removing  the 
diflindion  of  ranks,  that  then  exifted  in  the  World, 
nothing  was  left  for  it  but  minds.  pofTelTed  of  chrif- 
ttan  mceknels,  with  all  the  weeds  that  would  fpring 
up  at. the  lame  time  on  this  good  ground.  Rich 
widows  foon  attrafled  a  number  of  beggars  by  their 
gifts,  who  occafionally  difturbed  the  peace  of  whole 
communities^  Alms  could  not  fail  to  be  efleemed 
on  one  {vie  as  the  true  treafures  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  to  be  fought  on  the  other :  in  both 
caics,  not  only  that  noble  pride,  the  offspring  of  in- 
dependent merit  and  ufeful  induftry,  but  often  im- 
partiality and  truth,  yielded  to  bafe  flattery.  The 
almfchefb  of  communities  became  the  common 
property  of  martyrs :  gifts  to  the  community  were 
exalted  to  the  title  of  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity,  while 
it's  morals  were  corrupted  by  the  exaggerated  praife 
bellowed  on  fuch  afts.  Though  the  neceffity  of  the 
times  may  excufe  much  of  this,  it  is  neverthelefs 
certdn,  that,  if  human  fociety  be  confidered  as  one 
large  hofpital,  and  chriftianity  it's  common  almf- 
box,  a  depraved  ftatc  of  morals  an0  politics  muft 
neceHarily  enfue. 

2.  Chrijiianity  was  to  be  a  community  governed  hy 
elders  and  teachers  without  any  VHnidly  anthoritp 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  were  to  guide  the  flock  as  (hepherds,  de- 
cide their  differences,  corred  their  fauks  with  zeal 
and  af&<flion,  and  lead  them  to  Heaven  by  their 
counfel,  their  influence,  their  precepts,  and  their 
example.  A  noble  office,  when  worthily  executed, 
and  not  prevented  by  circumftances  from  being 
fulfilled :  for  it  blunts  the  fangs  of  the  law,  ex- 
trafts  the  thorns  from  claims  and  contefls,  and 
unites  the  divine,  the  father,  and  the  judge.  But 
how  was  it,  when,  in  courfe  of  time,  the  Ihepherds 
treated  their  human  flocks  as  adlual  (heep,.or  led 
them  as  beafls  of  burden  to  browzc  on  thiftles  ? 
how,  when  wolves,  legally  called,  came  among  the 
ilocks  inftead  of  fliepherds  ?  Childilh  obedience 
then  fbon  became  a  fchriflian  virtue :  it  became  a 
chriftiah  virtue,  for  a  man  to  renounce  the  ufe  of  his 
reafbn,  and  to  follow  the  aathorky  of  another's  opi- 
nion inftead  of  his  own  convidtion,  while  the  bi- 
Ihop,  inftead  of  an  apoftle,  was  meffenger,  witneis, 
teacher,  expounder,  judge,  and  arbiter.  Nothing 
now  w*as  prized  fo  highly  as.  faith,  as  quietly  fol- 
lowing the  leader :  the  man,  who  ventured  to  have 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  was  an  obftinate  heretic,  and 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  church. 
Bifhops  and  their  fubalterns,  in  defiance  of  the 
dodbrines  of  Chrift,  interfered  in  family  difputes 
and  civil  affairs  j  and  foon  they  quarrelled  among 
each  other,  which  fliould  rule  the  reft.  Hence 
the  contefts  for  the  chief  epifcopal  fees,  and  the 
gradual  extenfion  of  their  rights :  hence  the  end- 
lefs  difpute,  between  the  fceptre  and  the  crofier, 
between  the  right  arm  and  the  left,  between  the 
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crown  and  the  mitre.  Certain  as  it  is,  that»  in 
times  of  tyranny,  juft  and  pious  judges  were  in- 
difpenfable  aids  to  men,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
live  without  political  inftitutions;  fcarcely  any  thing 
more  fcandalous  can  b^  conceived,  than  the  toag 
difpute  between  the  fpiritual  arm  and  the  tem- 
poral, which  kept  Europe  in  perpetual  confufion  for 
more  than  a  thoufand  years.  In  this  place  the  {alt 
was  infipid,  in  that  it  was  too  pungent. 

3.  Chrijiianity  had  a  certain  Jormularyy  of  which 
ihofe  who  were  initiated  into  it  by  baptifm  made  pro- 
fejjion :  and  -  fimple  as  this  formulary  was,  more 
difturbances,  perfecutions,  and  bitternefs,  arofe  in 
courfe  of  time  from  the  harmlels  expreflions.  Fa- 
ther^ SoHj  and  Spirit^  than  from  any  other  three 
words  in  human  language.  The  farther  men  de« 
parted  from  the  principles  of  chriftianity,  confi- 
dered  as  an  aftivc  inftitution,  founded  for  the  good 
of  mankind ;  the  more  men  fpeculated  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  reafon.  Myfteries  were  difco- 
vered ;  and  at  kngth  the  whole  of  thechriftian  doc- 
trine was  converted  into  myftery.  After  the  books 
of  the  New  T^eftament  were  introduced  into  the 
church  as  a  canon,  things  were  dcmonftrated  from 
them,  and  indeed  from  books  of  the  jewilh  conftitu- 
tion,  books  which  few  could  read  in  the  original, 
and  of  which  the  primitive  fignification  had  long 
*been  loft,  that  from  them  are  not  to,  be.  proved. 
Hence  fyftems  and  herefies  multiplied,  to  ftifle 
which  the  worft  of  all  meang  were  chofen,  ecc/e^ 
ftajiiccd  ajfemblies  andjynods.  How  many  of  thefe 
are   the  dilgrace  oi  chriftianity,  and  of  common 

fenfe  1 
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fenieJ  Pride  and   Intolerance  called  them   toge-  • 
thcr;  Difcord,  Party  Spirit,  Groffnefs,  and  Knavery, 
fwayed   them :    and  at   length   Force,   Arbitrary  . 
Power,  Infolence,  Pimping,  Deceit,  or  Accident,  • 
decided,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ^ 
whole  church,  nay  for  time  and  eternity.     In  a 
Ihort  time,  none  were  found  fo  competent  to  de- 
termine articles  of  faith  as  the  chriftianized  em- 
perorSy  to  whom  Conftantine  had  bequeathed  the 
innate  hereditary  right,  to  enjoin  creeds  and  canons 
concerning   Father,  Son,  and   Spirit,  concerning : 
o/Ao)i<r»oc  and  •poii{<riof,  the  iingle  of  double  nature 
of  Chrift,  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  created  . 
or  uncreated  glory,  that  appeared  at'  Chrift's  bap- 
tifm.  Thefc  pretenfions,  with  the  confequences  that 
enfued  from  them,  will  remain  an  eternal  diigrace 
to  the  byzantine  throne,  and  to  every  throne,  by 
which,  it  was  imitated ;    for  with   their  ignorant 
power  they  fupported   and   perpetuated  perfecu* 
tions,  fchifn\s,  and  difturbances,  which  improved 
neither  the  fpirit  nor  the  morality  of  men,  but 
tended  to  undermine  the  church,  the  date,  and  the 
thrones  themfelves.     The  hiftory  of  the  firft  chrif^ 
tian  empire,  that  of  Conflantinople,  is  fuch  a  me- 
lancholy exhibition  of  bafe  treachery,  and  horrible 
cruelty,  that,  to  the  moment  of  it*5  deplorable  end, 
it  Hands  a  warning  monument  to  all  polemic  chrif- 
tian  governments. 

4.  Chrijtianity  had  if  5  facred    writings^    which 

fprmg  in  part* from  occajional  epijlles^  andinpnt^  with 

few  exceptionsy  from   oral  conmunicalions ;   thefe  in 

time  were  made  the  llandard  of  faith,  foon  became 

B  b  4  •         the 
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the  banner  of  every  Contending  party,  and  were 
abufed  in  everyway,  that  want  of  fenfe  could  dtfhtte. 
Each  party  either  proved  from  them  what  it  wiflied 
to  prove ;  or  men  hcfitated.  not  to  mutilate  them, 
apd  to  forge  with  unblufhing  effrontery  faHc  gof* 
peb,  cpiftles,  and  revelations,  in  the  name  of  the 
apoftles.     Pious  frauds  in  fuch  things  more  detefta* 
ble  than  perjury,  as  it  lies  to  a  whole  feries  of  ages 
shd  generations  without  end,  was  foon  reckoned  no 
fi«,   but  a  meritorious  aft  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  falvation  of  fouls.     Hence  the  many  fpuri- 
OU6  writings  of  the    apoftles  and  fathers   of   the 
church :  hence  the  numerous  fiftions  of  miracles, 
martyrs,  dohations,  conftitutions,  and  decretals,  the 
uncertainty  of  which  fteals  through  all  the  early 
and  middle  ages  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  almoil 
down  to  the  reformation,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
When  once  the  corrupt  principle  was  admitted, 
that  a  man  might  deal  treacheroufly,  invent  lies,  and 
write  fiftions,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  hiftorical 
faith  was  wounded :  the  tongue,  the  pen,  the  me- 
mory and  imagination  of  men,  had  loft  their  rule 
and  compafs ;  fo  that  chrlftian  veracity  had  a  more 
juft  claim  to  become  proverbial,  than  Grecian  ho- 
nefty,  or  punic  faith.     This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  tpoch  of  chriftianity  follows  the  pe- 
riod of  the  moft  excellent  hiftorians  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  after  whom  true  hiftory  almoft  difappear$ 
at  once  with  the  chriftian  era  for  many  centuries. 
it    quickly    finks    into  a  chronicle    of   bifliops, 
churches,  and  monks;  as  the  pen. was  employed, 
not  for  what  is  moft  worthy  of  ihan,  not  for  the 
6  World 
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World  and  the  ftate>  but  for  the  church,  or  for  or- 
derS)  cloifters,  and  feds ;  and  as  men  were  accu& 
tomed  to  homilies,  and  the  people  were  to  believ« 
the  bilhop  in  all  things,  writers  confidered  the  whole 
World  as  a  race  of  believers,  as  a  chriftian  flock.     - 
^.  Chrijiiamiy  had  only  two  f acred  rites ^v^  Jimple^ 
and  well  adapted  to  their  purpofes ;  for  nothing  was 
&rther  from  the  intention  of  it's  founder,  than  that 
it  (hould  be  a  ceremonial  religion.     But  deutero- 
chriftianity  foon  became  intermixed  with  jewifh  and 
heathen   pradices,  according  to  the  difference^  of 
places  and  times,  fo  that  the  baptifm  of  infants  was 
converted  into  an  exorcifm  of  Satan,  and  a  feaft  ia 
commemoration  of  a  departed  friend  became  the 
creation  of  a  God,  a  bloodlefs  facrifice,  a  miracle 
for  the  remiffion  of  fin,  a  viaticum  to  the  other 
World.     Unfortunately  the  period  of  chriftianitjr 
coincided  with  that  of  ignorance,  barbarlfmt  and 
depraved  tafte;  whence  little  truly  great  and  no-> 
ble  could  enter  into  it's  ceremonies,  tiie  druduie 
of  it's  churches,  the  inftitution  of  it^s  feftivals,  fia* 
tutes,  and  pageantry,  it's  hymns,  prayers,  and  ri<» 
tuals.  Thefe  ceremonies  rolled  on  from  land  to  land, 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Globe  to  another ;  what 
originally  derived  fome  local  meaning  from  ancient 
cuftom  loft  it  in  foreign  countries,  and  remote 
times:  thus  the  fpirit  of  chriftian  liturgies  became 
a  fingiil^r  jumble  of  jewilh,  egyptian,  greek,  ro^ 
man,  barbarian,  pradices,  in  which  what  wa&fe^ 
nous  frequently  became  tirefome,  or  abfurd«    A 
biftory  of  chriftian  tafte,  in  feftivals,  temples,  ri* 
^uals,  confecrarions,  and  literary  compofition,  con« 

templated 
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templated  with  a  philofophic  eye»  would  exhibit  the' 
moil  chequered  pidure  the  World  ever  beheld,  of 
t  fubjefi:  that  was  intended  to  be  free  of  ceremony* 
And  as  this  chriftian  tafte  in  time  inflmiated  itfelf 
into  juridical  and  political  cuftoms^  domeitic  efta- 
tj^fhments,  plays,  romances,  dances,  fongs,  tourna- 
oients,  coats  of  arms,  battles,  triumphs,  and  othei 
feflivities;  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  human 
mind  received  from  it  an  incredible  twift;  and 
that  the  crofs  ereAed  over  nations  ftamped  a  fin- 
-  g;ular  imprefiioa  on  their  foreheads.  The  pifciadi 
gififliani  fwam  for  ages  in  a  turbid  element. 

6.  Ckrifi  lived  unmarried^  and  kis  mother  'was  a 
virgin  :  ferene  and  cheerful  as  he  wasj  he  loved  occa^ 
fanal  Jolittidey  and  prayed  in  private.  The  fpirit  of 
the  orientals,  the  egyptians  in  particular,  who  were 
previoufly  inclined  to  contemplation,  feclufion,  and 
religious  indolence,  carried  the  notion  of  the  ho- 
fiiiefs  of  celibacy,  efpecially  in  the  prieftbood,  and 
ef  the  pleafingncfs  to  God  of  virginity,  foUtude, 
and  a  contemplative  hfe,  to  fuch  an  extravagant 
pitch,  that,  as^efTenes,  therapeutse,  and  other  foli- 
tai'ie$>  already  abounded,  above  all  in  £gypt»  the 
fpirit  of  feclufipn,  vows,  falling,  penitence,  prayer, 
and  a  monadic  life,  was  fet  in  full  fermentation  by 
chriftianity.  In  different  countries,  indeed,  it  af» 
fumed  different  forms ,  and  according  as  it^was  mo- 
dified,  proved  either  a  benefit,  or  an  injury :  upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  incontrovertible,  that  the 
jDJurioufnefs  of  this  way  of  life,  the  moirient  it  be- 
comes an  irrevocable  law,  a  ilavifh  yoke,  or  a  po- 
litical net,  is  predominant,  for  (oclcty  in  geneial^  as 

well 
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well  as  for  k's  individual  members.  From  China 
and  Thibet,  to  Ireland,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  cloiilers 
of  bonzes,  lamas,  and  talapoins,  and  of  all  chriftiaa 
monks  and  nuns,  in  their  ieveral  kinds  and  clafles» 
are  the  dungeons  of  religion  and  the  flate,  femina^ 
ries  of  barbarity,  vice,  and  oppreflion,  or  (ewers,  of 
the  mofl  abominable  lufb  and  knaveries.  And 
though  we  would  deprive  no  fpiritual  order  of  *  it** 
merits  with  refpeft  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  the 
improvement  of  man,  or  the  promotion  of  fcience ; 
we  ought  never  to  fhut  bur  ears  againft  the  fecret^ 
fighs  and  lamentations,  that  echo  tlirough  theiehoK 
low  vaults,  fecluded  from  humiankind ;  or  will  we 
turn  our  heads,  to  view  the  empty  vifions  of  fu- 
prarnundane  contemplation,  or  the  continued  ca» 
bals  of  furious  monkiih  zeal,  in  a  form  certainljr 
adapted  to  no  enlightened  age.  To  cfiriftianity 
they  arc  unqueftionably  foreign ;  for  Chrift  was  no 
mopk;  Mary,  no  nun;  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
apoftles  was  accompanied  by  his  wife ;  and  neither 
Chrift,  nor  ajjy  of  the  twelve,  knew  aught  of  fu- 
pramundane  contemplation. 

7.  Finally,  chrijlianityy  in  feeking  to  found  a  hea-- 
ven!y  kingdom  upon  Earthy  and  to  convince  men  of 
the  tranfitorinefs  of  all  earthly  things,  at  all  times 
formed  thofe  pure  and  tranquil  minds,  which  fought 
not  the  eyes  of  the  World,  and  performed  their  gpod 
deeds  before  God ;  but,  alas  !  it  alfo  cheriftied,  by 
it's  grofs  abufe,  that  falfe  enthuiiafm,  which,  almoft 
from.it*s  commencement,  gave  birth  to  frantic  mar- 
tyrs and  prophets  in  abundance.  *Thcy  endeavoured 
to  ered  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  the'£arth» 

without 
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without  knowing  where  or  how  it  was  to  ftand. 
They  oppofed  the  government,  and  loofed  the  bands 
of  ord^,  without  giving  the  World  a  better^  while 
Tulgar  pride,  bafe  arrogance,  fcandalous  lufl,  and  mad 
ftupidity,  concealed  themfelves  under  the  overflow 
of  diriftlan  zeal.  As  the  deceived  jews  followed 
ttmr  PfeudO'Mediahs,  the  chriftians  in  one  piaure 
fiocked  to  the  banners  of  bold  impoftorfi,  in  another 
£iwoed  on  the  mod  defpicable  and  diflblute  tyrants, 
as  if  they  had  eftablifhed  the  kingdom  of  God 
*  upod  Earth,  when  they  built  for  them  churches, 
i)r  conferred  on  them  donations.  Thus  the  weak 
Conftantine  was  flattered;  and  this  myftic  Ian- 
gu2^  of  prophetic  fanaticifm  extended  itfelf,  ac- 
cording to  times  and  circumftances,  both  to  men 
and  women.  The  Paraclete  has  c^en  appeared  ; 
and  the  Spirit  has  often  fpoken  to  a  deeply  eua- 
tnouped  enthuiiafl  from  female  lips.  Hiftory  (hows 
what  difcord  and  calamity  have  been  introduced 
into  the  cKriftian  World  by  chiliafls  and  anabaptifts, 
donatiils,  montanifts,  prifcillianifts,  ci]\:umcelIions, 
and  others :  how  fome  of  heated  imaginations  have 
defpiied  and  deftroyed  works  of  fcience,  demolilhed 
and  extirpated  monuments  of  art,  inftitutions,  and 
men :  how  a  palpable  impoflure,  m  ridiculous  ac- 
cident, occaTionally  fet  whole  countries  in  commo- 
tion :  how,  for  example,  tlie  fancied  approach  of  the 
World's  end  drove  all  Europe  into  Afia.  Let  us 
Dot,  however,  refufo  it's  due  praife  to  pure  chrif- 
tian  enthufiafm  :  this,  when  it  took  a  right  codrie, 
performed  more  in  a  (hort  time  for  many  ages,  than 
all  the  coolnefs  and  indifierence  of  philofophy  could 

ever 
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ever  accomplilh.  The  leaves  of  deceit  fell  oiF;  but 
the  fruit  ripem.  The  flames  of  time  confume  the 
ftraw  and  ftubble;  but  real  gold  they  can  only 
lefine. 

Whatever  melancholy  has  crofled  my  mind,  while 
my  pen  has  traced  many  of  thefe  (hameful  abu(es 
of  the  beft  of  things,  I  4)roceed  with  cheerfulne(s 
to  the  propagation  of  chriftianity  in  different  coun- 
tries and  regions:  for  as  medicine  may  be  con- 
verted into  poifon,  poifon  may  be  rendered  (alu- 
tiferous ;  and  what  is  pure  and  good  in  it^s  origin 
muft  ultimately  prove  triumphant.    - 

CHAPTER      IL 

Propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Eajl, 

*  I M  Judea  chriftianity  grew  under  oppreffion,  and 
retained  the  ftamp  of  oppreffion  in  it's  form,  as 
long  as  the  jewiih  ftate  endured.j  The  nazarenes 
and  ebionites,  in  all  probability  tne  remains  of  the 
firft  body  of  chriftians,  were  poor  and  low  peribns, 
and  have  long  been  extindt ;  their  names  alone  re* 
maining  in  the  lift  of  heretics,  on  account  of  their 
opinion,  that  Jefuswas  a  mere  man,  the  fon  of 
Jofeph  and  Mary.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  their 
Gofpel  is  loft;  as  in  it  probaWy  we.lhould  have 
the  earlieft  coUeftion^  though  not  altogether  pure, 
of  the  neareft  local  traditions  of  the  life  of  Chrift. 
Thus^  too,  the  ancient  books  in  pofleffion  of  the 
fabeans,  or  Saint  John's  chriftians,  were  probably  not 
unworthy  notice :  for  though  a  pure  illuftration  of 
the  primitive  times  could  by  no  means  be  expeded 

from 
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from  this  fabling  fed,  a  compound  of  jews  and 
cbriftians,  even  fables  often  throw  light  on  thiiig|s.of 
this  kind*. 

The  influence  of  the  church  at  Jerufalem  on 
other  communities  arofe  chiefly  from  the  refpe£l  paid 
to  the  apoftles :  for  as  James,  the  brother  of  Jefus,  a 
fenfible  and  worthy  man,  prefided  over  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it's  form 
would  be  a  model  to  others.  (  A  jewifli  model, 
therefore;  and  as  almoft  every  country,  and  every 
city,  of  primitive  chriftendom,  would  be  converted 
by  an  apoftle,  every  where  imitations  of  the  church 
at  Jerufalem,  apoflolical  communities,  arofe.  The 
bifhop,  who  received  the  unftion  of  the  Spirit  from 
an  apoftle,  occupied  the  apoftle's  place,  and  with  it 
enjoyed  \his  authority.  The  power  pf  the  Spirit, 
)^hich  he  had  received,  he  again  imparted j  and 
fbon  became  a  kind  of  high-prieft,  a  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  As  the  firft  council  at  Jeru- 
falem fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,,  other 
councils  did  the  fame  in  imitation  of  it ;  and  we  are 
ftartled  at  the  fpiritual  power  very  early  acquired 
by  the  bifliops,  in  the  afiatic  provinces.  Thus  the 
authority  of  the  apoftles,  which  vifibly  defcended 
to  the'  bifhops,  rendered  the  moft  ancient  con- 
ftitution  of  the  church  ariftocratic;  and  in  this  con- 
ftitution  lay  the  germe  of  a  future  hierarchy,  and  a 

*  The  neweft  and  moil  authentic  account  of  this  (ed  is  ia 
Norberg's  Commnt.  de  RtUg.  IS  Lingua  Sai^9rkm»  *  Eflay  on 
the  Religion  and  Language  of  the  S^bsans/*  17.80.  This 
ihould  be  printed  with  the  Eflays  of  Walch  and  others,  after  the 
manner  of  old^r  collc£iions. 

popedom. 
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popedom.  What  is  faid  of  the  pure  virginity  rf 
the  church  during  the  fifft  three  centuries  is  either 
fi&ion,  or  exaggeration. 

'  It  is  well  known,  that  an  oriental  fhilojbphy^  as  it 
is  called,  had  fpread  very  confiderabiy  in  the  firft 
ages  of  chriftianity. .  |  This,  however,  more  clofclf 
inveftigated,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
(hoot  from  the  ecledic,  dr  modern  platonic  philo- 
ibphy,  fuch  as  the  country  and  time  were  adapted 
to  produce.  It  wound  itfelf  round  judaifm  and 
chriftianity;  but  neither  fprang  from  them,  nor 
produced  them  any  fruits.  Tlie  gnoftics  wem 
branded  with  the  name  of  heretics,  from  the  com- 
fnencdnent  of  chriftianity,  becaufe  the  chriftians 
would  not  admit  among  them  any  fubtilizing  phi« 
lofophafters ;  and  many  of  them  would  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  us,  had 'they  not  been  entered 
in  the  rolk  of  fchifm.  We  could  with,  that  their 
writings  alfo  had  been  prcfefved,  as  they  would  not 
be  unwelcome  to  us,  with  regard  to  the  canon 
of  the  New  Teftament :  at  prefent  we  perceive 
from  a  few  particular  opinions  of  this  numerous 
fcft,  yet  remaining,  nothing  more  than  a  crude 
attempt,  to.  intermix  the  fiftions  of  the  oriental 
platonifis,  refpefting  the  nature  of  God,  and  tlie 
creation  of  the  World,  with  judaifm  and  chrifti- 
anity, and  thence  form  a  metaphyijcal  theology, 
principally  of  allegorical  nanies,  with  a  theodicy 
and  moral  philofophy.  As  the  name  of  heretic  is 
imknown  to  ^he  hiftory  of  rpankind,  every  one  *of 
thefe  unfuccefsful  attempts  is  valuable  to  it,  and 
\voft4iy  it's  notice  3  though  at  the  faoae  time  it  is 

well 
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well  for  the  hiftory  of  chriftianity,  that  fucb  reveries 
ihould  never  become  the  prevailing  fyftem  of  the 
church.  After  the  pains  that  haVp  been  beftowed 
on  this  fed  ecclefiafticaliy,  a  pure  philofopbical 
inquiry,  whence  their  notions  were  derived,  what 
was  their  intention,  and  what  effeft  they  produced, 
would  not  be  unprofitable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  hu- 
man underftanding  *. 

The  dodrines  of  Manes,  whofe  objeft  was  no- 
thing lefs,  than^  to  be  the  founder  of  a  complete 
chriftianity,  made  farther  progrefs.  He  perifhed; 
and  his  numerous  followers  were  fo  perfecuted  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  that  the  name  of  mani- 
chean,  efpecially  after  Auftin  had  taken  up  the  pen 
againft  them,  became  one  of  the  moft  terrible 
ftigmas  of  a  heretic.  We  now  ftiuddcr  at  thb 
ecclefiaftical  fpirit  of  per(ecution,  and  perceive,  that 
many  of  thefe  hereiiarchs  were  men  of  refie&iog 
and  enterprising  minds,  who  boldly  attempted,  not 
only  to  combine  religion,  metaphyfics,  morab,  and 
natural  philofophy,  but  to  unite  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  an  actual  fociety,  a  philofophico-political 
religious  order.  Some  of  them  were  lova^  of  fci- 
ence,  and  are  to  be  pitied  for  being  denied  more 
ample  knowledge  by  their  iituation:  .the  catholic 
party,  however,  would  have  become  a  ftagnant  pool, 
had  not  thefe  wild  winds  fet .  it  in  motion,  and 
compelled  them  at  leaft  to  defend  their  written 
tradition.     The  time  of  pure  reafon,  and  a  poli- 

• 

*  After  Beaufobre,  MoQieim,  Brucker,  Walch»  Jablonfki, 
Semler»  and  ethers,  we  ma/  now  take  a  more  dear  and  free 
viewof  theiabjed,'. 
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tical  improvement  of  morals  by  it,  was  not  yet 
arrived;  and  for  the  religious  community  of  Manes 
there  was  nd  place^  cither  in.  Perfia,  or  Armenia, 
any  more  than  afterwards  among  the  biilgarians^  or 
albigenf^Si 

(  Chriftian  fe<fts  penetrated  into  India,  Thibet,  and 
China,*  thoug|h  by  ways  that  remain  obfcure'to  us  * : 
the  (bock,  however,  that  was  given  to  the  re- 
moteft  regions  of  Afia  in  the  firft  centuries  of  thife 
chriftian  era,  is  obfervable  in  their  own  hiftories^  \ 
The  doArine  of  Budda,  or  Fo,  which  Is  faid  to  have 
come  from  Ba^^ra,  acquired  frefh  animation  at  this 
period.  It  fpread  to  Ceylon^  Thibet,  and  China: 
hindoo  books  on  the  fubjefl  were  tranilated  into 
the  chinefe  language,  and  the  great  fe£t  of  the 
bonzes  was  brought  to  perfection*  Without  afciib- 
ing  to  chriftianity  all  the  abominations  of  the 
bonzes,  or  the  whole  of  the  ihonaftic  fyftem  of  the* 
lamas  and^  talapoins,  it  (^ems  to  have  been  the  lea* 
vcn,  which  fet  all  the  ancient  reveries  of  the  peo- 
ple from  Egypt  to  China  in  fermentation  anew,  and . 
inodiiied  them  more  or  lefs*  Many  fables  of 
Budda,  Chrilhnoo,  and  the  reft,'  appear  to  include 
chriftian  ideas  enveloped  in  an  ihdian  garb  3  and  the 
great  lama  on  the  mountains,  who  probably  arofe 

*  |t  ii  to  be  wiQied,  that  the  eflays  by  De  Guignes,  in  the 
Writings  of  the  French  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  were  colt^ed 
and  tranflated  as  thoie  of  Caylus,  St.  Palaye,  and  others, 
hare  been.  This  appears  to  me  the  eadeft  mode  of  drawing 
things  worthy  notice  out  of  the  wildernefs  of  a  foclety>  and  of 
rendering  the  difcovcries  of  individuals  ofefal,  as  well  as  of 
uniting  them  together. 

'Vol;  II.  '        Cc  ..    firft 
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firft  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  with  his  perfonal 
fanftity  and  rigid  doftrincs,  his  bells  and  religious 
.orders,  in  all  appearance  a  diftant  coufin  of  the  lama 
on  the  Tiber:  the  difference  is,  there  manicheifm 
and  neflorianifm  were  grafted  on  aliatic  ideas  and 
manners;  herci  orthodox  chriftianity  was  inferted 
into  a  roman  ftock.  The  two  coufins,  however, 
would  not  readily  recognize  each  other,  fo  little 
ip^rcourfe  has  been  kept  up  between  them. 
^  We  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  more  learned 
neftorians,  who  fpread  themfelves  far  into  Alia,  par* 
ticularly  after  the  fifth  century,  and  did  much  good  *. 
Almoft  from  the  commencement  of  the  chriftian  era 
the  fchool  of  Edeffa  flouriihed  as  the  feat  of  fyrian 
learning.  King  Abgarus,  who  has  been  held  forth 
as  an  epifi:olary  correfpondent  of  Chrift  himfelf, 
when  he  removed  his  refidence  from  Nifibis,  tran- 
fported'  to  Edeffa  the  colleftions  of  books,/  which 
were  in  the  temples.  At  this  period,  cvery^mcy  who 
was  defirous  of  becoming  learned,  travelled  to 
Edeffa,  from  all  parts  of  the  World;  for  befide 
chriftian  theology,  the  fine  arts  were  taught  there  in 
the  greek  and  fyrian  languages,  fo  that  Edefla  was 
probably  the  firft  chriftian  univerlity  ever  eftablifti- 
cd.  It  flourifticd  for  four  centuries,  till  the  pro-* 
fcffors  were  expelled  on  account  of  the  doftrines  of 
Neftorius,  to  which  they  adhered,  and  their  fchool 

•  Pfcifer's  Aufxug  aus  AJftmanni  Orient alifiher  BiUiotbek^  •  Ab- 
ftrad  of  AfTemanni's  Oriental  fiibliothcca^'  £rlang»  1776,  is 
an  nfeful  work  for  {his  almoft  anknown  region  of  hiftory :  a 
particular,  conneAed  hidory  of  eallern  chriftendom,   and  of 
neilorianifm  efpecially,  is  ilill  a  defidcratum. 

was 
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was  demoHflied.  But  in  confeqiieDCe  of  this  th'e 
iyrian  literature  fpread  not  only  into  Mefepotamia, 
Paleftine,.Syria,  and  Phenicia,  but  even  into  Perfia; 
where  it  experienced  an  honourable  reception/  and 
where  at  laft  a  neftorian  pope  arofc,  who  ruled  over 
all  the  chriilian^  in  this  kingdom,,  and  afterwards 
over'  thofe  of  Arabia,  India,  Nfungalia,  and  China. 
Whether  he  were  the  celebrated  prefter-john 
(pres-tadjhaniy  the  priefl:  of  the  World),  of  whom 
many  fabulous  reports  were  fpread  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  whether,  from  a  Angular  mixture  of  doc- 
trines, the  great  lama  at  laft  arofe  from.him ;  we  (hall 
leave  undecided *.  /Suffice  it,  that  in  Perfik  the 
favoured  neftorians  were  employed  by  it's  monarchs 
as  phyiicians  to  the  body,  ambafladors,  and  mini* 
fters ;  the  chriftian  writings  were  tranflated  into  the 
perfian ;  and  the  fyriac  became  th^;  learned  language 
of  the  country. \  When  the  emfnre  of  Moham- 
med gained  the  fway,  particularly  under  his  fucr 
ceiibrs  the  Ommiades,  neftorians  filled  the  higheft 
pofts  of  honour,  and  were  made  viceroys  of  the  con- 
quered provinces ;  and  when  the  kbalifs  reiided  at 
Bagdad,  as  well  as  after  they  had  removed  their  re- 
fidence  to  Samarraja,  the  patriarch  of  the  neftorians 
fharecl  their  authority.  Under  Al-Mamon>  who 
encouraged  learning  among  his  people,  and  appoint- 
ed phyiicians  and  aftronomersy  pfailofophers^  natu- 

*  Fi(i^er>  in  the  iatrodu^ion  t6  his  Siheri/cbtu  Gt/cbichu^ 
'  Hiilory  of  Siberia/  §  38  and  following,  has  rendered  this 
opinion  very  probable.  Others  are  for  the  ung-kban»  the  khan 
of  the  keraitcs.  See  Koch's  TabU  da  Rtuolutiom,  '  Tabl^  of 
Revoiations/  Vol  I,  p.  a6s. 

C  c  2  ralifts. 
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talifts,  malhematicians,  geographers,  and  annalifts, 
to  teach  ia  the  academy  of  Bagdad,  the  fyrians  were 
aflbciates  and  innruftors  c^  the  arabs.  Tbey  rival- 
led each  other  in  tranflating  into  arable  the  vrorks^ 
of  the  grdeks,  many  of  which  had  already  been 
tranflated  into  that  language:  and  if  the  light  of 

*  fcience  aftei-wards  dawned  on  benighted  Europe 
from  the  arable,  the  fyriae  ehriftiahs  originally  con- 
tributed to  thb.  Their  language,  the  firft  of  the 
oriental  dialeds  in  this  region  into  which  vowels 
were  admitted,  and  which  can  hoait  the  mod  an- 
cient and  elejant  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament, 
was  the  bridge  of  grecian  fcience  for  Afia,  and 
through  the  arabs  for  Europe.  Under  fuch  favour* 
able  cireumflances,  neftorian  miffions  then  exteod- 
ed  themfelves  far  and  wide^  though  other  ehrifttan 
fefts  found  mean^  to  fupprefs  thenn  or  ehaee  them 
away.  Under  the  family  of  Gengis-khah,  too,  they 
were  of  confiderable  importance :  their  patriarch 
frequently  accompanied  the  khan  on  his  expeditions, 
and  thus  their,  dodrines  were  fpread  among  the 
ftiungals,  igofians,  and  other  tatar  nations.  Sa- 
marcand  was  the  feat  of  a  metropolitan ;  Cafhgar, 

.  and  other  cities,  of  bifhops :  and  if  the  celebrated 
ehriftian  monument  in  China  be  genuine^  there  ia 
to  be  found  on  it  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  im- 

.  migration  of  the  priefts  from  TatGn.  If  with  this 
be  confidered,  that  the  whole  of  the  mohammedan 
religion,  (uch  as  it  is,  would  never  have  arifen,  had  it 
not  been  preceded  by  chriftianity,  we  find  in  this, 
beyond  all  difpute,  a  leaven,  which,  more  or  lefs, 

fooner 
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fooner  or  later,  fet  in  commotion  the  way  of  thinking 
of  ail  the  fouth  and  part  of  the  north  ai  Afia. 

From  this  commotion,  however,  no  new  and  |)e« 
culiar  bloflbm  of  the  human  intelle^k,  as  perhaps 
with  the  greeks  and  romans,  wai  to  be  expefted. 
The  neftorians,  by  whom  fo  much  wa^  effe^ed; 
were  not  a  nation,  were  not  a  race  growing  up  of 
itfelf  in  a  maternal  (oil:  they  were  chriftiati^,  iYiAf 
were  monks.  iTbeir  language,  indeed^  they,  wetd 
<^pable  of  teaching:  but  what  couki  they  write  in 
it }  Liturgies,  expofitions  of  Scripture,  monaftic 
bocrfcs  of  devotion,  fermons,  polemical  works,  chro- 
nicles,* and  infipid  veries.  Hence  in  the  fyriac- 
chriftian  literature  there  is  not  a  fpark  of  that  poetic 
genius,  which  burfts  from  tlie  foul,  and  warms  the 
heart :  a  miferable  knack  at  verfifying  catak^gues  of 
names,  homilies,  and  chronicles,  conftituted  the 
whole  of  their  art  of  poetry.  In  none  of  the  fciencea 
they  cultivated  did  they  difplay  the  lead  fpirit  of 
invention,  in  none  did  they  purfue  any  method  of 
their  own.  A  melancholy  proof  how  little  was  done 
by  the  afcetico-polemic  monachal  fpirit,  with  all  it*s 
politic  cunning.  In  this  barren  form  it  difplayed 
itfetf 4n  every  quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  ftill  lords  it 
on  tiie  mountains  of  Thibet ;  where  not  the  leaft 
trace  of  free  inventive  genius  is  to  be  diicovered, 
throughout  the  legally  eflabliHied  monkifh  confti* 
tution.  Whatever  proceeds  from  the  cloifter  is,  for 
the  naofl:  part,  adapted  only  to  the  conrent. 

Hiftory,  then,  need  not  expatiate  long  on  the 
particular  provinces  of  chriftian  A£a.  Ghrifiianity 
reached  Armenia  at  an  early  period,  and  befls&wed 

C  c  3  on 
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on  it*s  ancient,  memorable  language  an  alphabet, 
with  a  double  and  triple  vef fion  of  the  Scriptures* 
Ind  an  armenian  hiftory.  But  neither  Mifrob  with 
his  alphabet,  nor  his  fcho}ar,  Mofes  of  Chorene  *, 
with  his  hiftory,  could  confer  on  their  people  litera- 
ture^  or  a  national  conflitution.  Armenia  always 
lay  in  the  way  of  other  nations :  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly underperfians,  greeks,  and  romans,  it  now  fell 
under  arabs,  turks,  tatars,  and  curdes.  It's  inhabi- 
tants ftill  purfue  their  ancient  occupation,  trade :  a 
fcientific  or  political  edifice  could  never  have  b^en 
eftabUfhed  in  this  place,  with  or  without  chriftianity. 

The  date  of  chriftian  Georgia  is  flill  more  wretch- 
ed. There  are  churches  and  convents,  patriarchs, 
bifliops,  and  monks :  the  women  are  beautiful  i  the 
men,  brave :  yet  the  parent  will  fell  his  child ;  the 
hufband,  his  wife;  the  prince,  his  fubjedlsj  the 
devotee,  his  prieft.  A  fingular  fort  of  chriftianity, 
among  this  gay  and  faithlefs  nation  of  robbers. 

The  Gofpel  was  early  tranflated  into  Arabic, 
alfo;  and  many  christian  fedls  have  taken  great  pains 
about  the  fine  country  of  Arabia.  In  it  jews  and 
chriftians  often  perfecuted  edch  other;  but  neither 
party,  though  each  occafionally  produced  even 
kings,  cflfe&ed  any  thing  of  importance.  Every 
thing  fell  before  Mohammed;   and  now,  indeed, 

1 

there  is  not  a  chriftian .  community  in  Arabia, 
though  there  are  whole  tribes  of  jews.  Three  reU* 
gions,  dicfcendants  of  one  another,  guard  with  mvb- 

^Wfaiilon^s  prefiice  to  Mofis  ChwAifisHift.  Jrmem.  1736: 
Sclireid«r*9  Tkifimr,  Liag.  4rmeM,  Diff.  p.  6a. 

tual 
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jtual  hatred  the  fan&uary  of  their  birth  place^  the 
deferts  of  Arabia*. 

If  we  would  now  take  a  view  of  the  general  refiilt 
of  the  effeds,  produced  by  chrillianity  in  it's  afiatic 
provinces ;  we  muft  firft  agree  on  the  point  of  viewi 
in  which  the  advantages^  that  this,  or  any  religion, 
could  confer  on  one  quarter  of  the  Globe,  ought 
to  be  placed. 

I .  Chriftianity  may  have  (ecretly  operated  to  the 
furthering  of  ii  heavetily  kingdom  upon  Earthy  that  is,  a 
more  perfedb  order  of  things,  for  the  good  of  na- 
tions: but  the. flower  of  this  operation,  a  perfed: 
ilate,  it  has  never  produced,  either  in  Afia,  or  in 
Europe.  Arabs  and  fyrians,  perfian^  and  arme- 
nians,  hindoos  and  drufes,  have  remained  what  they 
were ;  and  no  political  conftitution  in  tliat  country 
can  boafl:  of  it's  being  the  offspring  of  chriftianity ; 
even  if  anchoritifm.  and  monaftic  devotion,  or  a 
hierarchy  of  any  kind,  with  their  reftlefs  endeavoun, 
be  taken  as  the  ftaadard  of  a  chriftian  ftate.  Pa^ 
triarchs  and  biihops  fend  miflionaries  round  to  ex- 
tend their  fefts,  their  diocefes,  their  power:  they 
feek  the  favour  of -princes,  to ; obtain  influence  in 
affairs,  or  convents  and  communities ;  one. party 
ftrives  againft  s^nother,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
fuperiority*  Thus  jews  and  chriftians,  neflorians 
and  monophyfites,  hunt  each  other  round ;  and  no 
party  thinks  of  acting  fimply  and  freely  for  the  good 

*  Brace's  Travels  into  Abyffinia  give  a  remarkable  hiftory 
of  the  chrillianity  of  thefe  regions:  whether,  on  the  whole*  any 
new  conclufions  may  be  derivitd  from  it,  time  will  (&ow. 

C  C  4  .  of 
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jof  any  place  or  country.  Tb^  ckigy  of  the  eaft, 
who  were  never  without  a  fpice  of  tQonkery,  woukl 
ferve  God,  and  not  mankind. 

2.  There  are  three  methods  o(  aAing  upon  meni 
by  tiacAingj  authority  ^  and  retigwu^  ceremmies.  Teach- 
ing is  the  iimplefl,  and  mod  efledtual,  if  it  be  of 
the  right  kind.  Inftrudion  of  tlie  young  and  of 
the  old,  when  it  relates  to  the  eflential  concerni 
and  duties  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  introduce,  or 
keep  in  circulation,  much  ufefui  knowledge :  the 
fam^  and  preeminence  of  haying  rendered  fuch 
more  clear  even  to  the  lower  people  pertain  exclu<t 
lively  to  chriftianity  in  many  countries,  C^echifms, 
fermons,  hymns,  creeds,  and  prayers,  have  diifuied 
a  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  morals,  among  the  peo- 
ple :  trani}atioos  and  expoiitions  of  the  holy  Scrq^ 
tures  have  imparted  to  them  nmting  and  literati^e ; 
aiid  where  nations  were  ftill  in  fuch  infiincy,  that 
tliey  v9ere  incapable  of  comprehending  any  tbii^ 
but  fables,  there  at  leaft  a  facred  fable  revived. 
Herein,  it  is  obvious,  every  thing  <iepeaded  upon 
this,  whether  the  man,  wIk)  was  to  teach,  were  ca- 
pable of  teaching,  and  what  he  taught.  In  both 
thefe  ^points,  however,  the  aniwef  muft  vary  ^  fo 
much,  accoiding  to  the  p^rfon,  the  people,  the 
time,  and  the  country,  that  at  laft  yit  muft  confine 
ourlelves  to  what  was  to  be  taught,  to  what  the  pre* 
vailing  chiirch  maintained^  Fearing  the  incapacity 
and  boldnefs  of  many  of  it's  teachers,  it  preferred 
brevity,  and  confined  itfelf  within  a  narrow  circle. 
It.  thus,  we  muft  allow,  incurred  the  danger  ci  hav-^ 
ipg  the  fubftapce  of  it's  do(%rines  very  foon  exhauft- 
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ed,  and  roduced  to  r^petitioft ;  fo  that  in  a  kvr 
genentticms  the  hereditary  religion  would  lofe  all 
the  luftre  of  novelty,  and  the  dull  teacher  would 
ilumber  over  his  smtiquated  creed.  Thus,  for  the 
Hioft  part,  the  firft  (hock  of  cbtiftian  milfions  alone 
was  truly  Yivid  5  foon  ^one  dull  wave  drove  on  a 
duller  till  at  lad  all  gently  (Ubtided  in  the  ftilt 
furface  of  an  accuftpined  ailcient  chriftian  cere-» 
mony.  By  ceremonies  tompeniation  was  endea* 
voured  to  be  made  for  the  decay  of.  the  foul  rf 
ceremony,  doftrine ;  and  thus  the  ceremonial  fyflem 
was  invented,  which  at  length  became  an^in^mate 
puppet,  (landing  immoveable  and  unmoved  in  to-* 
cient  pomp.  The  puppet  was  invented  for  the  con- 
venience both  of  teacher  and  hearer ;  for  it  affi>rdcd 
them  both  food  for  refleftion,  if  they  chofe  to  re- 
fleft  i  and  if  not,  ftill,  it  was  faid,  the  vehicle  of 
religion  would  not  be  loft.  And  as  from  the  be- 
ginning the  church  was  very  tenacious  of  tinanimity, 
formularies  by  which  the  herd  would  be  kaft  dif- 
trafted  were  abfolutely  the  beft  for  preferving 
dull  uniformity.  The  churches  of  Alia  afford  the 
completed  demonftration  of  all  this :  they  ftiH  are, 
what  they  were  almoft  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
flumbering  bodies,  deftitute  of  mind  :  even  hcrefy 
is  extinA  in  them,  for  they  poifefs  not  fuffieient 
eiiergy  for  herefies. 

PoflSbly,  however,  the  authority  of  the  pricfts 
may  fupply,  what  is  loft  by  the  torpor  of  the  doc- 
trine, or  the  ceflation  of  impulfe  ?  In  fome  meafiire 
it  jnay,  but  not  altogether.  A  facred  perfon  full  of 
jeais  is  furrounded  with  the  mild  beams  of  paternal 

cxpe- 
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czpeQepce,  mature  judgement,  and  tranquillity  un- 
difturbed  by  th^  paflions  :  hence  it  is  fo  oiany  tra- 
vellers (pfiak  ^f  tbe  reverence,  with  which  they  were 
inTpii^ed  in  the  .prefen(:e  of  the  aged  patriarchs, 
pri^s,  and  biftiops.c^  the  eail.  A  noble  fimplicity 
in  thejr  carriage,  drefs,.  cohdud,  and  way  of  life, 
contributes  much  to  this :  and  many  a  ^yorthy  an- 
chorite, if  he^  keep  not  his  in(lrud:ions,  warnings, 
and  coniblations  from  the  World,  may  have  done 
moij^  good,  than  a  hundred  idle  preachers  amid  the 
buftle  of  highways  and  markets.  Inftruftion,  how* 
eyejTs.i^thenobleft  fpurce  df  authority,  united  with 
example  founded  on  knowledge  and  experience »  if 
fliort  iightednefs  and  pr^udice  ftep  into  the  feat  of 
truth,  the  authority  of  the  mod  refpeAable  perfon 
is  dangerous  ,and  detrimental. 

3.  As  the  life  of  man  is  altogether  calculated  for 
the  adivepuipofes  of  general  fociety^  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  chriftianity  alio,  every  thing  mud  foon  or 
late  die  away,  that  counterafbs  theie.  Every  Ufe* 
lels  member  is  dead  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  living  body 
is  fenfible  of  it's  own  iife,  and  tbe  ufelefs  burden  of 
the  dead  member,  this  member  is  removed.  As 
long  as  the  miffions  in  Afia  retained  their  aAivity, 
they  impacted  and  received  animation :  but  when 
the  temporal  power  of  the  arabs,  tur||^s,  and  tatars, 
deftroyed  this,  they  fpread  no  farther.  Their  con- 
vents and  epifcopal  fees  {land  as  ruins  of  ancient 
times,  melancholy  and  confined :  many  are  tolerated 
only  for  the  fake  of  their  prefents,  tributes,  and 
abjedt  fervices. 

4,  As  chriftianity  operates  chiefly  by  means  of 

•  •  • 
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it's  doftrines,  much  depends  on  the  ^i^^^,  io: 
which  they  are  inculcated,  and  on  the  degree  of 
mental  cuUivation  already  contained  in  them,  to 
which  it  ortjbodoxly  adheres.  With  a  cultivated 
or  univerfal  language  it  not  only  propa^tes  itfelf> 
but  it  acquires  by  means  of  it  impro\^ement  and  re*- 
fped  :  but  if,  as  a  facred  diale<5fc  of  divine  origin,  it 
remain  behind  other  living  languages,  or  be  reftrift- 
ed  to  the  limits  of  an  obfolete,  rude  paternal  dialed^ 
as  to  a  decayed  palace ;  it  muft  in  time  be  reduced 
to  drag  on'  a  wearifome  life  in  it,  as  a  wretched 
tyrant,  or  an  ignorant  prifoner.  As  in  Afta^he 
greek  language,  and  afterwards  the  fyriac,  were 
overpowered  by  the  vidorious  arabic,  the  know- 
lcdg€;they  contained  was  thrown  out  of  circulation : 
they  could  only  propagate  themfelves  as  liturgies, 
as  creeds,  as  a  monkilh  theology.  We  are  miftalisny 
therefore,  when  we  attribute  to  the  fubilance  of  a"^ 
religion,  wlwt  properly  pertains  only  to  the  inftru* 
xnents,  with  which  it  operates.  Look  at  the  %t. 
Thomas's  chriflians  in  India,  the  georgians,  the 
armenians,  the  abyffinians,  the  copts:  what  arc 
they  ?  what  has  chriftianity  made  of  them  ?  The 
copts  and  abyHinians  pofTefs  .libraries  of  ancient 
books,  unintelligible  to  themfelves,  but  which  might 
probably  be  of  ufe  in  the  hands  of  europeans  :  they 
ufe  them  not ;  they  cannot  ufe  them.  Their  chrif- 
tianity has  funki/ito  the  moft  wretched  fuperftition. 
5.  Here,  then,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  to  be- 
ftow  on  t\\t  greek  langttage  that  praife,  which  it  fo 
Imminently  merits  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  for 
by  it's  aid  all  (he  light  h^  l^Qn  kindled,  that  has 

illumined 
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iUumisied  or  beamed  upon  Eun^*  Had  not  this 
]ai^;uage  been  To  widely  extended,  and  (o  long  prt<- 
ferved,  by  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  the  king- 
doms of  his  fueceflbrs,  and  the  roman  pofleffions, 
chriftianity  would  fcarcely  have  contributed  in  the 
kaft-to  enlighten  Afia :  for  both  the  orthodox  and 
the  heretic  kindled  their  true  ot  falfe  lights,  oiedi- 
ately  or  immediately;  at  the  grecian  language. 
From  it,  too,  the  armenian,  fyriacj  and  arabic  lan- 
guages derived  their  illumining  (park :  and  had  the 
firft  chriftian  writings  been  compofed  not  in  greek, 
but  in  the  hebrew  dialed  (^  that  time ;  could  not 
the  Gofpel  have  been  preached  and  propagated  in 
greek ;  the  ftream,  that  now  waters  nations,  would 
}>robably  have  been  choked  near  it*s  fountain.  The 
chriftians  would  have  been.  What  the  ebionites  were, 
and  perhaps  the  St.  John's  and  St;  Thomas's  chrif- 
tians  are,  a  poor  defpifed  multitude,  deftttute  of 
all  effeft  on  the  fpirit  of  nations.  Let  us,  therefore, 
quit  it's  oriental  birthplace,  for  that  ftage  on  which 
it  afted  a  greater  part* 


CHAPTER       III. 

Progrefs  of  Ckrijiianiiy  in  tie  Grecian  Gauntries. 

We  obfervcd,  that  helknifm^  or  a  freer  manner  of 
thinking  of  the  jews  intermixed  with  the  ideas  of 
others,  prepared  the  way  for  the  rife  of  chriff ianity : 
acpordingly  chriftianity,  when  it  began  it's  courfe, 
proceeded  far  on  this  way;  and  in  a  fhort' time 
cxtenfive  regions,  where  any  hellcniftic  jews  refided, 

were 
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were  filled  with  the  new  miflion.  The  appellation 
of  chriftians  was  fkft  given  in  a  grecian  city^  the 
firft  writings  of  chriftianity  were  moft  extenfively 
circulated  in  the  grecian  language ;  for  this  language 
was  more  or  lefs  diifuied  from  India  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, from  Lybia  to  Thule.  It  may  be  coniidered 
both  as  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  that  Judea  was 
particularly  near  to  a  province,  which  contributed 
mtkch  to  the  firft  form  of  chriftianity,  the  province 
of  Egypt.  If  Jerufalem  were  it's  cradle,  Alexan- 
dria was  it's'  ichool. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  a  number  of  jews 
had  refided  for  the  fake  of  trade'  in  Egypt,  where 
they  endeavoured  to  create  t.  Judea  of  their  own, 
built  a  temple,  tranflated  their  facred  writings  one 
after  another  into  greek,  and  augmented  their  num- 
ber. There  had  been  very  flourifhing  eftablifti- 
ments  for  the  promotion  of  fcience  alfo  at  Alexan- 
dria, fince  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  j  fuch 
as  were  to  be  found  nbwhere  elfe,  even  Athens  not 
excepted.  Fourteen  thoufand  fcholars  had ^  been 
lodged  and  maintained  there  for  a  confiderable  time 
at  the  public  expenfe:  here  were  tl)e  celebrated 
roufeum,  the  immenfe  library,  the  works  that  con- 
ferred renown  on  ancient  poets  and  learned  men  of 
every  kind :  thus  the  great  fchool  of  nations  was 
here,  in  the~  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  World. 
From  this  conflux  of  nations,  and  the  gradual  amal- 
gamation of  the  fentiments  of  all  in  the  greek  and 
roman  empire,  arofe  the  modern  platonic  pkUofophyy 
as  it  was  called,  and  particularly  that  Angular  jTvwrr^- 
iifm^  which  fought  to  unite  the  principles  of  all  par- 

tics,^ 
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ties,  and  in  a  (hort  time  affimilated  the  ideas  of 
Indians,  perfians,  jews,  ctbiopians,  egyptians,  greeks, 
ronians»  and  barbarians.  This  fpirit  prevailed 
wonderfully  in  the  roman  empire,  as  every  where 
philofophers  fprung  up,  who  added  the  notions  of 
their  own  native  places  to  the  general  mafs :  but 
Alexandria  was  the  fpot  where  it  moft  eminently 
flourilhed.  Irito  this  ocean  the  drop  of  chriflianity 
was  cad:,  and  attracted  to  itfelf  whatever  it  (up- 
pofed  itfelf  capable  of  affimilating.  Platonic  notions 
bad  already  been  introduced  into  chriftianity  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  and  John :  the  moft  ancient  fathers 
of  the  church,  when  they  entered  upon  philolbphy, 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  generally  received  modes 
of  exprcffion,  and  fome  of  them  found  their  Logos, 
for  example,  long  before  the  exigence  of  chrif- 
tianity,  in  the  foul  of  every  philofopher.  Probably 
it  would  not  have  been  to  be  regretted,  had  the 
fyftem  of  chriflianity  remained,  what,  according  to 
the  reprefentations  of  a  Juftin  martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  others,  it  was  intended  to  be,  a 
liberal  philofophy,  reprobating  virtue  and  the  love 
of  truth  at  no  time,  and  among  no  people,  and 
yet  unacquainted  with  exclufive  verbal  formularies, 
which  afterwards  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  It  is 
certain,  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church,  who  were 
formed  in  Alexandria,  were  not  the  worft :  Origen 
alone  did  more  than  ten  thoufand  bifhops  and  patri- 
archs; (ince,  but  for  the  learned  critical  induflxy, 
which  he  employed  on  the  records  of  chriflianity, 
this  would  have  almofl  funk,  with  regard  to  it*s 
origin^  among  unclaffic  fables.     His  (pirit  was  tranf* 

mitted 
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xnitted  to  forae  of  his  fcholars  alfo ;  and  many  fathers 
of  the  alcxandrian  fchool  thought  and  ai^ued  at, 
Icaft  with  more  addrefs  and  refinement,  than  many 
other  ignorant  and  fanatic  heads. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  Egypt,  with 
the  philofophy  then  in  fafliion,  was  alfo  a  fchool  of 
corruption  for  chriftianity:  for  every  thing,  that, 
during  a  period  of  near  two  thoufand  years,  has 
excited  difputes,  quarrels,  tumults,  pcrfecutions, 
and  the  difturbance  of  whole  nations,  arofe  from 
thefe  foreign  platonic  notions,  on  which  men  refined 
with  grecian  fubtilty,  and  which  gave  chriftianity  in 
general  that  fophiftical  form,  fo  difcrepant  from  it*s 
nature.  From  the  fingle  word  logos  arofe  herefies 
and  afts  of  violence,  at  which  the  logos  within  us, 
found  reafon,  yet  (hudders.  >  Many  of  thefe  dif- 
putes were  capable  of  being  carried  on  in  the  grecian 
language  alone ;  to  which  they  (hould  have  been 
for  ever  confined,  and  never  have  been  introduced 
as  doftrinal  formularies  into  others.  They  include 
no  truth,  no  information,  that  has  afforded  an  ad- 
dition  to  human  knowledge,  new  power  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  or  a  noble  motive  to  the  will :  the 
whole  body  of  chriftian  polemics,  carried  onagainfl 
arians,  photinians,  macedonians,  neftorians,  euty- 
chians,  monophyfites,  tritheites,  monothelites,  and 
the  reft,  might  have  been  inflantly  cruflied,  with- 
out the  leaft  detriment  to  chriftianity,  or  human 
reafon.  Men  were  obliged  to  overlook  and  forget 
them  altogether,  with  their  confequences,  thofe 
grofs  decrees  of  io  many  councils  of  courtiers 
and  robbers,  before  they  could  again  contemplate 

the 
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the  original  records  of  chriflianity  in  their  prinutive 
purity,  and  arrive  at  an  open,  limple  expofition  of 
them :  xuy,  they  flill  obftrud  and  afflift  many  timo«» 
rous  minds,  or  fuch  as  are  .perfecuted  on  account 
of  them.     The  fpeculative  fpirit  of  thefe  fefts  re- 
fembles  the  icrnean  hydra,  or  the  polypus,  which 
cut  in  pieces  forms  a  new  animal  from  every  limb* 
This   ufelefs  tiiTue,   injurious  to  mankind,   runs 
through  many  ages  of  hiftory :  rivers  of  blood  have 
been  (hcd  upon  it ;  and  innumerable  multitudes^ 
often  of  the  worthiefl  men,  have  been  deprived  of 
property  nsxd  honour,  of  friends,  of  home,  and  of 
left,  of  health  and  life,  by  the  moft  ignorant  villains^ 
Even  honed  barbarians,  burgundians,  goths,  lorn- 
bards,  franks,  and  faxons,  in  pious  orthodoxy  have 
taken  part  in  thefe  majQTacres,  with  ardent  fedarian 
zealy  for  or  againft  arians,  bogomilians,  catharians, 
albigenfes,  waldenfes,  &c.;  and,  a  true  church  mili-« 
tant;  have  drawn  their  iwords  as  wa^riors^  not  idly, 
for  the  genuine  baptiGnalform.    There  is  not,  per- 
lu^s,  a  more  barren  field  within  the  domains  of 
literature,  than  th^  hiftory  of  this  chriftian  exercife 
of  the  word  and  the  fword ;  which  fo  deprived  the 
human  mind  of  it's  proper  faculty  of  thinking,  the 
records  of  chriftianity  of  their  evident  purpofe,  and 
civil  fociety  of  it*s  fundamental  principles  and  rules  i 
that  at  lafb  we  are  reduced,  to  thank  other  barba- 
rians and  faracens  for  having  deftroyed  by  their 
wild  irruptions  the  difgrace  of  the  human  intelleft^ 
Thanks  to  all  thofe  men*,  who  have  exhibited  to 

us 

^  After  the  labours  of  the  reformers«  with  thofe  of  a  Ca- 

lixtusy  Dallseus,  Da  Pin,  Le  ClerCt  MoBieim,  and  others,  the 

3  name 
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\is  m  their  true  forms  the  movers  of  fuch  dtfputety 
an  Athanafius,  a  Cyril>  a  Theophilus^  a  Conftaiitinet 
and  an  Irenseus :  for  as  long  as  ttie  names  of  the 
Others  of  the  church  and  their  councils  are  quoted 
with  ilavifli  refpcft,  we  are  maftcrs  neither  of  Scrip* 
turc,  nor  of  our  own  underftanding.   ' 

Chriftian  morality,  likewifc)  found'  not  a  more 
favourable  foil  in  Egypt,  or  other  parts  of  the  greek 
empire:  there  wretched  abufe  created  that  valt 
army  of  cenobites  and  monks,  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  mental  extafies  in  the  deferts  of  the  Thebaid» 
frequently  traverfcd  countries  as  mercenary  foldiers^ 
inteifered  in  ele&ions  of  bishops,  difturbed  coun- 
cik,  and  compelled  their  holy  fpirit  to  pronounce^ 
whatever  the  unholy  (pint  of  thefe  mifcreants 
thought  proper.  I  honour  Solitude,  the  medita- 
ting fifter  of  Society,  and  often  her  legiilator,,who 
tonverts  th€  e;xperience  of  adi  ve  life  into  principles, 
and  it*s  paffions  into  nutritious  Juices.  Companion 
is  due  likewife  to  that  confoliiig  folitude,  wbich^ 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  other  men,  and  tired  of  their 
pcHecutions,  finds  a  balm  in  the  heaven  within. 
Many  of  the  firft  chriflians  unqueftiooably  wete 
iblitaries  of  the  latter  kind,  whom  the  tyranny  of  a 
great  military  empire,  or  the  abominations  of  town^ 
drove  into  the  defert,  where,  having  few  waots^  a 
temperate  climate  gave  them  a  fricndiy  rooeptko. 

iiane  of  Semler  will  ever  remrin  lilgMy  refpeOed  for  a  liberal 
ricw  of  ecclefiafticai  hiftory.  He  hat  been  followed  by  Spiuler* 
with  penetrating  eye,  and  lufflinotts  Style :  others  will  fucceed  1 
and  every  puiod  of  eccle£ailicai  hiilory  will  be  exhibited  in  it's 
true  light. 

Ifoull.  D  d  The 
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!3P^  mott^  h(5wev^,  kt  us.  ^cfpife  .that  proud, 
fdififh  retirement^  >¥hich»  .cootemoing  ^ivc  lifer 
fflace^  rnerit  in  tx)ntempllsitioA  and  penance»  nou* 
7i(hes  itfiilf  with  phantoms,  and,  inftcad  of  annihilar 
ting  thi^  paeons,  cherifhcs  within  the  wildeft  c£ 
ail,  felfifh,  immoderate  pride. 

Unfortunately,  for  this*  chriftianity  became  a  daz- 
^ing  prctcxtj  when  fuch  of  it's  precepts^  as'were 
.mten^  fpr  a  particular  few,  were  converted  into 
general  laws,  or  indeed  conditions  for  obtaining  the 
Jcingdom  of  Heaven^  tod  Chrift  was  foi;^t  in  the 
defert.  There  Heaven  was  to  be  found  by  meiv 
who  difdained  being  citizens  of  the  JBarth,  and  relin* 
quiihcd  the  moft  eftimable  gifts  of  human  kind,  rear 
fon,  morality,  talents,  friendfhip,  and  parentair 
jiuptial,  and  fiUal  affedion.  Accurled  be  the  praifc^ 
that  men,  from .  mifconceptian  of  Scripture,  haye 
joften  io  abundantly  and  imprudently ' Wftowed  o» 
an  tdlp,  contemplative  life  of  celibacy :  accurled  the 
£dfe  impreffions,  that  have  been  damped  on  youth 
with  enthuiiaftic  eloquence^  thus  crippling  and  dit^ 
jtorting  the  human  intelleft  for  ages.  Whence  is  it» 
tlmt  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  fo  liftfe 
pure  morality :  and  often  good  and  bad,  gold  and 
drofs,  jumbled  together*  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  we 
cannot  mention  a  fingle  bopk  of  thofe  times,  even 
o£  the  nioft  excellent  men,  who  had  flili  fo  many 
greek  authors  at  their  command,  which,  putting 

•  larbeyrac,  Le  Ckrc,  Thomafitts*  Scinler,  and  «dieR> 
have  ihown  this ;  RoeflerV  BiUioihei  der  Kircbtnv^ier^  *  Bil>- 
liotheca  tf  the*Pathers  of  the  CHarck/  orhibitt  k  iik  «  veiy 
popular  siasmer. 
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flyle  aivd  ix>inpofition  entirdy  out  pf  the  queftion^ 
but  raerrly  i:n  r^fpeift  tp  oio^ity  aad  it'^  gential 
ipmX9  ^ttv^  to  he  phced  by  the  fide  of  a  fingle. 
wcrk  of  tlfe  focratic  fchool  ?  Whence  is  itj  that  ey^n 
the  filled  maxims  of  the  fathers  have  fo  much  of 
extravagance  and  monkery  in  them>  wlien  a>m]pared 
with  the  morals  of  the  greeks  ?  Men's  minds  were 
deranged  by  the  new  philofcphy,  which  taught 
thenato  wander  in  the  aerial  regions,  inflead  of  liv« 
ing  upon  Earth  :  and  as  there  can  be  no  difeafe  of 
greater  magnitude  than  this,  it  is  a  misfortune 
mw:h  to  be  deplored,  that  it  wa$  propagated  by  doc*^ 
lrioes»  authority,  and  inflitutions,  and  rendered  the 
fountains  of  pure  n^orality  turbid  for  ages. 

When  at  length  chriftianity  was  exalted^  and  the 
imperial  ftandacd  gave  it  that  name,  with  which,  as 
the  paramount  religion  of  the  roman  empire^  it  dill 
flies  above  all  other  names  upon  Earthy  the  in^urity 
at  once  became  evident^  which  fo  iingnlarly  mixed 
the  afiairs  of  the  church  and  the  ftate,  that  fcarcely 
any  thing  could  be  viewed  in  it's  proper  (happ. 
Whife  preaching  toleration,  they,  who  had  long 
fufiered,  became  themfdves  intolerant :  and  as  duties 
towocd  the  ftate  were  confounded  with  the  pure 
relations  of  man  to  God,  while  a  femi-jewi(h 
monkiih  religiol)  was  unconfciouily  made  the  bafe 
ofachriilian  by zantine  empire;  how  could  it  be 
otherwife)  than  that  the  tme  affinity  between  crimes 
and  punifhmentS)  rights  and  duties/  and  indeed 
between  the  members  of  the  confti'tution  itfelf, 
muft  have  been  bafely  deftroyed  ?  The  facerdotal 
order  was  introduced  into  the  (bate  3  not,  as  among 
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the  romam,  to  cooperate  immediattlj  with  it's 
other  members;  but  as  a  monaftic  and  mendicant 
Older,  for  the  benefit  of  which  a  hundred  ordinances 
wiere  made,  burdenfome  to  the  reft,  Incoofiftent 
with  themlelves,  and  obliged  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
tered, in  order  that  the  form  of  a  ftate  might  re- 
main. To  the  great  yet  weak  Conilantine  we  are 
indebted,  without  his  knowing  it,  for  that  two 
headed  monfler,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
fpiritual  and  temporal  power,  cajoled  or  tynumiied 
over  itfelf  and  others,  and  after  twice  ten  centuries 
has  fcarcely  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  on  the 
purpoies,  which  religion  and  government  have  to 
fulfil  among  mankind.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
f&r  that  pious  imperial  arbitrarinefs  in  the  laws,  and 
with  it  that  chriftian-princelike  unkingly  pliability, 
from  which  the  moft  fearful  dcfpotifm  could  not 
feil  in  a  (hort  time  to  arife  *•  Hence  the  vices  and 
barbarities  in  the  horrible  byzantine  biflory :  hence 
the  venal  incenfe  offered  to  the  vileft  chriilian  em- 
perors: hence  the  mifeiuble  perplexity,  in  which 
fpiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  heretics  and  orthodox 
believers,  romons  and  barbarians,  eimuchs  and 
generals,  womeii  and  priefb,  emperors  and  patriarchs, 
are  embroiled.  The  empire  was  thrown  firom  it's 
centre:  the  foundering,  difmail^  (hip  loll  it's 
(Icerrman ;  whoever  could  fei^e  the  helm  managed 

•  The  HlHory  of  Changes  In  the  Government,  Laws*  and 
Minds  of  Men,during  the  period  from  the  converfion^of  Conllaa- 
tine  to  the  downfal  of  the  weftem  einpire*  hif  an  anonymoot 
French  Writer,  is  execoted  with  great  xnduftry  tixti^  acutene^ 
A  german  iri«niIadon  appeared  at  Leipfic  in  1794^ 
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it,  till  another  drove  him  away.  Ye  ancient  ro* 
mans»  Sextus,  Cato,  Cicerot  Brutus,  Titiis,  Ante- 
nine,  wha|  would  ye  have  iaid  of  this  new  Ronie, 
the  imperial  court  at  ConftaQtinople^  from  it's 
commencement  to  it's  clowned  ? 

The  eloquence,  too,  which  this  imperial  chriflian 
Rome  was  capable  o£  pooducing,  could  no^iie  be 
conxpared  with  that  of  the  ancient  greeks  and  ro- 
mans.  Divine  men^  indeed,  here  exerci(ed  the^r 
elocution;  patriarchs,  bifliops,  and  priefts:  but  to 
whom  did  they  addrefs  iliemfeives  ?  on  what  did 
they  difcourfe?  and  what  fruits  could  their  hig^efi: 
eloquence  produce  ?  Tliey  had  to  explain  to  a  (lu- 
pid,  depraved,  ungovernable  multitude,  the  king^ 
doin  of  God,  the  refined  maxims  of  a  moral  lit, 
who  ilood  alone  in  his  day,  and  who  certainly  had 
nothing  congenial  with  this  mob.  Far  more  attrac- 
tive for  it  was  it  to  hear  the  fjnritual  orator  declaim 
on  the  depravity  of  the  court,  or  the  grofs  luxury 
of  the  theatres,  public  games,  amufemcnts,  and 
female  drefs,  or  take  part  in  the  cabals  of  heretics, 
biOiops,  priefts,  and  monks.  Goldentongued  Chry- 
ibftom,  how  do  I  lament,  that,  thy  exuberant  elo- 
quence fell  not  on  better  times!  That  folitude, 
the  companion  of  thy  better,  days,  was  left  for  a 
iplendid  metropolis,  which  embittered  thy  life« 
Xhy  paftqral  jlgsiI  had  wandered  out  of  it's  limits : 
the  ftorms  of  i:ourtIy  and  pri^flly  cabals  over- 
whelm^ thee  {  expelled,  and  again  reftored,  tbou. 
waft  reduQ^d  af  lift,  to  cod  thy  days  in  poverty; 
8uch  was  the  f^te  of  piany  worthy  men  in  this 
voluptuous  court:  and,  wl.at  was^worfe,  their  ^eal 
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itfelf  was  not  without  faults.  As  he,  who,  fur- 
rounded  by  infediou^  difcafes,  infiaiei  (he  conta-*^ 
niinatcd  air,  if  he  efca|ie  the  pd'ftifeftci.  Will  at  leaft 
difplay  •  it's  ^ffedls  in  hfe  pallid  cbuntendnde  and 
languid  limbs  :  fo  here,  tbo  mtoy  dangcirs  and  fe* 
duAions  aroft  on  every  fide,  for  connpoh  prudence 
to  avoid.  The  greater  fotne,  however,  is  due  to 
the  fmalf  number  of  thcffe,  whb^  in  thi  iharafter 
of  genciils  and  emperors,  or  bifhops,  patriarcbs,  and 
courtiers,  (hine  like  fcitteted  ftar$  in  this  oMcure 
fulphureous  fky:  but  even  their  forms  ^re  hidden 
from  us  by  the  clouds. 

Laftly,  if  we  conterfapkte  the  tafte  in  arts, 
icience,  and  manners,  that  fprcad  from  this  firft 
und  greateft  chriftian  empire,  we  can  call  it  no- 
thing elfe  than  Wretched,  and  barbarouHy  pom- 
pous.  After  that  Jupiter  and  Chrifl:  contended  in 
the  fenate,  in  the  time  of  Theodofius,  before  the 
face  of  the  goddefs  of  Viftory,  for  tlie  poffeffion  of 
the  roman  empire,  and  Jupiter  loft  the  day ;  the 
great  monuments  of  ancient  t^tffe,  the  temples  and 
images  of  the  gods,  were  ruined  gradually  or  for- 
cibly throughout  the  World  :  and  the  more  chrif- 
tian  a  country  was,  the  more  zealous  was  it  in  dc- 
ftroying  all  remains  of  the  worfhip  of  the  andient 
^emons.  fhe  origin  and  bbicd  of  chtiftian  churches 
fqrbad  the  ^rediion  of  fuch  edifices  as'  the  former 
temples  of  idols:  accordingly  courts  of  juftice,  and 
places  for  holding  affembiies,  bafilicat,  were  their 
*  yodels-  and  though  a  rioble  fimplicity  may  be  ob- 
fgfv^d  in  the  moft  ancient  of  them,  of  the  time  of 
Conftantint",  as  they  were  in  part  compofed  of  hea-. 


;theB  frqgmentS)  and  partly  confftrodted  amid  th( 
/greateft  monuments  ef  aft^^et  even  this  iimpti*^ 
4t:ity  is  chriftian.  The  ftolen  columns  were  jumbltid 
4:<^etb^^  iwithoirt  tafte^  and  the  ^ondei' of  xrhiiftiaii 
iait  in  Conikntinoplc*  the  magnificent  church  of 
.^t.  Sophia,  was  loaded  with  barbarian  ornament. 
Abundant  as  were  the  treafures  of  antiquity  hea{)ed 
^together  in  tins  Babel,  it  was  tmpoflible  for  greciaa 
,«rt,  or  grecian  poetry^  to  flourifh  in  it.  We  are 
aAonifhed  at  the  train,  which,  even  in  the  tenth 
.century,  was  obliged  t-o  attend  'the  emperor,  in 
•War  and  peace,  at  liome  and  at  public  wc^hip^  as 
•defcribed  by  a  purpleborn  flave  of  it  himfelf*! 
imd  wonder^  that  fuch  a  kingdom  jl^ood  fo  long. 

This  cannot  be  charged  to  the  abufe  of  chrif- 
itianity'^  Tor  Byzantium  was  formed  from  the  be- 
^mnlng  for  a  fplendid^  diffohite,  beggarly  ftate^ 
From  it  could  (pring  no  Rofne,^hiich,  rifing  amid 
«oppreffions,  contefts,  and  dangers,  rendered  itfelf 
ihe  metropolis  of  the  World :  the  new  city  was 
.ereftcd  at  the  expenfe  of  Rome  and  the  provinces^ 
.iuid.immcdiately  burdened  with  a  mob,  who  lived 
f  a  idleneft  and  hypocrify,  by  right  of  title  or  of 
jBattery,  on  the  bcne$cencc  and  favour  of  the  c;pi* 
^ror ;  ?n '  other  words,  on  tte  marrow  of  the  efn^ 
^ire.  'JThe  new  city  lay  in  the  lap  of  pleafure,  b  ^ 
delightful  climate,  in  the  centre  of  three  quarters  of 
the  Globe.  Frcxn  Afia,  Perfia,  India,  and  Egypti , 
ftie  drew, all  the  commodities  pi  that  diffoluti 

*  Coaftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Book  II»  de  dnmomih  Awtrn 
ByxMntina,  '  Of  |]^  Ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  Court,* 
iicipfic,  1751, 
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pomp,  which  (he  cheriQied  in  bcrfelf,  and  diffuied 
over  the  ncuthweilem  world.     Her  harbour  was 
.  filled  with  (hips  of  all  nations ;  ar^d  even  in  later 
times,  when  the  arabs  had  deprived  the  grecian 
empire  of  Egypt  and  Afia,  the  commerce  of  the 
World  too^  the  road  of  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine 
(eas,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  ancient  volupcuanes. 
Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Antioch  j  the  (hores  of  Greece 
abounding  in  harbours,  with' it's  eilabli(hmeBts» 
cities,  and  arts;  the  Mediterranean  with  it's  nu« 
merous  iHands  i  and  iliil  more  the  volatile  character 
of  the  greek  nation ;  all  contributed,  to  render  the 
feat  of  the  chriftian  emperor  a  receptacle  of  vices 
and  follies:  and  what  formerly  promoted  the  welSire 
of  Greece,  now  operated  to  it's  detriment. 

We  will  not  op  this  j^ccount,  however,  detra^ 
from  the  fmalleft  benefit,  which  this  empire,  fa 
fituate,  and  fo  conftituted,  has  conferred  on  the 
World.  It  was  long  a  mound,  though  a  weak  one» 
ag^infl  the  barbarians ;  n^iany  pf  whom  loft  their 
rudenef?  from  it'^  neighboyrhood,  it's  trade,  or  in 
it's  fervice,  and  acquired  %  tafte  for  th^  arts,  apd 
refinement  of  raann(?rs.  The  bcft  kix^  of  the 
goth^  Theodoric,  was  educated  iz\  Qopfl^tiAople : 
and  w(^  may  (hank  the  caftern  empire,  for  all  the 
good  he  did  to  Italy,  yfj^rom  Qpnflantlnpple  mor^ 
than  on^  barbarian  people  received  the  feeds  of 
civilization,  letters,  and  chriftianityfc  thus  l^ihop 
Plphil^  niodifi^  the  greek  alph%b(;t  fpr  )iis  gotli^ 
Pi^  thp  Black  fi(a,  and  tranflated  the  New  Te(Va« 
jment  into  their  language :  the  ruffians,  bulgariahS| 
m4  Q(l^?r  ik^^  nations,  acquir^  letters,  chrif- 
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tiaoityy  and  morals,  from  Conftantinople,  in  a  far 
milder  way,  than  their  weftern  brethren  obtained 
them  from  the  franks  and  faxons.  The  coUeftion 
of  roman  laws,  made  by  order  of  Juftinian,  4<-*fedive 
and  mangled  a^  it  is,  remains  an  immortal  record  of 
the  genuine  ancient  roman  fpirit,  a  logic  of  the 
aftive  intelled,  ^nd  a  teft  for  every  better  code. 
It  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  civilized  World,  that 
the  grecian  language  and  literature  were  preferved 
in  this  empire,  however  defedlive  the  ufe  that  was 
made  of  them,  till  weftern  Europe  was  capable  of 
receiving  them  from  the  hands  of  byzantine  re* 
fugees.  That  the  pilgrims  and  crpifaders  of  the 
nikldle  ages  found  on  their  road  to  the  holy  fepul* 
chre  a  Conftantinople,  whence  they  returned  to 
their  caves,  their  caftles,  and  their  cloifters,  with 
many  new  ideas  of  fplendoiir,  civilization,  and 
manners,  in  compenfation  for  much  treacherous 
conduft,  at  leaft  remotely  prepared  other  times 
for  the  weft  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  and  genoefe 
learned  their  extenfive  commerce  in  Alexandria  and 
Conftantinople,  as  theyacquired  their  wealth  chiefly 
from  the  ruins  of  this  empire,  and  thence  imported, 
much  that  was  ufeful  into  Europe.  The  filk  ma- 
nufadure  came  to  us  from  Perfia  through  Qon- 
ftantinople :  and  for  how  much  isr  the  holy  fee,- 
for  how  much  Europe,  as  a  counterpoile  to  that 
fee,  indebted  to  the  eaftern  empire  I 

At  length  this  proud,  this  wealthy,  this  magni* 
ficent  Babylon  feU :  with  all  it's  treifures,  and  all 
it's  fplendour,  it  fell  by  ftorm  into  the  hands  of  it*s 
ii^vage  conc|uerors.    It  b^d  long  been  unable  to 
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^irotedl  it*s  provinces :  all  Gmece  had  been  a  pny 
to  Alaric  fo  earl^  as  the  fifth  centuiy.  Eaft,  weft^ 
norths  and  fouth»  the  barbarians  prefled  on  il,  fiom 
time  to  time,  clofer  and  clofer ;  and  l)ands  c^  ftill 
greater  barb^ians  often  n^ed  in  the  cityT  Temples 
were  flormed  ^  ftatues  and  libraries  were  given  to 
the  flanies :  the  jcmpire  was  every  where  fold  and 
betrayed,  as  it  had  no  better  rewards  for  it's  moft 
£dthful  fervent s,  than  to  put  out  their  eyes,  cut  cSF 
their  nofes  ^d  eirs^  or  indeed  bury  them  ^live :  for 
barbarity  and  voluptuoufnefs,  flattery  and  the  mod 
kifolent  arrogance^  revolt  and  perfidy,  reigned  on 
thi&  throne^  all  decorated  with  chriftian  orthodoxy. 
It's  hiftory,  filled  with  lingering  death,  is  a  terrible 
monitory  example  for  every  government  of  eunuchs, 
prices,  and  women,  in  fpite  of  all  it's  imperial 
pride  and  wealth,  in  fpite  of  all  it's  pomp  in  ^s 
and  fcience.  There  lie  it's  ruins ;  the  moft  inge- 
nious people  upon  Earth,  the  greeks,  are  become 
the  moft  defpicable,  perfidious,  ignorant,  fuper- 
ftitious,  wretched  flaves  of  priefts  and  monks, 
fcarcely  again  fuiceptible  of  the  ancient  grecian 
ipirit.  Thus  ended  the  firft  and  moft  magnificeut 
Jiate-chriftiamty :  may  never  fuch  appear  again  * ! 

•  With  heartfe]|  pleafure  we  can  here  eke  the  third  cliffical 
britiih  hiflorian,  the  rival  of  Hume,  and  of  Robertfdn,  whom 
fpmetimei  perhaps  he  excels.  Gibbon ;  whofe  Hiftory  of  the 
pecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  finifiied  mafterpiece ; 
though  it  feems  to  «(rant,  probably  from  the  fault  of  the  fab-^ 
jedl«that  powerful  charm  of  intereft,  with  which  Hume*s  hiAo- 
rical  works  hurry  us  along.  The  cry  that  has  been  raifed  in 
England,  however,  againft  this  learned  and  truly  philofophical 
vrork,  as  if  the  anchor  were  an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion, 
feems  to  me  unjuft:  for  Gibbon  has  fpoken  of  chriftianity,  as 
of  other  masters  in  his  hifiory>  with  great  mildnefs. 
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Pragre/s  of  ChriJUahity  in  the  Latin  PYdvincis^ 

Home  was  the  inett-c^lb>6f  lid  WwJd;  from 
Kome  ifftifed  thie  command,  t6  tolerate,  orio  fop- 
-^iWS  the  ehriftHns  :■  of  n^ddffity,  therefore,  it  muft 
veiy  ek^iy  ^have  been  one  of  the  principal  endea* 
vours  of  th6  general  body  of-chriftiarts,  t^influ^nc^ 
this  centre  of  grandeur  attd  of  p^er. 
-    The  tolerance  of  the  roitian^  towards  all  the  re* 
^gions  of  the  jpeople  they  conquered  is  beyond  d\^ 
|natec  but  for'  this,  and  the  general  ftate  of  the 
jroman  government  at  that  period,  chriftianity  would 
not  have  fpread  fo  quickly^  and  fo  widely*     It  arofe 
in  a  remote  quarter,  aiteoAg  a  people  de(|>ifed,  and 
feiecome  proverbial  for  fupeirftition :  wicked,  foo)i(h) 
and  weak  emperors  fat  on  the  roman  throne,  fo 
tiiat  the  control  of  one  allfeeir^  eye  was  wanting  to 
tlie  ftate.    The  chriftians  were  long  comprehend^ 
under  the  name  of  jews,  of  whom  there  Was  a  great 
number  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  all  the  roman  pro- 
vinces.    Probably,  therefore,  it  was  the  hatred  of 
the  jews  tbemfplves-,  that  firft  made  the  rcjefted 
chriftians  known  to  the  roinans ;  who,  confidering 
them  as  feceders  from  the  religion  of  their  fore-» 
fathers^  were  led  to  think  them  either  atheifts,  or^ 
from  their  fecret  afiemblies,  egyptians,  debasing 
themfelves,  like  other  myftagogues,  by  fuperftition 
^hd  barbarity.    They  were  looke4  upon  as  a  re* 
probate  tnob^  oq  whom  |7ero  firft  lai^  the^  blame 
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lef a,  and  the  bdief  of  whiqh,  confided  to  him# 
%»ovld  otberwife  perifh  s  the  miutyr  dies  like  a  heroi 
his  confcience  ftreagthei^  him  in  pain  and  ttf- 
sntnt,  and  Heaven  opens  before  his  eyes^  Thus 
every  eyewitnefs  of  the  firft  events  of  chriftiaoity 
could  die,  when  he  found  it  necei&ry  for  hiin»  to 
ieal  their  truth  with  his  bloods  To  deny  them, 
.would  have  been  to  conttadift  fads,  which  he  faim^ 
felf  bad  feen  3  and  every  man  of  probity  would  rather 
facrifice  his  life,  in  a  cafe  of  neee^ity,  than  (k) 
this.  But  fuch  witnefle$,  and  fuch  martyrs,  the 
commencement  only  of  chriftianity  could  hav^ 
had ;  of  thefe  th^re  could  ^oit  be  ms^y ;  and  of  thek 
exit  out  of  the  World,.a§  well  as  pf  their  lives,  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  . 

The  cafe, was  different  with  the  witnefles,  who 
bore  tcftimony  centuries  later,  pr  hundreds  pf  miles 
diAanf,  to  whom  the  hiftory  of  chriftianity  caoie 
only  as  a  report,  as  tradition,  or  as  a  jvdtten  ac- 
count.  Thefe  could  not  h^  admitted  as  authentic 
witneCes,  fince  it  was  the  teftimony  of.  others,  or 
rather  their  faith  in  it,  which  they  iealed  with  their 
blood.  Now  as  this  was  the  cafe  with  all  the 
cbriilian  converts  out  of  Judea  -,  ive  cannot  avoifi 
wondering,  that  fo  very  much  was  buill,  even  in 
the  remotefl,  the  latin  provinces,  on  the  teftimonjr 
^f  the  blood  of  thpfe  witnefTes,  coniequently  on  a 
tradition,  wbith  they  received  from  far,  and  could 
;not  eafily  prove.  Even  after  the  writings  coov 
pofed  in  the  eaft  had  reached  theie  remote  cegioos 
at  the  end  of  the  firft  /century,  many  did  not  upr 
dcrfiand  them  in  the  original^  and  were  of  couHe 
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ol^ed  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  teftimony  of  theif 
teacher,  and  the  ckiog  of  a  tranilation.  And  how 
icklom  did  the  weilefn  teachers  in  general  refer  tq 
the  Scripture,  while  the  orientals,  eten  in  their 
councils^  determined  r&ore  from  the  coUedive  opi** 
nions  of  preceding  Others  of  the  church,  than  from 
the  Scriptures  tkemfelves !  Thus  tradition  and  faith, 
lor  which  men  died,  were  foon  the  m(^  eminent 
and  viftorious  argument  of  chriftiantty :  the  moiw 
^onuit,  poor,  and  diftont,  the  community  was^ 
the  more  mu(t  fuch  a  traditioB,  as  delivered  by 
their  teacher  and  bifliop,  and  the  teflitnony  of  mar«- 
tyn,  as  witneifes  of  the  church,  be  received  as  it 
were  on  their  word. 

And  yet,  if  we  confider  the  origin  of  chrifiia«iity» 
it  could  not  eafily  be  propagated  otjberwife;  for, 
being  founded  on  ^  fad,  like  all  other  fads  it  de«^ 
manded  narration,  tradition,  faith.  The  fad  goet 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  recorded  by  writing  it 
becomes  a  confirmed,  fixed  tradition^  fubjed  to  ge^ 
neral  examination,  and  pomparifon  with  other  tra* 
ditions.  The  ocular  witnefles  are  dead;  happy 
therefore  if  the  tradition  tell  us,  th^^t  they  fealed  theif 
teftimony  with  their  blood ;  humaa  faith  demands 
ao  mope. 

:  And  thus  the  firft  chriftjan  altars  w^^  conii- 
dent}y  rreded  upon  graves.  In  cemeteri^  ti)e 
chriftians  afTembled  :  in  the  catacombs  themfelves 
were  placed  the  altars,  on  which  they  celebrated 
the  lord'f  fupper,  rehearfecj.  their  creeds  and  vowed 
to  be  as  faithful  to  it,  ^  chofe  who  were  gone  be^* 
fort  them.    The  firft  churches  were  either  buik 

over 
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over  fepulchrcs,  or  the  bodies  of  martyrs  were 
brought  and  placed  under  their  altar,  till  at  length 
a  (ingle  bone  was  forced  to  fuffice  for  it's  confecra* 
tion.  By  degrees,  what  once  arofe  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  what  had  been  the  origin 
and  leal  of  a  fociety  of  chriftian  converts,  dege* 
nerated  into  mere  form  and  ceremony.  Baptifm 
alfo,  on  occafion  of  which  a  confeflion  of  £uth  was 
made,  was  celebrated  over  the  graves  of  believers ; 
till  at  length  baptifteries  were  erected  over  them, 
or  believers,  as  a  fign  that  they  died  in  the  faith, 
into  which  they  had  been  baptifed,  were  interred 
under  baptifleries.  One  arofe  from  the  other,  and 
almoft  the  whole  form  of  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies 
in  the  weft  fprung  from  this  profejjion  of  faith 
mdfepidchral  worfliip  ♦. 

At  any  rate  there  was  fomething  very  afTeding 
in  this  covenant  of  truth  and  obedience  entered 
into.at  the  grave.  When,  as  Pliny  lays,  the  chrif- 
tians  aifembled  before  day,  to  fing  hymns  to  their 
Chrift  as  to  a  god,  and  to  bind  themfelves  with 
the  iacrament,  as  with  an  oath,  to  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  the  exercife  of  moral  duties;  the  ftili- 
graves  of  their  brethren  muft  have  been  to  them  an 
impreiSye  fymbol  of  conflancy  unto  death,  and  a 
confirmation  of  their  belief  in  that  refurre&bn, 
which  their  lord  and  teacher,  a  martyr  alfo^  had 

• 

•  See  the  works  of  Ciampini.  Aringhii,  Bioghtm,  tsA 
Ot&ersi  on  this  fabje£L  A  hillory  of  thefe  things*  taken  from  a 
view  of  the  moft  aRcifnt  charchei  and  mooiunents  themfelrev* 
tnd  conneAed  thro«ghoat  wiih  ecclefiaaical  lultory,  would 
exhibit  the  whole  in  the  deareff  light. 

firft 
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firft  attained.  To  them  this  terreftrial  life  muft. 
have  appeared  tranfitoryi  death,  as  an  imitation  of 
his,  honourable  and  pleafant ;  a  future  life,  almoil 
more  certain  than  the  prefent :  and  fuch  perfua- 
fions  form  the  fpirit  of  the  moil  ancient  chriflian 
writings.  Still  fuch  inftitutions  muft  inevitably 
have  excited  an  intemperate  love  of  martyrdom; 
and  men,  weary  of  this  tranfient  earthly  life,  con- 
tended for  the  baptifm  of  blood  and  fire,  as  the 
chriftian  crown  of  glory,  with  ufelcfs  zeal.  It  was 
equally  inevitable,  th^t  in  time  almoft  divine  ho- 
nours (hould  be  paid  to  the  bones  0/  the  dead,  and 
that  they  ftiouldbe  fuperftitioufly  abufed  to  pro- 
duce ecllafies,  heal  the  fick,  and  work  other  mira- 
cles. Leaft  of  all  was  it  to  be  avoided,  that  tl>is 
army  of  chriftian  heroes  ftiould  in  a  fliort  time  take 
pcfecfldon  of  the  whole  Heaven  of  the  church ;  and 
^  their  bodies  were  brought  into  the  nave  of  the 
church  with  adoration,  their  fouls  fliould  difpoflefs 
all  the  other  bencfadors  of  mankind  of  their  feats  : 
fo  that  a  new  chriftian  mythology  commenced:  the 
mythology,  that  we  behold  over  altars  j  the  my- 
thology, of  wl\ich  we  read  in  legends. 

2,  As  in  chriftianity  every  thing  rcfted  on  pro- 
feffion,  this  profeflfion  on  a  creed,  and  this  creed 
on  tradition;  either  miraculous  gifts,  or  a  ftrift 
eccltji(\ftical  difcipline^  were  neceffary  to  maintain 
order  and  government.  With  this  inftitution  arof© 
the  authority  of  the  bifliops ;  and  to  preferve  unity 
of  faith,  in  other  words,  a  connexion  between  many 
communities,  councils  and  fynods  were  requifite. 
If  thefe  were  not  unanimous,  or  found  oppofition 

Vol.  IL  E  e  in 
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in  otiier  countries,  appeals  were  made  to  the  mod 
rcfpefted  bifhops,  as  arbitrators  ;*  whence  it  could 
not  ultimately  fail,  that  one  chief  arijtocrat  (hould 
gradually  arife  out  of  this  apoftolical  ariftocracy. 
Wlioimuft  become  this  chief?  The  bifliop  of 
Jerufalem  was  too  remote,  and  too  poor:  his  dio- 
cefe  was  too  much  ftraitened  by  other  apoftolical 
bifliops :  he  fat  on  his  Golgotha,  in  a  manner  out 
of  the  circle  of  thefovereignty  of  the  World.  The 
bifliops  6f  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  laftly 
of  Conftantinople  alfo,  flepped  forward ;  and  owing 
to  the  pofture  of  affairs,  the  bifliop  of  Rome  car- 
ried it  from  them  all,  even  from  his  moft  eager  rival 
at  Conflantinoplc.  The  byzantine  patriarch  was 
too  near  the  throne  of  the  emperor,  who  could  exalt 
or  deprefs  him  at  will,  fo  that  he  could  become 
nothing  more,  than*  the  ftate^  prelate  of  the  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  emperor  had  left 
Rome,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  frontier  of  Europe,, 
a  thoufand  circumftances  combined,  fo  give  the 
primacy  of  the  church  to  this  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  Worid.  Nations  had  been  accuftomed  for 
ages,  to  venerate  the  name  of  Rome;  and  in  Rome 
'  jt  wa!r  imagined,  that  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  domi- 
nion hovered  over  it*s  feven  hills.  Here,  according 
to  the  chronicles  of  the  church,  many  martyrs  bad 
born  their  teftimony,  and  the  greateft  of  the 
^apoftles,  Peter  and '  Paul,  received  their  crowns. 
At  an  ^arly  period,  too,  was  propagated  the  tale  of 
Peter's  epifcopal  rule  over  this  ancient' apoftolical 
church;  and  the  uninterrupted  atteftation  of  his 
fucceflbrs  was  quickly  demonftrated.    Now  as  the 

keys 
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keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  were  delivered  ex- 

prefsly  to  this  apoftle,  and  the  indeftruftlble  edi- 
fice of  the  church  was  founded  on  the  rock  of  his 

profeflioni  how  natural  was  it,  that  Rome  fhould 
take  the  place  of  Antioch  or  Jerufalem,  and  pre- 
pare to  be  confidered  as  the  mother  church  of  fp- 
vcreign  chriftendom !  The  bilhop  of  Rome  early 
enjoyed  honour  and  precedence,  even  in  councils, 
before  others  more  learned  and  poweifal :  in  dif- 
putes  he  was  employed  as  a  frientlly  arbitrator ;  and 
what  had  long  been  a  poft  of  free  choice  in  a  coun- 
cil became  in  time  a  claim  of  right ;  his  inftrudtive 
voice  was  confidered  as  decifive.  The  fityation  of 
Rome  in  the  centre  of  the  roman  World  conferred 

•  on  it's  biftiops  a  wide  field,  weft,  fouth,  and  north- 
wards, for  counfcls  and  regulations  ;  particularly  as 
the  imperial  greek  throne  was  too  remote,  and  foon 
became  too  feeble,  to  control  thi^m  with  much 
effed.  The  fine  provinces  of  the  roman  empire, 
Italy  withjt's  iflands,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  part 
of  Germany,  into  which  chriftianity  had  been  early 
introduced,  lay  round  it  as  a  garden  requiring  aid 
and  advice :  farther  to  the  north  were  barbarians^ 
whofe  rude  countries  were  foon  to  be  converted 
into  fertile  lands  of  chriftendom.  Here  being  no 
powerful  competition,  much  more  was  to  be  done, 
and  to  be  gained,  than  in  the  eaftern  provinces, 
thickly  fet  with  bifliops,  which  were  foon  ravaged 
'and  exhaufted  by  fpeculations,  oppofitions,  and 
contcflis,  by  the  diffolute  tyranny  of  the  emperors, 
and  by  the  irruption,  of  the  mohammedan  arabs, 
and  other  nations  ftill  more  favage.     Jhe  barbarian 

£  e  2  franknefi 
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firanknefs  of  the  europeans  was  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  it,  than  the  infincerity  of  the  polittied 
greeks,  or  the  fanaticifm  of  the  afiatics.  Chrif- 
tianity,  there  in  a  flate  of  ebullition,  and  occaiionally 
appearing  as  a  febrile  delirium  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  was  cooled  by  it's  regulations  and  prefcriptions 
in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the  weft ;  without 
which  it  would  probably  have  funk  into  that  ftatc 
of  debility,  which  we  obfervc  in  the  eaft  fucceeding 
the  mad  ftretch  of  it's  powers. 

The  bifhop  of  Rome  unqueftionably  did  much 
for  chriftendom  :  mindful  of  the  roman  name,  he 
not  only  conquered  a  World  by  converfion,  but 
eflabliflied  in  it,  by  means  of  laws,  manners,  and 
cuftoms,  a  more  durable,  powerful,  and  intimate 
fway,  than  that  of  ancient  Rome,  The  romilh  fee 
never  contended  for  the  palm  of  learning  :  this  it 
relinquiflied  to  others,  to  the  alexandrian,  the  mi- 
lanefe,  the  hipponian  even,  or  any  other  that  co- 
veted it :  but  to  fubjeft  the  moft  learned  fees,  and 
tp  rule  the  World,  not  by  philofophy,  but  by  policy, 
tradition,  ecclefiaftical  law,  and  ceremonies,  were  it's 
aims :  and  could  not  fail  to  be  Jo,  as  itfelf  refted 
folely  on  ceremonies,  and  tradition.  Thus  from 
Rome  proceeded  the  numerous  rites  of  the  weftern 
church,  relating  to  the  celebration  of  feftivals,  the 
claffing  of  priefts,  the  inftitution  of  facraments, 
prayers,  and  oblations  for  the  dead ;  altars,  chalices, 
tapers,  fafts,  praying  to  the  mother  of  God,  the 
celibacy  of  priefts  and  monks,  the  invocation  of 
faints,  the  worfliiping  of  images  j  proceffions,  mafles 
for  the  foul,  bells,  canonization,  tranfubftantiation, 

th« 
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the  adoration  of  the  hoft,  &c. ;  rites,  that  arole 
partly  from  ancient  circumftances,  in  which  the 
^hthqfiaflic  conceptions  of  the  orientals  had  often 
great  (hare,  partly  from  accoxnmodatioi)  tp  local 
uf^es  of  thp  weft,  and  chiefly  of  R^onie,  incorpo- 
rated by  degr/?es  i|i  the  greJ^t  ecclefi^ftical  ritual  *. 
Such  weapons  now  conquered  the  World  \  they 
were  the  mallerrkeys  of  Heaven  aqd  Earth.  Before 
them  bowed  nations,  that  would  not  have  (hrunk 
from  the  fword :  roman  ceremoajes  had  more  weight 
with  them,  than  the  fpeculations  of  the  £aft.  Thdfe 
(cclefiaftical  laws,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  exhibit  a 
fearful  contraft  to  the  ancient  rpman  policy :  ftiU 
they  ultimately  ferved,  tp  convert  the  maflTy  fcep- 
tre .  ii^tp  a  lefs  weighty  p^ftoral  ftaif,  and  the  bar- 
barous cuftom  of  heathen  nations  by  degrees  into 
a  milder  chriftian  law.  The  chief  (hepherd  at  Rome, 
after  having  laborioufly  attained  the  fupremacy, 
muft  have  interfered  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  weft, 
even  againft  bis  will,  than  any  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  eaft  or  weft  could  do ;  and  if  the  pr9pagation 
of  chriftianity  be  in  itfelf  a  merit,  this  is  his  in  an 
eminent  degree,  England  and  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  the  northern  kingdoms,  Poland,  and 
Hungary,  became  chriftian  through  the  means  of 
his  meafures,  and  his  nuncios :  nay,  that  Europe 
probably  was  not  for  ever  to  be  difturbed  by  huns, 

*  I  dojabt  whethtr  a  trueJuftory  of  thefe  rites  and  inftitutions» 
carrying;  cottvi^on  on  the  face  of  ir^  can  be  written  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Rome,  with  it*9  local  circumftances, 
and  the  chara^r  of  the  people.  What  in  Rome  is  evident  to 
the  vicWf  is  often  looked  for  qnder  th^  Earth. 

£  e  3  faracens. 
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Jaracens,  tatars,  turks,  and  mungals,'is  partly  alfo 
his  work.  If  all  the  chriftian  races  of  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  counts,  and  knights,  (hould  Taunt 
the  merits,  by  which  they  formerly  acquired  fove- 
reignty  over  nations,  the  triple-crowned  great  lama 
at  Rome,  born  on  the  (houlders  of  unarmed  priefts, 
may  blefs  them  all  with  his  facred  crofier,  and  fay, 
*  but  for  me  you  would  never  have  become  what 
you  are/  The  prefervation  of  antiquity,  likewife,  is 
his  work ;  and  Rome  defervies  to  be  the  peaceful 
temple  of  it*s  preferved  treafures. 

3.  TAus  the  church  formed  itfelf  with  as  much  A- 
entity  in  the  wejij  as  in  the  eajl.  Here,  alfo,  was  a  latin 
Egypt,  the  chriftian  part  of  Africa,*  where,  as  in  the 
other,  many  african  doftrines  arofe.  The  ftrong 
expreffions^ufed  by  Tertullian  rcfpefting  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  Cyprian  refpccfling  the  pcnajice  of  finners, 
by  Auftin  r(J:rpe6ling  grace  and  freewill,  infinuated 
themfeives  into  the  lyfteni  of  the  church  :  and 
though  the  blfliop  of  Rome  commonly  purfued  the 
middle  track,  he  fometimes  wanted  learning,  at 
others  authority,  to  fteer  the  veflel  of  the  church 
on  the  wide  ocean  of  dodrines.  The  learned  and 
pious  Pclagius,  for  inftance,  was  much  too  feverely 
treated  by  Auftin  and  Jerome  :  Auftin  contended 
againft  the  manicheans  only  with  a  more  refined 
fpecies  of  manicheifm ;  and  what  in  this  extraor- 
dinary man  frequently  proceeded  alone  from  the 
fire  of  his  imagination,  and  the  heat  of  difpute, 
pafled  into  the  fyffem  of  the  church  in  too  violent 
a  flame.  Yet  peace  be  to  thine  afhes,  thou  great 
contender  for  "what  thou  calledft  the  unity  of  the 
§  faith. 
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faith.    Thy  laborious  tafk  is  ended;  and  probably 
it's  effedt  extended  too  far,  and  too  powerfully,?* 
through  the  fucceeding  ages  of  chriftianity. 

Still  I  muft  not  pafs  over  the  firft  order  Intro- 
duced into  the  weft,  that  of  the  benedidlines. 
Every  attempt  to  naturalize  4n  the  weft  the  mo- 
naftic  life  of  the  eaft,  happily  for  Europe,  was 
oppofed  by  the  climate,  till  this  moderate  order 
eftabliftied  itfelf,  under  the  favour  of  Rome,  on 
mount  Caffino-  It  adopted  better  clothing  and  diet, 
than  the  hot  and  abftemious  eaft  required :  it's 
rule,  originally  formed  by  a  layman  for  the  laity,  . 
alfo  enjoined  labour ;  and  thus  it  was  of  particular 
utility  in  various  wild  and  barren  diftrids  of  Eu- 
rope. How  many  fine  lands  in  all  countries  have 
been  poflefled  by  benediftines,  who. had  partly  re- 
duced them  into  a  ftate  of  cultivation  !  In  every 
department  of  literature,  too,  they  did  all,  that 
monaftic  induftry  could  accomplifh :  individuals 
have  written  whole  libraries  ;  and  congregations 
have  made .  it  fheir  bufinefs,  to  cultivate  and  en- 
lighten the  deferts  of  the  literaly  World,  by  edit- 
ing and  illuftrating  numberlefs  works,  particu- 
larly of  the  middle  ages.  But  for  the  order  of  St, 
Benedift,  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  writings 
of  antiquity  would  have  bc^n  loft  to  us;  and 
jvhen  we  come, to  fainted  abbots,  bifhops,  cardi- 
nals, and  popes,  the  number  of  them  taken  from 
this  order,  and  their  labours,  are  fufficient  of  them- 
felves  to  compofe  a  library.  Gregory  the  great, 
alone,  a  benediftine,  did  more  than  ten  fpirituai 
or  temporal  fovereigns :  and  to  this  order  we  are 

£e  4  *  indebted 
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indebted  alfo  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ancient 
*  church-mufic,  which  has  had  fo  niuch  cffeft  on 
men's  minds. 

Farther  we  ftiall  not  proceed.  Btefore  we  (peak 
cf  the  effeft  produced  on  the  barbarians  by  chrif- 
tianity,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  barbarians  them- 
felves,  how  they  entered  in  great  bodies,  one  after 
another,  into  the  roman  empire,  founded  kingdoms, 
moftly  confirmed  by  Rome  itfelf,  and  whatever 
may  be  farther  deduced  from  this  for  the-  hiftory 
of  man. 
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AS  when  mountain  torrents, fwdled  to  a  floorl 
in  fomc  lofty  valley,  at  length  burft  down 
it's  feeble  dam,  iind  inundate  the  plains  below/ 
wave  breaks  on  wave,  dream  follows  dream,  till  all 
becomes  one  wide  fea,  which,  flowly  fubfiding, 
leaves  every  where  traces  of  devadation,  obliterated 
in  time  by  flouriftiing  padures  animated  with  fer- 
tility ;  fo  followed  the  celebrated  irruptions  of  the 
northern  nations  into  the  provinces  of  the  roman 
empire,  and  fuch  were  their  efFefts.  Long  were 
thefe  nations  reiided,  checked,  occafionally  admit* 
ted  as  allies  or  fubfidiaries',  frequently  betrayed  and 
abufed  j  till  at  length  they  did  themfelves  judice^ 
demanded  or  conquered  lands,  and  in  fome  degree 
crowded  upon  one  another.  Our  objed  mud  be, 
therefore,  not  fo  much  to  examine  into  the  judice 
of  the  pretenfions  made  by  each  of  thefe  nations  to 
the  country  yielded  to  it,  or  conquered  by  it*, 

as 

•  Gjitterer*s  Jhriji  der  Uni'ver/albtftorii,  *  Sketch  of  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory/  Gouingei),  17731  p*  449,  and  following,  gives 
ao  accora^j  thoogh  condfe  account  of  chtfe  migrations  and 
irruptions,  and  of  the  frequent  change  of  boundary  that  took 
jplace.  Mafcon's  Ge/cbichu  dtr  Dttafcben,  <  Hiflory  of  the  Ger- 
mans/ 
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as  to  obferve  the  ufc  made  of  the  country,  and  the 
new  form  thus  given  to  Europe.  Every  where 
new  nations  were  grafted  on  the  old  ftock  ;  what 
buds,  what  fruits  did  they  produce  for  man- 
kind ? 


CHAPTER    I. 


Kingdoms    of   the    Vifigothsy    Suev€s,    A/^hs,    gnd 

Vandals. 

595.  The  vifigotKs  were  called  in  by  two  treach- 
erous minifters  of  the  eaftem  and  weflern 
^  '  empires,  RufBnus  and  Stilicho  3  in  the 
former  of  which  they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Greece; 
in  the  latter,  Italy.  Alaric  befieged  Rome;  and  as 
Honorius  did  not  keep  his  word  with  him,  he 
twice  took  the  city,  and  at  lad  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der. Laden  with  booty,  the  king  of  the  vi(Jgoths 
advanced  to  the  ftrait  of  Sicily,  and  was  contem- 
pbting  the  conqueft  of  Africa,  the  granary  of  Italy, 
when  death  flopped  the  progrefs  of  his  vidories. 
The  valiant  robber  was  interred  in  a  river  with 
many  things  of  ^reat  value.  His  iucceffor  • 
^  '  Adolphus,  or  A  taulf,  the  emperor  contrived  to 
fend  into  Spain  and  Gaul,  againfl  the  vandals,  alans, 
and  fueves,  who  had  broken  into  thofe  provinces, 
and   thus  freed  Italy  from  his  prefence.      Here, 

mans,'  Leipfic,  1727,  I737»  Kraufe's  Gijchichtt  dernnUbtigJlin 
Bigehinbeiitn  des  keuijgtn  Eitropa,  *  Hiftoi^  of  thenMj^imporaiDt 
£1  ents  of  modern  Europe/  and  others^  hav«  cntereo  into  them 
\iuorc  ailarge. 

after 
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after  having  been  again  impofed  upon,  and 
at  length  married  to-PIacidia,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Thcodofius,  h^  founded  the  firft 
vifigothic  kingdom.    The  fine  towns  of  Narbonnc, 
Touloufe,  and  Bourdeaux,  belonged  to  him,  and 
fome  of  his  fucceflbrs  extended  their  pofleffions  in 
Oaul  ftill  farther.     But  as  here  the  franks  were  too 
near  them,  and  the  catholic  biftiops  of  the  countiy 
were  treacherous  and  illdifpofed  to  the  arian  gotbs, 
they  turned  their  arms  with  more  fuccefe  toward 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  after  long  wars  with  the  alans, 
fueves/and  vandals,  and  the  complete  expul-     ^ 
fion  of  the  romans  from  this  country,  they  at 
length  gained  pofleffion  of  the  fine  peniofula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  part  of  fouthern  Gaul  and 
of  the  african  coaft. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  the  fueves  in  Spain, 
duFing  the  178  years  it  continued,  we  have        ' 
nothing  to  fay :  after  a  feries  of  loffes  and     ^ 
misfortunes,  it  loft  even  it's  name,  and  was       ^' 
abforbed  in  the  fpanifti  gothic  kingdom. 

The  vifigoths  rendered  themfelves  more  memo- 
rable, when  they  entered  this  country.  Already 
in  Gaul,  while  Touloufe  was  the  feat  of  their 
kings,  Eric  caufed  a  book  of  laws  to  be  written  *  5 
and  his  fucceffor  Alaric  compofed  a  code  ^ 
from  the  laws  and  writings  of  roman  jurifts,  ' 
which  pteceded  that  of  Juftinian-f*.     It  was  of 

♦  Pithou's  Cedex  te^um  Wifigothonmt  *  Vifigothic  Code  of 
laws,'  Paris,  1579. 

t  Schnlting'9  7j/n;^r»<^.  Jnte^jnjllnian., « JariYprudencc  prior 
fo  Juftinian,'  p.  683 :  Gothofred's  Proleg.  Cod.  Tbtode/.,  *  Pre- 
Ace  to  |hc  ThcQdofiaa  Code/  c.  6,7, 

fprce 
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force  among  feveral  german  nations,  burgundians, 
angles,  franks,  and  lombards,  as  an  abftradt  of  the 
roman  law;  and  alfo  preferved  to  us  a  part  of  the 
theodoiian  code,  though  the  goths  thcmfelves  were 
more  inclined  to  adhere  to  their  own  laws  and 
cuftoms.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees  they 
entered  a  country,  which  had  been  under  the  ror 
mans  a  flourifhing  province,  full  of  towns,  civiJ 
inftitutions,  and  trade.  When  Rome  was  finkiiig 
in  luxury,  Spain  had  given  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
World  a  feries  of  celebrated  mei;i,  whofe  writings 
even  at  that  time  difplayed  fome  marks  of  the  fpa- 
nilh  charader  *.  Chriftianity,  tqo,  reached  Spain 
at  an  early  period ;  and  as  the  fpirit  of  the  people, 
from  a  /in^lar  mixture  of  various  n^^tions  in  a 
feduded  region,  was  prone  to  the  romantic  and 
extraordinary,  miraculous  ftories  and  penances,  ab- 
ilincnce  and  retirement  from  the  World,  ortho« 
doxy,  martyrdom,  and  ecclefiailical  magnificence 
difplayed  over  the  graves  of  faints,  were  fo  much  to 
their  tafte,  that  Spain,  partly  from  it's  fituation 
likewife,  foon  become  a  true  chriilian  palace*  From 
Spain  it  was  eafy  to  apply  for  council,  or  to  give 
advice,  to  the  biftiop  of  Rome,  of  Hippo^  of  Alex- 
andria, or  of  Jerufalem ;  as  it  was  to  perfecute  here^ 
tics,  in  or  out  of  the  country,  and  even  purfue 
.  them  as  far  as  Paleftine.  Accordingly  the  fpanian^ 
were  declared  enemies  to  heretics  from  the  begin- 

^  Lucan,  Mela,  ColameUa,  the  two  Senecas,  Quintilian, 
Martial,  Florus,  and  others,  were  fpaniarda.  See  the  Hl&xx^ 
of  Spaniih  Poetry  by  Velafquez,  a  german  tranQatioa  of 
which  was  publUhed  at  Gottingen  in  1769, 

3  »iogi 
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ning ;   and  the  prifcillianifts,  manicheans,  arlans, 

jews,  pelagians,  neftorians,  and  others,  experienced 

to  their  coll  the  warmth  of  their  orthodoxy.    The 

early  hierarchy  of  the  t^ilhops  of  this  apoftolical 

peninfula,  with  their  frequent  and  rigid  councils, 

afforded  a  pattern  to  the  romifli  fee  itfelf ;  and  if 

France  afterwards  aided  this  chief  fliepherd  with 

the  temporal  arm,  Spain  had  previoufly  aflifted  him 

with  the  fpiritual. 

Into  Ilich  a  kingdom,  of  ancient  civilization  and 

a,  firmly  eftabliflied  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  came 

the  frank  arian  goths,  who  found  it  by  no  meanft 

rafy  to  withftand  the  yoke  of  the  catholic  biftiops. 

Long,  indeed,  they  carried  their  heads  ereft;  they 

had  recourfe  both  to  mildnefs,  and  to  perfecution  ; 

and  endeavouted  to  unite  the  two  churches.     But 

ih  vain :  the  prevailing  roman  catholic  church  never 

"gave  way,  and  at  length  the  arians  were  condemned 

in  feveral  councils  at  Toledo  with  as  much  rigour, 

as  if  never  one  of  this  fe6l  had  been  king  of  Spain. 

After  king  Leovigild,  the  laft  of  gothic  fpirit,  was 

dead,  and  Reccard,  his  fon,  had  reconciled  him* 

felf  to  the  catholic  church,  the  laws  of  the     «V 

kingdom,  alfo,  framed    in  an    affembly  of  "^    • 

biOiops,  received  the  impreffion  of  the  epifcopal 

and    monadic  charadter.      Corporal  punilhment, 

which  the  germans  held  in  abhorrence,  began  to 

prevail  in  them  ^  and  the  fpirit  of  a  tribunal  for 

heretics  became  perceptible  in  them,  long  before 

the  name  of  an  inquifition  was  known  *. 

.      Thus 

*  The  refolutions  of  the  ecclefiaftic«l,cotin«il9  may  be  found 
in  Ferrara's  hifiory  of  Spaio,  at  we)l  as  in  the  great  colleAiun 

entitled 
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Thus  the  eilablifliment  of  the  goths  was  imper- 
fe&  and  fettered  in  this  fine  country,  where,  fur- 
roqnded  by  Teas  and  mountains,  they  might  have 
formed  a  noble  and  .lafldng  kingdom,  had  they 
poflefled  fufficient  fpirit  and  underftanding,  and 
bowed  neither  before  the  churc^  nor  the  climate. 
But  the  force  of  that  torrent,  which  under  Alaric 
CQCe  foamed  through  Greece  and  Italy,  had  long 
abated :  the  fpirit  of  Adolphus,  who  had  fwom  to 
demoli(h  Rome,  and  ered  a  new  gothic  city,  to  be 
the  head  of  the  World,  on  it's  ruins,  was  curbed 
from  the  moment  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  into 
.a  corner  of  the  empire,,  and  afcend  the  nuptial  bed 
with  a  Placid ia.     The  conqueft  proceeded  flowly, 
.as  germans  were  to  purchafe  the  provinces  from 
germans  with  their  blood  :  and  when,  after  a  te- 
dious conteft  againft  the  church,  the  bilhqps  and 
the  nobles  of  the  realm,  two  fuch  difcordant  ex- 
tremes, at  length  coalefced,  the  tin>e  for  e(labli(hing 
a  firm  gothic  empire  Jn  Spain  was  gone  by.     Hi- 
therto the  kings  of  thefe  people  had  been  chofen  by 
the  nation ;  but  now  the  bifhops  rendered  their 
office  hereditary,  and .  their  perfons  (acred.     The 
diets  were  converted  into  ecclefiaftical  aflemblies, 
.and  the  epifcopal  order  was  made  the  firft  in  tl^ 
kingdom.     The  loyalty  of  the  nobles  of  the  court 
was  diflipated  in  pomp  and  luxury;  the  courage 
of  the  once  valiant  warriors,  among  whom  the  land 
was  divided,  became  nervelefs  in  their  fertile  do- 

entitled  EJ^ana  Sagrada^  Sec.  The  vifigothic  laws  are  to  bo 
feen  in  Pithou,  in  Lindenbrog's  Ced.  Leg.  Ant.  *  Codes  of  an- 
cient Law>'  and  other  works. 

mains  s 
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taains ;  tindthe  morals  and  virtue  of  the  monarchs 
were  abforbed  by  a  prerogarive  eftablifhed  on  the 
bale  of  refigion.  Thus  tlie  kingdom  lay  expoied 
to  the  enemy  qp  every  fide :  and  when  the  aflailanto 
aiTived  from  the  africari  (hores,  fuch  terrour  flalked 
before  them,  that  one  fuccefsful  battle  was  fuffi* 
cient  to  give  the  fwarming  arabs  the  larger  and 
finer  part  of  Spain  v/ithin  the  courfe  of  two  years. 
Many^of  the  bifhops  proved  traitors:  the 
diffolute  nobles  fubmitted/fled,  or  fell.  The  ^^^' 
kingdom,  which,  deftitute  of  an  internal  confti- 
tution,  (hould  have  repofed  on  the  perfonal  valouV 
and  martial  fpirit  of  it*s  goths,  was»defencelds, 
when  this  valour  and  this  fpirit  were  no  more. 
Mtich  may  be  learned  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical 
difcipline  and  rites  from  the  Spaniih  councils: 
Toledo  was,  and  long  remained,  the  grave  of  the 
civil  government  of  Spain  *. 

As  the  valiant  remains  of  thefe  betrayed  and 
defeated  goths  again  iffued  from  their  mount^ns, 
and  iti  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  Icarcely  reco- 
vered by  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  battles,  what 
two  years  and  one  viftory  had  taken  from  them  ; 
could  the  Angular  compound  of  chriftian  and  go- 
thic  fpirit  appear  otherwife  than  as  a^ftiadow  from 
the  grave  ?  Ancient  chriftians  reconquered  their 
land  long  defecrated  by  the  infidel  faracens:  every 

•  I  have  never  feen  the  original  inquiry  of  9  fwedc  c<m- 
ceriling  the  Caufes  of  the  fpeedy  Decline  of  this  kingdom* 
Jferhielm  Ji  Regno  fVefiro-X^otbonm  in  Hi/pania,  'On  the  king- 
dom of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain/  Upfa2«  1705*  contains  only  act* 
demica^  declamatioQf. 

^  churclx 
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church  they  were  able  to  confecrate  anew  was  to 
them  a  valuable  prize  of  vidory.  Thus  bifhoprics 
and  convents  without  ,  number  •  were  revived, 
founded,,  and  extolled  as  the  triumphal  honours 
of  the  crofe  and  the  fword ;  and  for  this  the  flow 
progrefs  of  the  conqueft  "afforded  ample  time.  It 
happened  too,  principally,  in  the  moft  flouri(hing 
periods  of  chivalry  and  the  popedom.  Some  king- 
doms, that  had  been  taken  from  the  moors,  the 
king  offered  to  the  pope  as  fiefe,  that  he  might 
reign  in  them  as  a  genuine  fon  of  the  ancient  church. 
Every  where  the  bifhops  were  his  partners  in  au- 
thority ;  and  the  chriftian  knights,  who  with  him 
had  conquered  the  kingdoms,  were  grandes  e  ricos 
kombresy  a  fuperiour  order  of  nobihty,  who  divided ' 
the  new  chriftian  realm  with  the  king. 

As  jews  and  arians  had  been  expelled  by  the 
orthodox  of  former  times,  fo  now  were  jews  and 
mohammedans  by  thofe  of  moderi^  days :  thus  a 
fine  country,  once  flourilhing  under  various  people, 
was  gradually  converted  into  a  pleafant  defert.  The 
pillars  of  this  ancient  and  modern  gothic  chriftian 
conftitution  of  the  ftate  are  ftill  ftanding  over  all 
Spain  \  and  Time  has  placed  many  between  them, 
without  being  able  to  change  the  outline  or  foun- 
dation of  the  building.  It  is  true,  the  throne  of 
the  catholic  king  no  longer  flands  by  the  fide  of 
that  of  the  biftiop  in  Toledo ;  and  the  holy  inqui- 
fition,  fince  it's  eftabltftiment,  has  become  rather 
the  tool  of  defpotifm,  than  of  blind  devotion : 
yet  in  this  fecluded  romantic  land  of  fanaticifm  fo 
many  ftrong  fortreflcs  of  knights  bavf  been  ereded, 

that 
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that  the  bones  of  St,  James  appear  to  reft  even 
more  fecurely  in  Compoftella,  than  thofe  of  St* 
Peter  in  Rome.  More  than  fifty  bifhops  and  arch- 
biAiops,  and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  convents, 
moft  of  them  wealthy,  enjoy  the  facrifice  of  a  king- 
dom, which  has  propagated' it's  orthodoxy  with  fire 
and  fword,  with  treacliery  and  -  with  bloodhounds, 
in  two  other  quarteis  of  the  Globe:  in  fpanifh 
America  alone  aUnoft  as  many  of  the  epiicopal  or- 
der are  enthroned  in  all  ithe  pomp  of  the  church. 
In  the  department  of  letters,  the  fpaniards  dofely 
followed  the  romans  in  facred  poetry,  polemics,  and 
canon  law ;  and  thefe  were  fucceeded  by  expofitions 
of  Scripture  and  legends  in  fuch  number,  that  even 
their  comedies  and  farces,  their  dances  and  bull- 
fights, could  not  difpenfe  with  a  mixture  of  reli- 
gion. The  epifcoj)al  gothic  jurifprudencc  inti- 
mately involved  itfelf  with  the  romilh  canon  law,  ^ 
and  on  this  .  all  the  acutenefs  of  the  nation  was  io 
whetted  into  fubtilties,  that  here  too  we  have  a 
defcrt  producing  thorns  inftead  of  .fruit  *.  Laflly, 
thou^  in  fome  degree  the  fhadow  only  remains  of 
thofe  fuperiour  pofls  about  the  court  and  crown, 
which  were  at  firfl  perfonal  offices  merely  among 
the  goths,  as  among  other  germans,  but  afterwards 
as  dignities  of  the  realm  fucked  the  marrow  of  the 
land  for  half  a  chiliad ;  the  kingly  power  having 
had  the  addrefs  on  the  one  hand  to  ally  itfelf  with 

^  The  fpanifli  cobimentators,  both  on  the  roman  law,  and  ' 
on  the  JUtte  partidas,  the  leges  de  toro^  the  aurosy  acuerdos  del 
concejo  real 9  form  a  numerous  body,  in  which  all  the  acumen  of 
the  vation  is  exhaafte^ 

\Qh.  IL  F  f  the 
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the  pope,  on  .the  other  to  abate  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  and  curtail  thei;  authority :  ftiU,  as  incon- 
gruous  principles  of  this  kind  enter  into  the  ground* 
work  of  the  ftate,  and  are  interwoven  with  the  cha* 
radter  of  the  nation  itfelf,  this  fine  country  will  long 
remain  in  all  probability  a  more  temperate  european 
Africa,  a  gothico-mooriih  chriftian  flate. 

The  vandals,  prefled  upon  by  the  viiigoths  and 
fpaniards,  pafled  into  Africa  with  the  remains  of  the 
alans^  and  there  formed  the  firft  neft  of  chriftian 
pirates,  more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  any  of  their 
mohainmedan  fucceilbrs  afterwards  became.  Gcn- 
feric^  their  king,  one  of  the  mbft  valiant  barba- 
rians* the  Earth  ever  beheld,  in  a  few  years 
412Q 

^       made  himfelf  ^mafter  of  the  whole  of  the  fcr- 
to       . 

tile  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  lybian  deferts  to 
the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  with  an  army  by  no 
means  numerous ;  and  created  a  naval  force,  with 
which  this  numidian  lion  plundered  all  the  coafts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Greece  and  Ulyria  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  beyond  them  as  far  as 
^  ^  ^  Gallicia ;.  feized  on  the  balearic  iflands,  Sar- 
dinia,  and  part  of  Sicily;  and  facked  Rome, 
the  metropolis  of  the  World.  Ten  days  he  fpent 
in  deliberately  and  completely  ftripping  this  city, 
and  then  retired  with  the  golden  covering  of  the 
capitol,  the  ancient  fpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  immenfe  treafures  in  works  of  art  and  pre- 
cious things,  and  a  multitude  of  captives,  of  whom 
he  fcarcely  knew  how  to  difpofe,  and  among  whom 
were  an  emprefs  and  her  two  daughters.  All  this 
booty  he  fuceefsfuUy  t:onveyed  to  his  new  Carthage, 

except 
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except  a  part  of  the  treafure,  which  was  fwallowed 
up  by  the  fea*  The  elder  of  the  emperor*s  daugh- 
ters,  Eudoxia,  he  married  to  his  fon  y  the  younger 
he  fent  back,  with  her  mother :  and  in  the  whole 
of  his  condud  he  proved  himfelf  fuch  a  brave  and 
able  monfter,  as  to /be  worthy  of  the  fricndlhip  and 
alliance  of  the  great  Attila,  who  affrighted,  con- 

'  quered,  and  rendered  tributary  the  World,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Lena  in  A(ia  to  the. banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Juft  toward  his  fubjefts,  ftrift  in  his  man- 
ners, cdntinent,  temperate,  cruel  only  when  moved 

.  by  anger  or  f\ifpicion,  and  always  aftive,  al- 
ways vigilant,  Geiiferic  fpent  a  long  and  prof-        '* 
perous  life,  and  left  to  his  two  fons,  a.  flourifhing 
kingdom,  in  which  the  treafures  of  the  weft  had 
been  coUefted. 

His  laft  will  determined  the  fate  of  his  realm. 
Conformably  to  this,  the  oldeft  membcfr  of  his 
whole  family  was  always  to  fucceed  to  the  throne, 
as  he  muft  have  enjoyed  the  mod  time  for  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  very  circumftance  threw  the  apple 
of  difcord  among  his  defcendants.  Thenceforward 
the  oldeft  of  the  family  was  never  fecure  of  his  life, 
as  every  younger  metnber  was  eager  to  be  the  oldeft : 
thus  brothers  and  coufins  murdered  one  another ; 
each  feared,  or  envied,  the  reft ;  and  as  the  fpirit  of 
the  founder  was  inherited  by  none  of  his  fucccflbrs, 
his  vandals  funk  into  all  the  indolence  and  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  african  climes.  Their  permanent 
encampment,  which  Ihould  have  foftered  their  an- 
cient courage,  became  the  feat  of  play  and  luxury  i 
and  after  a  period  of  time  fcarcely  equal  to  that 
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during  which  Genferic  hixnielf  had  reigned,  thcr 
whole  kingdom  was  oveirtarned  in  a  fingle  cam- 
paign. The  eighth  king,  Gclimcr,  was  car- 
^3^'  ried  to  Conftantinoplc,  with  his  plundered 
treafures,  in  aU  the  pomp  of  barbarian  triumph,  and 
died  as  a  peafimt :  his  captived  vandals  were  tranf- 
ported  to  fortr^es  on  the  confines  of  Perfia,  and 
the  renuins  of  the  nation  were  loft.  Thus  va- 
ttifhed,  as  utn  enchanted  palace  with  all  it's  trea-^ 
fury,  this  wonderful  kingdom,  coins  of  which  are 
Itill  cafually  found  in  the  foil  of  Afnc.  The  veflei^ 
of  Solomon's  temple,  which  Genferic  had  taken 
from  Rome,  were  carried  a  third  time  in  triumph 
at  Conftantinople ;  thence  they  revifited  Jerufaiem/ 
as  prefents  to  a  chriftian  church ;  and  iinee  they 
have  probably  been  difperfed  over  all  the  Wdrld  as 
coins,  imprei&d  with  fome  arabic  fentence. 

Thus  wander ,  facred  things ;.  thus  vanilb  king-^ 
doms ;  (lius  nations  and  times  revolve.  It  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance,  had 
tliis  vandial  kingdom  been  capable  of  maintaining 
it's  ground  in  Africa:  a  great  part  of  eur<^)ean, 
afiatic,  and  african  hiftory,  my  the  whole  courfe  of 
european  civilization,  would  have  been  changed  by 
it.  At  preient  the  memory  of  this  people  is- 
fcarcely  to  be  traced  ia  the  name  of  a  fingle  fpa-* 
nilh  province  *. 

•  Mannert's  Ge/chUbli  der  Vandtdm^  '  Hlftory  of  the  Van-- 
dais/  Leipiicj  I785»  is  a  juvenile  efTay,  not  unworthy  of  the 
man,  who  has  eredcd  a  lafling  memorial  to  his  fame  in  his 
Giographii  dtr  Griecbeit  und  Rmmirg  *  Geography  of  the  Gl«ek» 
and  Romans' 
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CHAPTER     n. 

» 

Kingdoms  tf  the  Oftrogoths  and  Lombards. 

••  • 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  confideratjion  of  the 
lombards  and  oflrogoths,  we  mvSi  caft  our  eyes  for 
a  moment  on  that  meteor  in  theliorizon  of  E^urope, 
that  fcourge  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  terrour  of  the 
World,  AttUay  king  iff  the  huns.     We  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  eruption  of  the  huns  from 
Tatary  was  the  real  occafion  of  that  laft  great    ^ '  V 
movement  of  all  the  german  nations,  which  put 
an  end-to  the  roman  empire.     The  power  of  the 
huns  in  Europe  arofe  to  it's  mod  tremendous  height 
imder  Attila :  to  him  the  emperors  of  the  eaft 
were  tributary :  be  de(pifed   them  as  the 
ilaves  of  their  own  fervants,  received  from 
them  annually  2100  pounds  weight  of  gold,    ^'* 
himfelf  clad  in  plain  linen.     Goths,  gepides,  alans^ 
herules,  acazires,  thuringians,  and  flavians,  were 
his  fervants  :   he  dwelt  in  a  wooden  houfe,  in  a 
village,  m  the  midft  of  a  defert,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Pannonia*.    While  his  guefts  and  com- 
panions 

•  TKe  pcrfonal  tmts  of  Attila  arc  taken  chiefly  from  the 
embafly  of  Prifcus  to  him,  from  which  we  cannot  with  confi- 
dence draw  a  pidure  of  him  through  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Many  illuftrationt  on  this  head,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  arc  colleded  from  F*  C.  J.  Fifcher ;  who  pubKfli^d  an 
old  poem,  difcovered  by  him,  *  On  the  firft  Expedition  of 
Attila,*  Di  prima  Exftditi^m  Juiia,  Leipfic,  1780,  with  re- 
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panions  were  fcrved  in  veflels  of  gold,  he  drank 
out  of  a  wooden  cup,  and  wore  not  fo  much  as 
a  fingle  r,olden  ornament,  or  precious  ftone,  even 
on  his  fword,  or  on  the  bridle  of  his  horfe.  *  Juft 
and  equitable,  extremely  kind  to  his  fubjcds,  but 
miftruftfui  of  his  enemies,  and  haughty  toward  the 
haughty  romans ;  he  fuddenly  burft  forth,  excited 
probably  by  Genferic,  king  of  the  vandals,  with  an 
army  of  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  of 
^^  '  all  nations,  direfted  his  courfe  weftward,  tra- 
verfed  Germany,  paflfed  the  Rhine,  and  extended 
his  ravages  into  the  midft  of  Gaul/  Every  thing 
trembled  before  him,  till  at  .length  ah  army  of  all 
the  weftern  nations  collefted,  and  advanced  againft 
him.  With  the  prudence  of  a  confummate  general, 
Attila  retreated  tbroXigh  the  plain  of  Chalons,  where 
his  paflage* was. free;*  Romans,  goths,  latins,  armori- 
cans,  bre6n9,»burgundians,  faxons,  alans,  and  franks, 
drew  together' fo  oopofe  him  :  he  himfelf  gave  or- 
ders for  battl^  :  the  fight  was  bloody,  numbers  fell 
on  the  field,  and  fome  trifling  circumftances  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  Attila  repaffed  the 
^•5  *  Rhine  unpurfued;  and  the  following  year 
returned,  croflTed  the  Alps,  traverfed  Italy,  de- 
ftroycd  Aquileia,  plundered  Milan,  burned  Pavia, 
and  fell  upon  Rome,  that  he  might  at  once  make 
a  complete  end  of  the  roman  empire.  Leo,  the 
bifliop  of  Rome,  came  to  meet  him,  and  with  tears 
intreated  him  to  fpare  the  city  :  he  likewife  vifitcd 

marks  I  and  a  work  '  On  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Europeans,  in  the  fifth  and  iixth  Centuries/  Sitten  tmJ  Ge^^ttcht 
fffr  Eurof^r  im  5  und  (1  Jabrbunitrt^  Frankfort,  1784. 
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him  in  his  camp  at  Mantua,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  Italy. 
•  The  king  of  the  huns  returned  over  the  Alps, 
and  was  meditating  revenge  for  thd  battle  he  had 
loft  in  Gaul,  when  death  ftopped  his  career.  His 
huns  intcfrcd  him  with  loud  lamentations ; 
and  with  Kim  funk  their  fearful  power,  rfis  ^^^' 
fbn  Ellak  died  foon  after  him ;  his  empire  fell  to  ' 
pieces ;  and  the  remains  of  his  peoplp  returned  to 
Afia,  or  were  deftroyed.  ,  This  Attila  is  the  king 
Etzel  celebrated  in  german  fong ;  the  hero,  before 
whofe  table  the  poets  of  many  countries  fang  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers :  he  too  is  the  monfter 
rcprefented  on  coins  and  in  pidtures  with  horns,  nay 
whofe  whole  natioa  has  been  made  a  brood  of  elves 
and  goblins.  Happily  Leo  accompliflied,  what  no 
army  could  have  performed,  and  preftrycd  Europe 
fiiom  a  ftate  of  calmuc  fervitude  j  for  that  the  fol- 
diers  of  Attila  were  mungals,  their  government, 
manners,  and  way  of  life,  evinCe.    . 

The  kingdom  of  the  /leru/es,  lifcewife,.  muft  not 
be  paffed  over  unnoticed,  for  by  it  the  whole  weftern 
empire  was  brought  to  an  end.  Thefe,  with  other 
german  nations,  had  long  ferved  as  mercenaries  in 
the  armies  of  the  romans ;  and  when,  from  the  in- 
creafing  neceffities  of  the  empire,  their  pay  was 
difcontinucd,  they  took  care  to  remunerate  them- 
felves.  A  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  was  given 
them  to  cultivate;  and  a  fortunate  adventurer, 
Odoacer,  the  leader  of  the  fcirri,  rugi,  and  herules, 
became  the  firft  king  of  that  country.  Romu- 
lus, the  laft  of 'the  emperors,  fell  into/ his"*' 
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hands ;  and  as  the  youth  and  beauty  of  tl^s  prince 
excited  his  compailion,  he  allowed  him  an  annual 
income,  with  one  of  the  villas  of  LucuUus  in  Cam* 
pania.  Seventeen  years  Odoacer  governed  Italy,  as 
low  down  as  Sicily,  with  great  merit,  though  the 
country  was  diftrefTed  by  the  greateft  public  cala* 
mities,  till  the  plunder  of  fuch  noble  pofieffions 
tempted  Theodoric,  king  of  the  oflrogoths.  This 
young  hero  obt^uned  the  gift  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  from  the  byzantine  court,  and  overcame 
Odoacer,  who,  refufing  to  keep  an  ignominious 
treaty,,  was  murdered. 

Thus  began  the  fovereignty  of  the  oftrogoths. 
The  founder  of  this  kingdom,  Theodoric, 
^9^'     known«  in  popular  ftoryby  the  name  rf 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  was  poliflied  and  humane.     He 
had  been  educated  as  a  hoftage  at  Confbmtinople, 
and  performed  confiderable  fcrvices  to  the  eaflem 
empire.     There  the  dignities  of  a  patriarch  and 
conful  had  already  been  conferred  upon  him ;  and 
he  had  been  honoured  with  a  ftatue  before  the  im* 
perial  palace.     But  Italy  was  the  field  of  his  jufier 
fame  ;  an  equitable  and  peaceful  reign.     Since  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  this  part  of  the  roman 
world  had  not  been  ruled  with  more  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  than  he  governed  Italy  and  Illyricum, 
part  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  Spain  alfo  as  regent. 
For  a  long  time,  likewife,  he  held  the  fcales  be- 
tween the  vifigoths  and  franks.     Notwithffanding 
his  triumph  at  Rome,'  he  arrogated  not  to  himfelf 
the  imperial  title,  and  was  contented  with  the  name 
of  Flnvius :  but  he  exercifed  all  the  authprity  of 
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an  emperor,  fed  the  roinan  people*  reilored  to  the- 
cky  it's  ancient  games,  and,  being  an  arian,  fent 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  as  his  ambaifador  to  Conftan* 
tinople  even  in  behalf  of  arianifai.  '  As  long  as  he 
held  the  fceptre,  peace  reigned  among  the  barba* 
rians^  for  the  vifigothic,  frank>  vandal,  and  thu- 
ringian  kingdoms,  were  allied  to  him  by  treaty,  or 
ty  blood.  Under  him  Italy  revived;  as  he  en- 
cour^ed  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  left  to  every 
people  it's  laws  and  cuiloms.  He  upheld  and  ho- 
noured the  monuments  of  antiquity;  ereftedfplen- 
did  edifices,  though  not  altogether  in  the  roman 
taftc,  from  which  probably  the  appellation  of  go-  • 
thic  archite(9:ure  is  derived;  and  his  court  was 
lefpeded  by  all  the  barbarians.  Some  feeble  glim- 
mering of  fcience  even  appeared  under  him :  the 
names  of  his  principal  officers  of  ilate,  a  Cafliodo- 
rus,  a  Boethius,  and  a  Symmachus,  are  ilill  highly 
efleemed.  Both  Symmachus  and  Boethius,  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  met  an  untimely  fate,  in  confequence 
of  a  fufpicion,  that  they  aimed  to  reftore  the  hberty 
of  Rome :  yet  perhaps  the  old  king  may  be  for- 
given for  this  fufpicion,  as  he  could  look  only  to  an 
infant  grand&n  for  a  fuccelTor,  and  was  well  aware^ 
how  much  was  wanting  to  the  .permanent  ftabillty* 
of  hi^s  kingdom.  Much  is  it  to  be  wiflied,  that 
this  kingdom  of  the  goths  had  flood  ;  and  that  a 
Theodoric  had  determined  the  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral conftitution  of  Europe,  inftead  of  a  ^harle« 
magne. 

This  great  king  died,-however,  after  a  wife 
imd  aftive  reign  of  thirty-four  years ;  and  im-  ^^  * 
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mediately  the  evils,  that  lay  in  the  political  con- 
ftltutioh  of  all  the  gernian  nations,  broke  out. 
Amalafvinda,  the  worthy  guardian  of  the  young 
Adelrich,  was  thwarted  •  in  his  education  by  the 
nobles  of  the  realm  ;  and  as  on  his  deceafe  (he  took 
the  deteftable  Deodatus  for  an  affiftant  in  the  taik 
of  gorernment,  who  rewarded  her  with  death,  the 
ftandard  of  revolt  was  raifed  among  the  goths.- 
Many  of  the  nobles  afpired  after  the  fovcreignty^ 
the  avaricious  Juftinian  interfered  in  their  difputes, 
and  his  general  Belifarius  croffed  the  fea,  under 
•53  *  the  pretence  of  delivering  Italy.  The  dif- 
united  goths  were  hemmed  in,  and  betrayed  ;  Ra- 
venna the  refidence  of  their  fovercigns,  was 
^^  '  taken  by  fraud  5  and  Belifarius  returned  with 
the  treafurcs  of  Theodoric,  and  a  captive  king. 
Soon,  however,  the  war  was  renewed.  Totilas,  the 
Yaliant  king  of  the  goths,  twice  took  Rome,  but 
fpared  the  city,  only  throwing  down  it's  walls,  and 
leaving  it  open.  This  Totilas  was  a  (econd 
^^  '  Theodoric,  and  found  fufficient  employment 
for  the  treacherous  greeks  during  the  eleven 
<t^5'  years  of  his  reign.  After  he  had  been  flain  in 
552.  battle,  and  his  hat  and  bloody  garments  were 
laid  at  the  &et  of  the  frivolous  Juftinian,  the  king- 
554.  dom  of  the  goths  came  to  an  end;  though 
they  held  out  bra\e]y,  till  reduced  to  the  laft  7000 
men. 

ThQ>mind  revolts  at  the  contemplation  of  this 
war,  in  which  juftice  and  valour  contended,  on  the 
one  fide,  againft  grecian  treacherj',  avarice,  and 
Italian  balcnefs,  on  the  other ;  till  at  length  Narfev 
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an  eunuch,  fucceeded  in  extirpating  that  monarchy^, 
which  Theodoric  had  founded  for  the  happincfs  of 
Italy ;  and  introduced,  to  the  lading  affliftion  of 
the  country,  the  weak  and  fubtle  exarchate,  from 
which  fo  many  evils  and  diforders  fprung.  Here, 
too,  as  in  Spain,*  the  religion  and  conftitution  of  the 
gothic  date  were  unfortunately  the  grounds  of  it's 
decay.  The  romifti  fee  could  not  bear  the  arian 
goths  fo  near  it,  nay  as  it's  mafters  :  accordingly  it 
left  no  means  unattempted  for  their  deftruftion, 
not  even  the  interference  of  Conftantinople,  though 
thus  itfelf  was  endangered.  Befides,  the  charafter 
of  the  goths  had  not  aflimilated  with  that  of  the 
Italians :  they  were  looked  upon  as  ftrangere  and 
conquerors,  and  the  treacherous  greeks  were  pre- 
ferred to  them;  though  frbm  thefe  the  italians 
luffered  unfpeakably,  even  in  the  war  they  carried 
on  for  their  deliverance ;  and  they  would  have  fuf- 
fered  ftill  more,  had  not  the  lombards  come  to  their 
afliftance  againft  their  will.  The  goths  were  dif- 
perfed,  and  their  laft  remains  croflcd  the  Alps. 

The  lombards  deferve,  that  the  upper  part  of 
Italy  flibuld  bear  their  name,  as  it  was  denied  that 
of  the  more  eftimable  goths.  Againft  the  goths 
Juftinian  called  them  forth  from  Pannonia;  and 
they  at  length  fettled  themfelves  in  pofleffion  of 
their  booty.  Alboin,  a  prince  whofe  name  is  cele^* 
brated  by  many  german  nations,  crofled  the  Alps 
with  an  army  compofed  of  various  tribes,  attended 
by  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  and  domeftic  uten^ 
jilsy  tQ  inhabit,  not  to  ravage,  the  land  taken  ftom 
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the  goths.  He  acquired  the  country  after* 
^  *  wards  called  Lombardy,  and  in  Milan,  ele- 
vated on  a  (hield,  was  proclaimed  lung  of  Italy  by 
his  lombards :  but  his  death  foon  followed.    His 

murder  was  planned  by  his  wife  Ro&mund  i 
•574«  ^ho  cfpoufed  his  aflaflin,  but  was  forced  to 
flee  from  the  country.  The  king  elefted  by  the 
lombards  was  haughty  and  cruel ;  the  nobles,  there** 
fore,  unanimoufly  rcfolvcd  to  choofe  no  other,  and  1 
to  divide  the  kingdom  among  them. 

Hence  arofe  fix  and  thirty  dukes,  and  the  firft 
lombard-german  conflitution  in  Italy  was  efta* 
blilhcd.  For  when  the  nation,  compelled  by  ne- 
ceility,  again  eledted  a  king,  every  powerful  feuda* 
tory  for  the  mod  part  aded  as  he  pleafed.  Often 
the  king  was  even  deprived  of  the  choice  of  thefej 
and  at  lad  his  power  of  ruling  and  employing  his 
vaiTals  depended  folely'on  his  precarious  perfonal 
authority.  Thus  arofe  the  dukes  of  Friuli,  Spoleto, 
and  Benevento ;  who  were  foon  followed  by  others : 
for  the  country  abounded  with  cities,  in  which  here 
a  duke,  there  a  count,  could  eftablifh  himfelf. 
Thus,  however,  tlte  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was  en- 
feebled, and  could  have  been  much  more  eafily 
extirpated  than  that  of  the  goths,  had  Conftanti- 
nople  pofTeiTed  a  Juilinian,  a  Belifarius,  and  a  Nar- 
fes.  Yet  even  in  this  feeble  ftate  it' was  capable  of 
deftraying  the  remains  of  the  exarchate ;  though  it's 
own  fall  was  prepared  by  it.  The  bifliop  of 
Jlome,  who  wiflicd  only  for  a  weak  and  divided  go- 
vernment in  Italy,  beheld  the  lombards  too  power-. 

ful. 
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fuly  and  too  near.  Haying  no  longer  any  affiilance 
to  expedl:  from  Conftantinople,  Stephen  crofled  the 
mountains^  flattered  Pepin,  the  ufbrper  of  tho 
crown  of  the  Franks,  with  the  honour  of  beii^  a 
prote&or  of  the  church  y  anointed  him  legitimate 
king  of  France  ^  and  accepted  as  ji  reward  the  five 
cities,  even  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  in  which  they  were  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  exarchate,  yet  to  be  taken  from  the  lombards. 

Charlems^ne,  the  fon  of  Pepin,  completed  his 
Other's  work ;  and  fubdued,  with  his  overwhelming 
power,  the  lombard  kingdom.  In  rceompenfe> 
he  was  created  by  the  holy  father  patrician    ''^* 
of  Rome,  and  protedor  of  the  church,  and    Soo. 
proclaimed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  romans,  as 
if  by  the  infpiration  of  the*  fpirit.    The  effedb  of 
this  proclamation  on  Europe  in  general  will  here- 
after appear :  to  Italy  the  confequence  of  this  maf- 
tcrly  caft  of  the  fiflierman's  net  was  the  irreparable 
lofs  of  the  lombard  kingdom.     During  the  two 
centuries  of  it^s  coBtinuance,  it  had  promoted  the 
population  of  the  ravaged  and  exhaufted  country^ 
it  had  diffufed  fecurity  and  happinefs  through  the 
land,  by  means  of  germanic  order  and  equity  ;  while 
every  ftate  was  permitted  either  to  adopt  the  lom- 
bard laws,  or  to  retain  it's  own.     The  jurifprudence 
of  the  lombards  was  conciie,  methodical,  and  efiee-* 
&ive :  their  laws  remained  in  force  long  after  their 
kingdom  was  deftroyed.     £ven  Charlemagne,  hf 
whom  it  was  overturned,  ftUl  allowed  them  to  be 
Talid,  only  with  additions  of  his  own.     in  feverat 
parts  of  Italy  they  continued  to  be  the  commoa 

law. 
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law,  in  'conjunftion  with  the  roman;  and  found 
admirers  and  expoiitors,  even  when  the  juflinian 
code  became  paramount  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  however,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  feudal  conftitution  of  the  lom<^ 
bards,  which  was  imitated  by  feveral  nations  of  £u- 
rope,  entailed  difaflrous  confequences  on  this  qiiar* 

ter  of  the  Globe.     It  could  not  be  otherwife  than 

« 

pleafing  to  the  biOiops  of  Rome,  that  the  power  of 
the  Hate  (hould  be  divided  among  vaiTals,  abfolute 
in  their  own  territories,  and  conne&ed  with  their 
fupreme  lord  by  feeble  bands ;  for,  according  to 
the  old  maxim,  *  divide,  and  govern,'  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  profit  by  every  diforder.  Dukes,  counts, 
and  barons,  might  be  infligated  to  revolt  againd 
their  feudal  chief;  and  the  church  could  eafily  reap 
coniiderable  gains  from  rude  feudatories  and  foldiers, 
in  teward  of  it's  abfolutions.    The  feudal  conftitu- 
tion  was  the  ancient  pillar  of  the  nobility ;  and  at 
the  fame  tiAie  it  was  the  ladder,  by  which  men  in 
ofEce  afcended  to  hereditary  pofleffions,  and  even 
to  the  fovereignty  itfelf.     This  might  be  lefs  inju- 
jious  to  Italy :  for,  in  this  long  civilized  country, 
enjoying  a  near  intercourfe  with  the  greeks,  afri- 
cans,  and  afiatics,  cities,  arts,  manufadbures,  and 
trade,  <:ould  never  be  wholly  annihilated,  or  the 
yet  unobliterated  roman  charader  completely  ef- 
Bleed :  though  even  in  Italy  the  feudal  (Jivifion  of 
lands  contained  the  germes  of  innumerable  dif- 
turbances,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  caufcs^  why 
this  fine  country  could  never  attain  a  date  of  per- 
manent 
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tnanent  confiftence  after  the  time  of  the  rx)map$. 
In  other  countries  we  (hall  find  the  application  <^ 
the  feudal  law  of  Lombardy,  the  feeds  of  which 
were  contained  in  the  conftitution  of  every^  other 
germanic  nation,  far  more  injurious.  Since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  who  added  Lombardy  to  his  pof- 
ieflions,  and  tranfmitted  it  as  an  hereditary  portion 
to  his  children  ^  iince  the  roman  imperial  title,  too^ 
unfortunately  came  into  Germany,  and  this  poor 
land,  throughout  which  uniformity  of  ientiment 
could  never  prevail,  had  to  draw  with  Italy  in  the 
dangerous  harnefs  of  nimierous  and  various  feudal 
bands ;  and-  before  an  emperor  had  recommended 
the  written  law  of  Lombardy,  and  added  it  to  the 
juftinian  code ;  the  conftitution,  that  formed  it's 
bafe,  was  certainly  not  calculated  for  the  advantage 
of  many  diflridks,  bare  of  towns,  and  poor  in  arts« 
Owing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  times^ 
the  law  of  ttie  lombards  at  length  pailed  for  the 
general  feudal  law  of  the  empire :  and  thus  thefe 
people  ftill  furvive  in  their  cuftoms,  which,  pro- 
perly (peaking,  were  raked  out.  of  their  alhes  to  be 
condenfed  into  laws  *. 

The  ftate  of  the  church,  likewife,  was  much 
afie&ed  by  this  conilitution.  At  firft  the  lombards; 
as  well  as  the  goths,  were  arians :  but  when  Gregory 
the  great  fucceeded  in  bringing  over  queen  Theo- 
dolinda,  the  mufe  of  her  nation,  to  the  orthodox 

*  Exclufive  of  tbofe  who  have  trf  ated  of  the  hidory  of  laws 
ia  general,  or  in  particular,  Giannone's  Hidory  of  Naples, 
a  work  excellent  in  it's  kind,  is  very  valuable  with  Tcfpch  to 
the  laws  of  the  nations  that  have  ruled  in  Italy. 

faith. 
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faith,  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts,  fooo  dU)>layed 
itfelf  in  good  woiks.  Kings,  dukes,  coums,  and 
barons,  emtilated  each  other,  in  buiiding  convents* 
and  endowing  the  church  with  ample  additions  ta 
it's  patrimony.  The  church  of  Rome  enjoyed 
pofieffions  of  this  kind  from  Sicily  to  Mount  Cenis* 
For  as  the  fiefs  of  temporal  lords  were  hereditary, 
why  fhould  not  thofe  of  the  fpintual  be  the  fame, 
who  had  to  provide  for  an  eternity  of  fucceflbrs  ? 
Every  church  acquired  with  it's  patrimony  fbme 
faint  for  a  protedor ;  and  men  had  continually  to 
gain  the  favour  of  this  patron,  as  an  interceflbr 
with  God.  His  image  and  his  relics,  his  feftival 
and  his  prayers,  worked  miracles^  thefe  miiades 
produced  frefh  prefents;  fo  that  what  with  liie 
continual  gratitude  of  the  faint,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  feudatories,  their  wives,  and  chil- 
4lren,  on  the  other,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
ftrikiag  a  balance  of  the  account.  The  feudal  con« 
ftitution  itfelf  pafTed  in  fome  meafure  into  the 
church.  For  as  the  duke  took  precedence  of  the 
count,  the  bifhop  who  fat  by  the  duke's  fide  would 
maintain  precedence  of  a  count's  bifhop :  .thus  the 
temporal  dukedom  became  the  diocefe  of  an  arch* 
bifhop ;  the  bifhops  of  fubordinate  cities  were  con* 
verted  into  fuffragans  of  a  fpintual  duke.  The 
wealthy  abbots,  as  fpiritual  barons,  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  themfelves  from  the  jurifdidion  of  their 
bifhops,  and  render  themfelves  independent.  The 
bifhop  of  Rome,  who  thus  became  a  fpiritual  em- 
peror, or  king,  willingly  allowed  this  independance, 
and  prepared  the  principles^  which  the  falfe  Ifidorw 
8  afterwards 
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afterwards  publicly  efUbliflied  for  the  whole  catho- 
lic church.  The  numerous  feftivals,  afts  of  devotion, 
mafles,  and  offices^  d^mitided  a  multitude  of  cle- 
rical functionaries  :  the  treafures  of  the  churchy 
and  facerdotal  gaitnents,  which  were  fuited'to  the 
barbarian  tafte,  required  their  facriflan  ^  the  patri- 
moBid  poffeffionS)  their  redtors ;  all  tdtimately  ter* 
minating  in  a  fpiritual  and  temporal  patron,  it 
pope  and  emperor ;  fo  that  church  and  ftale  rivalled 
each  other  in  one  feudal  conftitution.  THe  fall  of 
the  l(Hnbard  kingdom  was  the  birth  of  a  pope,  and 
with  him  of  «i  new  emperor,  whence  the  whole  con- 
•ilitutron  of  Europe  affumed  a  new  form.  For  the 
face  of  the  World  is  not  changed  by  conqueft  alone  j 
but  ftill  more  by  new  views  of  things,  by  new 
difpoStions,  laws,  and  rights. 


CHAPTER    IIU 

Kmgdoms  of  the  Allenians^  BurguuJians,  and  Franks. 

• 

The  allemans  were  one  of  the  rudeft  of  the  ger- 
man  nations^  At  firft  plunderers  of  the  roman 
borders,  and  ravagers  of  their  towns  and  fortreffcs ; 
as  the  toman  jx)wer  declined,  they  fcized  on  tho 
eaflern  part  of  Gaul ;  and  with  it,  and  their  ancient 
pofleffions,  became  mafters  of  ^  fine  country,  to 
which  they  might  have  given  as  excellent  a  con- 
ftitution.  But  this  the  allemans  never  did ; 
•  for  they  were  overpowered  by  the  franks ;  ^' 
their  king  fell  in  battle  -,  and  the  people  fubmitted 
Vol.  IL  G  g  to 
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to  the  yoke,  or  were  difpei^v    At  length,  un- 
der the  fovereignty  of  the  fnmks^  they  obtained  a 
^        duke ;  in  ii  (hort  time  after,  cbrifttanity;  and 
^^  '   laftly*  written  laws,  Theft  are  ftill  extant,  and 
diiplay  the  iimple,  rude  character  of  the  peo|>le. 
Under  the  laft  of  the  meroving^an  line  of  kin^ 
thdr  4!Qke  Was  taken  from  tbetn^  and  they  were 
confounded  irif  the  mais  of  the  francic  nations.     If 
the  gcf man  fwifs  be  the  defcendants  of  thefe  alle* 
ms^ns,  they  h^tVe  th^  merit  of  having  a  fecond  tinoe 
i:leared  the  forefts  of   the  Alps,   and  gradually 
adorned  them  with  huts.  Tillages,  towns,  towers^ 
^        churches,  convents,,  and  cities*    At  the  fame 
time  we.  mt^  not  foi^t  tho(e»  by  whoni 
they  were  converted,  St.  Columbanus  and  his  com<* 
panions,  the  name  of  one  of  whom,  St.  Gall,  is  to 
be  recorded  as  a  bene&dtor  of  all  Emope,  by  the 
foundation  6f  his  monaftery.     We  owe  the  prefer- 
vation  of  many  clailic  authors  to  tlie  inflitution  of 
thefe  iri(h  monks,  whofe  hermitage  amid  barbarous 
nations  was  a  fource  of  moral  improvement,  if  not 
a  feat  of  learning,  and  fliines  like  a  ftar  amid  thefe 
gloomy  regions  *. 

The  burgundians  became  a  gentler  people,  after 
their  alliance  with  the  romans.  They  fuffcrcd  them-  ' 

• 

•  Every  thing  refpcftbg  the  kingdoms  and  nations  here 
mentioned,  in  which  Switzerland  is  any  way  concernedy  wi!!* 
he  found  to  receive  illuilration,  or  judicious  remark,  in  Joha 
Mueller's  Ge/cbicbtr  dti-  Schnveist,  •  Hiftory  of  Switzerland/ 
Leipfic,  1/86^  &c. ;  foxhat  I  may  call  this  book  a  library  oT 
hifioricat  information*  A  hiljory  of  the  origin  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  from  the  pen  of  this  writer,  would  probably  be 
the  firit  in  ic?s«ki{ul. 

6  •   .  ,.;    .fclvcs 
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felves  to  be  fixed  by  them  it^  towns,  and  were  hoi 
averfe  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  trade.    The  romani 
.having  beltowcd  on  them  a  province  \n  Gaul)  they 
lived  peaceably,  cultivated  corn  and  the  vine,  cleared 
the  woodsy  and  would  probably  have  eftablifhed  ^ 
fiouri(hing  kingdom  in  their  delightful  country,*' 
which  ultimately  extended  to  the  borderS'of  ]?ro- 
vence  and  the  Leman  lake,  if  the  haughty  and 
plundering  franks  would  have  allowed  them  room 
for  it.     Unfortunately,  however,  tKat  Clotilda,  who 
induced  the  franlcs  to  embrace  the  chriftiait  ^ith, 
was  a  burgundian  princefs,  who,  to  expiate  fome 
femily  crimes,  ruined  both  it   and  her  pa-      , 
terrial  kingdom.     This  date  «xifted  fcarcely  ^"^^^ 
a  centuty ,  the  laws  of  the ,  burgundtans  during 
which,  with  fome  determinations  of  their  cede*' 
fiailical  councils,  are  ftill  extant ;  but  it  has  more 
particularly  perpetuated  it*s  name  by  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  land  about  the  Leman  lake,  and  in  the' 
gallic  provinces.     This  country  it  rendered  a  Para- 
dife,  while  others  were  yet  no  more  than  wilder- 
nef}es»     It*s  iegiilator,  Gundebald,  rebuilt  Geneva  j' 

• 

and;  his  walls  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years  have 
proteded  a  city,  the  influence  of  which  on  Europe* 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  many  cktenfive  re- 
gioiis.  In  the  land  it  cultivated  the  iiuman  mind 
lias  been  more  than  once  fired,  and  imagination 
foared  with  lofty  wing.  Even  under  the  franks  the 
bui^undians  retained  their  ancient  conftitution  : 
accordingly,  on  the  fall  of  the  carlo vingian  .race, 
they  were  the  firft  who  chofc  themfelves  a  king." 
*rhis  new   ftate  continued  above    two   hundred 

G  g  a  years  i 
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years;  and  formed  no  bad  example  for  other  na^ 
tionsy  to  eftablilh  their  own  independance* 
.    It  is  now  time  to  fpeak  of  that  kingdom,  which 
put  an  end  t^  fo  miany  others,  the  kingdom  of 
the  franks.  After  repeated  attempts,  thefe  at  length 
fucceeded  in  ellablifhing  in  Gaul  that  date,  which, 
from  a  flight  beginning,  firft  conquered  the  alle- 
mans,   then    gradually  drove   the  viligoths    into 
Spain,  fubjugated  the  britons  in  Armorica,  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  the  burgundians  under  fubjedlion, 
and  barbaroully  deftroyed  the  ftate  of  Thuringia. 
When  the  declining  royal  houfes  of  Mcrovaeus  and 
Clovis  had  valiant  mayors  of  their  palaces,  Charles 
Mart^l  repelled  the  arabs,  and  fubdued  the  frifons : 
and  when  the  mayors  of  the  palace  ha^d  afcended 
the  throne,  Charlemagne  foon  aroTe,  by  whom  the 
kingdom  of  the  lombards  was  ^eflroyed ;  Spain*  a^ 
far  as  the  Ebro,.\vith  Majorca  and  Minorca,  con- 
quered ;  the  Toiith  of  Germany,  to  Pannonia,  and 
the  north,  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  fubjugated 
the  imperial  title  transferred  from  Rome  to  his  own 
country ;  and  the  nations  bordering  on  his  empire 
the  huns  and  flavians,  kept  in  fear  and  fubmiflion. 
A  mighty  empire  !  more  powerful  than  any  one 
fmce   the  time  of  the  romans  had  been;    and 
equally  men^rable  to  all,  Europe  in  it's  rife,  and 
in  it*s  fall.     How  did  the  kingdom  of  the  franks 
acquire  this  pre-eminence  over » all  it*s  contem* 
poraries? 

1 .  Tie  Jituation  of  the  country  of  the  franks  was 
piore  feaire^  than  that  of  the  pojfijfions  of  any  of  thdif 
Viandering  brethren.     When  they  entered  Gaul,  the 

roman 
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rotnan  empire  was  already  overturned ;  and  the 
itioft  vsdiaht  of  their  brethren,  who  had  gone  be£ore 
them,  were  either  provided  for,  ordifperfed.  They 
found  an  eafy  viftory  over  the  enfeebled  gaub*; 
who,  diftieartened  by  repeated  ^  misfortune,  readily 
fubmittcd  to  their  yoke;  and  the  loft  remains  of 
the  romans,  feared  at  their  approach^  fled  befoiie 
therp  like  (hadows.  Wbien  Clovis  with  tyrannic 
hand  cleared  the  country,  for  -his  new  poflefEioosi 
and  made  free  with  the  life  of  every  neighbour^ 
from  whom  he  had  'any  thing  to  dread ;  he'  fooa 
had  the  coad  clear  both  before  and  behind  him; 
und  his  France  remained  as  an  ifland,  funrounded 
by  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  and  countriies  that  hi 
had  depopulated «  After  the  allemans-^  und^thurinv 
gians  were  conquered,  no  pegple  incline'd  to  nu- 
gratipn  appeared  in  his  rear.. ;  Ffom'the  faxons  and 
frifons  he  contrived  to  remove' all  defire^pf  migrate 
ing,  in  a  ferocious  manner.  ,His  kingdom  lay  for^ 
tunately  remote  both  from  Conftanti^ople,  ami  froiq 
Rome  :  for  if  the  franks  had  had  any.  thing  to  do 
with  Italy,  it  is  probable,  that,  from  the  vile  morale 
of  their  kings,  the  treachery  of  their  nobles^  an4 
the  negligent  government  of  the  kingdom,  previous 
to  the  elevation  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  they 
would  have  eicperienced  no  better  &t£,  than  thofo 
worthier  nations,  the  goths  and  lombards.  '  .  . 
2.  Clovis  zvas  the  firji  orthodox  king  among  thc^barl^ 
barians.  This  was  of  liiore  advant%e^to  him,  cMq 
ail  the  virtues.  Into  what  circle  of  fHihts  did  this 
introduce  the  firftl^om  fon  of  the  church  i.  Jnto  a 
congregatiosi,  the  influence  of  which  exteisded'ovecf 
i  G  g  3.  all 
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ill  the  w^ft  of  curopean  chriftendom.  Gaul  and 
roman  Germanir  were  iuU  of  btlhops.  Thejr  &t  in 
jeetnly  order  along  the  cosirfe  of  the  SJhiney  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Mentz,  Triers,  Cop 
iogne,  Beiancon,  Worms,  Spires,  Strafburg,  Con- 
ilance,  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Tongres,  Lorca,  Trent, 
firixen,  Bafil,  and  other  ancient  (eats  of  chriftianity; 
employed,  the  orthodox  king  as  a  bulwark  againft 
lionatics  and  heathens.  At  the  firft  council  helcTby 
iClovis  in  Gaul  were  prefent  thirty-two  bifliops, 
among  whom  were  five  fnetropolitans ;  a  compa^ 
^irituai  body  politic,  and  very  efficient  for  bis 
purpofcs.  By  them  the  arian  kipgdom  of  the 
burgundians  was-  given  to  the  franks  *:  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  courted  their  favour ;  Boni&ce,  bifliop 
of  MentE,  crowned  the  ufurper  king  of  the  fmks  i 
and  as  early  as  Charies  Martel's  time>  the  patriciate 
of  Romea  with  the  guardianfbip  of  the  thurch, 
was  a  matter  in  Station.  At  the  fame  time  thefe 
guardians  oif  the  church  cannot  be  reproached  with 
negle^  of  their  ward.  They  repaired  the  epiicopat 
cities  thai  had  been  ravaged,  fuppprted  their  (tio- 
^es,  (ummoned  the  bi(hops  to  their  diets,  and  in 
Germany  the  church  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  kings 
of  the  franks  at  the  expenfe  of  the  nation.  I'he 
archbifhops .  and  biflnops  of  Salzbufg,  Wurtzburg, 
fiqhftadt,  Augfbuig,  Freifingen,  Ratiibon,  Pafiku, 
CMiv^ruck>  Bremen,  Hamburg,  I^alberfladt,  Min- 
dcn^.  Verden,  Faderborn,  Hilderfheim,  and  Mun- 
fter,  the  abbots  of  Fulda,  Hirlchfeld,  Kempten^ 
Korvey,  Slwangen,  St.  Emenui;  and  others,  efla*. 

bliibed-  titanielv^s  throu^  tl^ir  mews;  and  to 
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tliem  thefe  fpiritual  tQnh^  are  indicbted  icfr  their 
ieats  in  the  dkts,  with  their  lands  and  Vaffids.  TBe 
king  of  France  is  the  firftborn  Ton  of  the  church: 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  his  ydunger  ft^p-brother, . 
only  inherited  the  guardiafilhip  of  the  church  froih 
him. 

3*  Under  fuch  drcurhftancesy  ihefirjl  imperial  conjll- 
tution  of  a  germannic  people  could  be  more  ccnfpicnoujly 
'difplayed  in  GmIj  than  in  lialy^  Spain^  or  Germans 
itfelf.  The  firft  ftep  to  a  monarchy  governing  all 
around  it  was  made  by  Clovis ;  and  his  example  wa$  - 
filently  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  ftate.  In  fpite  o£ 
the  repeated  divifion  of  the  kingdom ;  in  (pite  6f 
it's  internal  (hocks  from  the  crimes  of  the  royal. 
houfe,  and  the  unbridled  conduA  of  the  great ; 
it  was  never  deftroyed :  for  the  church  was  inte- 
refted '  in  uphokling  the  monarchy:  Valiant  and 
able  officers  of  the  crown  wielded  the  fceptre  of  the 
feeble  kings ;  conqueft  went  forward ;  and  it  was 
deiqied  much  better  to  permit  the  extinftion  (£ 
the  race  of  Clovis,  than  to  fufFer  the  fall  of  a  ftate, 
which  was  Indifpenfable  to  all  romifh  chriftendom. 
For  as  the  conftitution  of  gerjnanic  nations  in  fadl 
every  where  depended  on  the  king  and  officers  of 
the  crpwn  perfonally;  and  ftill  more  particularly 
in  this  kingdom,  placed  between  arabs  and  hea-* 
thens ;  all  united  to  maintain,  in  this  frontier  em-^ 
pire,  that  mound  againft  them,  which  the  hoyfe 
of  Pepin  de  Heriftal  had  happily  formed.  We 
have  to  thank  him  and  his  brave  pofterity,  that  a 
ftop  was  put  to  the  conquefts  of  the  moors,  as 
well  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the  northern  and  eaflern 
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nations;  that  a  glimmenng  of  fcteode  at  l^aft  wns 
preferved  on  this  iide  of-tiie.Alps  i  and  laftly^^^th^t 
.  a  politic(d  fyftena  of  the  ^rRup.ldnd  v^  eflabUihed 
ip  Europe^  to  which  other  nations  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  accede,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compul- 
iion.  As  Charlemagne  was  the  head  of  this  branch, 
to  which  Europe  is  Co  piuch  indebted,  his  pidure 
may  ferv^  us  for  thofe  of  all  th<;  reft*. 

Charlemagne  d^fcended  iirom  officers  of  ftat^^ 
His  father-  became,  what  he  w^  no^  horn,  a  king. 
,Of  coi^rfe  his  ide^^  were  fuch  as  he  derived  from 
the  houfe  of  his  father,  and  the  conftitutipn  of  his 
Icingdom.    Thf  coiiftitutij^n  he  fought  to  carry 
to  perfe^ion,  as  he  was  educated  in  it,  and  deemed* 
it  of  all  the  beft  j  for  every  tree  grows  in  it's  own 
foil.    Charles  clothed  himfclf  as  a  frank,  and  wa$ 
a  frank  in  his  heart :  afTuredly,  therefore,  we  cannot 
"better  learn  to  appreciate  the  conftitution  of  his 
people,  than  from  the  manner  in  which  he  viewed 
and  treated   it^      He  fu^imoned  dicts^  and  did 
with  thern  whatever  he  pleafed  :  he  ilfued  falutary 
laws  for  the  ftate^^  and  capitularies,  |;>ut'\vith  the 
aflent  of  the  empire.     He  rcfpedted  the  different 
orders  in  it  after  his  planner ;  and  permitted  con- 
quered nations  tp  retain  their  own  laws,  as  long  as 
it  could  be  done.     He  \yas  deHrous  of  i^iiting 
them  all  in  one  body^  and  had  fjpirit.  enough,  to 

*  In  the  late  Ge/chicbte  des  Regierung  Xafti  da  Gr^ht 
« Hiftory  6f  the  Keign  of  Charlemagne*'  by  Hegewifch* 
Hambturgh.  1791,  I  think  I  difeover  theiame  view  of  hb  inten- 
tions, as  I  have  here  given.  The  whole  of  that  acute  w^rk  ^  J| 
commentary  on  the  brief  ikctch  here  attonpted, 
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impart  to  it  animation*  Dukes,  from  whom  danger 
wa$  to  be  apprehended,  he  fuffered.to  become  ex-* 
tin  A  y  and  filled  their  places  with  counts,  holding 
offices  from  the  court.  He  appointed  commif^ 
iioners  \(miJ[os)  to  vifit  both  thefe  and  the  bi(hops ; 
and  took  every  method  of  checking  the  defpotifm 
of  rapacious  fatraps,  infolent  nobles,  an^  idle  monks«' 
On  the*  defmefnes  of  his  crown  h&  was  not  an  ernpe^ 
ror,  but  a  father  of  a  family ;  and  he  would  will<i 
in^y  have  been  the. fame  throughout  bis  wholie 
empire,  to  animate  every  indolent  member  of  i^ 
with  the  ipirit  of  induftry  and  order:  but  here  tjie 
barbarifm  of  the  age,  wd  the  ecdefiaflical  and 
military  ipirit  of  the  franks,  too  frequently  oppofed 
his  endeavours.  Scarcely  ever  mortal  fo  ilri£^l|r 
obeyed  the  laws  of.  equity ;  except  where  the  ia^. 
tereft  of  the  churck  or  the  ilate  prompted  him  to 
^£ts  of  violence  and  ipjufi:ice.  ^e  loved  fidelity  and 
aAivity  in  his  fervice;  and  would  have  looked  indigo 
nant,  could  he  have  returned  to  life,  on  the  attempt 
pf  making  his  mafk  give  a  fan£tion  to  a  lethargic 
titulary  conilitution.  But  the  wheel  of  Fate  is  ia 
continual  revolution.  The  race  of  his  progeniti^ 
Iprung  from  fervants  of  the  crown  i  and  after  ,his. 
death  other  fervants  of  inferiour  talents  unworthily 
wielded  his  fceptre,  ruined  his  kingdom,  deftroyed 
the  labours  of  his  life,  and  fruflrated  the  fcbcmes  of 
his  intelligent  mind.  Pofteri^y  inherited  from  hinv. 
Vhat  he  did  his  utmofl  to  fupprefs  or  improve, 
Yaflals,  orders  of  nobility,  and  a  barbarous  pomp  of 
ihncic  covt  parade.    He  converted  dignities  into 
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offiOM^  after  bim  diefe  offices  fixnlk  IfedUne  ag^in 
ell^tf  dignities. 

JProtn  his  fore(atbers  Charles  Irkewife  inherited  a 
third  of  conqueft :  for,  as  they  had  been  decidedly 
ftiCtefsfHt  againft  the  frifons,  diemimsy  arabs,  and 
lombardS)  and  it  was  aimofl  an  eftablilhed  maxim 
of  ftate  with  'Cl6vis,  to  fecul-e  the  countries  he 
co&quered  by  the  depreffion  of  their  neighbour? , 
he  pfoceeded  with  giant  fteps  on  the  fame  courfc. 
Perfonal  quarrels  gave  birth  to  wah,  of  which  one 
followed  another^  fo  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  that  continued  near  half  a  century.  The 
lombardsy  arabs,  bavarians,  hungarians,  and  flavians, 
felt  this  pilitary Tpirit  of  the  franks ;  and  ftill  more 
the  faxons,  againft  whom,  toward  the  end  of  a  three 
zhd  thirty  years  war,  Charles  fcrupled  not  to  cm- 
phy  very  violent  means.  He  thus  fo  far  obtained 
his  objed,  that  with  his  empire  he  eftabfiflied  the 
fifft  folid  monarchy  throughout  Europe  :  for  what- 
tyer  troubles  the  normans,  flavians,  and  hungarians, 
<ifterwards  gave  his  fucceffors;  and  however  the 
great  empire  might  be  enfeebled,  difturbed,  and 
bioken»  by  partitions  and  internal  diflenfions;  a 
ftop  was  put  to  all  future  tatarian  immigrations, 
from  Fannonia  to  the  Elbe.  The  empire  of  the 
tanks  edablifhed  by  him,  againft  which  the  huDS 
and  ai^s  had  already  foundered,  proved  to  th^tj^ 
an  immovable  corner  ftone. 

In  his  leligion  and  love  of  fcience,  likewife,  Charlea 
was  a  frank.  Political  caufes  had  rendered  the  ca< 
tfhcrfic  profeflion  hereditary  in  the  crown  from  the 

time 


time  of  Cbvis^  and  iviien  the  poiva*  came  iifto  the 
hands  of  Charleoiagnq's  family,  they  were  the  more 
confirmed  in  it,  as  the  church  a!dne  aided:  thenrto 
afcend  the  throne,  and  they  were  fofmally  anointed 
by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  himfelf.  Charles,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old,  had  feen  thfe  holy  pontif  ia 
his  Other's  houfe,  and  had  then  received  from  his 
hands  the  inunftion  to>  his  fbture  empire:  the 
converfion  of  Germany  bad  long  been  parried  on 
under  the  prote(%ion  of  francic  fovereigns,  and  of^en 
with  their  voluntary  affiftaAce  ^  as  to  the  weft  chrif« 
tianity  was  the  ftrongeft  bulwark  a^inft  the  i>^i| 
barbarians :  how,  then,  could  Charles  avoid  pro« 
ceeding  in  the  fame  towards  the  north,  and  at  laft 
converfing  the  faxons  with  the  fword  ?  As  an  or- 
thodox firank,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  conitttution 
he  thus  deft royed  among  them :  he  carried  on  the 
pious  work  of  the  church  for  the  fccurity  of  his 
empire,  and  perfcvered  in  the  gallant  and  merito* 
nous  fervices  of  his  fathers  toward  the  pope  and 
bifiiops.  His  fucceflbrs,  particularly  when  the  chief 
empire  of  the  World  had  fixed  itfelf  in  Germihy, 
followed  his  fteps ;  and  thus  flavians,  wendes,  poles, 
pruflians,  livonians,  and  efthonians,  were  converted 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  thcfe  baptized  na« 
tions  ventured  to  make  any  farther  incurfions  into 
the  lioly  german  empire.  If,  however,  the  holy  and 
bleiled  Charles,  as  the  golden  bull  has  ftyled  him, 
iaw  what  has  fprung  from  the  eftabliftiments  he 
ibrmed  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  fcienee, 
from  his  wealthy  biflioprics,  canonries,  and  mo- 
i)4{Uc  r<;hoolS|  he  would  wav?  his  frahcic  fword  zrA 
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£ceptK  over   naany .  of  them  with   no    fiiendly 
Jisuftd- 

4*  Lafi/jf,  it  is  4fHd^iabte^  fiat  the  bijbop  of  Rome 
Jet  his  fcal  upon  ^llthisy  and  conferred, the  crovm  as  it 
were  on  the  empire  of  the  franks.  He  had  been  a 
fnend  iq  the  franks  from  the  time  of  Qovis :  he 
had  tak^n  refuge  with  Fepiti,  and  received  fix)m 
hhn  as  a  gift  the  whole  booty  of  the  conquered 
lands  of  the  lombards.  After  this  he  had  recouric 
to  the  afiiflance  of  Charlemagoe ;  and  being  vifto* 
liouily  e(labli(hed  by  him  in  Rome,  be  gave  him  in 
return^  on  the  famous  chriftmafs  night>  a  new  pre- 
ient,  the  roman  imperial  crown.  Charles  appeared 
daggered  and  abafhed ;  but  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people  reconciled  him  to  this  new  honour : 
and,  indeed,  as  it  was  accounted  by  all  european 
nations  the  bigheft  dignity  in  the  World,  who 
could  be  more  worthy  of  il  than  this  frank  i  the 
greatcft  monarch  of  the  weft ;  king  of  France,  Italy, 
.  Germany,  and  Spain ;  the  efieftual  prote^or  of  the 
lee  of  Rome ;  refpefted  by  every  king  in  Europe, 
tind  even  by  the  khalif  of  Bagdad  ?  Accordingly 
he  foon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of 
Confta^ntipople ;  and. took  the  title  of  roman  em^ 
peror,  though  he  refided  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  or  tra- 
velled about  his  extenHve  dominions. 

Charlemagne  deferved  th^  crown :  O  that  it  had 
been  buried  with  him,  at  leaft  (ox  Germany  !  For, 
when  he  was  no  more,  of  what  advantage  was  it 
on  the  head  of  the  good  and  weak  Lewis  ?  and 
when  Lewis  was  compelled  prematurely  to  divide 
\us  empirp>  how  oppreflive  was  it  pp  (he  hca^^  of 
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€ach  of  his  fucceffors  !  The  empire  was  torn  to 
pieces :  it's  irritated  neighbours,  normans,  flavians, 
and  hunS)  rofe  up,  and  ravaged  the  land  ;  the  law 
of  the  flronger  prevailed  -,  the  diets  of  the  empire 
fell  into  decay.  Brother  bafely  warred  againft  bro« 
ther ;  father,  againft  fon  ;  and  the  ecclefiaftics,  with 
the  biQiop  of  Rome,  were  their  unworthy  umpires. 
Bifhops  grew  up  into  princes :  the  incurfions  of  the 
barbarians  drove  every  thing  into  the  power  of  thofe 
who  refided  in  fortreffesi  In  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  governors  and  officers  of  ftate  erefted  them- 
fclves  into*  petty  fovcreigns :  anarchy,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  difcord,  every  where  prevailed.  Eighty- 
eight  years  after  Charles  had  aflumed  the  imperial 
crown,  his  legitimate  race  was  extfnguilhed  in  the 
deepeft  miferyj  and  before  he  had  tenanted  the 
grave  a  century,  his  lad  fpurious  imperial  (hoot 
was  cut  off.  No  one,  but  a  man  like  him,  could 
rule  an  empire  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  of  fuch  an  ar- 
tificial conftitution,  compofed  of  fuch  difcordant 
parts,  and  endowed  with  fuch  pretenfions.  The 
.  moment  the  foul  had  quitted  this  giant  frame,  it's 
parts  began  to  difTolve,  and  it  remained  for  cen- 
turies a  putrefying  carcafe. 

Reft  in  peace,  great  king  !  too  great  for  a  long 
train  of  thy  fucceffors.  A  thoufand  years  are  elapfed, 
and  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  are  not  yet  united, 
though,  thy  hand  had  already  begun  the  work  for 
a  trifling  objeft.  By  thee  inftitutions  were  founded 
for  education  and  fcience  in  thy  days  of  barba- 
rilm  :iby  aftertimes  they  have  been  abufed,  and  are-i 
Abufed  ftill.  Thy  capitularies,  compared  with  4naav 
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of  fiibliequent  agc%  are  divine  laws.    By  thee  the 
bards  of  ancient  times  were  collcftcd:  by  tfay  fon 
'Lewis  they  were  defpifed  and  foM,  and  their  me-* 
moty  in  coniequence  for  ever  annihilated.    Bjr  thee 
'  the  German  language  was  cheriihed,  and  improved 
to  the  utmpft  of  thy  power :  men  of  learning  were 
ailembled  round  thee  from  the  remotefl  lands : 
Akuin,  thy  pbilofopher,  Angilbert,  the  Homer  of 
the  academy  of  thy  court,  and  the  excellent  Egin- 
hart,  thy  fecretary,  were  beloved  by  thee :  thy  chief 
opponf  nts  were  ignorance,  inveterate  barbarifm,  and 
indolent  pride.     Parhaps  thou  wilt  again  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  alter  that 
machine,  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  eighth. 
Till  then  we  will  honour  thy  relics,  abufe  thy  efta- 
bli(hments  according  to  law,  and  defpife  thy  old 
francic  induftry.    Great  Charles,  thy  empire,  wh]|:h 
fell  immediately  after  thee^is  thy  monument :  France, 
Germany,  and  Lombardy  are  it's  ruins. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R     IV. 

Kingdoms  0/ tie  Saxons^  Normans y  a^td  Danes. 

The  hiftory  of  the  german  nations  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent  ]}t>(refles  a  certain  degree  of  famenefs : 
the  maritime  nations,  on  the  contrar}%  to  which  we 
now  come,  were  more  rapid  in  their  attacks,  more 
barbarous  in*  their  ravages,  and  more  unfettled  in 
their  pofieHions ;  hut  then  we  difcern  among  them, 
as  amid  the  tempeils  of  the  ocean,  men  ofr  the 
hi^heft  courage,  enterprizcs  of  the.  mod  fuccefeful 
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kind)  an4  kingdoms  this  genius  of  which  fttU  jbceathes 
the  frelb  air  of  the  fea* 

Alre^y '  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century^ 
the  anglo-iaKons,  who  had  long  carried  on  the  ^'! 
trade  of  war  and  plunder  by  fea,  repaired  to  the  sud 
of  the  britoi^Sy  from  the  northern  Iliores  of.  Ger- 
many^ Hengifl^nd  Horla  (ftaliion  and  nuM'e)  were 
their  leaders :  and  as  they  eafUy  qyercame  the  ene- 
mies of  the  britons^  the  pi<5ts  and  Caledonians,,  an4 
were  pleafed  with  the  country,  they  invited  over 
more  of  their  brethren ;  refting  not,  till,  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  mod  favage  war  and 
horrible  defolation,  all  Britain,  Wales  and  CornwaU 

I 

excepted,  became  their  own. 
•  The  cimbri,  who  were*  confined  to  thele  parts, 
were  never  fo  fortunate  as  to  iffue  from  their  moun- 
tains, and  reconquer  their  ancient  country,  as  was 
done  by  the  vifigo^hs  in  Spain ;  the  favage  faxonsi 
being  foon  (ecured  and  confirmed  in  their  pofleifion 
as  catholic  chriftians.  For  it  was  not  long  after 
the  eftabliftiment  of  the  .firft  faxon  kingdom  of 
Kent,  that  the  daughter  of  an  orthodox  kii^  of 
Paris  prepared  her  heathen  fpoufe  Ethelbert  to  em- 
brace chriftianity,  which  Auftin  the  monk, 
armed  with  a  filver  crofs,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land  with  great  folemnity.  Gregory  the  great, 
then  holding  the  fee  of  Rome,  who  burned  with 
iu-dour  to  introduce  chriftianity  into  every,  nation, 
particularly  by  the  marriage  of  orthodox  princeiTes. 
^ith  heathen  kings,  fent  him  thither ;  deter- 
ipined  his  cafes  of  confcitnce ;  .and  made  him 
the  firft  archhilhop  oi  this  fertunate  iiland,  which, 
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from  the  time  of  Ina,  was  liberal  of  it's  tributary 
pence  to  St.  Peter.  Scarcely  any  other  country  in 
Europe  has  been  fo  abundantly  provided  with  con- 
vents  and  ecclefiaflical  foundations  as  England,  yet 
literatunc  reaped  lefs  advtotage  from  them  than 
might  have  been  expefted.  In  this  country  chiif- 
tianity  fprouted  not  from  the  roots  of  an  ancient 
apoflolical  churchy  as  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
even  in  Ireland  :  the  Gofpcl  was  brought  to  the 
rude  faxons  in  a  new  form  by  modem  romiih 
ilrangen.  The  .englifh  monks  had  afterwards  (b 
much  the  more  merit,  hoWever,  in  foreign  Conver- 
fions;  and  would  have  been  of  cgnfiderable  (ervice  to 
the  hiftory  [of  their  country,  at  lead  in  monaftic 
records,  if  thefe  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  ihcf 
danes. 

Seven  kingdoms  of  faxon  barbarians,  unequal 
ip  extent,  on  a  peninfula  of  moderate  fize,  en- 
tangled by  chriflian  and  heathen  warfare,  exhibit 
no  plcafing  pidture.     And  yet   this  chaotic  ftate 
endured  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  during 
which  we  perceive  only  the  occafional  glimmering 
of  fome  ecclefiaftical  foundations  and  ordinances,  or 
the  commencement  of  a  written  law,  as  thofe  of 
Elthelbert  and  Ina.    At  length  the  fevcn  king- 
*  doms  were  united  under  Egbert ;  and  more 
than  one  of  the  fubfequent  monarchs  poffefTed  fuf- 
ficient  fpirit  and  power,  to  have  rendered  their  go- 
vernment flourifhing,  had  not  the  incurCons  of  the 
normans  and  danes,  who  roamed  the  Tea  with  &elh 
deCre  of  plunder,  prevented  any  permanent  good 
either  on  the  coail  of  France  or  England-    Tiie 
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injury  they  did  is  beyond  expreffion ;  the  barbarities: 
they  exercifed  arc  unutterable :  and  if  Charles  treated 
the  faxons,  if  the  angles  treated  the  britons  and* 
cimbri,  with  cruelty,  their  adts  of  injuftice  toward 
thefe  people  were  avenged  on  their  pofterity,  till  the 
whole  fury  of  the  warlike  north\vas  exhaufted.  But  ^ 
as  the  greateft  minds  difplay  themfelves  in  the  moft 
turbulent  ftorms,  on  the  call  of  neceffity ;  fo  Eng- 
land has  to  boaft  among  others  her  Alfred,  a  pattern 
for  kings  in  a  time  of  extremity,  a  bright  ftar  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind* 

Having  received  the  royal  unftion,  while  yet  a 
child,  from  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  IV,  he  remained 
•unfchooled,  till  the  defirj  of  reading  faxon  heroic 
poems  (b  excited  his  induftry,  that  he  proceeded 
from  them  to  latin  au^thors :  and  with  thefe  he 
calmly  converfed  till  his  aad  year,  when  the  death 
of  his  brother  called  him  to  a  throne,  and  to  every 
clanger,  with  which  a  throne  could  be  furrounded. 
The  danes  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  country ;  and 
as  they  obferved  the  courage  and  good  fortune  of 
the  young  king,  they  fo  united  their  forces  in  re- 
peated attacks,  that  Alfred,  who  had  fought 
eight  battles  with  them  in  one  year,  who  had  '5* 
repeatedly  obliged  them  to  fwear  on  lK)ly  relics 
to  preferve  peace,  and  who  was  not  lefs  gaild  and 
juft  as  a  conqueror  than  brave  and  wary  in  fight,  at 
length  found  himfelf  reduceiJ  to  feek  fecurity 
in  a  peafant's  garb,  and  become  the  unknown  '  * 
fervant  of  a  herdfman's  wife. 

Still,  however,   his  courage  deftrted  him  not. 
With  a  few  followers  he  conftrufted  himfelf  a  habi- 
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tatioD  in  the  midfl  pf  a  morais,  whick  he  caUed  the 
ifle  of  Ethdingey,  or  of  Nobles,  and  which  coniti- 
tuted  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  Here  he  re- 
mained above  a  year,  neither  idle,  nor  debilitated* 
He  made  incurfions  upon  the  enemy,  as  from  aa 
invi£ble  caftle ;  and  fupported  himfelf  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  the  booty  he  made :  -  till  at  lex^h  one  of 
his  adherents  took  from  the  danes  thek  magic 
ftandard,  the  raven,  which  he  conddered  as  the 
omen  of  fuccefs.  Clad  as  a  harper  he  now  entered 
the  camp  of  the  danes,  and  enchanted  them  with 
his  melodious  fongs.  He  was  condu  Aed  to  the  tent 
of  the  prince,  and  every  where  beheld  their  profound 
fecurity,  and  lawlefs  diffipation.  On  this  he  re- 
turned;  difpatched  fecret  mellengers  to  his  friends, 
to  acquaint  them,  that  he  was  itill  alive ;  and  re- 
quefted  them  to  meet  him  in  the  corner  of  a  wood. 
A  fmall  army  aflembled,  and  received  him  with 
joy.  With  this  he  inftantly  fell  on  the  carcleis  and 
affrighted  danes ;  defeated  them ;  furrounded  them  ; 
and  made  of  thefe  his  prifoners  of  war  allies  and 
cdonifls,  with  whom  he  peopled  the  countries  of 
Northumbria,  and  JBaft  Anglia,  which  had  been 
laid  wa&e;  their  king  was  baptized^  and  Alfred  was 
his  ^nfor  at  the  font.  Alfred  employed  the  firfl: 
moments  of  tranquillity,  in  repelling  other  enenues, 
who  difbe£^  the  land  in  fwarms.  He  reduced 
the  diftraAed  ftate  to  order  with  incredible  fpeed  j 
rebuilt  the  cities,  that  had  been  deftroyed  i  formed 
himfelf  an  army;  and  foon  created  a  naval  force,  lb 
that  in  a  (hort  time  the  coafts  were  protefted  by  a 
hundicd  and  twenty  fliips.    On  the  firft  report  of 
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An  attack,  he  was  reddy  with  affiftance  :  and  at  a 
moment  of  need  the  whole  country  refembled  a  camp, 
where  each  knew  his  poft. 

Thus  he  fruftrated  every  attempt  of  his  predator]^ 
enemies  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  gave  the  date;  naval 
and  military  forces,  arts  and  fciences,  cities,  laws,  and 
order.  He  wrote  books ;  and  was  the  inftruftof 
of  the  nation  he  protected.  Equally  great  in  pri< 
vate  and  in  public  life,  he  apportioned  his  hours,  his 
occupations,  and  his  revenue;  and  gained  time  for 
recreation,  as  well  as  for  royal  beneficence.  '  Living 
a  century  after  Charlemagne,  he  was  perhaps  a  greater 
man,  in  a  circle  happily  more  limited  :  and  though 
tinder  his  fucceffors  many  diforders  were  occafioned 
by  the  incurfions  of  the  danes,  and  not  lefs  by  the 
reftlefliiefs  of  the  clergy,  as  on  the  whole  no  (econd 
Alfred  ever  arofe  among  therti ;  ftill,  from  the  good 
principles  of  it's  eonftitution,  even  in  early  times, 
England  has  not  been  wanting  in  excellent  kings ; 
and  even  the  attacks  of  it's  maritime  enemies  kept 
it  alert  and  prepared.  Among  thefe  kings  may  be 
reckoned  ^thelftan,  Edgar,  and  Edmund  Ironfide : 
and  if  England  were  tributary  to  the  danes  under  the 
laft,  it  muft  be  afcribed  only  to  the  treachery  of  the 
nobles,  Canute  the  great,  indeed,  was'  acknow- 
ledged as  king  j  but  this  northern  vidor  had  only 
two  fucceffors.  England  refumed  it's  liberty  ;  and 
it  was  probably  to  it's  misfortune,  that  the  danes 
permitted  the  peaceable  Edward  to  remain  in  tran- 
quillity. He  coUeiSted  laws,  and  left  others  to  go^ 
vem :  the  manners^  of  the  normans  came  over  to 
England  from  the  coaft  of  Fiance  j  and  Williani 
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the  conqueror  efpied  his  time.  One  lingle  battle 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  gave  the  land  a  new 
conflitution.  Of  the  normans  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  take  a  nearer  view ;  fince  to  their  manners 
not  England  alone,  but  a  great  part  of  Europe  alfo 
is  indebted,  for  the  fplendour  of  it's  {piiit  of  chi- 
vah-y, 

Some  of  the  northern  germanic  tribes,  faxons, 
frifons^and  franks,  frequented  the  fea  in  the  earlicft 
times  ;  and  danes,  norweglans,  and  fcandinavians, 
under  various  names,  were  ftill  more  bold  in  their 
maritime  expeditions.  The  anglo-faxons  and  jutc*^ 
pafled  over  into  Britain ;  •  and  as  the  kings  of  the 
franks,  particularly  Charlemagne,  extended  their 
conquefts  northwards,  ftill  bolder  bands  continued 
to  engage  in  naval  enterprifcs,  till  at  length  thp 
terrour  of  the  norman  name  by  fea  became  almoft 
greater  than  that  of  the  allied  warriours,  the  mar- 
comans,  franks,  allemans,  &c.y  had  ever  been  by 
lasd* 

Were  I  to  enumerate  the  naval  heroes,  whole 
exploits  are  celebrated  ifi  the  fongs  and  tales  of  the 
north,  hundreds  of  renowned  adventurers  would 
fwell  the  catalogue*.  The  names  of  fuch,  however, 
as  have  diftinguilhed  thcmfelves  by  difcovering 
countries,  or  laying  the  foundation  of  kingdoms, 
muft  not  be  pafled  over  ^  and  the  extenfivc  fpaca 
over  which  thefe  have  fpread  themfelves  is  afto- 
nifhiwg.  To  the  eaft  we  find  Rorick^  or  Roderic, 
*,  with  his  brothers,'  who  founded  a  kingdom 
in  Novogorod,  and  thus  l^id  the  bafts  of  the 
ruffian,  empire  j  Oikold  and  Diar,  who  eftablilhed 
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a  govemment  in  Kiow,  which  was  afterwards  865. 
united  with  that  of  Novogorod;  and  Ragn-  882. 
wald,  who  fettled  at  Polockzki  on  the  Dwina,  990. 
the  progenitor  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Lithuania.' 
To  the  north,  Naddod  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  861.' 
on  the  coaft  of  Iceland,  and  thus  difcovcred  an' 
ifland,  which  foon  became  the  afylum  of  the  875. 
nobleft  families  of  Norway,  certainly  the  purcft  no- 
bility ^  in  Europe,  where  the  fongs  and  tales  of  the 
north  were  preferved,  and  augmented  by  frefti  ad- 
ditions, and  which  for  more  than  three  centuries 
was  the  feat  of  lovely  and  not  unpolilhed  freedom. 
To  the  weft,  the  Faroe  iflands,  Orkneys,  Shetland, 
and  Hebrides,  were  frequently  vifited  by  the  nor- 
mans,  in  part  peopled,  and  many  of  them  were    «  g 
long  governed  by  northern  eark,  fo  that  the 
remoteft  nooks  were  infufEcient  to  prote^  the  re- 
treating gael  from  the  germanic  nations.     In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  they  cftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  Ireland  j  where  Dublin  fell  to  the   ^"* 
fliare  of  CMave^  Waterford,  to  Stirik;.  and  Lim- 
meric,  to  Ywar.     To  England  they  were  terribly 
under  the  name  of  danes ;  and  not  only  poffeffed 
Northumberland,  intermixed  with  faxon  earls,    827 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  partly  in-     to 
dependent,  partly  in  fief;  but  governed  the  1066, 
whole  country  under  Canute,  Harold,  and  Hardi- 
canute.  The  coafts  of  France  tl^ey  had  infefted    ^  i  ^ 
ever  fince  the  fixth  century ;  and  the  appre^-     to 
henfions  of  Charlemagne,  who  foreboded  much  *05^' 
daiiger  tohis  country  from  them,  were  abundantly 
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g-  juilified  r(X>n  after  his  death.  The  nvi^os 
they  committed,  both  in  France  and  Ger* 
many,  not  only  on  the  coafts,  but  wherever  the  mers 
enabled  them  to  penetrate,  areinexpreffible ;  (o  that 
moil  of  the  cities  and  eftablifhments  formed  by  the 
rpmans,  or  by  Charlemagne,  were  brought  by  them 
to  a  miferable  end ;  till  at  length  Rolf,  on  his  bap- 

9tifm  chriftened  Robert,  became  the  firft  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  the  progenitor  of  mcMrc 
than  one  royal  family.     From  him  defcended  Wil* 
liam  the  conqueror,  who  gave  England  a  new  con* 
ilitution ;  and  in  confequence  of  whofe  plans  Eng- 
land and  France  were  involved  in  war  for  four 
'  centuries,  which  ferved  wonderfully  to  excr- 
cife  the  powers  of  both  nations.     Thole  normans, 
who,  with  almoil  incredible  courage  and  iuccefi, 
wrefted  from  the  arabs  Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  an4 
for  a  time  even  Jerufalem  and  Antioch,  were  ad- 
venturers from  the  duchy  founded  by  Rolf;  and 
the  fucceffors  of  Tancred,  who  afterwards  wore  the 
crowns  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  defcended  from  him. 
Were  all  the  bold  deeds  of  the  normans  to 
^  *  be  enumerated,  performed  by  them  as  jril- 
grims  or  adventurers^  in  the  fervice  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  or  in  thdr  travels,  in  almoft  every  land,  and 
in  almoft  every  fea,  from  Greenland  to  Africa;  and 
firom  America  to  the  Levant,  the  narrative  would 
have  the  air  of  romance.     For  our  purpofe  it  will 
be  Cufficient',  to  trace  the  principal  confequences  of 
thcfc  from  the  charaSler  of  the  people. 
Rude  a&  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  (bores 
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vciv&  have  long  remained,  in  confequence  of  their 
ibil  and  climate,  their  inflitutions  and  way  of  life  ; 
ftill  they  concealed  a  germe,  particularly  in  their 
jnaritime  occupations,  which  would  foon  have  (hot 
^rth  highly  flourilhing  branches  in  a  lefs  fevere 
climate.  Strength  and  courage ;  adtivity  and  ex- 
pertnefs  in  all  the  exerclies,  to  which  the  epithet  of 
knightly  was  fubfequently  annexed ;  a  ftrong  fenfe 
of  honour  and  noblenefs  of  birth ;  with  the  well^ 
known  northern  cfteem  for  the  female  fex,  as  the 
prize  of  valour,  h^ndfomenefs,  and  worth  in  man  ; 
ivere  qualities,  that  could  not  £til  to  endear  theiie^ 
northern  pirates  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fbuth,  lit 
the  interiour  parts  of  the  land  the  laws  grafp  w^Jnf 
thing:  each  rude  effufion  of  the  will  muft  ^hei 
become  a  law  among  the  reft,  or  fink  by  *^'s  own 
weight.  On  the  wild  element  of  t^c  ocean,  to 
which  the  fway  of  the  monarch  cf  the  land  doe^ 
not  extend,  the  mind  receiver  animation :  it  roam$ 
in  queft  of  war,  and  of  booty,  which  the  youth  \t 
•eager  to  bring  home  tp  his  intended  bride,  the  hu(^ 
band  to  his  wife  and  children,  a$  m^ks  of  their 
prowefs ;  whil$  a  third  feeks  more  folid  acqtiiiitiood 
in  diftant  knds.  To  be  good  for  nothing;  was  \ii 
the  nortbr  the  grand  vice,  punifticd  here  with  con- 
tempt, hereafter  with  the  pains  of  Hell  j  •while  va- 
lour and  honour,  frienddiip  to  deaths  and  a  chival- 
rous refpeflt  towards  women,  were  the  virtues,  which, 
from  tlie  concurrence  of  various  occ^fional  circum- 
ftancfes,  contributed  much  to  the  gallantry,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  middle  ages^ 

The  normans  fettled  io-  a  frfcnch  province,  and 
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Rolf,  their  leader,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king: 
maoy  of  his  comrades  followed  his  example,  and 
formed  alliances  with  the  nobleft  families  of  the 
land :  the  court  of  Normandy  foon  became  the  mod 
brilliant  in  all  the  weft.     As  chriftians  they  could 
]>o  longer  purfue  their  piratical  expeditions  againft 
chriftian  ftatcs;  but    they   received  and  civilized 
fuch  of  their  brethren  as  followed  them,  fo  that  this 
Coaft,  happily  iituate,  was  thq  central  and  ennobling 
point  of  the  feafaring  normans.    As  the  anglolaxoa 
monarchs,  opprefled  by  the  danes,  had.  recourfe  to 
them  for  affiftance;  and  Edward  the  Confeffor,  who 
was  educated  among  the  normans^  gave  them  hopes 
evenof  fucceeding  to  the.englilh  throne :  as  William 
ihe  Conqueror  won  the  kingdom  by  a  finglc  battle, 
and  immediately  filled  the  chief  pofts  of  it,  both 
civil  and  ecclcfiaflical,  with  normans :  the  norman 
language  and  manners  foon  became  the  polite  man- 
ners and  language  of  the  englifli  court.     What 
thefe  rude  conquerors  had  learned  in  France,  and 
affimilatcd  with  their  own  nature,  pafled  over  to 
Britain,  even  to  a  rigid  feudal  coaftitutionand  foreft 
law.    And  though  many  laws  of  the  Conqueror  were 
afterwards  aboli{hed,and  the  more  mild  anglofaxon 
of  former  times  revived;  the  fpirit  inftilled  into  the 
inanners  and  language  of  the  nation  by  the  norman 
families  could  not  be  again  obliterated:  hence  an 
inoculated  (hoot  of  the  latin  language  ftill  flou- 
jrilhes  in  the  englifli.     The  britilh  nation  would 
fcarcely  have  become  what  it  was  before  others,  had 
it  remained  at  reft  on  it's  ancient  lees ;  but  the 
4^es  agitated  it  a  lopg  while^  and  (h^  ponpans 
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drew  it  over  the  fea  into  long  wars  with  France. 
Here  it's  talents  were  cxercifed  5  the  conquered 
became  conquerors ;  and  at'  length,  after  various 
revolutions,  a  political  ftrufture  appeared,  which., 
probably  would  never  have  arilen  from  the  anglo-* 
iaxon  monaftic  economy.  An  Edmund,  or  an  Edgar, 
would  by  no  means  have  withftood  pope  Hildc- 
brand,  as  he  was  withftood  by  William  j  and  the 
englilh  knights  would  not  have  rivalled  the  frencli 
in  the  croif^dcs,  h^H  not  the  normans  fet  in  moi'ioa 
the  internal  fprings  of  the  nation,  and  various  cir» 
inimftances  improved  it  by  force.  The  engrafting 
of  nations  at  proper  feafons  appears  to  be .  as  indil- 
penfable  to  the  progrefs  of  mankind,  as  tranfplant- 
ing  to  the  produftions  of  the  earth,  or  inoculation 
to  the  wild  fruit  tree.  The  beft,  confined  to  the 
fame  fpot,  will  at  lepgth  decay  and  die. 

The  normans  were  not  equally  fortunate  in  their 
lefs  permanent  poffeflion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
acquilition  of  which  is  a'  real  romance  of  perfonal 
valour,  and  the  fpirit  of  adventure.  On  their  pil- 
grimages to  Jerufalem  they  became  acquainted  with 
thefe  fine  countries;  and  eighty  or  a  hundred  knights, 
by  fuccouring  the  oppreflcd  with  their  arms,  laid 
the  bafis  of  their  fubfequent  dominion.-  Rainulph 
lyas^  the  firft  count  of  Averfa;  and  three  of  the 
valiant  fbns  of  Tancred,  who  alfo  fortunately  came 
over,  were  Rewarded  for  their  various  ferviccs  againft 
the  arabs,  by  being  firft  created  counts,  and  after- 
ward dukes,  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  More  of 
Tancred's  fons,  William  the  Ironarmed,  Drogo,  and 
J^umphrey,  followed.    Robert  and  Roger  Guifcard 
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conquered  Sicily  from  the  arabs ;  and  Robert  be- 
ftowed  on  his  brother  the  crown  of  this  fine  king* 
dom.  Robert's  fon  Boemund  purfued  his  fortune 
m  the  eafl ;  and  being  followed  thither  by  his  fa- 
ther, Roger  became  the  firfl  king  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies,  invefted  with  both  the  fpiritual  and  temporal 
power.  Under  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  fcience  put 
forth  a  few  young  buds  in  this  corner  of  £un^ : 
the  fchool  of  Salernum  arofe  in  the  midft,  as  it  were, 
of  the  arabs  and  the  monks  of  Caflino :  here  jurif- 
prudence,  phyiic,  and  philosophy,  ^ain  0iowe4 
leases  and  ihoots,  after  a  long  winter.  The  nor* 
man  princes  maintain^  themfelves  valiantly,  in  this 
dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  papal  fee:  they 
made  peace  with  two  of  the  holy  fathers^  when  they 
were  in  their  power  5  thus  a£iing  with  more  pm* 
dence  and  vigilance  than  shod  of  the  german  em- 
perors. Pity  it  was,  that  they  formed  mafrimonial 
alliances  with  thefe,  and  thus  gave  then)  a  claim 
to  the  fuccefiion :  and  ftill  more  pity,  that  th^  pur- 
pofes  of  Frederic,  the  laft  of  the  fuabian  empe* 
rours,  with  regard  to  thefe  countries,  were  {o  bax^ 
barouily  frufbrated.  From  this  period  l>oth  king- 
doms remained  objects  of  contentiox^  to  other  na-* 
tions ;  the  prey  of  foreign  conquerors  ^nd  viceroys, 
and  above  all  of  a  nobility,  who  have  proved,  even 
to  the  prefent  day,  an  obflacle  to  any  amendmeiit 
in  the  date  of  this  once  flourilhing  land. 
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y^Ae  Northern  Kingdoms^  and  Germany. 

T^HB  hiftory  of  the  portb^rn  kingdoms,  ob&uFe  a» 
\l  b  tiU  the  eighth  century,  has  at  lea^.  this  ad* 
irantage  over  the  hiftory  of  moii!  eoropean  countries, 
that  a  mythology  with  tales  and  ibngs  lies  at  tho 
bottom  of  it,  which  may  fcrve  as  it's  philofophy. 
For  in  this  we  difcern  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  t^eir 
ideas  of  men  and  gods,  and  the  dinsiftion  c^  tlieir 
inclinations  and  pafiions,  in  love  and  hatred,  ia 
their  hopes  on '  this  fide  the  grave,  and  in  their  ex* 
pedations  beyond  it:  and  fuch  a  philofophy  of 
Mftory  is  preferve<i  to  us  no  where  but  in  the  Edda, 
'^  the  grecian  mythology  be  excepted.  Belides,  the 
hiftory  of  the  northern  kingdoms  muil  be  eminently 
fimple  and  natural ;  as  they  were  expofed  to  tl^ 
Jboftile  incuritons  of  no  foreign  nation,  after  the 
JinnlQi  tribes  bad  bfeen  expelled^  or  fubjefted  r  for 
what  nation  would  have  fought  theie  regions,  fubfe- 
quently  to  the  great  expeditions  to  more  fouthera 
(Countries?  Where  neceffity  ilTues  her  injundtions, 
fnen  live  for  a  long  period  in  obedience  to  them: 
imd  accordingly  the  getmanic  nations  of  the  norths 
remained  in  a  ftate  of  freedom  and  independence^ 
much  longer  than  others  of  their  brethren.  Moun- 
tains and  deferts  feparated  the* tribes  from  each 
other:  lakes  and  rivers,  forefls»  paftures,  and  cul* 
tivated  lands,  with  the  fea  abounding  in  fi(h,  a& 
forded  them  nutriment :  and,  fuch  as  the  land  was 
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unable  to  fupport,  batook  themfelves  to  the  ocean, 
to  feek  elfewhere  food  and  plunder.  In  thefc  re- 
gions, as  in  a  northern  Switzerland,  the  fimplicity 
of  primitive  gcrman  manners  has  been  long  re- 
tained, and  will  ftill  endure,  when  in  Germany  itfelf 
it  is  become  no  more  than  an  old  wife*s  talc. 

When  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  in  time  the  free 
inhabitants  became  fubjeft  to  nobles  ^ '  many  of  the 
nobles  became  tangs  of  the  fields  and  deferts ;  and 
at  length  from  many  little  kings  one  great  monarch 
aro^e ;  the  courts  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, ViXrc  ftill  happy  in  this,  that  whoever  was 
unwilling  to  remain  in  fervitude  might  feek  another 
land ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  fecn,  all  the  adjacent 
feas  were  long  thc.rcfort  of  roving  adventurers,  to 
whom  plunder  feems  to  have  been  an  allowed,  local 
occupation,  like  the  herring  or  whalefiftiery.     At 
length  the  kipgs  ftcpped  in  for  a  ftiare  in  this  na* 
tional  trade :  they  conquered  the  lands  of  one  ano- 
ther, or  of  their  neighbours  5  but  the  majority  of 
their  foreign   conquefts  were  quickly  loft.     Jlic 
coafts  of  the  Baltic  fuffered  by  this  moft  fevcrely. 
The  danes  refted  not,  after  innumerable  depreda- 
tions, tilL  they  had  ruined  the  commerce  of  the 
flavians,  and  their  wealthy  ports,  Vinetha  and  Julin: 
,  when  they  proceeded  to  exercife  their  right    1043. 
of  conqueft,  and  laying  under  contribution, 
againft  the  pryflians,  courlanders,*  li vonians,      '  ' 
and  efthonians,  long  before  the  faxbn  hordes. 

Nothing  tended  fo  much  to  fupprefs  this  mode 
of  life  of  the  northern  nations  as  chriftianity,  by 
Tihkh  the  heroic  religioj^  of  Odin  was  totally  fubr 
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verted.     Charlemagne  had  endeavoured  to  baptife 
the  danes,  as  well  as  the  faxons :  but  his  fon  Lewis 
firft  fucceeded  in  the  experiment  at  Ment^  on- a 
petty  king  of  Jutland.     Yet  it  was  far  from  being 
well  received  by  the  countrymen  of  this  king,  who 
ftill  continued  for  a.  long  time,  to  plunder  and  lay 
wafte  the  chriftian  fliores :  for  the  example  of  the 
faxons,  whom  chriftianity  had  rendered  the  Haves  of 
the  fftinks,  was  too  glaring  before  their  eyes.     The 
antipathy  of  thefe  people  to  the  chriftian  religion 
was  deeply  rooted ;  and  Kettil,  the  pagan,  chofc 
rather  to- retire  living  to  his  tomb,  three  years  before 
his  death,  than  fubmit  to  be  baptifed :    What  dif- 
polition  could  thefe  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  and 
mountains  of  the  north  entertain  for  the  articles  of 
faith  and  canonical  precepts  of  a  hierarchical  fyftem, 
which  overturned  all  the  talcs  of  their  forefathers, 
fubverted  the  manners  of  their  country,  and,  poor 
as  their  land  was,  rendered  them  the  tributary  flaves 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  court  in  diftant  Italy?  The  celi- 
gion  of  Odin  was  lb  interwoven  with  their  language 
and  way  of  thinking,  that  chriftianity  could  not 
introduce  itfelf  among  them,  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
his  memory  remained :  the  religion  of  the  monks 
being  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  tales,  fongs,  cuf- 
toms,  temples,  and  monuments  of  paganifm ;  while 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  devoted  to  thefe,  and 
defpifed  the  pradices  and  legends  of  the  monks. 
The  prohibition  of  labour  on  fundays,  and  of  mar- 
riage within  certain  degrees,  fafting  and  penance, 
the  monaftic  vow«,  and  the  whole  order  of  priefts 
whom  they  dei^pifed,  thefe  northern  people  could 

never 


IKver  reconcile  to  tbemfelves  )  fo  that  the  holy  men 
who  fought  to  convert  thefti^  and  even  their  newly 
converted  kings  themfelves^  had  much  to  fufier,  if 
they  were  not  hunted  out  or  martyred^  before  the 
pious  work  was  accompliflied.  But  as  Rome  knew 
how  to  catch  every  nation  in  the  n^t  that  was 
adapted  to  it^  thefe  barbarians  wcfc  enlranced  by 
(lie  mceflant  endeavours  of  their  anglofaxon  and 
frank  converters,  aided  by  the  pomp  of  the  new 
worfhip,  church-mufic,  incen&»  tapers^  temples, 
high  altars,  bells,  and  proceffions :  and  as  they 
firmly  believed  in  ghofls  and  incantations,  they, 
with  houies,  churches,  churchyards,  and  domeftic 
utenHIs  of  ev^  kind»  were  To  difenchanted  from 
paganifm,  and  bewitched  to  chrifliamcy,  by  the 
power  of  the  crofs,  that  the  demon  of  a  double 
fuperflition  returned  into  them*  Some  of  thofe, 
by  whom  they  were  converted,  however,  St.  Anf- 
garius  in  particular,  were  ad:ually  de&rving  men, 
and  heroes  after  their  manner  for  th6  welfare  of 
mankind. 

We  come  laftly  to  the  native  country,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  germanic  nations,  the  depofitory  of 
their  melancholy  remains,  Germany.  After  fo  many 
tribes  had  emigrated  from  it,  not  only  was  half  of 
it  occupied  by  a  foreign  race,  the  flavians,  but  the 
remaining  german  moiety,  after  various  ravages, 
had  become  a  province,  fubje&ed  by  conqueft  to 
the  great  empire  of  the  franks.  Frifons,  allemans, 
thurtngians,  and  laft  of  all  faxons,  were  reduced 
to  fubmidion  and  chriftianity ;  infomuch  that  the 
£txons,  for  ex^imple,  vA»Xk  they  became  kerjene 
*  (chriftiansj. 
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(chriftians))  and  forfwore  ffae  great  idol  Woden» 
were  forced  to  yield  up  all  their  rights  and  pofieC- 
fions  to  the  will  of  the  fanftipotcnt  Charles,  beg 
their  lives  and  liberty  at  his  feet,  and  promife  fide- 
lity to  the  triune  god,  and  to  the  fanftipotent  king. 
The  fubjedtion  of  thefe  free  and  independent  people 
to  the  francic  throne  mufl  neceffarily  cranfp  the 
ipirit  of  their  original  inftitutions :  many  of  them 
were  treated  with  feverity  or  miftruft ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  whole  diftrifts  were  removed  to  diftant 
parts;  none  of  the  nations  that  remained  had 
room,  or  time,  to  form  themfelves.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  gtanti  who  alone  emb^ced 
with  his  arms  this  forcibly  conipounded  empire,  our 
Germany,  with  varying  limits,  was  now  the  portion 
of  this  feeble  carlovingian,  now  of  that :  and  as  it 
was  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the  inceflant  quar- 
rels and  wai^  of  this  unfortunate  race,  what  could 
it,  or  what  could  it's  internal  conftitution,  become  ? 
Unluckily  it  formed  the  northern  and  eailern 
boundary  of  the  francic  empire,  and  with  this  of 
roman  catholic  chriftendom ;  and  on  it's  whole  fron-» 
tier  dwelt  irritated  fav£^e  nations,  glowing  with 
implacable  animofity,  who  made  this  land  the  firft 
facrifice  to  their  vengeance.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  normans  advanced  as  far  as  Treves,  and 
wrung  from  the  nation  a  difgraceful  peace ;  on  the 
other,  Arnulph,  the  favage  hungarian,  broke  into 
the  country,  to  deftroy  the  moravian  kingdom  of 
the  flavians,  and  thus  laid  it  open  to  long  conti* 
nued  and  terrible  devaftation.  Lafr  of  all  the  ila- 
vians  were  coofidered  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
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the  germans,  and  for  centuries  exerctTed  their  va- 
lour and  ikill  in  arms. 

The  means  adopted  under  the  franks  to  exalt 
and  fecure  the  empire  were  ftill  more  burdenfbme 
to  diftnembered  Germany*  1  It  inherited  all  thofe 
bi(hoprics  and  archbiflioprics,  abbeys  and  chapters, 
which  were  formerly  founded  on  the  frontiers*  for 
the  cotiverlion  of  the  heathen ;  tboie  court  places 
and  chancelleries,  in  diilrids  that  no  longer  made 
part  of  the  empire;  thofe  dukes  and  mai^giaves, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  officers  of  the  empire 
for  the  defence  of  it's  boundaries,  and  whole  num- 
ber had  long  been  augmented  againft  the  daaes, 
wendes,  poles,  ilavians,  and  hungarians.     The  moil 
brilliant  and  indifpenfabie  jewel  of  all  was  the  ro- 
man  imperial  crown  j  which  alone  has  done  more 
injury  to  Germany,  probably,  than  all  the  expe- 
ditions of  tatars,  hungarians,  and  turks,     Lewis, 
the  firft   of  the  carlovingian  race  to  whofe  lot 
Germaf jy  fell,  was  no  roman  emperor :  and  during 
the  divifion  of  the  empire  of  the  franks,  the  popes 
bandied  about  :his  title  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
was  born  by  various  princes  in  Italy,  and  even  be- 
ftowcd  on  a  count  of  Provence,  who  died   after 
being  deprived  of  fight.     Arnulph,  an  illegitimate 
delcendant  of  Charlemagne,  coveted  this  title,  which 
his  fon,  however,  did  not  obtain  1  and  which  the 
firft  two   kings  of   gcrman   blood,   Conrad    and 
Henry,  did  not  defire.    Otto,  who  was  inaugurated 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  diadem   of  Charle- 
magne, unfortunately  took  this  great  frank  for  his 
Baodel;  and,  as  an  adventure  conferred ^on  him  the 
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kingdom  of  Italy,  in  confequence  of  delivering  the 
beautiful  widow  Adelaid  from  a  tower  in  which  flie 
ivas  confined,  and  thus  opened  to  him  the  way  to 
Rome ;  claim  followed  claim,  war  fucceeded  war, 
from  Lombard  y  to  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  where  for 
the  honour  of  it's  emperor  the  blood  of  Germany 
was  profiifely  fpilt,  the  germans  were  betrayed  by 
the  italians,  german  emperors  and  emprcffes  were 
maltreated  in  Rome,  Italy  was  foiled  by  german 
tyranny,  Germany  was  attraded  out  of  it*s  orbit 
by  Italy^  it's  fpirit  and  power  drawn  over  the  Alps, 
it's  conftitution  brought  into  dependance  on  Rome, 
and  the  nation,  fet  at  variance  with  itfclf,  was  made 
detrimental  to  itfelf  and  others,  without  deriving 
the  leaft  advantage  from  this  .  dazzling  honour* 
Sic  V05  Hon  vobis  was  always  it's  proper  motto. 

The  more  is  it  to  the  honour  of  the  german  na- 
tion, that,  placed  by  the  concatenation  of  affairs  in 
fuch  hazardous  circumftances,  it  flood  as  the  bul- 
wark and  defence  of  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  all 
chriilian  Europe.  Henry  the  Fowler  had  formed 
it  to  this,  which  Otto  the  great  had  talents  to 
employ :  but  then  the  faithful  and  willing  nation 
followed  it's  leader,  even  when,  in  the  univerfal' 
chaos  of  it*s  conftitution,  he  himfelf  knew  oot 
which  way  he  led  it.  As  the  emperor  himfelf  was 
unable  to  prote6t  his  people  from  the.  fpoliation  of* 
the  privileged  orders,  part  of  them  (hut  themfelves 
up  in  towns,  and  purchafed  from  their  plunderers 
the  proteftion  of  a  trade,  without  which  the  land  * 
would  long  have  remained  a  Tatary.  Thus  a 
peaceable  ufcful  ftate,  connected  by  trade,  com- 
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padls,  and  confraternki^s,  was  formed  in  the  dif- 

Cordant  empire  by  the  iatrinfic  energies  of  the  lo- 
tion: thus  manufactures  arofe  under  the  oppref- 
five  yoke  of  va^alage  i  and  were  ift  part  impfoved 

'  by  germati  induftry  ^nd  integrity  iat#  ^ats^  Which 
were  trr^^ftnitted  ta  other  nations.    What  thei^ 
bare  brought  to  perfeAioQ^  the  geratsloat  for  the 
moll  parts  had  firft  attempted  i  thoogh^  opprefied 
by  poverty  ^d  want^  they  had  feldom  the  £itif- 
fidkioa  of  fecix^  tbem  emf loyed  and  flouri&tng  ia 
tKeir  native  country.    They  repaired  in  numbers 
to  foieigft  lands,  and  were  the  inilnAdlors  of  other 
nations,,  eaft,  wefti  and  north,  in  various  mechanic 
inventions.     It  would  liave  been  the  iame  with  the 
fciences,  had  not  the  government  of  the  country 
rendered  all  infi:ituti<Mts  of  this  kind^whicb  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  political  wheeb  of  the  con- 
fufed  ntacbuie,  and  thus  in  a  great  meafure  robbed 
them  of  fcience.     The  convents  oi  Corvey,  FuWa^ 
and  others,  have  done  more  foe  the  advancement  c^ 
fcience,  than  extenfive  difbrids  in  other  couatries^ 
and  amid  alt  the  dlTorders  of  thefe  ages,  the  inex- 
tinguiOiable  fidelity  and  psobity  of  the  gjenxian- 
character  remain  evident.. 

The  women  of  Germany  were-  nowife  tfifeiiour 

.  to  the  men^  domdftic  a(5tivity,  chaitity,  fidelity^ 
and  honour,  are  the  diftkiguifliing  features  of  the 
female  fex  in  all  the  germanic  tribes  and  nations* 
The  moil  ancient  arts  of  thefe  people  were  exer- 
cifed  by  the  women :  they  fp«a  and  wove ;  they 
fuperintended  the  labouring  people ;  and  they  had 
the  management  of  the  family^  even  in  tlie  h^beft 
*  clals^ 
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clafs.  In  the  court  itfelf  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
had  her  grand  houfehold,  to  which  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  revenue  was  frequently  appropriated : 
and  this  regulation  was  long  retained  in  many  a 
princely  houfe,  certainly  not  to  the  detriment  of 
the  land.  Even  the  romifli  religion,  which  greatly 
diminilhed  the  eflimation  of  the  wife,  operated  not 
fo  powerfully  in  this  reQ)e6t  here,  as  in  warmer 
countries*    The  nunneries  of  Germany  were  never 

• 

the  graves  of  chaftity  to  fuch  a  degree^  as  thofe  on 
the  other  (ide  of  the  Rhine,  or  bdyond  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees :  in  many  points,  indeed,  they  were 
rather  magazines  of  gentian  indulliry.  The  gallant 
manners  of  chivalry  were  never  polifhed  to  that  re- 
fined fenfuality  in  Germany,  which  they  attained 
in  warmer  and  more  voluptuous  countries :  for  the 
very  climate  enjoined  more  ftrift  confinement  to 
the  houfe,  while  other  nations  could  purfue  then: 
occupations  and  amufements  in  the  open  air^ 

Laflly,  as  foon  as  Germany  became  a  fe^arate 
empire,  it  could  boaft  greater  monarcbs$  at  leaft 
Inoliafchs  mote  benofvolent  ^d  induilrious ;  among 
whom  Henry,  Otto,  and  the  two  Frederics,  are 
preeminent*  What  would  not  thefe  men  have 
iaccompliihed^  in  a  more  folid  and  determinate 
fphere ! 

After  this  individual  examination,  let  us  take  a 
general  view  of  the  inftitutions  of  the  germanic  na<> 
tions,  in  all  the  countries  and  kingdoms  they  ac*- 
quired.  What  were  their  principles  ?  and  What  havtt 
thefe  principles  produced  i 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

General  View  <^  the  Inftitutions  of  tie  German  King- 
doms in  Europe. 

It  fociaT  inftitutions  be  the  moft  exquifite  pro^ 
dud  Ions  of  the  human  mind^  and  human  induftiy  y 
as  they  embrace  the  whole  ftate  of  things,  aceoid* 
ing  to  time,  place^  and  circumftances^  and  confer 
quently  mufl  be  the  refuk  of  much  expeqence, 
and  ailiduous.  attention:  it  is  ea(y  to  conje&urti 
that  a  germanic  inftitution  focmed  on  the  (horcs 
t(  the  Black  Sea,  or  amid  the  forefts  of  the  northt 
mud  have  had  very  different  confequences»  when 
it  fell  among  nations  of  improved  manners,  or  de« 
praved  by  luxury  and  a  fuperflitious  religion.  To 
conquer  thefe  was  far  more  eafy  for  the  germans, 
than  to  govern  them  well,  or  themfelves  amid  them. 
Hence  the  german  kingdoms,  that  were  founded, 
fooo  difappeared,  or  decayed  in  fuch  a  degree,  that 
their  fubfequent  hiftory  exhibited  only  the  (hreds 
of  an  abortive  inilitution. 

I  •  Every  conquej  of  th^  germans  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  a  common  property.  The  nation  was  as 
one  man :  to  it  every  aqquiHtion  belonged  by  the 
barbarous  right  of  war,  and  was  fo  to  be  divided 
among  it's  members,  that  all  (hould  {lUl  remain  a 
common  pofleffion.  But  how  was  this  pra&icable  ? 
A  nation  of  (hepherds  ^on  theijr  downs,  hunters  in 
their  forefts,  an  army  with  their  booty,  fifliermen 

with 
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with  their  common  draughts  of  fifli,  may  divide 
what  they  have  among  themfelves,  and  yet  remain 
a  whole :  to  a  conquering  nation,  fettling  in  a  dif- 
tant  country,  this  is  far  more  difficult.  Every 
IfoWier  becomes  a  landholder  on  his  newly  acquired 
poffeffioftS':  he  remains  pledged  to  the  ftate  for 
warlike  expeditions,  and  other  duties:  but  in  a 
ihort  time  his  public  fpirit  declines ;  he  no  longer^ 
frequents  the  aflemblies  of  the  nation;  and  he 
feeks  to  compound  for  his  military  fervice,  now 
become  b'urdenfome  to  him,  by  the  performance 
of  duties  of  a  different  kind*  Thus  it  was  among 
the  franks,  for  example:  the  Field  of  Mars  was 
foon  forfaken  by  the  free  commons;  of  courfe  it\ 
refolutidns  were  left  to  the  king  and  his  fervants ; 
and  even  the  arriere-ban  *  required  the  mod  vigi- 
lant exertions,  to  maintain  it  effeftive.  Thus  in 
time  the  free  commons  neceffarily  declined  much 
in  power,  as  they  transferrecl  their  military  fervices 
to  the  ever  ready  knights,  and  matie  them  ample 
compenfaftion ;  fo  that  the  ftock  of  the  nation  was  '■ 
loft,  like  a  divided  and  expanded  ftream,  in  fluggifh 
impotence.  Now  if  a  kingdom  thus  modified  were 
attacked  in  this  period  of  it's  firft  relaxation,  what 
wonder  that  it  fell?  And  if  free  from  external 
enemies,  what  wonder,  that  this  indolence  fuffered 
the  beft  rights  and  properties  of  the  people,  to  pais 
into  vicarious  hands  ?  The  conftitution  of  the 
whole  was  framed  for  war,  or  for  a  way  of  life,  in 

«  A  fummons  for  the  vafials  of  the  king  to  attend  hts  armies 
with  their  vaffals.    Tt 

I  i  3  which 


I 
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which  all  fhould  remain  m  activity ;  but  not  for  a 
people  living  difperfed  in  peaceful  indufliy. 

Z.  With  every  viSorious  king  a  band  ofntAles  came 
inio  the  country^  whoy  as  his  comrades  and  friends^  Ms 
houfehold  arid  fervantSy  were  to  be  portioned  out  of 
the  lands  he  conquered.  At  firft  this  was  only  for  life : 
but  in  time  the  eltates  allotted  them  for  their  main* 
tenance  became  hereditary  j  the  deoiefne  lord  gave, 
till  he  had  nothing  left  to  beftow,  and  himfelf  was 
impoveriflied.  In  mod  conftitutions  of  this  kind 
^he  vaffals  fo  drained  their  lord,  the  fervants  their 
matter,  that,  if  the  government  were  of  long  durar 
tion,  the  king  had  nothing  left  of  all  his  profitable 
claims,  and  was  at  length  the  pooreft  bdividual  in 
the  country.  Now  fince,  as  we  have  feen,  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  things  in  long  periods  of  hofti-  * 
lity,  the  nobles  muft  neceffarily  by  degrees  depref^ 
the  {lock  of  the  nation,  the  free  commonalty,  fudi 
of  them  excepted  as  raifed  themfelves  to  the  rank 
of  nobles ;  it  is  obvious,  how  the  honourable  trade 
of  chivalry,  at  that  time  indifpenfable,  attained  fuch 
eminence.  The  kingdom  was  conquered  by  war- 
like hordes :  he,  who  perfevered  longeft  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms,  continued  to  add  to  his  acquifi- 
tions,  while  any  thing  was  to  be  gained  by  the 
fword.  Thus  ultimately  the  fovereign  had  nothing, 
b^caufe  he  had  given  every  thing  away :  and  the 
free  copimpns  had  nothing,  becaufe  they  were  either 
become  nobles,  or  impoveriflied  \  and  the  reft  of  the 
people  were  ferfe. 

^.  As  in  the  fiate  of  eommoft  property  of  the  peopk 
it  wasfity  that  the  king  fhould  vifit  every  part^  or  ra- 
ther 
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fher  be  everywhere  frefent ;  mkich  was  impraBUabk ; 
wceroys^  dukeSy  and  counts,  were  indifpenfably  necefary* 
And  as,  according  to  thegerman  conl^itutiop,  the 
i^iilative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  were  not 
yet  divided ;  k  was  aknoil  inevitable,  that,  under 
ieeble  kings^  the  viceroys  of  great  cities,  or  remote 
provinces,  fhould  in  time  become  thecaiiblves  fove> 
TCigns,  or  fatcaps«  Their  diflridbs,  Uke  a  piece  of 
gothic  archite&ure^  contained  everjr  thing  in  mi^ 
«ntatuFe^  which  the  kingdom  pofblTed  at  larger  and 
as  fooD  as  they  aiod  their  nobility  could  agree,  ac-* 
cording  to  ihe  dale  of  affairs,  the  little  kLsgdom 
was  formed)  though  Hiil  dependei^  xm  the  Hate. 
Thus  Lombardy^,  and  th«  kingdom  o£  tKe  franks, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  wenr  icarely  held  together  by  the 
iilken  thread  of  a  regal  name^  and  fo  would  k  have 
t)ecn  with  the  kir^gdoms  of  the  goths,  and  of  the 
yandak»  had  they  been  of  longer  duration^  To 
ireunite  thefe  fragments,  where  each  part  fought  to 
become  a  whole,  has  employed  th^  endeavours  of 
«very  kii^dom  in  Europe  of  the  germanic  confti- 
tution  fox  five  centiaries^  and  fome  of  them  hav^ 
not  yet  CuccQSded  >n  recovering  their  own  mem* 
fcers.  The  fiscds  q£  this  divifion  lay  in  the  confti- 
tution  itfelf^  it  is  apdyi&usy  iA4S;»ch  diijevefied  part 
of  which  lives  a  whole 

4.  jls  every  fJd^  fnrned  on  ferfinality  in  tits  .^A 
Jteiiive  hdy^  ifs  heady  the  king^  though  he  nvas  as  far 
M  pffible  from  bejtfg  abfidutey  reprefented  the  nation^ 
in  his  per/on^  as  we/i  as  im  his  d^me^ie  uonomy.  More^ 
pver^  his  coUe£fi%e  digni/yy  properly  a  mete  fiSion  cf 
JtsHp  '¥W  imparJed  ta  his  fafoJtites,  i^cers^  andfer^ 

I  i4  vants. 
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VMts.     Pcrfonal  fervices  to  the  kbg  were  confi- 
dered  as  the  firfl  office%  of  the  ftate  ;  as  they  who 
were  about  his  perfon,  chaplains,  equerries,  and 
fewers,  cttuft  frequently   ferve  and  aflifl  him  at 
councils,  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  on  other  occa- 
iions.     Natural  as  this  was  in  the  rude  fimplicity 
of  thofe  times,  it  was  altogether  abfurd,  that  thefe 
chaplains  and  fewers  (hould  be  adually  reprefenta- 
live  members  of  the  empire,  enjoy  the  firft  rank  in 
the  ilate,  or  indeed  hold  their  dignities  as  heredi- 
tary to  all  eternity :  and  yet  fuch  a  parade  of  bar- 
barian pomp,  adapted  to  the  dining  tent  of  a  khan 
of  tatars,  but  not  to  the  palace  of  a  father,  dire&or, 
and  judge  of  a  nation,   form^  the  fimdamental 
conftitution  of  every  germanic  kingdom  in  Europe. 
The  old  fiftion  of  ftate  was  converted  into  a  naked 
truth :  .the  whole  empire  was  metamorphofed  into 
the  ball,  the  kitchen,  and  the  ftable  of  the  king. 
Singular  metamorphofis !  They  who  were  fervants 
and  vaflals  might  indeed  be  reprefented  by  thefe 
fervants  of  higher  order,  and  more  fplendid  ap- 
pearance ;  but  *not  the  body  of  the  nation,  no  one 
free  member  of  which  had  been  a  fervant  of  the 
king,  but  his  comrade  and  companion  in  the  field 
and  the  cabinet,  and  could  not  allow  himfelf  to  be 
reprefented  by  any  of  the  king's  domeflics.     This 
iatarian  conftitution  flourifhed  no  where  with  fuch 
magnificence  as  on  gallic  ground ;  whence  it  was 
tranfplanted  into  England  and  Sicily  by  the  nor- 
mans,  into  Germany  with  the  imperial  diadem, 
thence  into  the  northern  kingdoms,  and  laft  of  all 
from  Burgundy  with  great  pomp  into  Spain  j  every 

where 
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where  producing  new  bloffoms,  according  to  tbc 
time  and  place.  Neither  grtcks  nor  romans,  neither 
Alexander  nor  Auguftus,  knew  any  thing  of  fuch 
a  fiftion  of  ftate,  which  made  the  houfehold  of  the 
regent  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  kingdom: 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenifey  and  the  Yaik  it  Is 
indigenous ;  and  therefore  the  fables  and  ermines 
©f  it's  arms  and  devices  are  not  infignificant. 

5.  This  conftitution  would  not  eafily  have  found 
and  retained  fuch  firm  footing  in  Europe,  had  it 
not  befen  preceded   by  another  barbarifm,  with 
which  it  amicably  coalefced,  the  barbarifm  of  the 
fapacy.      For  as  all  the  remains  of  fcience,  with 
which  even  the  barbarians  could  not  difpenfe  in 
thefe  fcountries,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ; 
there  was  but  one  fnode  left  for  them,  undefirous 
of  acquiring  fcience  themfelves,  to  add  it  as  it  were 
to  their  conquefts,  by  admitting  the  bifhops  among 
tljem.     This  they  did.     And  as  thde  became  fer- 
vants  of  the  court  with  the  nobles;  as  thefe  too 
allowed  themfelves  to  be  endowed  with  benefices, 
lands,  and  privileges,  and  in  many  refpedls  gained 
the  preeminence  over  the  laity,  from  various  caufes ; 
this  conftitution  was  dear  to  the  papacy  above  all 
others.     Now  as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  undeniable, 
that  the  fpiritual  order  contributed  much  to  tho 
foftening  of  manners,  and  eftablilhment  of  order; 
on  the  other  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  intra- 
duftion  of  two  diftinft  codes  of  law,  of  an  inde- 
pendent ftate  within  the  ftate  at  large,  muft  have 
loofened  the  foundations  of  the  political  edifice. 
^K>  two  things^  could  be  more  diredly  oppofite  to 
.    *'  each 
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ciuix  other  ia  thcmf^lve^i  ths^i  the  rom^P  p^tcyt 
and  the  fpirit  of  german  qiaiincr§ :  this  fpirit  tbo 
papacy  was  iace0antly  undermining,  wbil^  on  t^c 
other  hand  it  appropriated  much  <^  it  to  itfelf, 
and  at  let^th  compounded  iirom  tha  two  a  gBF^nan 
romilh  chaos.  Tbat>  at  which  all  g€F|T>$^n  patioas 
had  lox^  fliuddered,  became  at  len^h  ifiplEt  4^^  %o 
them :  they  fu^cred  their  own  prinpipje^  te  b^  en)«- 
ployed  againfl  tliemfclves.  The  domfiini^  of  the 
church,  wrefted  from  the  ftate,  becaine  one  com- 
mon domain,  which  the  biibop  of  Rome  goveniecl 
end  proteded  with  more  fnergy^  than  any  fecular 
potentate  his  dominions.  A  conllitution  fuU  of 
incongruity,  and  fatal  difcord, 

6.  t>fdtherfoldiers  nor  monif  f^ed  fi  country :  and 
as  fo  little  care  was  takpn  of  the  labourbg  dais  in 
this  conflitution^  which  tended  rather  to  render  the 
whole  community  ferfs  of  the  biihops  and  nobles } 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  ftat^^  was  long  deprived  of  it's 
moft  invigorating  (prings,  induftry^  and  the  aSIivf 
fpint  of  uncontrolled  inventicn*  Tlie  foldier  deemed 
himfelf  too  great  to  till  the  ground,  and  funk  into 
.  obfcuritv:  the  nobles  and  convents  would  have 
their  predial  flaves,  and  predial  flavery  was  never 
advantageous  to  mankind.  As  long  as  lands  and 
goods  were  coqfidered  as  aYi  indiviiible  dead  poifef- 
(ion,  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  the  church,  or  the 
head  of  a  noble  race,  in  the  quality  of  an  im-r 
moveable  eftate,  to  which  ferfs  appertained ;  and  not 
as  an  ufcfui  bod}^,  organi^usd  in  all  it's  parts  and 
produAs:  the  right  ule  of  this  land,  and  the  irue 
^(^imation  of  }mm&n  powers^  weire  prevented  in  aa 

mifpeakable 
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pnfpeakable  degree.  The  greater  purt  of  tbe  laaj 
lyas  an  uaprody Aive  common  s  cuid  men  were  at* 
(ached  to  the  glebe  like  beafts,  with  thi$  fevere  Iaw» 
that  they  couJd  never  Ipofeft  tbemfelves  from  it. 
Arts  and  tfad^s  followed  the  fa«nf  ?owfe,  £xerr 
ipifed  by  women  and  flave^,  they  long  reingincd,  19 
the  groTs,  ilaviQi  occupations ;  and  when  convents, 
having  acquired  from  th?  ron^an  world  a  knowledge 
of  their  utility,  drew  th^m  within  their  walls;  whei* 
jsniperors  conferred  on  them  the  privileges  of  city 
iCorporation3 ;  the  courfe  of  things  did  not  ch^g^ 
Jiow  can  arts  r^fe  thenfelves,  wh^re  ngricylture  is 
depKiled  ?  where  the  primitive  fource  of  wealthy 
independent,  gainful  induftry,  with  all  the  ftream^ 
of  traffic  and  free  trade,  is  dried  up  ?  where  none 
but  foldiiers  and  monks  are  leading  men,  aiid  wealthy 
proprietaries  ?  Conformably  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
time$,  the  arts  coukl  only  be  introduced  as  com- 
mon bodies,  tmiv^rfiiates^  in  the  form  of  corpora- 
tions :  a  rude  (hell,  which,  though  then  necei&ry 
to  fecurity,  was  ftill  a  fetter,  reftraining  the  aftivity 
of  the  human  inind  from  exerting  itfelf  out  of  the 
porporate  pale.  We  have  to  thank  fuch  conftitu* 
tions,  that  barren  commons  are  ilill  to  be  found  in 
countries  cultivated  for  centuries  j  that  firmly  efta- 
blifhed  corporations,  orders,  and  fraternities^  ilill 
pheriih  all  the  ancient  prejudices  and  errours,  which 
they  have  faithfully  preferved.  The  human  mind 
has  modelled  itfelf  mechanically  by  the  fquare  and 
compafs,  and  crouched  in  the  privileged  ched  (^  a 
corporation. 
7.  From  ^  Urn  it  is  evide^ty  that  the  idea  ef 

the 
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the  germanic  popular  conftitution,  natural  and  no- 
ble as  it  was  in  itfelf,  when  applied  to  great,  con- 
quered^ long  civilized,  or  indeed  romi(h  chriflian 
kingdoms,  could  be  no  other  than^a  bold  experimentj 
liable  to  various  abu(es;  it  required  to  be  long 
excrcifed,  and  proved  and  polilhed  in  various  ways, 
by  many  intelligent  nations^  before  it  could  attain 
any  degree  of  ftability.  In  little  municipalities,  in 
judicial  procefles,  and  wherever  the  general  prelcncc 
is  fometbing  more  than  a  dead  better,  it  is  unquef- 
tionably  the  beft.  The  old  german  principles, 
that  every  one  (hall  be  tried  by  his  peers,  that  the 
judge  has  no  authority  but  what  he  derives  -from 
thofe  to  whom  the  right  (^  judging  belongs,  that 
fatisfaiflion  for  every  crime  is  to  be  made  only  as  it 
is  an  ofience  againft  the  community,  and  that  an 
ofienre  is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  from  aAual  confideration  of  the  {&& :  thefe, 
with  a  number  of  cuftoms,  refpe&ing  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  confraternities,  and  other  matters, 
teftify  the  clear  underftanding,  and  equitable  fpirit 
of  the  germans.  With  regard  to  the  ftate,  likewife, 
the  principles  of  the  community  of  property,  dc* 
fence,  and  liberty,  to  the  whole  nation,  were  grand 
and  noble :  but  as  thefe  principles  required  men, 
qualified  to  keep  all  the  members  of  the  community 
together,  to  maintain  the  balance  between  them, 
and  to  animate  th6  whole  with  a  glance ;  and  as 
fuch  men  were  not  to  be  produced  according  to  the 
law  of  primogeniture ;  it  followed,  as  it  haS  every 
where  more  or  lefs,  that  the  members  of  the  nation 
gave  a  loofe  to  the  exercife  of  lawlefs  power,  pp- 

prelTed 
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prefled  the  unarmed,  and  fupplied  the  want  of  un* 
derftanding  and  induftry  by  long  tatarian  diforder. 
Yet,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  World,  the  popular  con- 
flitution  of  the  german  nations  has  proved  the  fplid 
bulwark,  that  has  protc&ed  the  remains  of  civili- 
zation from  the  (lorms  of  time,  developed  the 
public  fpirit  of  Europe,  and  flowly  and  filently  ope- 
rated on  all  the  regions  of  the  Earth.  Firll  ap- 
peared the  lofty  phantoms  of  a  fpiritual  and  a  tern- 
poral  monarchy ;  but  they  promoted  objeds  f^ 
cliSerent  £:on:^  thofe^  for  which  they  were  de^ 
%ned« 
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NEVER  w^  a  nominal  atllunotf  ithsndied  Witfip 
confequences  more  important,  than  that 
made  to  St.  Peter,  that  an  in<leflru£tible  church 
ihould  be  btiiit  on  the  rock  of  his  faith,  and  that 
to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  fhould 
be  entrufted.  The  bilhop,  who  was  fuppofed  to  fit 
in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  near  his  grave,  had  the  art, 
to  interpret  this  as  alluding  to  himfelf :  and  zs 
various  circumftances  concurred,  to  render  him  the 
primate  of  the  great^fl  chriftian  churchy  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  confer  on  him  the  power  of  ilTuing 
fpiritual  ordinances  and  injunctions,  calling  councils 
and  deciding  upon  them,  eftablifliing  and  defining, 
articles  of  faith,  abfolving  irremiffible  fins,  and 
imparting  indulgences,  that  no  other  could  beftow ; 
'  fo  that,  in  fhort,  he  enjoyed  the  authority  of  God 
upon  Earth  ;  he^  foon  palTed  from  this  fpiritual 
monarchy,  to  it*s  natural  confequence,  temporal* 
As  he  had  formerly  limited  the  power  of  bifliops,  he 
now  rcftrained  that  of  monarchs.  He  conferred  a 
weftern  imperial  diadem,  the  authority  of  which  he 
Kimlelf  did  tiO%  acknowledge.     His  dreaded  hand, 

wielding 
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wielding  anathemas  and  interdiAions,  ereded  and 
gave  away  kingdoms>  chaftifed  and  pardoned  kings, 
deprived  countries  of  the  exercife  of  religious  wor- 
fliip,  abfolved  fubje^i's  and  vaflals  from  their  duties, 
deprived  the  whole  body  of  his  clergy  of  wives  and 
children,  and  founded  a  fyftem,  which  a  feries  of 
ages  have  fliaken  indeed,  but  not  yet  deftroyed. 
Such  a  phenomenon  demands  attet^titMi :  and  as  no 
regent  in  the  world  had  fuch  obflaclesto  furmount 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  power,  as  the  biihop  of 
Rome,  it  deferves  at  lead  to  be  examined  without 
rancour  and  animofity,  as  well  as  any  other  poll* 
tical  conflitution  *.  ' 


CHAPTER    1- 

Romiflt  Hierarchy. 

Wheh  a  man  deligns  to  erefl  an  edifice,  he 
ufually  makes  a  iketch  of  the  flruAure,  before  he 
lays  it's  foundations :  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe 
with  the  work  of  the  political  architect,  which  is 
kft  to  time  to  complete.  It  may  be  doubted^ 
whether  the  moH:  unremitting  attention  could  ever 
have  been  fufficient,  to  raife  the  fpiritual  great- 

*  Though  particidar  pans  of  the  papal  hiilory  have  been 
.kandled  with  oonliderable  ability  fince  Sarpi,  Puffendorf,  &c. ; 
yet  I  think  a  philofophkaJ  hidory  of  the  papacVf  treated 
ihroughoui  with  perfefl  impanlality,  is ftill wanting.  The  author 
of  the  RtfofTnation/itJchichtz^  *  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation/ 
after  he  has  completed  his  defign«  might  thas  give  his  woric 
a  fihgalar  degree  0fper{e^on« 

nefs 
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ncis  of  Rome.  The  biQjdps,  that  wore  the  rornan 
mitre,  differed  as  much  as  any  other  potentates  ^ 
and  there  were  unpropitious  times  for  the  ableft 
operators.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  thi^  fee*,  to  turn 
to  account  even  thefc  unpropitious  periods,  and  the 
limits  bcfth  of  it's  enemies,  aiid  of  it's  preceding 
occupiers :  and  by  this  policy  it  attained  it's  gran- 
deur and  (lability.  Out  of  numerous  circumflances 
of  hiftory,  let  us  confidcr  a  few,  with  the  principles 
on  which  the  greatnefs.of  Rome  was  ereded» 

The  very  name  of  Rome  itfelf  fays  a- great  deal: 
the  ancient  queen  of  the  World,  the  head  and  the 
crown  of  nations,  infpired'  her  bifhops  with  the 
defire  of  being  alfo  the  head  of  nations  after  their 
manner.  No  tales  of  the  epifcopacy  and  martyr- 
i^om  of  Peter  would  have  had  fuch  political  efie^^ 
at  Antioch,  or  Jerufalem,  as^  in  the  flourifliing^ 
church  of  ancient,  immortal  Rome :  for  how  much 
did  the  bifliop  of  this  revered  city  find,  that  could 
not  fail  to  exalt  him  almoft  agavnfl  his  will !  The 
ineradicable  pride  of  the  roman  people,  to  which  fo 
many  emperors  were  obliged  to  yield,  lifted  him  on 
their  (boulders ;  and  infpired  him,  the  pa(tor  of  the 
firft  people  upon  Earth,  with  the  thought  of  ftu^ 
dying  fcience  and  politics,  in  this  their  high  fchool, 
to  which  even  in  chriftian  times  men  journeyed  for 
inftrudtion  in  the  roman  jurifprudence;  that,  like 
the  ancient  romans  he  might  rule  the  World  by 
his  laws  and  ordinances.  The  pomp  of  pagan  wor- 
fliip  glared  inhiseyes;  and  as  this  was  connedted 
j  with  the  fovereign  power  in  the  roman  conftitution^ 
the  people  expeded  in  it's  chridian  bIIhop>  like- 
wife. 
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wife,  tht2SicXtnt  pontifex  maximuSi  arufpeXy  ^  augur ^ 
Accuftomed  to  triumphs,  feftlvals,  and  ceremonials 
of  ftate,  they  gladly  faw  chriftianity  emerging  from 
graves  and  catacombs  into  temples  worthy  of  the 
roman  grcatnefs;  and  thus  Rome  became  a  fecond 
time  the  head  of  nations,  by  means  of  it*s  fefti* 
vals,  rites,  ^nd  inftitutions.  • 

Rome  early  difplayed  it's  legiflative  policy,  by 
inculcating  the  unity  of  the  churchy  purity  of  do£irinei 
orthodctxyy  and  catholicifmy  on  which  it  was  necef- 
faiy  the  church  (hould  be  built.  Even  fo  early  as 
the  fecond  centur)',  Viftor  had  the  boldnefs  to  re- 
fufe  acknowledging  the  chriftians  of  Afia  as  his 
brethren,  becaufe  they  would  not  celebrate  Eafter 
at  the  fame  time  with  him :  nay  the  firft  divifion 
between  jewifh  and  heathen  chriftians  was  probably 
terminated  by  Rome,  where  Paul  and  Peter  lay 
peaceably  interred  *.  This  fpirit  of  an  univerfal 
doArine  maintained  itfelf  in  the  romifti  fee :  and 
though  fome  of  the  popes  themfelves  are  fcarcely 
free  from  the  imputation  of  herefy,  their  fucceflbrs 
always  contrived  to  take  a  turn,  and  reenter  the 

• 

pale  of  the  orthodox  church.  Rome  never  bowed 
to  herefy,  though  often  threatened  by  it :  the  eaftern 
emperors,  the  oftrogoths  and  vifigoths,  the  bur- 
gundians  ajid  the  lombards,  were  arians :  fome  of 
thefe  governed  Rome ;  yet  Rome  remained  catho- 
lic. At  length  it  fepafated  itfelf  without  ceremony 
from  the  greek  church,  though  this  was  almoff  half 
a  world.  This  foundation  of  an  immoveable  purity 

f  Of  this  clfcwhere* 
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and  univerfality  of  doftrine,  profefling  to  reft  on 
Scripture  and  tradition,  muft  neceffarily  acquire 
and  fupport  the  fuperftrufture,  under  favourable 
circurnftances,  of  the  throne  qf  a  fpiritual  judge. 

Such  favourable  circumftances  occurred.  After 
the  emperors  had  left  Italy ;  when  the  empire  was 
divided,  and  overrun  by  barbarians ;  and  Rome  had 
been  repeatedly  taken  and  plundered ;  it's  bi(hop 
had  more  than  once  opportunities  of  being  it*s  de- 
liverer. He  was  the  father  of  the  abandoned  me- 
tropolis; and  the  barbarians,  who  venerated  the 
majefty  of  Rome,  refpedled  it's  chirfprieft.  Attila 
retired ;  Genferic  fubmitted;  enraged  lombard  kings 
fell  at  his  feet,  even  before  he  was  lord  of  Rome. 
Long  did  he  hold  the  balance  between  greeks  and 
barbarians :  he  had  the  art  to  divide,  that  he  might 
aftenvards  govern.  And  when  this  policy  of  divi- 
fion  would  no  longer  fucceed,  he  had  already  pre- 
pared his  catholic  France  to  affift  him :  he  croffed 
the  mountains,  and  obtained  from  his  deliverer  more 
tlian  he  had  aiked,  his  epifcopal  city,  with  all  the 
cities  of  the  exarchate.  At  length  Charlemagne 
became  emperor  of  Rome ;  and  now  the  word*  was, 
one  Rome,  one  emperor,  one  pope !  three  infepa- 
rable  names,  thenceforward  to  work  the  weal  and 
woe  of  nations.  Unheard  of  liberties  were  taken 
by  the  roman  bifliop  even  with  the  fon  of  his  be- 
nefaftor ;  and  his  later  fucceffors  expeded  Hill 
more.  He  interfered  between  the  emperors,  iifued 
his  commands  to  them,  depofed  them,  and  tore 
from  their  brows  the  crown,  which  he  conceived  he 
had  given  to  them.  The  openhcarted  germans,  who 

for 
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for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  vifited  Rome  for 
the  fake  of  this  jewel,  and  readily  facrificed  to  it 
the  blood  of  the  nation,  were  they  who  raifed  the 
arrc^ance  of  the  pope  to  it's  moft  tremendous 
height.  Without  a'  german  emperor,  and  the 
wretched  conftitution  of  his  empire,  a  Hildebrand 
would  never  have  arifen :  and  even  now  the  con- 
ilitution  of  Germany  renders  it  the  pillow  of  the 
roman  tiara. 

As  heathen  Rome  was  happily  fituate  for  it's 
conquefts,  fo  was  chriftian  Rome.  From  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Wolga, 
came  numerous  nations,  whom  the  bifliop  of  Rome 
muft  finally  fign  with  his  orthodox  crofs,'if  they 
would  live  in  peace  in  this  orthodox  region :  and 
thofe,  who  came  not  of  their  own  accord,  he  took 
care  to  feek.  He  fent  prayers  and  incenfe  to  the 
nations;  in  return  for  which  they  dedicated  gold 
and  filvcr  to  his  ufe,  and  endowed  his  numerous 
lervants  with  woods  and  fields.  But  their  moft 
valuable  prefent  was  their  raw,  unprejudiced 
hearts ;  which  finned  the  more,  as  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  fin ;  and  received  from  him  catalogues 
of  offences,  that  his  abfolutions  might  become  re- 
quifite.  Thus  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  came  into  em- 
ploy ;  but  never  did  they  turn  without  a  fee.  What 
a  fine  inheritance  for  the  clergy  were  the  lands  of 
the  goths,  allemans,  franks,  angles,  faxons,  danes, 
fwedes,  ilavians,  poles,  pruffians,  and  hungarians ! 
The  later  thefe  people  entered  into  the  kingdom  ol 
Heaven,  the  dearer  were  they  obliged  to  pay  for 
admiifion ;  and  not  unfrequently  their  land  and  If* 
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bcrty  were  thp  price.  The  farther  they  lay  to  the 
north,  or  to  the  eaft;  the  more  tardy  wste  their 
converfion,  and  the  more  ample  their  gratitude. 
The  greater  the  difficulty  with  which  a  nation  was 
kd  to  the  fait ^,  the  more  firmly  did  If  learn  to  be- 
lieve. At  length  the  fold  of  the  romilli  bilhop 
extended  to  Greenland,  and  ftretched  from  the 
Dwina  and  the  Nicper  to  the  extreme  promontory 
of  the  weft. 

Winifred,  or  Bonifsure,  the  converter  of  the  ger* 
nans,  r^tfed  the  authority  oi  the  pope  over  bilbops 
£tuate  out  of  his  diocefe  to  a'  much  higher  pitch, 
than  any  emperor  could  have  done.  As  a  bilhop  in 
d  land  of  infidels  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Ihc  pope,  which  perfuaiion  or  afiumption  afterwards 
extended  to  other  biftiops,  till  at  length  it  became 
a  law  in  all  cathoUc  kingdoms.  The  Sequent  di* 
iriiion  of  countries  under  the  carlovii^iaa  race  like-f 
wife  changed  the  limits  of  epifcopal  dioceies,  and 
afforded  .the  pope  abundant  opportunities  of  ex- 
ercifing  his  authority  in  them.  Laftly,  the  coliec* 
tion  of  decretals  of  the  Pfeudo-Ifidorus,  which  firft 
appeared  publicly  in  thefe  times  of  the  carlovin- 
gians,  probably  in  the  interval  between  tlic  firank 
and  germanic  empires,  being  permitted  to  pais  as 
valid,  from  inattention,  artifice,  and  ignorance,  sit 
once  eftablifhed  all  the  growing  abufes  of  recent 
times  on  the  bafis  of  ancient  authority.  This  fingle 
book  was  of  more  fervice  to^tbe  pope  than  ten 
imperial  diplomas:  and  indeed  ignorance  and  fu- 
perftitjon  in  general,  with  which  the  whole  weftern 
^   world  was  deluged^  formed  the  deep  and  extenfive 

feat 
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fea,  into  which  t!he  net  of  St.  Peter  was  caft  with 
ample  fuccefs.  •  ■ 

The  political  abilities  of  the  roman  biftiops  were 
moft  ediinently  difplayed,  in  the  art  with  which 
they  -turned  the  moft  unpromifing  circumftances 
to  their  advantage.     Long  were  they  oppr^iTed  by 
the  emperors  of  d>?'qaft,  and  often  by  thofe  of  the 
weft :  and  yet  Conftantinople  was  firil  obliged  to 
allow  them  the  rank  (^  univerfal  biftiops,  and  Ger- 
many at  laft  to  cede  to  them  the  inveftiture  of  the 
fpiritual  order  of  thcs  empire.     The  greek  church 
feparated  itfelf :  and  by  this,  too,  the  pope  profited ; 
for  in  it  he  could  never  have  obtained  that  autho- 
rity, for  which  he  ftrove  in  the  weft,  and  which  he 
was  thus  enabled,  to  render  the  more  compad. 
Mohammed  appeared:  the  arabs  fubdued  a  great 
part'  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  they  «ven  cruifed  in 
the  neighbourhood  pf  Romie,  and  attempted  to 
land.  Thefe  calamities,  likewife,  were  of  ineftidlable 
value  to  the  pope ;  who  well  knew  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  fceWenefs  of  the  greeic  emperors,  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  Europe ,  taking  th^ 
field  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  and  thenceforward 
affuming  to  himfelf  the  ftandard  of  chriftendom 
againft  all  infidels,     A  fearftil  fpecies  of  war,  which 
he  had  the  power  to  enforce  by  bans  and  interdic- 
•tions,  aiid  in  which  he  was  not  merely  the  herald, 
but  often  both  treafurer  and  coipmandcr  in  chief. 
He  likewife  turned  to  account  the  fuccefles  of  the 
normans  againft  the  arabs ;   invefting  them  with 
lands, -to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  by  means  of 
(hen)  f^curing  his  rear,  that  he  might  be  at  fiiH 
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liberty,  to  carry  on  his  op)erations  in  front.  So  true 
it  is,  that  he  advances  fartheft,  who  knows  not  in 
the  beginning  how  far  he  (hall  advance,  but  avails 
hinifclf  witU  fteady  principle  of  every  circumftancc, 
that  time  throws  in  his  way. 

Let  us  impartially  exhibit  feme  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, purfued  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  it*s  no  fmall 
advantage. 

I .  The  fovereignty  of  Rome  rejled  on  faith :  on  a 
faith,  that  was  to  promote  the  good  of  men*s  fouls, 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity.     To  this  fyftem  per- 
tained every  thing,  that  could  lead  the  human  mind; 
and  every  thing  conducive  to  this  end  Rome  got 
into  her  own  hands.     From  his  mother's  womb  to 
the  grave,  nay  beyond  it  in  the  flames  of  Purga- 
tory, a  man  was  in  the  power  of  the  church,  from 
which  he  could  not  withdraw  himfelf,  without  being 
irremediably  miferable.     The  church  moulded  his 
head :  the  church  difturbcd  and  calmed  his  heart. 
Confeflion  placed  in  her  hands  the  keys  of  his  fe- 
crets,  of  his  cdnfcience,  of  every  thing  that  he  car- 
ried in  or  about  him.     AH  his  lifetime  the  believer 
remained  a  pupil  under  her  difciplinc :  and  in  the 
article  pf  death  (lie  bound  bim  with  fevenfold 
bonds,  the  more  liberally  to  loofe  the  penitent  and 
the  liberal.     This  was  equally  the  cafe  with  the 
king  and  the  beggar,  the  loldier  and  the  monk,  the 
hufband  and  the  wife :  oiafler  neither  of  his  reafon, 
nor  of  his  confciencc,  every  one  was  doomed  to 
be  led,  and  guides  he  could  not  want.     Now  as 
man  is  an  indolent  animal,  and,  when  once  accuft* 
tomed  to  have  his  mind  under  fpiritu^il  dircftion, 

cannot 
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cannot  cafily  difpenfe  with  it,  but  rather  commends 
this  foft  ypke  to  Tiis  pofteritj)',  as  the  pillow  of  a 
lick  foul ;  the  dominion  of  the  church  was  hereby 
interwoven  moft  intimately  into  the  believer's  frame. 
With  his  reafon  and  confcience  (he  had  every 
thing  in  her  power :  it  was  a  trifle,  that,  fowing 
*her  fpiritual  feed,  fhe  reaped  his  temporal  harveft ; 
(he  was  furely  the  heir  of  him,  whom  refignation 
had  (lamped  her  folc  property  during  life. 

2.  To  guide  this  faiths  the  church  employed  not  the 
greateft^  the  moft  important  fneans^  but  the  leaft^  and 
moft  comprehenftble-y  well  knowing  how  little  fatisfies 
men's  devotion.  .A  crucifix,  a  pifturc  of  Mary 
and  her  child,  a  mafs,  a  rofary,  promoted  her  objeft 
more  than  many  l-efined  reafonings  would  have 
done :  ^nd  even  thefe  implements  (he  managed  with 
the  moft  frugal  diligence.  Where  a  mafs  was  fuffi- 
'cient,  it  was  not  necelTary  to  eat  the  Lord's  flip- 
per :  wh^n  a  low  mafs  would  anfw^r  the  purpofe, 
high  mafs  was  not  required  :  if  a  man  atb  the  tran- 
fubftaptiated  bread,  he  might  difpenfe  with  the 
tranfubftantiated  wine.  This  economy  aflforded  the 
church  opportunity  for  innumerable  indulgences, 
and  unexpenfive  prefents :  for  even  the  moft  frugal 
cconomift  may  be  deHcd,  to  make  more  of  a  little 
water,  bread,  or  wine,  a  ft  ring  of  glafs  or  wooden 
beads,  a  lock  of  wool,  a  little  ointment,  or  a  crofs, 
than  was  made  by  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was' 
the  fame  with  rituals,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 
They  were  never  invented  and  eftabliflied  in  vain : 
old  ceremonies  remain,  though  new  are  adapted  to 
n^ore  modern  times :  pious  pofterity  muft  and  will 
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be  faved  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  Still  lefs 
has  the  church  retradted  any  of  the  faults  commit- 
ted by  her :  when  too  glaring,  indeed,  they  hare 
been  artfully  gloffed  over;  otherwife  every  thixig 
has  remained  as  it  was,  and,  when  opportunity 
offered,  not  correded,  but  enlarged.  Before  Heaven 
was  peopled  with  lain ts  in  this  prudent  way,  the 
church  was  filled  with  wealth  and  miracles:  and 
even  with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  their  faints  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  narrators  have  been  at  little 
cxpenfe.  Every  thing  was  repeated,  and  built  on 
the  grand  principles  of  the  popular,  the  comprehen- 
fible,  and  the  familiar :  for  the.frequent  and  bold 
repetition  of  what  is  leafl  credible  challenges  belief, 
and  at  length  obtains  it. 

3.  With  this  principle  of  the  fmallefl  means  the 
romifh  policy  contrived  fo  to  combine  the  mq^  re^ 
fned  and  the  mojl  grofsy  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exceed  it  in  cither..  No  one  could  be  more 
humble,  cajoling,  and  fuppliant,  ^lan  the  popes,  in 
time  of  need,  or  towards  thofe  who  were  liberal, 
and  prompt  to  ferve  them ;  at  one  time  it  is  a  ten-^ 
der  father,  at  another  St.  Peter,  that  fpeaks  through 
.  their  mopth ;  but  no  one  could  write  or  adt  with 
more  opennefs  and  vigour,  with  more  coarfenefs 
and  feverity,  when  it  was  requifiLe.  They  never 
difputed,  but  decreed :  an  artful  boldnefs,  which 
purfues  it's  own  courfe,  in  fpite  of  tears,  or  prayers, 
or  demands,  or  threats,  or  defiance,  or  punifliment, 
diftinguifhes  the  language  of  the  romifh  Bulls,  al- 
jnofl  without  a^parallel.  Hence  the  peculiar  tone 
©f  th^  lawS|  mandates,  aftd  decretals  pf  the  church, 
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in  the  middle  ages,  fiiigularly  different  from  the 
dignity  of  the  ancient  roman  legiflation :  the  fer- 
vant  of  Chrift  is  icCuftomed  to  fpeak  to  laics,  or 
thofe  under  his  immediate  control,  always  certain 
of  his  objeft,  never  retracting  his  words.  This  holy 
defpotifm,  gloffed  with  paternal  authority,  has  done 
more  than  the  empty  courtefy  of  frivolous  ftatc 
policy,  in  which  n6  one  confides.  It  knew  it's 
obje<S,  and  how  obedjence  was  to  be  enfured. 

4.  'the  romijh  policy  attached  itfelf  to  no  particular 
cbje6i  of  civil  fociety  in  preference ;  it  exifiedfor  itfelf  \ 
it  employed  every  thing,  that  was  of  ufe  to  it;  . 
it  could  annihilate  every  thing,  that  was  an  ob-' 
ftacle  to  it :  for  it  depended  fglely  on  itfelf.  An 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  which  lived  at  the  expenfe  of  all 
chriftian  ftates,  could  not  fail  to  ht  of  fervice  now 
to  fcience,  now  to  morality  and  order,  to  agricul- 
ture, arts,  or  commerce,  when  it  fuired  it's  pur- 
pofe:  but  that  papacy  was  never  truly  inclined  to 
promote  the  diffi^on  of  genuine  knowledge,  tlic 
advancement  to  an  improved  form  of  government, 
and  whatever  is  connefted  with  it,  is  apparent 
from  all  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages!  The  beft 
germe  might  be  cruftieii,  if  it  were  at  all  dangerous : 
and  the  more  learned  papift  muft  conceal  or  accom- 
modate his  knowledge,  the  moment  it  interfered 
with  the  eternal  intereft  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand, .  whatever  promoted  this  intereft, 
arts,  taxes,  municipal  mutinies,  or  donations  of 
lands,  were  cherifhed  and  managed  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  In  every  movement  the  church  was 
tb?  fixed  ^eqtre  of  tb^  univerfe* 
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5.  T/ie  romijli  political fupremacy  might  efnploy  what^ 
ruer  was  conducive  to  this  objeSl :  war  and  devafta- 
tion,  fire  and  fword,  death  and  imprifonment, 
forged  writings,  perjury  on  the  holy  facrament,  in- 
quifitorial  tribunals  and  interdiftions,  poverty  and 
difgrace,  temporal  and  eternal  mifer}\  To  ftir  up 
a  country  againft  it's  prince^  it  might  be  deprived 
of  all  the  means  of  falvation,  except  at  the  hour  of 
death :  the  keys  of  Peter  exercifed  an  authority 
over  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  over  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  of  nations. 

6.  And  as  all  the  gates  of  Hell  were  not  to  prevail 
againfi  this  edifice  \  as  this  fyftem  of  canonical  infli- 
tutions,the  power  of  tha  keys  to  bind  and  to  loofen, 
the  magic  power  of  holy  figns,  the  gift  of  the  fpirit, 
tranfmitted  from  Peter  to  his  fucceflbrSj^and  thoie 
whom  they  confecrated,  preached  nothing  but  eter- 
nity ;  who  can  imagine  a  more  deeply  rooted  em* 
pire  ?  The  clerical  order  were  it's  own,  body  and 
foul :  with  ftiaven  heads,  and  irrfvocable  vows,  they 
were  it*s  fervants  to  eternity.  The  bond  that  con- 
nected the  prieft  to  the  church  wasandiffoluble : 
he  w^  deprived  of  child,  of  wife,  of  father,  and  of 
heir :  cut  off  from  the  fruitful  tree  of  the  human 
fpecics,  he  Was  engrafted  into  the  barren  evei^een 
of  the  church ;  and  his  honour  was  thenceforward 
it's  honour,  his  profit  it's  profit :,  no  change  of 
mind,  no  repentance,  for  him,  till  his  flavery  was 
terminated  by  death.  In  recompenfe  the  church 
opened  to  thefe  it's  vaffals  an  ample  field  of  reward, 
a  Ipfty  ladder,  leading'  them,  though  fen^ants,  to 
Wealth  and  extenfive  command,  to  dominion  over 
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all  the  free  and  great  ones  of  the  Earth,  It  lield  ' 
out  honours  to  tempt  the  ambitious,  devotion  tQ 
•ftinHilate  the  devout,  and  for  every  one  his  proper 
bait  and  reward.  This  legiflation,  too,  has  this 
peculiarity ;  that,  as  long  as  a  fragment  of  it  re- 
mains, tht  whole  exifts  ;  and,  with  each  individual 
maxim,  all  muft  be  followed :  for  it  is  the  rock  of 
Peter,  from  which  the  fiflierman  cafts  his  inde{l^uc-^ 
tible  net ;  it  is  the  garment  without  feam,  that  caa 
be  the  lot  only  of  one^  though  Toldiers  play  for  it. 

7.  And  who  was  this  one^  at  the  head  of  the  fa- 
cred  college  at  Rome  ?  Never  a  whimpering  child, 
to  whom  men  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  perhaps 
in  his  very  cradle,  and  thereby  vowed  fubmiffion  to 
all  his  future  freaks  ^  never  a  playful  boy,  with 
whom  men  fought  to  creep  into  favour  by  indulg- 
ing him  in  all  his  youthful  follies,  that  they  inight 
afterwards  become  the  fpoiled  children  of  his  ca^ 
price :  a  man  of  ripe  years,  or  filvered  with  age, 
was  eledked,  alreac^  for  the  riioft  part  praftifed  in 
the  affairs. of  the  church,  and  acquainted  with  the 
field,  to  which  he  was  to  appoint  labourersi ;  or  one 
clofely  allied  with  the  princes  of  his  time,  and  chofen 
fl,t  a  critical  period,  precifely  for  the  difficulty,  which 
he  had  to  furmount.  He  had  but  few  years  to  live, 
and  no  poflerity  for  whom  he  could  legitimately 
make  provifion  :  and  if  he  did  make  provifion  for 
any,  it  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  01  the  ca- 
tholic pontificate.  The  intereft  of  the  fee  of  Rome 
was  progreffive  :  the  experienced  old  man  was  only 
iet  up,  that  he  alio  might  put  his  n^^me  to  what  had 
J>eej)  doAp.    Many  jpopes  funk  under  the  burden : 

others. 
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Others^  verfed,  in  law  and  politics,  bold,  and  -fteadj, 
performed  more  in  a  few  years,  than  a  weak  go- 
vernment  cooid  have  accompUQicd  in  half  a  cen* 
tury.  Were  only*  the  moil  eminently  great  and 
worthy  popes  to  be  enumerated,  they  would  prefent 
a  long  catalogue  of  names,  many  of  which  muft 
excite  OUT  regrct,  that  they  who  bore  theoa  could 
not  be  employed  to  fome  other  purpofe.  Fewer 
effeminate  debauchees  by  far  have  worn  the  roman 
tiara  than  fecular  crowns ;  and  of  many  of  thefe  the 
faults  are  ftriking  only  becauie  t^ey  were  the  faults 
of  popes. 

CHAPTER     II. 

Effe£l  of  the  Hierarchy  on  Europe. 

FMtST  of  all  it  is  proper  to  confider  the  benelvf^, 
that  chriftianity,  even  in  this  garb,  muft  from  it*s 
nature  confer.  Compaffionate  toward  the  poor 
and  oppreffed,  it  took  them  under  il*s  prote^ioa 
from  the  wild  devaftation  of  the  barbarians:  many 
bifhops  in  Gaul,  ^)ain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  have 
proved  this  as  faints.  Their  habitations  and  the 
temple  were  afylums  for  the  opprcffed :  they  re- 
deemed Haves,  liberated'  prilbners,  and  reprefled  the 
horrible  traffic  in  human  beings,  carried  on  by  the 
terbarians,  wherever  it  was  in  their  pow^r.  This 
jiierit  of  clemency  and  generofity  to  the  opprefled 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  cartnot  be  refufed  to 
the  principles  of  chriftianity :  from  it's  idiancy  it 
laboured  for  the  deliverance  of  nun,  as  is  evinced 
5  evcu 
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even  by  many  impolitic  law?  of  the^  caftcrn  empe- 
rors. But  this  benefit  was  ftill  more  indifpcn- 
lable  in  the  ^^'eftern  church ;  and  many  decrees  of 
theTDifhops  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Gerfnany,  inculcate 
it,  even  without  the  affiftance  of  the  pope. 

It  IS  alfo'  inconteftible,  that,  in  times  of  general 
infecurity;  temples  and  convents  were  the  fandtua- 
ries,  in  which  peaceful  induftry  and  trade,  agri- 
culture, aits,  and  manufaftures,  fouftd  refuge.  Ec- 
ckfiaftics  eftabliftied  annual  fairs,  ftill  bearing  in 
honour  of  them  the  name  of  maffes  *,  and  pro- 
teifted  them  with  tihe  peace  of  God,  when  no  royal 
or  imperial  proclamation  could  give  them  fecuilty. 
Artifts  and  mechanics  retreated  within  tlie  walls  of 
the  convent,  as  a  fafeguard  againft:  the  nobles,  who 
would  have  held  them  in  a  ftate  of  vaffak^, 
Mottks  purfued  negleftcd  hulbundry,  both  with 
their  own  hands,  and  by  n^cans  of  others:  they 
pnepared  whatever  was  neceffary  for  their  convents, 
or  at  Icaft  afforded  a  place  for  a  monadic  applica- 
tion to  the  arts,  and  beftowed  on  them  a  frugal 
rewa^.  The  remains  of  ancient  authors  were  faved 
froitt  deftfuAion  in  convents;  and,  being  occa- 
fion»Jly  tranfcribed,  were  thus  tranfmitted.  to 
pofterity.  Laftly,  by  means  of  divine  fervice  a  flight 
clew  was  prcferved,  fuch  as  it  was,  in  the  latih  hn* 
guage,  which  afteiVfards  led  men  back  to  the  lke« 

*  The  term  wttfi  is  equally  applkd.  in  Germany^  io  tto 
religious  office  n&med  a  mai3«  and  to  the  great  meating.of 
traders,  called  a  fair;  the  mod  important  of  which  are  held 
^out  eafter  and  michaclmas^  when  a  great  deal  ^f  bufineli 
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rature.of  the  ancients,  and  thus  to  ittiproveraent  in 
knowledge.  ,For  fuch  times  were  convents  adapted, 
which  afforded  even  the  pilgrim  fecurity  and  pro- 
tedion,  food,  lodging,  and  conveniencies.  Jour- 
neys of  this  kind  firft  brought  nations  peaceably 
together;  for  the  pilgrim's  ftafFwas  a  defence,  where 
the  fword  would  have  been  of  little  avail :  and 
through  their  means  was  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries;  while  at  the  fame  time  tales, 
narratives,  rohiances,  and  poetry,  were  cheri(hed 
by  them  though  in  their  rudeft  infancy. 

All  this  is  undeniably  true :  but  as  much  of  it 
might  have  taken  place  without  the  biftiop  of 
Rome,  let  us  inquire  what  advantages  his  fpiritual 
fovereignty  may  properly  be  (aid  to  have  brought 
to  Europe  ? 

1^  TAe  converjion  of  many  heathen  nations:.  But  in 
what  manner  were  they  converted  ?  Frequently  by 
fire  and  fword,  by  fecret  tribunals,  and  wars  of  ex- 
tirpation. Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  bifliop  of 
Rome  ordered  none  of  thefe :  he*  approved  them, 
enjoyed  their  fruits,  and  copied  them,  when  it  was 
in  his  power.  Hence  that  tribunal  of  the  inquifi- 
tion,  at  which  pfalms  were  chaunted ;  hence  thole 
croifading  mifllons,  the  plunder  of  which  was 
Ihared  by  popes  and  princes,  knights,  prelates, 
canons,  and  priefts.  They  who  efcaped  deftruc- 
tion  were  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  vaffalage,  in 
which  they  for  the  moft  part  Hill  continue.  Thus 
was  chriftian  Europe  rounded  :  thus  were  king- 
doms erg^icd,  and  their  crowns  conferred  by  popes : 
and  thus  was  the  crofs  of  Chrift  afterwards  carried 
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as  the  fignal  of  death  into  every  quarter  of  the 
Globe.  America  yet  fmokes  with  the  blood  of  her 
flain  'y  and  the  enflaved  nations  of  Europe  ft  ill  curfe 
their  cqnvertcrs.  And  you,  innumerable  viftims 
of  the  inquifition,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain, 
and  in  other  quarters  of  the  World  !  'your  bones 
are  mouldered  into  duft,  and  your  afl;es  are  dif- 
perfed  by  the  winds:  but  the  ftory  of  the  barba- 
rities excrcifed  towards  you  remains,  an  eternal  ap- 
pellant in  behalf  of  human  nature  outraged  in 
you. 

2.  To  the  hierarchy  is  afcribed  the  merit  of  hav^ 
ing  uniud  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  one  chriflian 
republic.  But  in  what  did  this  confift  ?  That  all 
nations  (hould  kneel  before  one  crofs,  and  hear  one 
mafs,  was  fomething,  but  not  much.  That  they 
fhould  all  be  governed  by  Rome  in  fpiritual  af- 
fairs, was  not  of  any  ineftimablc  advantage  to  them : 
for  they  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  tribute 
they  fent  thither,  and  an  innumerable  army  of 
monks  and  ecclefiaftics,  nuncios  and  legates.  Peace 
between  the  european  powers  then  there  was  lefs 
than  now ;  owing,  among  other  things,-  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  falfe  policy,  which  the  pope  himfelf  cherifhed 
in  Europe.  Chriftianity  flopped  the  piratical  de- 
predations of  heathenirtn :  but  powerful  chriftian 
nations  rubbed  hard  againft  each  other  j  and  all 
were  full  of  diforder  within,  animated  by  a  fpiritual 
and  temporal  thirft  of  plunder.  This  double  fo- 
vereignty,  too,  a  papal  ftate  within  every  ftate,  pre- 
vented each  kingdom  from  recurring  to  it's  prin- 
ciples ;  to  which  men  have  turned  their  attention 
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only  fincc  they  have  been  free  from  the  fupremac 
of  the  pope.  Europe,  therefore,  has  Ihown  itfelf 
as. a  chriftian  republic  only  toward  the  infidels; 
and  this. not  often  to  !t*s  honour:  for  the  croifade? 
can  fcarcdy  be  deemed  deferving  of  fame,  even  by 
the  epic  poet. 

3.  It  has  been  reckoned  to  the  honour  of  the 
hiei-archy,  that  it  ferved  to  balance  the  defpoiifm  cj 
the  'princes  and  nobles^  and  exalt  the  lozver  c/afbs  zf 
men.  True  as  this  is,  as  to  the  matter  of  fafr,  it 
muft  be  admitted  with  great  limitations.  The 
original  conftitution  of  the  germanic  nations  was 
properly  fo  repugnant  to  all  defpotifm,  that,  if  this 
difeafe  of  the  mind  were  to  be  learned,  it  would  b^ 
much  lefs  difficult  to  maintain,  that  the  bilhops 
taught  it  to  the  kings.  For  inftance,  the  orieiitii 
or  monaftic  notion  of  blind  fubmiffion  to  the  will 
of  the  ruler  was  firft  introduced  into  the  jurifpra- 
dence  and  education  of  the  people  by  the  bifhop?, 
who  derived  it  from  abufe  of  Scripture,  from  Rome, 
and  from  their  own  order:  they  converted  the 
oiSce  of  the  fovereign  into  an  idle  dignity,  and  in- 
fused into  him  prefumption  with  the  oil  of  divine 
right.  Thofe  who  were  eitiployed  by  kings,  to 
eftablifh  their  defpotic  power,  were  almoft  always 
ccclefiafticS :  if  thefe  were  but  well  feed  with  pre- 
fents  and  privileges,  they  little  fcrupled  the  lacriiicc 
'  of  others.  Then,  too,  were  not  the  fecular  prmces 
in  general  preceded,  or  at  leaft  zealoufly  emulated 
by  the  biftiops,  in  Extending  their  powers  and  privi- 
leges ?  and  did  not  thefe  fanftify  the  trnjuft  booty  ? 
The  pope,  laftly,  as  lord  paramount  of  kings,  and 
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defpot  of  defpots,  decidec^  by  xigtl  ^ijioc.  In  the 
time  of!  the  cadoyingian,  ftfPKKaRife^QW.ejnpg-j 

a  liuc  could  not  have  venture^,  TyUiip«t'^uniy6r.fai 
difarmrobktion;;  and  the  ^ngicji^.si  the  €mp.eror 
Frederic  JI,  of  t.Ue  t^^tukj.of  .Sijabia^^^pm^bis  mw 

noritx  uW  the.  g{ia"rdianfliip^  ?r|ir.fi^.^'  ^^^fft 
othei;^  moA  kvi^«d.  ip  .the  iftw,,t9,,ks,PWA  andthe 
deatb'.of  his  g^r^dTqn  CQjtiradin^ , ,ipay  i^rVe.  as  a 
fumj^ry.  <)f.wiW  JOEiay..b^  faid  pf^^e  fupreinacy.  ■ 

of  the  pope  .oye£Z(h^  -PJ"iw^£f  ^/  :^^.^^^'  -"^^ 
blp34.'.  of  ^hls  ■  ji<?vjfq'jp,an  Mvef  be  y^f^.ed  out  fronj 
tlie.apofto%jU. 'chair. ,  .Wjiat  a  tretjjepdpus  height, 
tol'.be'^hjS  iqy^rei^.W  QyejF.  J^^ib-C,,  kw&s  and 
CQjjiitries,'  of  €hf^^?n<jonA.!  Of  tli^Cpk§,m  •'^'l^f 
cextwly  ao  ondmajy  man,  Inr»oceAt|tI,  a^d  Boni- 
face VlII,  are  glaring  Example?...  •  ..  .  •  • 

4.  €he. great  inftitutmis  of  the.  hierarchy  in  all  ca- 
ihoiic^  countrief  arc  palpable^  and  probably  thp 
fcicttces  ^ould  long  ago  have  been  reduced  to  beg- 
ggtry,  b*d  they  not  received  a  Tupport,  though 
f(^jn3,y,.  m.thecryrxiW  that  (ell  frprp  thefe  ancjent 
holy '  tables.  L,e't  *us '  noU  hgwever,  iniftake  the 
fp^it  of  thp  t'ltijies.  ("Agriculture  was  not  the  prin- 
cipa}  ^objed  of  any  benediiftine  monlc,  but  clgif- 
te^eq  devotictfk/  l\e  ceajTed  to  work*. as  f<j>on.as  he. 
could  difpenfe  witli  labour:  and  how  confiderable 
wa^^the  portion  oF^the  fums  he  gained,  that  went 
to  |l6me,  pr,w^^  confumed  for  purpofes,  on  which 
"  they  ought  not  to  have  been  employed  !  The  ufeful 
benediftines  were  followed  by  a  feries  of  other  or- 
ders,  advantageous  to  the  hierarchy  indeed,  but  then 
Vol.  ll.  LI  '     extremely 
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extremely  burdei^fbme  to  arts  and  fcicnce,  to  the 
ilate  and  to  mankind ;  the  mendicants  in  particular. 
An  thefe^  with  the  nuns  of  every  de&rtption,  the 
brothers  and  lifters  of  mercy  pe^iiiapsabne  excepted, 
were  fuited  only  to  thofe  harfh,  utrenli^tened» 
barbarian  time^.  Who  would  now  found  a  con- 
vent according  to  the  rbfes  of  fienedid,  to  pro* 
mote  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ^  or  ar  catbe* 
draly  thajt  an  annual  &ir  might  be  held  under  h*s 
proteAton  ?  Who  would  expeft  from  a  monk  m- 
ftrudions  in  the  theory  of  confimeice  >  from  the 
tnlhop  of  Rome,  the  beft  fyftem  of  political  econo- 
my ;  or  from  the  keache):  in  ottH^^iary  of  2  chapter^ 
the  moft  perfect  form  of  education?  Still  every 
thing,  that  promoted  fcience,  hiorality,  order,  and 
gentlenets  of  manners,  though  but  collaterally,  was- 
of  ineftimable  value. 

In  this  clafs,  however^  the  forced  vows  of  chaf- 
tity,  idlenefs,  and  mon^ftic  poverty,  are  to  be 
'reckoned  at  no  time,  and  in  no  rel^ious  fcf^-  They 
were  indifpenfable  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  papal 
chair;  which  found  it  ncc^flary  to  break  every  tie> 
by  which  the  fervahts  of  the  church  were  corineSed 
with  focicty,  that  they  might  live  for  it  alone:  but 
to  mankind  they  were  never  adapted,  never  bene* 
ficial.  liCt  any  one  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  beg,  fing 
p(alms,  count  beads,  and  fcourge  himfet^  who  can 
and  will :  but  to  whom  can  it  appear  a  fubjeft  of 
praife,  or  of  approbation,  that  confraternities  of  thi& 
fort'ffiould  be  favoured  with  privileges,  benefices, 
and  an  eternal  fij^ry,  under  the  protedion  of  the 
public,  nay  under  the  feal  of  fanftity  and  fupe- 
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rerogatory  m^rit,  at  the  cxpeiife  of  adlve,  tifefiil 
induftry,  a  virtuous  domeftic  life^  nay  the  dcGres 
and  prppenfities  of  our  very  nature  itfelf  ?  The 
amorous  iighs  of  pining  nuns,  the  furtive  gratifi* 
cations  of  monks,  the  fecret  and  crying  iins  6f 
ecdefiaflics,  their  infringements  of  the  matrimonial 
tie,  the  accumiilation  of  property  in  mortmain, 
the  pampered  ambition  of  the  ifolated  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  every  irregularity,  that  muft  neceflarily 
grow  jout  of  it,  gave  Gregory  the  Vllth  no  con- 
cern; Ijut  their  confequences  (land  confpicuous  in 
the  page  of  hiftory. 

5.  The  pilgr mages  of  holy  idlers,  too,  deferve 
no  grieat  commendation.     Where  they  were  not 
immediately  fubfervient  to  commerce  and  the  arts 
in  a  dydefline  manner,  they  contributed  but  very* 
imperfeAly  and  cafually  to  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  countries.     Certainly  it  was  very  commodious, 
under  the  facred  garb  of  a  pilgrini  to  find  every 
where  fecurity,  ^n  beneficent  convents'  food  and 
repofe,  on  every  road  travelling  companions,  and  at 
laft,  in  the  fliade  of  a  temple,  or  facred  grove,  the 
defired  comfort  and  abfolution.     But  if  the  pleating 
revery  be  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  truth,  we  Ihall 
frequently  deteft,  beneath  the  holy  palmer^s  weeds, 
fome  malefadtor,  dcHrous  of  atoning  for  flagrant 
crimes  by  an  eafy  pilgrimage,  or  fome  inline  de- 
votee,^ who  has  forfaken  houfe  and  home,  perhaps 
beftowed  all  he  had  on  fome  convent,  renounced 
the  firft  duties  of  his  condition,  or  of  man,  to  re- 
main foj  the  reft  of  his  life  a  rotten  limb  of  fociety, 
a  halfmad,  arrogant,  or  diflolute  fool.  The  lives  of 

LI  X  pilgrims 
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pilgrims  had  fcldom  atiy  claim  to  fanftity;  and 
the  maintenance,  which  they  ftill  derive  fromi  cer- 
tain ftatcs  at  the  chief  places  of  their  refort,  is  an 
aftual  robbery  of  the  country.  The  fingle  circum- 
ftances,  that  this  pions  rage  of  performing  pilgri- 
mages to  Jerufalem  produced  among  other  things 
the  croifades,  gave  birth  to  many  eccleCafttcal  or- 
ders, and  miferably  depopulated  Europe,  alone  bear 
fufficient  tcftimony  again(l  them;  and  if  mifEon- 
aries  made  them  their  ftalkingliorfe,  they  bad  cer- 
tainly no  good  purpofe  in  vievr. 

6.  Laftly,  much  may  be  urged'againft  the  coHotpiid 
latin  of  the  monks ^  the  hand  by  which  all  roman  ca- 
tholic countries  were  unqueftionably  united.  This 
not  only  contributed,  to  keep  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  the  nations  that  inhabited  Europe,  and 
with  them  the  people  thcnrielves,  in*  an  lancultr- 
vated  flate;  but  it  was  particularly-  inftrumentd 
in  depriving  the  people  of  their  laft  fliare  in  public 
affairs,  bccaufc  they  were  ignorant  of  latin.  The 
public  bufincfs  of  the  nation  loft  a  great  part  cA 
the  national'  clnrafter,  with  the  vernacular  tongue; 
while  with  the  monkifh  latin  crept  in  that  pious 
monkifti  fpirit,  which  could  flatter,  enfnare,  or  even 
falfify,  as  it  faw  occafion.  The  writing  of  all  the 
public  a6b  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  general, 
their  laws,  decrees,  teftaments,  commercial  inftru- 
ments,  titledeeds,  and  likewife  hiftorj*^^  for  fix  many 
centuries,  in  latin,  could  not  be  otherwifc  than  ad- 
vantageous totheclergy^as  the  body  of  the  learned, 
and  prejudici^  to  the  nation.  The  cultivation  of 
it's  mother  tongue  alone  can  lift  agnation  out  of  a 

ftatc 
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ftate  of  barbarifm :  and  this  very  reafon  kept  Eu- 
rope fo  long  barbarous;  a  foreign  language  fet- 
tering foi^  near  ten  centuries  the  natural  organs  of 
it's  inhabitants,  robbing  them  even  of  the  remains 
of  their  n\onuroents,.and  rendering  a  native  code  of 
iaws,  a  native  conftitmion,  and  a  national  hiftory, 
/Utterly  unattainable  by  them  for  fo  long  a  period. 
The  ruffian  hiftory  alone  is  founded  on  documents 
in  the  language  of  the  country;-  and  this  is  owing 
^o  the  ftate  having  remained  uncoruiecced  with  the 
hierarchy  of  the  pope  of  Rome,.whofe  legates 
Wladimir  would  not  receive.  ^  In  all  other  coun- 
-tries  of  Europe  the  monkifh  language  has  ftifled 
«very  thing  fufceptible  of  being  ftifled  by  it,  ai)d 
is  to  be  xrom  mended  only  as  a  language  of  necef- 
iity,  or  the  flender  plank,  on  which  the  literature 
^f  antiquity  faved  itfelf  for  better  tirpes. 

Thefe  reftriftions  of  the  praife  of  the  middle  ages 
I  have  written  with  reluftftnce.  I  am  fully  fenfible 
of  the  value,  that  many  inftitutions  of  th?  hierarchy 
poflefs  even  with  refpe(St  to  us ;  and  of  the  neceflity 
of  the  times,  in  which  they  were  formed ;  arid  I 
delight  to  wander  amid  the  awful  gloom  of  their 
venerable  piles-  As  a  coarfe  medium  of  convey- 
ance to  us,  Capable  of  withftanding  the  ftorms  of 
barbarifm,  it  is  eftimable,  and  evinces  both  the 
ability  and  circumfpeftion  of  thofe,  who  committed 
treafures  to  it's  charge;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
afcribe  to  it  an  abfolute  and  permanent  value  for 
all  ages.  When  the  feed  is  ripe,  the  integument 
burfts. 


LI 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

temporal  ProteSlors  of  the  Church. 

The  kings  of  germanic  tribes  and  nations  vere 
originally  generals  appointed  by  eleftion,  the  fuper- 
intendants,  the  chief  judges  of  the  people.  As  fbon 
as  they  came  to  be  anointed  by  biftiops,  they  were 
Icings  by  divine  right,  the  protcdors  of  the  church 
of  their  country.  When  the  pope  inaugurated  the 
roman  emperor,  he  appointed  himielf  his  coadjutor : 
he  the  Sun,  the  emperor  the  Moon,  the  other  kings 
the  flars,  of  the  catholic  church.  This  fyftem, 
planned  in  darknefs,  was  firfl  brought  out  in  the 
twilight,  but  foon  glared  into  broad  day.  Already 
the  fon  of  Charlemagne  laid  down  his  fceptre  at 
the  command  of  the  bifhops,  and  would  not  again 
take  it  up,  without  their  frelh  injunction :  under 
his  fucceflbrs  the  compaS:  was  frequently  repeated^ 
that  the  kings  fliould  confider  their  fpiritual  and 
temporal  orders  as  coadjutors  in  the  af&urs  of  the 
church  and  of  the  date*  Laftly,  the  Pfeudo*Iiidorus 
made  the  principle  univerfal,  that  the  power  of  the 
keys  authorifed  the  pope,  to  lay  princes  and  kings 
under  his  ban,  and  declare  them  incapable  of  ruling 
their  ftates,  Over  the  ronian  imperial  crown  in 
particular  the  pope  arrogated  to  himfelf  many 
rights, .  and  they  were  not  difputed.  Henry  of 
Saxony  ftyled  himfelf  only  king  of  Germany,  till  he 
was  inaugurated  emperor  by  the  pope.  Otto»  and 
3  ^      tis 
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his  fuccdSbrs  do^to  Frederic  H,  received  from  the 
pope  the  imperial  ic^tre,  aod  imagined  tbey  thus 
acquired  prececjenqjr,  pr  iAdecd  a  fort  of  foyereignty^  / 
overall  the  Icings  of  chriftendoiru  They,  who  often 
found  it  difficult  tagov^era  their  german  dominion;, 
were  offended  when  any  thing,  of  which  they  did 
not  confer  the  invefiiture,  vyas  taken  from  the  £re- 
clan  empire:  they  ma^  war  yipoa  the  heathen,  and 
placed  bifhops  in  thofe  lands.    When,  the  pope 
created  a    chriftian   king  in   Hungary,  the.  firit 
chriftian  prince,  in  Poland  was  a  vaiial  of  the 
german  empire,,  and  many  vrzrs  afterward     ^^  * 
arofe  on  account  of  this  feudal  dependency.     The 
cmppror  Henry  H  received  fironi  the  pope  the  * 
gplden  imperial  ball,  as  an  emblem,  that  the  WoVld 
belonged  to  him^  and  Frederic  II  was  laid  under 
the  pope's  ban,  becaufe  he  declinejd  the  croifade 
he  was  enjoined  to  undertake.     A  council  depofed 
^him :  the  pope  declared  the  imperial  throne  vacant ; 
and  fo  low  was  it  degraded,  that  no  foreijgn  prince 
would  accept  it«  Thus  the  chriflian  Sun  had  proved 
a  bad  affiftant  to  his  Moon;  as  the  proteAion  of 
chriftendom  had  at  length  reduced  the  german  em- 
peror to  a  ftate  of  inability  to  prote^  himfelf. '  He 
was  to  travel  about,  hold  diets  and  tribunals,  and 
confer  fiefs,  fceptres,  and  crowns,  according  to  the 
diredtions  of  the  pope;  who,  from  bis  feat  on  the 
Tiber,  governed  the  World  by  his  legates^  bulls, 
and  intecdidions.  There  is  not  a  catholic  kingdom 
in  Europe,  which  has  not  coniidered  it's  king  as  a 
protestor  of  the  chiurch,  under  the  fovereign  guid* 
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ahce'Sr  fh*e  p6peCn"^''fbr  d^Wrtain  period- this  was 
*hie  public. law  6f  EaropeX^'-^^  •''• 
"•  lAII  tKe  internal:'' regulat'ibris  of  lingdoms  could 
'iiot:^  aVoicJ'  bci^g  'cbnfiprmabfe '  -(d  this  nption :  for 
4he  diurch*  was  not '^ in  tte'ftitei  -but  the  ftate  in 
•the  chur£h; -■"  ^'    -    ^     '^'^  ^ ^ 


important  j:ibriticali'milirarj%' and /feudal  cuftoms 
Hvere'ftamperfas  il  were  with  thie'ireal"of  the  church. 
3?he:  kings  held  thefr  grand  *ct)Cirt^day5  dm  the  ec- 
ciefiaftical  Teftivals  •"  the  ceredcny  of  crowning  them, 
^vas  performed  in  chiirctiekv  tWeiftoronation  oath 
[was  taken  on.the  gofpels,  an3  bir  re!r6^  :  their  drefs, 
'their  crown,  arid  tikir  Twotd,,>Vefet^trf^  They 

themfelves  were  conCdered,  iTrcbrrfcqucnce  of  fheir 
,6ffice,  as  Servants  of*  the  chtifch';  afhd  enjoyed  the 
Vrivilcges  of  IHq  (Clerical  ordcf.'^All'tlitfftftivitiesof  the 
ilate'wcrc  more  or  l^fs  ctJnneftedivith  mafles  and' 
jeligibn.  The  firfl:  fword  given  to  the  bachelor  knight 
was  confccrated^  upon  The  attar;;  ^a^tl■when  knight- 
hood'm  time  arrivtd  at' the  f6icmriitics  of  an  order, 
one  third  of  thefe  confifted  in  teligious  ccretfionies. 
piety,  took,  it's  place  .in 'the  '6rd\ir  with  love  and 
lidiioiir:".  for'it  was^the'  profeflfel  objetfl  of  all  the 


I  f 


*  *  Leibnite  has  toueKcd  upon  'tliU  ootibn  ia  many  of  bis 
writings^  and  occiifionally  admitted  it  in  his  hiftorical  fyftem. 
Puettcr's  Gefchichu  dtr  Entmjicklung  dtr  Dtui/chen  Staat/vfr- 
/afung,  *  Hiilory  of  the  Develppcment  of  the  German  Con- 
liitutlon,'  gives  a  fine  clew  to  it,  which,  in  former  times,  kd 
'  every  ilatifl,  after  his '  msmier>  to  the  perogatives  or  pretea- 
fion^  of  the  gcr man  empire. 

orders 
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ordefts  of  chivalry,  to  dfaw'thefword  in  defence  of 
xditiflendom,  ashvell  as  of  inju'f^-  inhoCance  anxi 
viftiie:-  Chriftand  the  apoftles,*the  mother  of  God, 
aiid  other  faints,  had  longbeea^hepatron,s'of  chrif- 
tendbtn,  of 'al!  conditions  and  "Offices^  t)f  particutar 
companies*  of  methanics, 'churches,  abbeys,  caftles, 
and  families :  their  images  fpon  became  the^  ban- 
ners of  armies,  ftandards,  feals :  thcjir  names,  the 
-watchword,  arid  the  (hout  of  onfet:  Men  took  up, 
«their  fwords  at  the  reading  of -the  Gofpel;  and 
went  to  battle  with  a  kyrie  eleejbn  *-:  PraAices  of  this 
Rind  fo  prepared  the  way  for  war  againll  heretics, 
heathens,  and  infidels,  that  a  loud;  cry,  well  timed, 
and  accompanied  with  fpirituaLenfigns  and  pro- 
mifes,  was  fufHcient  to  kt  all  Euro|^  on  the  farti- 
cens,  albigcnfes,  flavians,  pruffiaris,  and  poles.  Nay 
the  knight  and  the  monk  could  coalefce  in  the  An- 
gular (hape  of  a  fpiritual  order  of  chivalry :  and  in 
particular  cafes  bifhops,  abbots,  and  even  popes 
tliemfelves,  exchanged  the  crofier  for-thc  fword.  - » 
The  abovementioned  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  by  the  hand  erf"  the  pope  affords  us  a 
brief  example  of  thefe  manners.  The  emperor  and 
the  empire  had  long  confidered,  how  the  f^age 
and  often  defeated  hungarians  might  be  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  Their  conv^rfion  to  chrif- 
tianity  was  the  fole  mean,  by  which  it  could  be 
cffefted :  and  this  being  accomplittied  after  confi- 
^lerable  labour,  a  king  educated  in  the  chriftian 

*  '  The  Lord  have  mercy  npon  use'  the  form  of  folemn  in« 
vocation  in  the  roDifii  liturgy.  .  T. 

religion. 
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feligiofi>  St.  St€$>bf Qy  pu«r(uj|9g  bi^Bffdf  the  Wjock  of 
converfioii»  an  apoftolical  crowns  fNrpb^bly  an  vn^ 
rian  robbery,  wa^  fcot  him;  ^  ifffjeored,  tpo^  the 
holy  lance,  or  huti^rian  b^t^-f  ^e^  a^d  St.  Ste^ 
phen*s  fword,  to  prot^  atv}!  ^X:$e|i4  Ui^  church 
totvard  all  quarters  of  the  Globe;  and,,  at  the  faaae 
time,  the  imperial  ball,  the  cpifc^pfd  glove,  ud 
the  crofier.  He  was  appointed  the  pope's  l^ate; 
and  delayed  not,  to  found  a  canonry  at  Rpme,  a 
convent  at  Conftantinople,  and  hofpitals,  hoilelrie^ 
and  religious  houfes,  at  Ravenna  and  Jerusalem  i 
to  turn  the  road  of  the  pilgrims  through  his  coun- 
try; to  invite  priefts,  bifliqps,  and  monks,  from 
Greece,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Auflria,  and 
Venice :  to  ercft  the  archbifhcpric  of  Gran,  with 
a  number  of  biihoprics,  and  convents;  and  to 
make  of  the  biQiqps,  who  were  not  exempt  from 
the  duties  of  the  field,  one  of  the  eilates  of  his  king- 
dom. He  promulgated  a  code,  the  fpiritual  part 
of  which  was  borrowed  from  capitularies  of  the 
weft,  i)articularly  thoTe  of  tlie  Franks,  zf^  ecde- 
£aftical  decrees  of  Mentz;  and  left  it  to  bis  fuc- 
cefibrs,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  chriy^ian 
Idngdom.  This  was  the  fpirit  pf  the  times:  the 
whole  confkitution  of  Hui^ry,  the  relations  and 
condition  of  it's  inhabitants  were  built  upon  it : 
and  it  was  the  fame  in  Poland,  in  Naples  ai^d  Sicily, 
in  Denmark,  and  m  Sweden,  with  fome  trifling 
variations,  according  to  the  circumiUnces  of  time 
and  place.  All  floated  on  the  ocean  of  the  church ; 
the  epifcopal  power  formed  the  flarboard  fide  of  the 
veflel;  the  feudal  fyilem,  the  larboard ;  the  kin^ 

.or 
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or  t))e  empeix^r,  ferved  as  a  fail ; '  and  the  pope 
ftood  at  the  hekn. 

2.  In  all  kingdoms  the  admmjtraiion  cf  jufiice 
was  arch-catholic.    The  cuftoms  and  ftatutes  of 
the  people  mud  bend  before  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  ecclefiaftical  councih:  nay,  before  the 
ronlan  jurifprudence  prevailed,  the  canon  law  wa& 
introduced.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  maAy  rude 
alperities'  of  the  people  were  thus  rubbed  off:  for 
even  when  Religion  ftooped  to  confecmte  the  trial 
by  combat,  or  exchange  it  for  the  ordeal,  Ihe  laid 
thefc  under  (bme  reftraint,'  and  a&^leaft  reduced 
fuperftition  within. lefs  pernicious  limits*.     Ab- 
bots and  bifhops  were,  the  arbitrators  of  peace  and 
miniftcrs  of  divine  juftice  upon  Earth :  ecclefiaftics, 
for  the,  moft  part,  were  the  clerks  of  courts  of  juf- 
tice, the  makers  of  laws,  ordinances^  and  capitula- 
ries, and  often  ambaffadors  on  the  moft  important 
occaiions.     The  judicial  authority,  which  they  en- 
joyed among  the  heathen  of  the  north,  was  re- 
tained among  the  chriftians ;  till,  at  a  late  period, 
they  were  thruft  out  of  their  (eats  by  the  doAors 
of  law.      Monks  and  confeffors  were  often  the 
oracles  of  princes;  and  in  the  vile  affair  of  the  croi- 
fades,  St.  Bernard  was  the  oracle  of  Europe. 

3.  The  little  ph)ific  of  the  middle  ages,  except 

*  No  one»  to  my  knowledge,  has  Ihown  the  good  efFedls  of 
the  eccleitaftical  domination  in  tranqaillizing  the  then  tor- 
balent  Worl4y  and  promoting  the  cuUiv^ition  of  the  land,  in 
a  more  inftruAive  and  philofophical  manner,  than  John  Muel* 
ler,  in  his  Scbweizergefchicbtef  *  Hiflory  of  Switzerland.'  This 
fide  is  not  to  be  overlookedj  though  it  is  but  one  fide. 

what 
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vrhat  was  pradifed  by  tbe  ar^bs  ^nd  jews,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy;  whence^  as  among  the 
northern  pagans,  it  was  ^  tiffuc  of  fuperftition. 
The.  devil  and  the  crofs,  ♦  relics  and  fet  forms  of 
wqrds^  ad:ed  the  mod  cofifpicuous  parts  in  it;  for 
the  true  knowledge  of  naUire,  a.fevf  traditions  ex- 
cepted, bad  vanifhed  froni  Europe.  Hence  Co  many 
difeafes,  that  with  infeAious  rage  traverfed  ^hde 
countries,  under  the  appellations  of  the  Icprofy, 
the  plague,  the  black  death,  St.  Vitus*s  dance ;  no 
one  refilled  their  progrcfs,  for  no  one  was  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  knew  their  proper  remecjies. 
Uncle^nlinefs  in  drefs,  the  want  of  4inen,  confined 
habitations,  and  even  the  imagination  clouded  by 
fupcrftition,  could  not  fail  to  promote  them.  It 
would  have  been  a  truly  guardian  office,  if  all  Europe 
had  combined,  under  the  direftion  of  the  emperor, 
the  pope,  and  the  church,  agajnft  the  influx  of  fuch 
pefts,  as  real  works  of  the  devil,  and  left  neither 

'fmaU-pox,  plague,  n6r  Icprofy,  in* their  land  :  but 
they  were  permitted  to  enter,  rage,  and  deftroy,  till 

» the  poifon.  exhaufted  itfelf.  To  the  church,,  how- 
ever, we  are  indebted  for  the  few  inftitutions  formed 
to  counteraft  them :  that  was  done  as  a  work  of 
compaflion,  which  men  yet  wanted  fkill  to  perform 
as  a  work  of  art  *J     ,     . 

♦  The  hiftorie^  of  the  fmall-pox,  plague,  Icprofy,  &c.,  arc 
known  from  the  writings  of  many  flcilful  phyfician^  ;  who  have 
likcwifc  propofed  means  ^for  eradicating  thcfe  evils,  and  in 
fome  degree  accompliflied  their  purpofe.  Good  accounts  of 
the  art  of  phyfic,  and  the  medical  eftabliflimcnts,  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  remarks,  may  be  found  in  Moehfen*s  Ge/cbiebtg 
Vlrr  Wiffenfchafitn  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg^  *  Hiftory  of  Sciences 
in  the  Marche  of  Brandenburg/ 

4.  The 
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4.  The  fciences  were  not  fo  properly  in  the  ftate, 
as  in  the  church.  Whit  the  church  thought  fit  was 
written  and  taught :  all  ifllied  from  the  fchools  of 
monks :  accordingly  the  monkilli  manner  of  thbk- 
ing  prevailed  in  the  few  UteriSty  produftions,  that 

•  then  appeared.     Even  hiftory  was  written  for  the 
church,  not  for  the  ftate,  for  very  few-except  monks 
Head;  and  hence  the  beft  authors  of  the  middle 
ages  fmack  of  the  cloifter.    Legends  and  romances, 
to  which  the  invention  was  then  confined;  paced 
round  in  a  narrow  circle:  for  few  writings  of  the 
ancients  had  any  circulation,  fo  that  few  ideas  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  compared,  and  the  im,agcs 
chriftianity  then  afforded  were  foon  exhaufted*    Be- 
fides,  this  allowed  no  poetical  mythology :  3  few 
circumftances  from  the  ancient  hiftory,  or  fables,  of 
Rome  and  Troy,  interfperfed  with  the  occurrences 
of  more  recent  times,  formed  all  the  rude  fcenes  of 
the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  And  as  foon  as  thefc 
began  to  be  diffufed  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
fpiritual  fubjedts  were  brought  forward,  with  a  fin^ 
gtilar  intermixture  of  heroic  fables,  and  talcs  of 
chivalry.     On  the  whole,  neither  popes  nor  empe- 
rors *  gave  themfelves  any  concern  about  liteAture, 
confidered  as  a  mean  of  diffufing  knowledge;  the 
fcience  of  jurifprudence  alone  excepted,  whifch  was 
iodifpenfable,  to  iupport  the  pretenfions  of  both. 
A  pope  like  Gerbert,  who  loved  the  fciences  as  a 

man  of  learning,  was  a  phenix  indeed  :  the  Ihip  of 

«  • 

•  The  particular  exceptions  to  this  melancholy  truth  willj 
be  noticed  in  the  fpllo^^ing  book«    Here  the  fnbje^l  is  irierely 
the  fpirit  of  the  tii&ei. 

the 
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the  church  was  ball^fted  with  the  fciences  of  the 
convent. 

5.  In  like  manner,  of  the  arts  thofe  only  were 
cheriftied,  without  which  neither  churches,  nor 
caftles,  nor  towers,  could  exift.  Gothic  architec- 
ture, as  rt  b  called,  fo  thoroughly  accorded  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  times,  the  religion  and  way  of  life,  the 
wants  and  climate,  of  it's  contemporaries ;  that  it 
faihioned  itfelf  as  individually  and  feafonably,  as 
monkery  or  knighthood,  or  as  the  hierarchy  and 
feudal  fyftem.  Among  the  inferiour  arts  fuch  main- 
tained and .  improved  themfel ves,  as  were  employed 
in  adorning  the  arms  of  the  knight,  and  in  the  de- 
corations and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  ca(Ue, 
or  the  convent :  their  produftions  w^ere  fculpture 
and  mofaic,  painted  windows  and  illuminatcfd  books, 
reprelentations  of  faints,  tapeftry,  flirines  for  relics, 
pixes,  chalices,  and  goblets.  From  thefe,  not  ex- 
eluding  church  mufic,  or  the  hup^fman's  horn,  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe  commenced :  how 
different  from  what  was  once  in  Greece  *  ! 

6.  Th^  trade  and  commerce  of  Europe,  too,  re- 
ceived their  broad  and  deejay  indented  outline  from 
the  all-graipiog  eccleliaftical  and  feudal  fyftems. 
The  nobleft  tutelary  offices  of  emperors  and  kings 
were  unquellionably  their  delivering  towns  from 
plundering  violence,  and  artifls  and  tradefmen  from 

*  A  biftory  of  the  arts  in  the  middle  ages*  particularly  of 
gothic  architedure  as  it  is  called,  in  their  diiFerent  periods, 
woald  be  a  work  well  deferring  perufal :  a  feleflion  of  foch 
cflays  as  deferye  general  notice,  from  the  works  of  the  ^.ritifli 
Antiquary  Society,  would  fe^-ve  as  a  prelioUDSury  tp  U» 

the 
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the  yoke  of  vaflahge ;  ^their  proteftii^  and  pcxv 
xnotiog  the  free  exercife  of  induftry  and  commcicey ' 
by  jufVice,  exeitiption  from  impofts,  peace2d>le  £urs, 
and  fecure  roiyds;  their  endeavouring  to  annihibtie 
the  barbarian  right  of  wreck,  and  to  exonerate  t^e 
ufefiil  inhabitants  of  the  'town  and  .ccmntry  from 
other  oppreffive  burdens:  to  all  which  the  chnrcb 
very  honotirabiy  contributed  *.  The  bold  idea  of 
Frederic  II,  however^  to  aboiifli  aU  guilds  and  con^ 
fraternities  in  his  towns^  went  fer  beyond  his  ^»^ 
like  many  others  of  his  adive  mind.  Corporate 
bodies  were  ftill  neceflary^  in  which^  as  in  the  6f(* 
tema  of  chivalry  iand  monachifm,  all  fhould  be  9Sk* 
fwef^bl^  for  each,  and,  even  in  the  mofb  trifling 
occupations,  t&e  learner  (hould  rife  by  degrees;  as 
the  monk  or  the  foldier  rofe  in  hil  order.  In  both^ 
every  higher  ftep  was  accompanied  with  fimilar  ibf^ 
tivities ;  and  the  fpirit  of  ginkls  and  aflbciations  was  ^ 
«3ttended  even  to.  commerce.  It's  greateft  cond3i^ 
nation,  the  hanfe  it&lf,  zt(&  from  fraternities  of 
merchants,  who  firft  travelled «bout  like  pilgrims: 
danger  and  necefiity  by  (ea  and  land  extended  the 
union  higher  and  farther,  till  at  length,  under  the 

'  ^  FUhcr's  VHSoirf  of  the  Trade  of  Germftny  lias  already 
been  quoted  as  a  coUedion  of  important  inquiries :  from  i^ 
and  other  pablioationt  of  modem  days*  might  be  colledled  ma- 
terials for  a  General  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  verjr 
dii&rent  from  that  vhich  waspoUiihed  at  Breflaw  in  1754^.  or 
from  what  was  in  Anderfon's  power  to  give  in  his  valnable 
Hiilory  of  Coanaerce,  A  hiftory  of  the  arts,  niaaiiMtvreSy 
gniUf,  towns, and mnaicipd  hws^  of  the  middle  Jigesi isHke- 
a  defiraUe  work, 

protection 


pfote&ion  of  euiopcan  chrtftcndbm,  fuch  a  wide- 
fpread  commercial  republic  arofe,  as  the  Wbrki  had 
otherwife  never,  fcen.  Afterwards  the  univerfities 
were  fimilar  ;guilds  i  gothic  inftittitions,  fuch  as 
neither  greeks,  romans,  nor:  afiatics,  eyer  kncwj 
but^^as  inflitutions  of  monachifm  and  chivahy,  in- 
difped&ble  to  the  times,  and'  beneficial  to.futuie 
ages  by-  the  prefervation  of  the  fciences.  In  the 
middle  ages,  too,!  a  p3iticu\2tx  pimicipa/  Jaiv  arofe; 
very  different  fron»  that  of  the  .romans,  but  ereftcd 
on  the  b'afis  of  liberty  add  fecurity,  according  to  ger- 
.fliBn  principles, :  aiKi  pnoduftiye  of  induflry,  arts, 
and  fubiiilence,  on  every  favourable  foil.  It  bean 
marks  of  it^s  origin  amid  thc^preffurc  of  princes, 
nobles,  and  ecdiaQaftics ;  yet  operated  powerfully 
on  the  civilizatiohibf  Europe..  In  Ihort  whatever 
could .  ari&  iinddcc^ihe  .comptefied  arch  oT  the  hier- 
archy, feudal:  fylhsm^  and  tutelary  fupdrintendaace, 
has  arifen :  the  ^firtn  edifice  of  .gothic  axchiteflure 
&cms  to  want  but  one  thing;!  light.  Let  w:  fee 
imwhat  fingular  way!  it.  acquired  I  th&    - 


\ 
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C.H  A  P  T  E  R.    IV- 

Kingihms  of  the  Arabs, 

The  arabian  peniiifula  is  one  of^  the  moft  diftin- 
guiihed  regions  i>i  the  Earth,  apparently  intended  by 
Nature  herfelf,.  to  ftamp  a  peculiar  charafter-  on 
it's  nation.     The  great  def€;rt  between  Syria  aitd 

Egypt, 
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lEgypt,  exteridirig  fh>m  Aleppo  to  the  Euphrates, 
iEdfordedj  like  a  foutbern  Tatary,  ample  room  fortKc 
predatory  ahd  paftorad  life/  and  has  been  poflefled 
by  tribes  of  wandering  akbs  from  the  rimoteft  pe- 
riods. Thfe  mode  of  life  of  thefe  people,  to  whom 
a  town  appeared  a  prifon ;  their  pride  of  an  ancieat 
'  indigenous  origin;  of  their  god,  their  rich  and  poetic 
language^  their  noble  hories;  their  fword  and  bow, . 
with  every  thing  elfe  which  they  fancied  facred  to 
themfelves;  feem  to  hare  prepared  the  arabs  for 
a  patt,  which  in  due  time  they  performed  in  three 
quarters  of  the  Globe,  in  a  manner  very  different  - 
from  the  tatars  of  the  north* 

Even  in  the  age  of  ignorance,  as  they  caH  tliefr  . 
ancient  hiftory,  they  extended  themfelves  beyond 
their  peninfula :  in  Irak  and  Syria  they  had  founded 
fmall  kingdortis  j  fome  of  their  tribes  dwelt  in  Egypt  \ 
K\it  abyflinians  were  defended  from  them  ;•  the  whole 
of  the  african  defei't  appeared  to  be  their  inheri-. 
tancek  Their  peninfula  was  feparated  from  the  great 
body  of  AJBa  by  the  defert,  which  protefted  them 
againft  the  frequent  expeditions  of  it's  conquerors ; 
they  remained  free,  and  proud  of  their  defcent,  of 
the  nobility  of  their  families,  of  their  uncbnquered 
valour,  and'  their  uncohtaminated  languisige.  With 
this  they  were  the  centre  of  the  fouthem  and  eaftem 
trade ;  and  confequently  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  nations,  that  carried  on 
this  trade,  in  which,  from  the  happy  fituation  of 
their  country,  they  xould  not  avoid  taking  part. 
Thus  at  an  early  period  an  intelleftual  culture  arofe 
here,  which  the  Altai  or  Ural  could  never  have 
produced  :  the  ara^ian  language  formed  itfelf  to 
Vol.  II,  Mm  an 
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an  ingenuity  in  figurative  eloquence  and  prudential 
apophthegpiSy  long  before  they,  by  whom  it  was 
fpokeny^knew  how  to  commit  them  to  writing.  Off 
their  Sinai  the  hebrews  received  their  law,  and 
among  them  they  almoft  always  dwelt*  When  chrif- 
tians  arofe,  and  perfecuted  each'  otber^  chriiliaQ 
fcdts  alfo  repaired  to  .them.  Could  it  beotherwifc, 
then,  that  from  the  mixture  of  jewifb,  chriftian,  and 
native  ideas,  among  fuch  a  people,  with  fuch  a  lan^ 
goage,  a  new  flower  in  due  tinie  Ihomid  appear? 
and  when  it  appeared,  could  it  fail,  from  this  point 
between  three  quarters  of  the  Globe,  to  obta'm  the 
moft  extenfive  fpread  from  commerce,  wars,  foreign 
Expeditions,  and  books  ?  Thus  the  odoriferous  ftirub 
of  arabian  fame,  ii^ringing  from  fuch  an  arid  foil, 
is  a  \cry  natural  phenomenon,  the  moment  a  man 
arofe,  who  knew  how  to  rear  it  into  blolTom* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fcventh  century  this  Hian 
did  arife ;  a  lingular  compound  of  whatever  the  na- 
tion, tribe,  time,  and  country,  could  produce  5  mer- 
chant, prophet,  orator,  poet,  hero,  and  legiflator^ 
all  after  the  arabian  manner.  Mohammed  ^  was 
born  of  the  noblcft  tribe  in  Arabia,  the  guardiaj> 
of  the  pureil  diale6k,  and  of  the  Caaba»  the  ancient 
fanctuary  of  the  nation  j  a  boy  of  confidcrable 
beauty,  not  rich,  but  educated  in  the  family  of  a 
man  of  confequence*  Already  in  his  youth  he  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  replacing  ti^e  facred  black 

•  Not  to  mention  Sak's  Introduftion  to  the  Koran,  Gag- 

u'cr^s  Wft  of  Mohammed",  and  other  writers^  ^ho  have  re- 

jcarred  .to   arabian   docuinencs,    Breqoigni,  in  his  Eflay  <m 

MohamiJMdjr  ^vhich  is  fepamtefy  tranflated  into  germajij  has 

^ivefl  fome  excellei:t  cbfervauons  oa  his  fituation  and  miflloD. 

ftone 
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ftone  in  it's  former  fituatiop,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
whole  people :  circumftances  brought  him  early  ac-  * 
quaintedj  on  his  commercial  journeys,  with  other 
nations  and  religions,  and  led  him  to  the  acquiii*' 
tiori  of  confiderable  property.  The  praifes  beftowed 
on  him  as  an  extraordinary  youth,  the  dignity  of 
Ilia  tribe- and  faniily,  and  his  early  employment  in 
the  affair  of  the  Caaba,  no  doubt  operated  power- 
fully on  his  mind  9  the  impreffion  he  had  received 
of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  united  with  thefe ;  be- 
fore him  flood  mount  Sinai  decorated  with  a  hun- 
'  dred  tales  from  ancient  hiftory ;  the  belief  in  divine 
infpirat  ions 'and  mifiions  was  common  to  all  thefe 
religions,  natural  to  the  national  way  of  thinking, 
and  flattering  to  his  own  charadter:  all  thele  pro- 
bably aAed  fo  deeply  on  his  mind,  in  the  fifteen 
years  during  which  he  led  a  life  of  contemplation, 
that  he  believed  himfelf^  the  koreifh,  himfelf  the 
diflinguifhed  man,  chofen  to  reflore  the  doftrines 
and  duties  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and.  to 
reveal  himfelf  as  a  fervant  of  God.  Not  the  dream 
of  his  celeflial  journey  alone,  but  his*  life,  arid  the 
Koran  itfelf,  evince  the  fervour  of  his  imagination," 
and  that  no  artfully  concerted  deception  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  perfuafion  of  his  prophetic  call.  Mo- 
hammed came  forward  on  tlie  flage,  not  in  the 
ebullition  of  youthful  blood,  but  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  agej  firft.as  the  prophet  of  his  houfe, 
who  revealed  himfelf  only  to  few,  and'  gained  fcarce- 
ly  fix  followers  in  three  ye^s :  and  when,  at  thd 
celebrated  feafl  of  Ali,  he  had  announced  his  mif- 
fieri  to  forty  perfons  of  his  tribe,  he  thenceforward 

Mm  2  cxpofed 
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expofed-  himfelf  freely  to  every  thing  ^  prophet  Ya& 
to  expe<3:  from  the  oppolition  of  the  incr^udous. 
His  foUowers  juftly  compute  their  time  from  the 
year  of  his  fli^t  to  Yatrei  (Medina):  in  Mecot 
bis  undertaking  would  have  mifearried,  if  his  life 
haci  ipt  been  loft*  Thus,  if  deteftatlon  of  the 
barbarous  idolatry^  which  he  faw  praftifed  Mff  his 
tribe,*  and  imagined  he  perceived  in  chriflianity  -, 
with  an  ardcixt  zeal  for  the  doftrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  and  a  mode  of  fcrving  hhaby  purrty,  devotion, 
j^nd  beneficeoce ;•  appear  to  have  been  thegrotinds 
of  his  prophetic  'miffion  ^  corrupted  traditions  cf 
ehriftians  and  jews,  the  poetical  way  of  thinking  of 
his  nation,  the  dialedt  of  bis  tribe,  and  his  perfbnal 
Kdents,  may  be  conifidered  as  the  wings,  tha^  bore 
him  above  and  out  of  himfelfj  His  ICoran,  that 
wonderful  mixture  of  pcfctry^  eloquence,  ignorance, 
lagacity,  and  arrogance,  is  a  mirror  of  his  niAnd; 
dilplayii;^  his  talents  and  defe&s,  his^  (anhs  and 
prdpenfities,  the  felf-deception  and  neccflary  pre- 
teset  with  which  he  impofed*  upon  himfelf  and 
othen,  much  more  perfpicuoufly,  than  any  other 
Koran. of  any  prophet.  He  delivered  it  in  (epaiate 
fragments,  as  they  ,were  called  for  by  occafional  cir- 
cumftances,  or  when  his  mind  was  rapt  by^coo- 
templation,  without  thinking  of  a  written  iyftem': 
it  confifted  of  the  ebulIUioas  of  his  imagination, 
or  prophetic  difcourfcs  of  ccnfure  and  exhortation, 
at  which  at  othet  times  he  himfelf , was  aftonifhed, 
as  fomethjng  above  his  powers,  as<  a  divine  gift  en- 
trufted  to  his  charge.  Hence,  lik&  all  men  of 
ilrong.  minds  under  the  influence  of  felf-dcccption, 

lie 
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he  required  faith,  which  at  length  he  contrived  to 
extort  eVen  from  his  bittereft  enemies.  Scarcely 
was  he  lord"  of  Arabia,  -vj'hen  he  fent  his  apoftles  to 
zA  the  fieighbouring  kingdoms,  Perfia,  Ethiopia* 
Yemen,  nay  to  the -greek  emperor  himfelf;  confider- 
ing  his  do(ftrifies,  local  as  they  were,  as  the  religion 
of  all  nations.  The  ftern  expreffioos  -that  fell  from 
him,  when  his  ambafladors  retm-ned^  and  brought 
him  the  refofals  of  the  kings ;  together  wiifc  the 
celebrated  paflage  of  the  Korari,  in  riie  chi^pter  of 
the  Declaration  of  Immunity  *  5  affprded  his  fiac- 
ceflbrs  fufficient  grounds,  to  purfue  the  converfioa 
of  nations,  from  which  the  prophet  was  prevented 
by  his  early  death.  To  this,  al^,  chriftianity  taught 
him  the  way ;  chriftianity,  the  firft  of  all  refigions,* 
that  impofed  it's  belief  upon  foreign  nations,  as  the 
neceflary  condition  of  falyatioa:  the  arab,  liowr 
ever,  converted  not  "by  means  of  women,  monks, 
and  underhand  praAices,  but  in  a  manner  fuited  t^ 
an  inhabitant  of  the  wildernefs,  with  fword  in 
band,  and  the  authoritative  d^ma^,  *  belief,  or 
tribute  !* 

After  Mohammed^s  death,  war  fpread  itfelf  over 
Babylon,  Syria,  Perfia,  and  Egypt,  like  the  burning 
wind  of  the  defert.  The  arabs  went  to  battle,  as 
to  the  fervice  of  God,  armed  with  texts  of  the  Kot- 

*  <  Fight  agatnJI  tkem  y/ko  believe  not  in  God,  nor  in 
itkt  laft  day,  who  forbid  not  tha^  yrhjich  God,  and  his  ^po^Ue^ 
Jiave  forbidden,  and  who  profe^  not  ^he  true  religiop^  of  thofp 
unto  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  delivered^  antjl  they  p^y 
tribute  by  right  of  fubjedlion,  zBd  they  bj8  rjpdj^ced  low/ 
f^oran  [Sale's  verfion,  chap.  IX.] 
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ran,  and  the  hopes  of  Paradife.  At  the  fame  time 
they  wanted  not  perfonal  virtue :  for  as  the  firft 
khalifs  of  the  houfe  of  Mohammed  u'ere  juft,  tern* 
perate,  and  excellent  men,  their  blind  zeal  ex- 
cepted; fo  their  armies  were  led  by.  valiant  and 
s^ble  generals,  as  Khaled,  Amru,  Abu-Obeidah, 
and  many  others.  They  found  the  empires  of  the 
perfians  and  greeks  fo  badly  conftituted,  the  chril- 
tian  feds  fo  inveterate  in  their  hatred  to  each 
other,  perfidyi  voluptuoufnefs,  felfiftinefs,  trcachcr}', 
pride,  vanity,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion,  fo  univafally 
prevalent,  that  in  the  dreadful  hiftory  of  thefe  wars 
we  feem  to  read  a  fable  of  a  troop  of  lions  breaking 
into  th^  folds  of  Iheep  and  goats,  into  farms  abound- 
ing with  fat  oxen,  gaudy  peacocks,  end  helpiefs 
lambs.  Thefe  degenerate  people  were  for  the. moil 
part  a  contemptible  r^e,  deferving  to  iride  upon 
^ifes,  as  incapable  of  ^^anagrng  the  generpus  -fteed, 
and  unworthy  the  crofs  upon  their  ch^ircbcs,  which 
they  were  unable  to  defend.  What  pomp  of  pa- 
triarchs, priefts,  and  monks,  in  thefe  rich  and  cx- 
tenfive  regions,  was  now  laid  at  once  in  the  duft ! 

With  this  was  funk  in  a  moment,^ as  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  remains  of  that  ancieqt  grecian  cultiva-^ 
tion  and  roman  grandeur,  which  chriftianity  was  in- 
capable of  demolifliing.  -  The  moft  ancient  cities 
of  the  World,  and  with  them  innumerable  treafurcs, 
fell  into  the^hands  of  valiant  robbers,  who  at  firft 
fcarcely  knew  the  worth  of  gold.  Above  all  we  have 
to  lament  the  fate,  that  befel  the  remains  of  fcience. 
Jolin  the  Grammarian  begged  the  library  of  Alex- 
miiiria  (what  would  the  fool  have  done  with  the 
*  prefent?;, 
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prefent?),  bfi  which  the  conqueror,  Amru,  had  ne- 
ver once,  thought.  Thcppdtion  was  referred  to  the 
khalif  Omar,  whe  ^nfwercd  it -by  ;that  celebrated 
ai^ument,  which  deferves  for  ever  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  khaliPs  fyllogifm  *  ;  and  the  books  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  Above  a  thou-Tand  warm 
baths  were  'heated  wLtli  <hem  <onftantly  for  fix 
months ;  and  thus  the  moft  precious  thoughts^,  the 
moft  indifpenfable  records,  the  moft  elaborate  fyf-  * 
terns  in  the  World,  with  every  thing  that  depended 
upon  them  for  ages  to  come,  was  at  once  loft 
through  the  fooMfli  requeft  of  a  grammarian,  and 
the  pious  fimpHcity  of  a  klialif.  Gladly  woulcj  the 
^rabs  have  recovered  thi^  treafiare,  when  a  century 
afterwards  they  were  fenfible  of  it*s  value. 

Almoft  immediately  after  tiie  death  of  Moham- 
med dilienfions  arofe,  which,  on  the  deceafe  of  Of- 
inan,  the  third  khalif,  might  fooh  have  <;hecked  the 
.conquefts  of  the  arabs,  if  the  valiant,  honeft,  long 
oppreffed  All,  and  bis  fon  Haffdn,  had  not  efta- 
foliftied  the  houfe  of  the  Ommiades.  In  the  per- 
fon  of  Mo2f>viyah  this  now  feated  itfelf  in  the  high 
prieft^s  chair,  of  which  it  maintained  the  hereditary 
poBeffion  for  ninety  years.  Damafcus  was  661 
made  the  feat  of  the  khalifs :  the  arabs  foon  to 
jDecame  a  maritime  power:  and,  under  an  75^* 
hereditary.government,  fplendour  aflumed  the  place 

•  '  What  b  contained  in  the  books,  of  which  thou  fpeaked, 
either  agrees  with  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  God,  the 
Koran,  or  it  is  contradidory  to  it.  If  it  agree  with  it,  the 
Koran  is  fulficient  v/ithout  it;  if  it  be  contradiftory  to  it,  it  is 
fit  chat  the  books  ihould  b6  deftroycd.* 

M  m  4  .   of 
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of  the  former  fimplicity  of  the  court.  In  Syria,  Me- 
fopotamia,  ^(ia  Minor,  and  Africa,  indeed^  the 
work  of  conquefl  fliU  went  on :  Conftantinople  was 
tnoT^  than  once  befieged,  but  in  vain:  i^der  Al 
Waled,  Tyrkeflar^  was  takpn,  and  ap  inrofu|  made 
even  into  India :  Tank  and  Mufa  conquered  Spaii) 
with  e^traoridinary  fuccefs  -,  ^n4  the  latter  conceived 
the  yaft  projeA  of  foriping,  by  the  additioii  of 
France,  Gcnpany,  Hungary,  and  all  the  country 
even  l^eyond  Coiiftantinople,  a  more  pxt^nfiye  em- 
pire, than  the  romans  had  accumulated  in  the 
courfe  of  f^veral  centuries.  Bvjt  hojv  completely  was 
this  projcft  frpftrated !  AH  tbp  incuffion$  of  the 
Itrabs  iptp  France  mifcarriefl :  in  Spaip  itfelf  they 
loft  provincp  after  provjncc  by  incpflfant  revolts; 
Confiantinopl;  was  not  yet  ripe  for  conqueft ;  and, 
pven  ynd^r  fpme  of  the  Ommiade^,  ^ur)cifli  tribes^ 
jrfterwards  deftined  fo  becope  the  conquerors  of 
the  arabs  tbemfelves,  b^an  to  try  iheirftrength  in 
^32  the  field.  On  the  >yhqle,  the  firft  pverwh^dm- 
to  ing  flood  of  their  military  fuccefs  fqbfided 
^i*  wi(h  th<;  thirty  year?  of  their  early  e^thu^ 
iiafm,  when  the  houfe  qf  Mohammed  fat  on  the 
throne :  under  (he  hpred jtj^ry  Ommiades,  their  con- 
qucfks  proceeded,  amid  varioqs  interna!  diff^fions, 
with  4p\yer  and  often  interrupted  fteps. 

The  ^oufe  of  the  Abaflides  followed,  who  re- 
moved  their  reiidence  from  Damafcus,  and  whoi<^ 
fecond  khalif,  Al-Manfur,  built  B^dad,  as  the  (eat 
of  government,  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 
The  coytt  of  the  khalife  now  attained  the  fummit 
of  it's  fplendour;  and  jt  W9S  alfo  yifitcd  by  tlic 
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arts  and  fciences,  in  reg^  to  which  the  name^  of 
Al-Rafchid  apcl  Al-Macnoun  will  tv^x  ]be  celebrated, 
Uader  this  nure,  however,  lefs  lyjis  done  toward 
foreign  conqueft^  th^n  for  the  coafervation  of  the 
monarchy  itfelf.  Already  under  iV^*Manfiir«  the 
lipCQnd  pf  this  fan>ily,  Abdei^hgaan,  the  fijpplante^ 
heir  pf  the  Ommiades,  founded  %  feparate^  ^cc 
)n()ependent  kh^jfate  in  Spain,  which  con-  to 
tinued  aln^oft  three  hundrejd  years,  and  Wfis  1 023. 
jUterwards  dividc4  into  ten  kingdoms,  which  wer^ 
for  fome  time  fliared  apipqg  different  arabian  famir 
lies,  but  never  reunitied  to  the  ^h^lifate  of  Bagdad^ 
On  the  weftern  coaft  of  African  Barbary  (Mo-  788. 
greb)  the  Ediifiat^s,  ^  branph  of  the  family  789. 
pf  Ally  tore  o|r  a  kingdom,  where  they  laid  the 
foundations  pf  the  city  of  Fez.  In  the  reign  of 
Haroun  AlrRafchid,  his  viceroy  at  Kairwan  (Cy- 
rene)  in  Africa  mad^  himfelf  independent.  The 
fon  of  this  viceroy  conquered  Sicily.  His  800. 
fucpe^ors,  the  Aglabitcs,  repaove<}  their  refi-  894. 
dcnce  to  Tunis,  where  they  conftrufted  the  great 
Aquedud  f  and  their  kingdom  endured  above  goo. 
3  hundred  years.  Jn  Egypt  the  attenipts  of  to 
the  viceroys  to  render  th^mfelves  indcperid-  9^8? 
ent  were  at  firft  attended  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till 
the  femily  of  the  Fatimites  fwallowed  up  thofe  qf 
the  Edrifiates  -and  Aglabites,  and  founded^  a  third 
kbalifate,  extending  from  Fez  to  Aiia,  and  includ- 
ing Tunis,  Sicily,  and  Egypt, 

.  Thus  there  were  now  threp  khalifates,  at  Bag- 
dad, Cairo,  and  Cordova.  However,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Fatimites  alfo  fell  to  ruin :  cufds  and 

t^irite^ 
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zeirites  divided  it  between  them;  and  the  valiant 
Saladin  (Selah-eddin),  the  grand  vifir  of  the  khalifs, 
ibpplanted  his  iriafters,  and  •  founded  the 
\  "  kingdom  of  the  curds  in  Egypt ;  which  af- 
terward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  life-guards  {fka* 
mahikei^  or  flaves),  who  were  at  length  difpoflefled 
1250     ^f  ^^  by  the  ofmans.     Thus  affairs  went  or 

to  throughoiit  all  the  provinces.  In  Africa, 
15^7*  zeirites,  morabethians,  muahedians,  aded 
their  refpeftive  parts ;  in  Arabia>  Perfia,  and  Sj'ria* 
dynaftles  of  every  nation  and  femily;  till  at  length 
the  turks  (feljuks,  cur^je,  arabecks,  turcottiansi  ma- 
jnalukcs,  &c.)  got  every  thing  into  their  bands,  and 
the.mtingals  took  Bagdad  itfelf  by  ftorm.  The 
^  fon  of  the  laft  khalif of  Bagdad  fled  to  .Egypt, 
"   '    where  the  mamalukes  left  him  his  empty 

^  ' '  title  ;  till,  on  the  cbnqueft  of  this  country 
hy  thcofmaBS,  tl>e  18th  of  tbefe  dethroned  priocei 
was  carried  iq  Conftantinople,  but  ioon  fent  back 
.   / ^  '  to*  Egypt,  there  miferably  to  clofe  the  lift 

^3-  •  pf^hefe  arabian  emperor- popes.  The  ^len*^ 
.did .  empire  of  the  arabs  was  loft  in  the  turkiOi^ 
perfian,  and  mungal ;  p$rfs  of  it  fell  under  the  do- 
minion  'of  the  ciirillians,  or  became  in^lependeDt  ^ 
and  mod  of  it's  nations  ftill  continue  to  live  amid 
perpetual  revolutions,    • 

The  caufes  both  of  the  fpecdy  decline  of  this 
•vaft -monarchy,  and  of  the  revolutions  by  which  it 
was  ihccirantly  perturbed  and  tornj  were  inherent 
in  Jt'^  nature,  arifing  from  it's  origin  and  conftitu- 
tion.  ^    ' 

I.  I'lis  'arabian  power  acoje  from  the  xnxtues  (f  ear 
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tkufiafmy  and  could  be  upheld  only  by  thefe  virtues ;  by 
valour  and  fidelity  to  the  law,  by  virtues  of  the  de- 
fert.     While  their  khalifs,  either  in  Metea,  Cufa, 
or  Medina,  adhered  to  the  rigid  mode  of  life  of 
fhcir  firft  four  great  predeceiTors,  and  poflefljbd  the 
magic  means  of  bipding  all  their  generals  and  vice- 
roys to  their  Commands  with4liisHrong  bond,  what 
power  could  injure  this  nation  ?  But  when  the  ix)t. 
feffion  of  fo  many  fine  countries  introduced,  with  a 
widely   extended   cbromerce,  wealth,  pcxHip,  and 
luxury ;  and  the  hereditary  thiTone.  of  the  fchalifs 
attained  fuch  fplendour  in  Damafcus,  and  ftill  m<^re 
in  Bagdad,  that  the  9efcription  of  it  appears  like  a 
&ble  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  -,  the 
dramar,  that  has  beei^ acfteda thoufand  times  on  the 
fkage  of  fthe: World,  was  r€f)eated':  Voluptuoufnefs 
^trodticedlEfieminacy,  and  at  length  enfeebled  Re* 
^nement  funk  beneath  the  arm  of  rude  Strength. - 
The  firft  of  the  Aba0kles  created  a  grand  vifir  5  and 
imder  hss  fucceiTors   the  authority  of  this  officer 
grew  up  to  the  tremendous  power  df»an  emir  al  ow- 
rai/etnir  of.emirs).^  and  was  defpotic  over  the  khalif 
jhimfelf.     As  mcrfl  of  thefe  vifirs  were  turks,  and 
the  life-guards  of  the  khaHf  were  compofed  of  the 
'fame  people;  the  evil,  that  wasfoon  to  overpower 
•die  whole,  body  of  the  monarchy,  was  feated  in  it's 
.  very  vitals.     The  territories  of  the  arabs  lay  along 
thofe  elevated   regions,  oh  which   thefe  Warlike 
people,  curds,  tiirks,  mungals,  berbers,  v)'ere  on  the 
watcli  like  beafts  of  prey ;  and  -as  moft  of  thfem  were 
held  unwillingly  under  the  dominion  of  the  arabs, 
they  could  not  fail  to  avenge  themfelves,  when  op- 

*  ,  pbrtunity 
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portuntty  offered.  Accordingly,  what  happened  to 
the  roman  empire  h^pened  here ;  vifirs  and  mer- 
cenaries were  converted  into  fovereigns  and  de£* 
pots, 

2.  ^hat  the  revolution  took  place  mere  ffeedily  with 
the  arabsy  than  with  tie  romans^  mufi  be  afcribtd  to  iie 
^onfiitution  of  their  monarchy.  This  was  khalific  >  that 
is  defpottc  in  the  highefl  degree,  the  characters  of 
emperor  and  pope  being  moft  intimately  combined 
in  th^  of  khalif*  The  belief  of  inevitable  deftiny, 
^nd  the  word  of  the  prophet,  which  enjoins  obe- 
dience in  the  Koran,  promoted  fubmiffion  to  the 
word  of  his  fucceflbrs,  and  of  their  viceroys  ;"and 
thus  this  fpiritual' defpotifin  pen^aded  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  empire.  But  how  eafy  was  the 
tranfitioh  from  the  execcile  of  defpotic  power  ia 
another's  name  to  that  of  arbitrary  authority  in  a 
inan*$  owHt  particularly  in  the.  remote  provinces  of 
this  extenfive  empire !  Add  to  this,  the  viceroys  were 
almoft  every  where  abfolute  lords,  the  chief  art  of 
govenimeot  of  the  khalifs  confiding  in  diftributing, 
recalling,  or  changing  them,  with  (kill.  Thus,  for 
exan^ple,  when  Mamoim  allowed  his  vati^mt  general 
Ts^er  too  much  power  in  Chorafan,  he  gave  the 
reins  ol  independence  into  his  hand ;  the  countries 
beyon4  th;  Gihon  were  detached  from  the  khali- 
fate ;  and  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  was 
open^to  thp  tiarks.  Thus  it  went, on  throughout 
iall  the  yiceroyalties,  till  the  grea.t  empire  refembfcd 
an  archipelago  of  detached  iflands,  Scarcely  conr 
iieded  by  religiof)  and  language,  and  in  a  date  of 
the  highefl  4i^uf!?^<^  withiif  and  without^    Iliis 

empire 
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empire  of  varying  illands  went  on  for  fevcn  or  eight 
hundred  years  with  frequent  change  of  boundary, 
till  mod,  though  not  all  of  them,  fell^  under  the 
power  of  the  ofmans,  The  empire  of  the  arabs  had 
no  conftitution:  a  circumftance  equally  unfortu- 
nate to  the  defpot^  and  to  his  Haves.  The  con- 
Hitution  of  mohammedan  kingdoms  oontifts  in  fub- 
miffidn  to  tlie  will  of  God,  and  of  his  vicegerent; 
ijlamifm.  ' 

3.  I'he  government  of  ike  arabian  empire  wa$  at^ 
tacked  to  one  tribe^  and  properly  only  to  one  family  of 
this  tribe y  ike  koufe  of,  Mokammed:  and  as  almofti 
from  the  beginning  the  rightful  heir,  Ali/  was  fet 
afide,  kept  out  of  tlie  khalifate  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  quickly  expelled  from  it  with  his  famify, 
the  great  fchifni  between  th^  ommiades  and  alites 
arofe ;  which  even  now  continues  with  all  the  ani- 
mofity .of  religious  rancour  between  the  turks  and 
periians,  after  the  lapfe  of  more  than  a  thoufimd 
years.  In  remote  countries  impoftors  arofe,  who 
forced  themfelves  upon,  the  ^people  as  relations  erf 
Mohammed,  )^ither  with  fword  in  hand,  or  an  ap- 
pearance of  fandtity  :  nay,  Mohammed  having 
founded  the  empire  in  the  charafter  of  a  prophet, 
fanatics  occafionally  ventured,  to  (peak  like  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Inftances  of  this  occurred 
even  in  the  prophet's  lifetime  :  but  Egypt  and. 
Africa  were  the  peculiar  theatres  of  fuch  fanatics 
and  impoitors  *. 

•  SAloetzePs  Gefahlchu  «Mr  N$rd4^ta,  « Hiftor^  of  the 
North  of  Africa  ;'  Cardoane't  G^bkbti  dew  draber^  in  Ajrii^ 
undSfwuen,  <  Hiftoiy  of  the  Arabs  ia  Alrica  tjA  Spain ;'  &c. 

^  The 
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The  religion  of  Mohammed  might  appear  to 
have  exhaufted  the  abotninations  of  fanaticifm  and 
blind  credulity,  if,  alas  !  they  had  not  reappeared  in 
other  religions  alfo :  the  defpoLiini  of  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain^  however,  has'  no  where  been  ex- 
ceeded. This  monarch  of  a  diftinft  ftate  of  mur- 
derers, pradtifcd,  o^y  born  to  the  trade,  may  fajr  to 
any  one  of  his  ful  jods :  *  go,  and  kill  :*  he  will  do 
it,  though  to  the  facrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  this 
kingdom  of  alTaffins  h^  cqntinued  for  centuries. 


CHAPTER      V. 
EffeSls  of  the  Arabian  Kingdoms^ 

9 
« 

Quick  as  the  fpread  and  divifion  of  tlic  khalifate 
were,  it  attained  with  equal  celerity  the  period  of 
it's  bloom,  for  which,  on  a  more  frigid  foil,  ten 
centuries  would  fcarcely  have  fufficed.  The  genial 
power  of  nature,  which  accelerates  the  bloflToming 
of  the  eaftern  plant,  difplays  itfelf  equally  in  the 
hiflory  of  thefe  people. 

I .  The  vajl  empire  of  arabian  commerce  had  an  ef- 
Teft  upon  the  World,  which,  proceeding  from  the 
local  fituation  and  national  charader  of  the  px^ople, 
out -lived  their  pofleflions,  and  flili  in  part  furvives. 
The  tribe  of  Koreiih,  from  which  Mohammed 
fprung,  and  indeed  the  prophet  himfelf,  were  lead- 
ers of  travelling  caravans ;  and  Mecca  the  holy  had 
long  been  the  central -point  of  an  eKtenfive  com- 
inerce  between  various  nations.    The  gulf  between 

'  Axatna 
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Arabia  and  Perfia,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea,  were  th3  fanicd  repafitories,  or 
roads  of  conveyance,  of  the  produce  of  India,  in  all 
ages :  whence  many  Indian  wares  bore  the  epithet 
of  arabian,  and  Arabia  itfelf  was  called  by  the  name 
of  India.  Tribes  of  thefe  aftive  arabs  had  early 
poffeflion  of  the'  eaftern  Ihores  of  Africa,  and  were? 
inftruments  of  the  commerce  of  India  even  in  the 
times. of  the  romans*  Accordingly,  when  all  the 
country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  Hindus,  Gaines;  and  Oxus,  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  Pyrenees,  atid  Niger,  belonged- to  thefe 
people,  whofe  colonies  extended  even  to  tl>c  land 
of  CafiVaria,  they  were  enabled,  to  become  for  a 
time  the  greateft  commercial  nation  on  the  fiice  of 
the  Globe*  Hence  Conftantinople  fuifcred,  and 
Alexandria  ihrunk  to  a  village;  while  Omar  was 
enabled  to  build  at  th^  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  the  city  of  Balfora,  which  received 
and  diftributed  all  the  merchandize  of  the  eaft. 
Under  the  Ommiadcs  Damafcus  became  the  feat 
of  government ;  an  ancient  great  emporium^  a  na- 
tural centre  of  the  caravans  in  it's  paradifiacal  fitua- 
tion,  the  zenith  of  wealth  and  induftry,  i.  In 
Africa  the  city  of  KairWln  was  buik  fo  early  ^ 
as  the  time  of  Moawiyah,  and  afterwards .  ' 
Cairo,  through  whicli  the  trade  of  the  World  ^  9* 
was  carried  on  acrofs  the  iftbmus  of  Suez  "*.  In  the 

•  Sec  Sprengel's  Gejchichte  der  Entdeckung  +,  in  every  fee- 
tion  of  which  much  is  faid  in  few  words,  and  the  Gefchichtt  da 
HandeUt  *  Hiftory  of  Commerce/  already  quoted. 

•f  I  fuppofe  his  G.  d*r  mo\cht\gHtn  geograpb'ijcben  Enrdethingen,  '  Hiftory 
of  the  moft  important  geographical  Dacbverlci**    X« 

ifiteriour 
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Inetnour  parts  of  Africa  the  arabs  had  monopolized 
'  the  gold  and  gxiln  trade,  difcovcred  the  gold.ininei 
of  Sofala,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Tortibiit,  Tel- 
mafen,  and  -Darah !  on  it's  eaftem  fhores  thejr  had 
planted  coniiderable  colohies  and  commercial  towns  ^ 
and  had  even  extended  their  fettlemehts  to  Mada- 
^(car.  When  India  was  conquered  under  Waled, 
as  far  as  Turkeftail  and  the  Ganges,  the  weftem 
World  was  coh  nested  with  the  extremities  of  the 
call.  To  China  they  had  early  traded,  partly  ih 
caravans,  partly  over  fRe  fea  to  Kanfti  (Canton). 
From  this  empire  they  imported  Brandy,  afterward 
fo  inordinately  inc^eafcd  by  the  art  of  chemiftry, 
which  they  firil  cultivated  i  while,  fortunately  for 
Europe^  it  was  fome  centuries  later  before  it  (pread 
over  this  quarter  6f  the  Worlds  with  the  pernicious 
,  tife  of  tea,  and  of  cofFec>  an  arabian  drink.  They 
alfp  brought  from  China  into  Europe  the  know- 
ledge of  porcelain,  and  probably  of  gunpowder 
Ukewife«  They  were  matters  of  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar; vifited  the  Maldivia  iflands  I  formed  fettle- 
ments  in  Malacca  i  and  taugh^  the  malays  to 
Write.  More  recently  they  plapted  colonies  and 
their  religion  in  the  Moluccas  i  io  that,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  portuguefe  in  tbefe  feas,  the  caft- 
india  trade  Was  entirely  in  tlieir  hands,  and  pur- 
(bed  by  them  to  the  eaft  and  the  foutb,  without 
any  curopcan  rival.  Even  the  great  difcoveries  of 
4he  portuguefe  by  fea,  which  changed  the  whole 
face  of  Europe,  were  led  on  by  war  with  the 
arabs,  and  the  chriflian  zeal  of  fubduing  them  in 
Africa. 

•  2.  The 
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2;  The  religion  and  language  of  the  arabs  pro-^  \ 
duced  another  important  efFed  on  many  nations  of 
three  quarters  of  the  Globe.  For  while  every 
wherej  *  throughout  their  extenfive  conquefts,  they 
preached  iflamifm  or  tributary  fubmiffion,  the  reli- . 
gion  of  Mohanimed  extended  eaftward  to  the  Gihon 
and  the  Hindus ;  weftward,  to  Fez  and  Morocco  j 
northward,  beyond  Gauc&fus  and  Imaus^  fouth- 
ward,  to  Senegal,  Caffraria,  the  two  peninfulas  of 
India,  and  the  neighbouring  archipelago;  and  ac- 
quired a  greater  number  of  followers  than  chrif-. 
tianity  itfelf.  Now  with  regard  to  the  doftrines 
taught  by  this  religion,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it. 
has  ralfed  the  heathen  converted  to  them  above 
the  grofs  idolatrous  wotftiip  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  ftars  of  Heaven,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Earth ;  and  has  rendered  them  zealous  adorers  of . 
one  God,  the  creator,  ruler,  and  judge  of  the 
World,  with  daily  devotion,  with  deeds  of  charity, 
with  cleanlinefs  of  perfon,  and  -with  reiignation  to 
his  will.  By  the  prohibition  of  wine,  it  has  fought  to 
prevent  drunkennefs  and  quarrelling;  and  by  en- 
joining abftinence  from  unclean  meats,  it  has  en- 
de^ivoured  to  promote  temperance,  and  preferve 
health.  In  like  manner  it  has  forbidden  ufury,  ava- 
ricious gambling,  and  many  fuperflitious  praftices : 
and  it  has  raifed  fev^al  nations  out  of  a  favage  or 
depraved  date  to  a  middle  degree  of  civilization,  io 
that  the  moflem,  or  muffulman,  profoundly  deipifes 
the  vulgar  herd  of  chriftians  in  their  grofs  excefles, 
and  particularly  in  the  impurity  of  their  liyes.  T^ie 

Vol.  II.  Nn  religion 
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religion  of  Mohammed  imprints  on  the  minds  of 
fnen  a  degree  of  tfanquillity,  an  uniformity  of  cha^ 
rader,  whfch^  though  fhey  tnsLf  be  as  dangerous  as 
tifefnly  are  in  fhemielvee  valuable,  alid  defervisg 
efteem:  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  polygamy  it 
allows,  the  prohibition  of  all  inquiry  tonceming  the 
Kbtan^  and  the  deipotifm  it  eftablifhes  in  fpiritual 
and  ten^orat  iCffiurs,  cannot  eaiily  avoid  being  at^ 
tended  with  pernicious  confeqisences  *. 

Be  this  religion,*  however,  what  it  may,  it  was 
propagated  in  a  language,  the  pureft  dialect  of  Ara- 
bia, the  pride  and  delight  of  the  whole  nation.  No 
Wbnder^  therefore,  that  the  other  diale£ts  weie 
thrown  by  it  into  fhade,  and  the  language  ef  the 
Kofan  became  the  vif^orious  banner  of  arabian 
fovereignty.  Such  a  common  ftandard  of  the  ond 
and  written  language  is  advantageous  to  a  widely 
extended,  flourilhing  nation*  Had  the  german. 
conquerors  of  Europe  poilefled  a  claflic  book  of 
th^ir  language^  fuch  as  the  Koran  was  to  the  aiabsy 
their  tongue  would  never  have  been  fo  overpowered 
by  the  latin,  and  fo  many  of  their  tribes  would  not 
have  been  left  in  oblivion.  But  neither  iJ^^as^ 
jRor  Ksdmon,  nor  Ottfried,  could  produce,  what 
Mohammed  gave  to  att  his  followers  in  the  Koran  , 
which  is  to  this  day  a  pledge  of  th^ir  ancient  ge- 
nume  dialed:,  by  which  they  are  led  to  the  moft 
authentic  documents  dF  their  race,  and  remain  one 

*  Good  remarks  on  thU  fabj^A  may  be  found  in  Mi** 
cliaelis's  OrinaaU/chir  BibliotJmki  <  Oriental  Bibliotiieca/ 
Vo\m  VUIy  p.  35  and  fellowin^r;.  * 
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people  throughout  the  whole  Earth.  The  language 
bf  the  arabs  i^  theit  hobleft  inheritance;  and  even 
now  it  forms  in  various  dialefts  fuch  a  bond  of  in- 
tercourfe  and  con^merce,  between  fb  many  nations 
of  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  Wdrld,  as  no  other  lan-^ 
guage  ever  equalled.  Next  to  the  greek,  perhaps, 
it  is  moft  worthy  too  of  this  general  fway :  at  leaft 
the  lingua  franca  of  thofe  countries  apj)ears  on  com- 
^parifon  with  it  but  afe  a  wretched  beggar's  cloak. 

3.  In  thiis  elegant  and  copious  language  fciences 
werc'cultivdtedi  which^  when  roufed  by  Al-Manfur, 
Harouh  Al-Rafchid*  and  Maxnoun,  fpread  from 
JBagdad^  the  feat  of  the  Abaffides,  north-eaft,  and 
ilill  more  weftward,  and  flourifhed  for  a  confider- 
able  period  throughout  the  extenfive  arabian  em- 
pire. A  chain  of  cities,  Balfora,  Cufa,  Samarcand, 
Rofetta,  Cairo,  Tunis,  Fez,  Morocco,  Cordova, 
&c.,  were  celebrated  fchools,  whence  fcience  was 
imparted  to  Perfia,  India,  ibme  tatarian  countries, 
nay  China  itfelf ;  and  even  down  to  the  malays 
formed  the  means,  whereby  Afia  and  Africa  acquired 
fome  new  improvement  in  civilization.  Poetry 
and  philosophy,  hiftory  and  geography,  philology, 
mathematics,  chymiflry,  and  phyfic,  were  cultivated 
by  the  afabs ;  in  moft  of  which  the  fpirit  of  nations 
has  felt  their  in9ue;ice  as  inventors  or  difleminators, 
thus  conferring  benefits  on  thofe  they  conquered. 

Poetry  was  their  ancient  inheritance :  the  offspring 
of  freedom,  not  of  a  khaUfs  favour.  It  flouriflied 
long  before  Mohammed ;  for  the  fpirit  of  the  natioa 
wais  poeticidj  and  a  thoufand  circumilances  ferved 
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'  to  eicite  this  fpirit.     Their  country,  their  way  of 
life,  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  the  poetical  con- 
fefls  at  Okhad,  the  honour  in  which  a  rifing  poet 
was  held  by  his  tribe;  the  pride  the  people  felt  in 
their  language  and  legends ;  tlieir  prdpenfity  to  ad- 
venture^ love,  aAd  glory;  and  even  their  love  of 
folftude,  thirft  of  vengeaace,  and  wandering  life, 
were  all  incentives  to  poetry,  and  their  mule  diliin- 
guilhed  herfelf  by  fplendid  imagery,  pride  and  gran- 
deur of  fentiment,  acute  apopiithegms,  and  fomc- 
thing  extravagant  in  the  praife  ot  cep/uie  of  the 
fubjeds  of  her  fong.     Her  ideas  ftand  like  detached 
rocks   piercijig  the  clouds:  the  fire  of  thq  aiab's 
words  appals  like  the  lightning  of  his  (cimitar;  his 
wit  is  (harp  as  the  arrow  from  his  bow.     His  no- 
ble ffeed  is  his  Pegafus :  often  uncomely,  but  in- 
telligent, faithful,  and  indefatigable.     The  poetry  of 
ithe  perfian,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  like  his  laiv- 
guage,  defcended  from  the  arabic,  has  moulded  it- 
felf  to  the  charafter  of  the  nation  and  country;  more 
voluptuous,  foft,  and  gay,  a  daughter  of  the  terref- 
trial  Paradife.   And  though  neither  was  acquainted 
with  the  forms  of  grecian  art,  the  epopee,  the  ode, 
the  pafloral,  ftill  lefs  the  drama ;  though  both,  when 
they  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  them,  rejedcd 
them  as  models ;  the  peculiar  poetic  talent  of  the 
arab    and  perfian    appeared    the  more  diftindly 
formed  and  beautified  on  this,  very  account.     No 
-nation  can  boaft  of  fo  many  paflionate  votaries  of 
ppetrj^  as  the  arabs,  during  their  golden  age :  in  Afia 
ihis  pafi-on  fpread  even  to  the  tatirian  princes  and 

nobles  j 
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nobles ;  in  Spain,  to  Ae  chriftian.  The  gay  a  cienci^ 
of  the  Hmofin  or  provenjal  poets  was  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  them,  or  infpired  by  their  araibian  foes : 
and  thus 'Europe  by  degrees  acquired,  though  rudely 
and  flowiy^  an  e^r  for  more  refinpd  and  s^nimated 
poetry/  - 

The  fabulous  part  of  poetry,  the  romance^  flou- 
rifh'ed  more  particularly  under  an  orient  fky.  An 
old  national  ftory,  orally  tranfmitted,  becomes  in 
time  a  romance :  and  when  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  by  Whom  thefe  ftorjes  -are  told,  has  a  fixed 
propenfity  to  the  extravagant,  incomprehenfible, 
grand,  and  wonderful,  tlie  common  is  exalted  into 
the  rare,  the  unknown  into  the  extraordinarj';  to 
which  the  oriental  eagerly  lends  an  ear,  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  or  amufement  of  his  leifure  hours,  in  his 
tent,  on  his  journies,  or  in  the  focial  circle.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Mohammed  there  came  among  the 
arabs  a  perfian  merchant  with  amufing  tales,  which 
filleid  hirn  with  apprehenlions,  that  they  would  ob.- 
fcure  the  fables  of  his  Koran :  and  IpdeecJ  the  moft 
pleafiiig  fiflfions  of  eaftern  genius  appear  to  be  of 
perfian  origin;  'The  gay  talkativenefs  of  the  per- 
fians,  and  their  love  of  (plendour,  gave  their  ancient 
tales  in  time  a  romantic  form,  which  was  confider- 
abiy '  heightened  by  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
chiefly  formed  from  the  animals  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Hence  arofe  that  Fairyland,  the  coun- 
try of  the  peries  and  neries,  for  which  the  arabs  Ijad 
fcarccly  a  name,  and  which  was  copioufly  iritro- 
^uced  into  the  ei:^ropean  romances  of  the  middle ' 
^es.    Thefe  tales  were  arranged  by  the  ar^bs  at  a 

N  n  3       '  much 
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much  later  peiipd,  when  the  brilliant  reign  of  the 
khalif  Haroun  Al-Rafchid  was  made  th^  fcene  of 
their  adventures  j  afid  thi$  fonq  aifordcd  Europe 
a  new  model,  for  concealing  delicate  fruths  under 
the  fabulous  garb  of  incredible  events,  and  yttering 
the  moft  refined  mazinis  of  policy  under  ^he  ptc^ 
text  of  diverting  idle  hours. 

From  the  romance  of  the  arabs  let  us  turn  to  it's 
fifter,  their  pkilofiphy ;  which,  according  to  the  orien- 
tal mode,  was  properly  erc&ed  upon  the  Koran^  and 
acquired  a  fcientific  form  oqly  from  the  tranflation 
of  Ariftotle.  As  the  Ample  idea  of  one  Qod  was 
the  bafis  of  the  whole  reirgion  of  Mphammed,  fo 
we  can  fcarcely  conceive  an  hypothefis,  which  the 
arabs  would  not  connedt  with  this  idea»  or  d^uce 
from  it;  while  they  c^i'ried  it  into  tbeir  metaphy- 
seal fpeculations,  and  made  it  the  fubje^  of  (heir 
lofty  encomiums,  fentences,  and  maxims.  They 
almoft  exhaufled  the  fyntheiis  of  metiy>by£cal  fic- 
tion, audi  united  it  with  an  exalted  myftipim  of 
morality.  Se<^s  arofe  among  them,  which,  in  their 
^ifputes,  already  exercifed  a  refined  criticiiin  of  ab« 
ilrad  reafon  .* ;  and  indeed  fcarcely  left  the  ichool- 
men  of  the  middle  ages  any  thing  niorc  to  do»  than 
to  adapt  their  notions  to  the  do£trines  of  e^iiopean 
chriflians.  The  jews  were  the  firfl  fchohrs  pf  this 
metaphyfical  theology :  afterwards,  it  cam^  to  the 
newly  erected  christian  univerfities^  where  ^riflotle 
appeared  firfl  wholly  in  the  ara^ian  mod^»  not  in 
the  grecian,  and  greatly  poliihed  and  whetted  the 

•  *  Eim  kritik  ier  reimn  niirnunfi^  Kritik  dtr  tiimn  Vermimfi 
is  the  title  of  Kant't  celebrated  work*    T« 
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ipegulatioos^  polemics^  an<j  I^uiguage  of  the  CchpQb^ 
Thus  the  illiterate  JVIohammod  fli;aires  ^yijth  the  rnojd 
}earned  of  the  grecian  pbi^ofophers  the  ^ojiQW  6f 
having  given  th^e  whole  me^aphyi^caji  fcien^e  of  mo- 
dern times  it's  jdire(5!tion ;  ^pd  as  ppft  of  the  ar^^ 
bian  phijofophers  were  poets  alfo^  fo  ajEQgng  ^he 
ichriftians  in  th^  piiddle  3ges  m^ii^cifm  was  con;- 
(lantly  united  with  fjrholaflic  lore,  in  fuph  a  mangier* 
that  their  boundaries  werp  undiilin^iih^bi^. 

^  Philology  was  f:ultivated  by  the  arabs  as  th^  ho^^ 
nour  of  th^ii;  race  f  fo  that,  fropi  prid^  in  the  beauty 
^nd  purity  pf  thfiir  l^ngyage^  they  recjcpned  up  all 
\t's  words,  ^n$}  ^he^'  inflexions,  and  in  very  early 
times  fhe  ^lan  pf  l^amin^  might  Ipad  threefcorp 
camels  With  di^ionariejs,  )n  this  fci^npe^  l;k(pwi(e, . 
the  firil  ii;:holars  of  the  arstbs  w^r^  tb;  jews,  The^ 
endeavoured  to  fa^ri^atp  for  their  much  Ampler 
language  ah  j^rjiificial  grammar  a&^r  th^  Arabiaii 
fafliioHy  whifh  r^miained  ip  ufb  even  ^mong  the 
christians  to  \hp  jaipft  repent  times;  on  the  other 
hand,  iii  o^r  days  men  have  t^en  from  this  veiy 
Arajbic  language  a  living  ^uide,  to  lea<}  them  back 
to  the  natural  meaning  of  hebrew  ppetry  ^  to  con- 
fer as  figurative  wh^t  is  figurative,  ^nd  to  fweep 
away  a  tboufand  idols  of  .fallacious  hebrew  ^xege^s 
from  the  face  of  th^  Earth* 

In  the  delivery  of  hijory  the  ar^bs  have  not  been^ 
(b  happy  as  the  greeks  and  romans ;  for  they  were 
deftitutp  of  republics,  and  confequently  flrangers  fa 
the  pradice  of  philofophically  difcuffing  public  ^s 
^nd  events.  They  could  write  nothing  byt  bppf 
find  dry  chronicles  5  or»  if  they  attempt^  H^^?' 
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phy,  ran  the  hazard  of  falling  into  poetical  pane- 
'  gyric  of  their  hero,  and  unjuft  cenfure  of  his  cne- 
mies.  The  imp^tial  hiftorical  ftylc  never  formed 
.  itfelf  among  them ;  their  hiftories  are  poems,  or  in- 
terwovenwith  poetry:  but  their  chronicles,  and 
;eographical  accounts  of  countries,  with  which  they 
lad  opportunities  of  being  acquainted,  and  which 
ftill  remain  unknown  to  us,  fuch  as  the  interiour  of 
Africa,  are  of  much  utility  *, 

The  moft  decided  merit  of  the  arabs,  however, 
appears  in  mathematics,  chymiftry,  and  phyfic ;  in 
which  fciences,  augmented  by  themfelves,  they  were 
the  teachers .  of  all  Europe.  So  early  as  the  reign 
of  Al-Mamoun,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was  mca- 
fured  on  t*he  plain  of  Sanjar,  near  Bagdad.  In 
aftronomy,  though  compelled  to  fubferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fuperftition,  celeftial  atlalTeSj'aftronomical 
tables,  and  various  inftruments,  were  executed  and 
improved  with  much  art  by  the  arabs;  in  w^hich 
they  were  greatly  aflifted  by  the  fine  climate,  and 
clear  iky  of  their  extenfive  dominions.  Aftronomy 
.  was  applied  alfo  to  the  fervice  of  geography :  they 
made  maps,  and  compqfed  ftatiftical  fketchcs  of 
many  countries,  long  before  fuch  things  were  - 
thought  of  by  europeans.     By  it  likewifc  they  fixed 

*  Mod  of  ihekf  however,  remain  noexplored  or  neglcAed 
by  us.  There  are  lettered  germahs»  who  pofieis  both  know- 
ledge and  induftry,  but  want  fapport,  to  publilh  them  as  they 
ought  to  be:  in  other  countries,  the  learned  fleep  over  Wealthy 
inflitutions  and  legacies  appointed  for  this  purpoli;.  Oiir  Kei&e 
has  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  arabic«gredan  zeal :  pface  be  to  his 
aDies!  but  long  ^ will  be  the  time,  erQ' ^e  (hall  fee  again  fuch 
jejirning,  as  wjis  negledkd  in  him. 

thq 
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the  dates  of  chronology :  they  employed  their  knqw- 
ledge  of  the  courfes  of  the  ftars  in  navigation,  many 
technical  terms  of  which  are  of  arabicj  derivation  ; 
and  in  general  the  name  of  this  people  is  infcrih^d 
among  the  ftars  with  moi*e  permanent  charafters, 
than  it  could  have  imprinted  apy  where  upon  the 
Earth.  The  books  produced  by  the  induftry  of 
iCs  mathematicians,  aftronomers  particularly,  arc 
innumerable :  moft  of  them  now  lie  unknown,  or 
unufed ;  and  multitudes  have  been  deftroyed  by 
war,  by  the  flames,  by  inattention,  or  by  ignorance. 
Through  it*s  means  the  nobleft  iciences  of  the  hu- 
man iptelleft  penetrated  into  Tatary,  the  mungal 
countries,  and  even  the  fecluded  Chin^:  in  Samar- 
cahd  aftrdnomical  tables-  were  conftrufted,  and 
epochs  afceftained,  to  which  we  ftill  refer.  The 
charafters  employed  in  our  arithmetic  we  received, 
from  the  arabs  :  and  algebra  derives  from  them  it's 
name.  So  does  chymiftry,  of  whicji  they  are  the 
fathers :  a  fcience  that  has  puf  into  the  hands  of 
man  -a  new  key  to  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  not  only 
for  the  purpofea  of  phyfic,  but  of  every  department 
of  natural  philofophy.  As  from  attachment  to  this 
icience  they  paid  kfs  attention  to  botany,  •  and  the 
purfuit  of  anatomy  was  prohibited  by  their  law; 
they  were  niore  fedulous  iu  the  application  of  chyT 
miftry  to  the  materia  medica,  and  in  the  difcri* 
mination  of  difeaies  and  temperaments  by  an  almoft 
fuperftitieus  obfervation  of  their  external  figns  and 
iymptoms.  What  Ariftotle  was  to  them  in  phf- 
lofopby^what  Euclid  >  and  Ptolemy  were,  in  matixs 
snatics^  fuch  were  Galen  and  Diofcorides.  in  the  art 

of 
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of  phyilc^  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  tfaat>  in 
following  the  greeks,  the  arabs  were  not  inerdy  the 
keepers,  propagaters,  and  amplifiers,  of  the  fciences 
moft  indiipenfable  to  pan,  but  occafion^y  the  fal- 
iifiers  of  them.  The  oriental  tafle,^  in  which  they 
cultivated  the  fciences,  long  adhered  to  them  in 
Europe,  and  could  not  eafily  be  removed^  In  fbme 
of  the  arts,  too,  limch  of  what  we  call  the  gothic 
ilyle  is  propierly  the  arabian:  as  in  architeiftipe, 
which  f  hefe  rude  conquerors  formed  after  their  own 
manner  from  the  edifices  they  fou^d  in  the  ^cian 
provinces,  aqd  brought '  with  then^  into  Spain^ 
whence  it  ipr^  farther  into  Europe. 

4.  Lafily,  we  (bould  ipeak  of  the  dazzling  and 
romantic  fpirit  0/  chivalry^  which  they  unqueftion? 
i^bly  mingled  with  the  european  ardour  for 
ture;  but  this  will  foon  appear  of  itf^lfi 
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Oeneral  ^efleBitms. 

I F  we  caft  a  retrofpeftive  view  on  the  form  our 
quarter  of  the  Globe  has  acquired  thmugh  tlie  mi* 
grations  and  converfion  of  nations,  throu^  wars 
and  the  hierarchy,  we  (hail  difcem  a  powerful  but 
heiplefs  body,  a  giant  wanting  nothing  but  eyes. 
This  weftern  end  of  the  ancient  World  was  fuffi- 
ciently  populous :  the  territories  of  the  romans,  en* 
feebled  by  luxury,  were  abundantly  peopled  by 

teen 
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men  of  ilrong  bodies  and  fplid  courage*,    For  ia 
the  early  days  of  (heir  recent  poffeffiop  of  thefc 
countries,  before  th^  diftia^ion  of  ranks  had  ac? 
quired  the  oppreffive  her^itary  form,  the  conquered 
dominions  of  the  roQians  were  ^  real  Paradife  to  the 
rvide  eiyoymeptif  of  tbefe  pijcultivatgd  people,  in 
the  midft  of  other  nations,  who  had  long  planted 
and  bujlt  for  their  own  convemence.  They  regarded 
liot  the  ravag^^  (heir  expeditions  Qccafioned,  which 
kept  hack  tbe  human  racp  more  than  t^n  centu^ 
lies :  fpr  wefee)  not  the  lofs of  \inknown good >  and 
for  the  aniqaal  man  this  weftern  part  of  the  jqcT'** 
thern  World,  with  thp  llighteft  remnants  of  it's  culr 
tivation,  was  in  every  refpe^  preferably  to  his  anr 
cient  Sarmatia,  Scythi^,  or  remoter  eastern  Hun<r 
]ai)d.    By  th^  devaftatip^s,  that  took  place  after 
the  chrif^an  era^  ip  the  wars,  that  thefa  peopl^ 
psH-ried  on  among  the^ifelves }  in  the  new  pe^  and 
difeafes,  that  ravaged  Europe ;   it  muA  be  con- 
fefled  the  l^uman  fpepes  fufiered ;  but  by  nothing 
fo  oiuch,  a$  by  the.de^tic  feudal  fyflemi  Europe 
was  ful)  of  men,  biut  of  n^e^  \fi  a  ftate  of  bodily 
fervitude :    and   the  ilavery^  upder  which    thei^ 
gros^nedj  was;  fy  m\ich  th^  moije  fevere,  as  it  was  4 
fhriftian  ^ay cry,  reduced  int<^rule  by  political  laws 
and  blind  cuftom^  conQrm^d  by  writings,  an4  at^ 

^  The  bodily  fireng^  pf  oar  forefathers  is  att;pfted  by  their 
graves  and  armoar,  as  well  as  by  hiftory :  and  without  it  the 
ancient  and  middle  hiilory  of  Europe  is  fcarcely  reconcileablo 
to  the  underftanding.  The  valiant  an3  noble  ];nafs  poflefled 
bat  few  idcMi  Vid  theft  few  wer^  fet  in  Jiiodon  flowly,  y^t 
forfaUjr, 
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tachcd  to  the  foH.  The  very  air  conferred  proper- 
ty :  he  who  was  not  emancipated  by  cOntraft,  or  a 
dcfpot  by  birth,  entered  into  the  pretended  natural 
ftate  of  (ubjeftion,  or  vaflalage. 

From  Rome  no  fiiccour  was  to  be  expeAed. 
It's  fervants  fliated  with  others  the  fovercignty  of 
Europe ;  and  Rome  itfelf  was  fupported  by  a  mul- 
titude of  fptritujil  flaves.  Whomever  kings  and 
emperors  made  free,  were  to  be  forced  from  giants 
and  dragons,  as  in  the  books  of  romance,  by  letters 
of  enfranchHement :  accordtngly  this  way  was  te- 
dious and  difficult.  The  knowledge  the  dirif- 
tianify  of  the  weft  pofleflfcd  was  expen<ied,  and 
ttrfntd  to  profit;  It's  popular  form  was  become  a 
wretched  verbal  Hturgy :  it's  vile  patticiap  rhetoric 
had  been  converted,in  monafteries,  chvirclies,  and 
communities,  rntd  a' magic  defpotifni  oyer  the  mind, 
which  the  vulgar  adored  under  wliips  and  fcourges» 
nay  licking  the  duft  in  pcfnitence.  '  The  arts  and 
fciences  were  po  'tnott :  for  what  mufe  will  dwdl 
amid  the  bones '0^^i^^t3fM'4he^^in  of- bel^^  and 
organs,  the  fmbke  'd(  Inc^nfi^^nm  praters  for  deli- 
verance frt)m'^Ptt^gatOl*y'^'^The  W^i^chy  had 
launched  it'^s-  thundSbbltsj^afSft  all- freedom  of 
thought,  and  cHpfAfetf  with  ilk  yokefcvery  noble 
fpring  of  aftton;  '{Reward  rfr'^ahot^er  Worlci  was 
preached  up  to  the  fuffering:  the  oppreffor  was 
fecure  of  abfolution  in  the  houflif  death,  for  a 
legacy :  God's  kingclom  upon  Earth  was  let  to 
farm. 

In  Europe  there  was  no  falvation  without  the 
pale  of  the  romilh  church,    For,  not  to  mention 

the 
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the  opprefled  nations  miferably  pent  lip  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  Earth,  nothing  was  to  be  expedted  from 
the  grecian  empire  j  ftill  lefe  from  the  only  king- 
dom, which  had  begun  to  form  itfelf  in  the  eaft  of 
Europe,  out  of  the  jurifdidUon  of  the  romto  em- 
peror and  pope  *.  Thus  nothing  remained  for  the 
weftern  part,  but  itfelf;  or  the  only  fouthern  jia- 
tlon,  in  which  a  new  Ihoot  of  mental  cultivation 
bloomed,  the  mohammedans.  With  thefe  Europe 
(bon  came  into  conflidt,  in  it's  molt  fenfible  parts ; 
and  this  conflict  was  of  long  duration :  in  Spain  it 
continued  till  the  time  when  knowledge  was  difTufed 
over  all  Europe.  What  was  the  prize  of  the  con- 
teft  ?  and  who  were  the  viftors  ?  Unqueftionably 
the  newly  excited  adivity  of  mankind  was  the 
moft  valuable  prize  of  the  viftory, 

*  This  is  Ruifia.  From  the  time  of  it's  foundation  it' took  a 
peculiar  courfe,  different  from  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  With  thefe  it  entered  not  the  lifts  till  late. 
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IF  the  cfolfades,  carried  oh  by  Europe  in  the  eaft^ 
may  jullly  be  conddered  as  the  epoch  of  a  great 
revolution  in  our  quarter  of  the  Globe,  yet  we  muft 
take  care  not  to  efteem  tbetn  it's  firfl  and  only  caute. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  a  mad  cnterprife^ 
which  coft  Europe  fome  millions  of  men^  and 
icconveyofl  to  it  in  the  furvivors,  for  the  moft  part^ 
a  loofe,  daring)  debauched,  and  ignorant  rabble. 
The  good  which  was  efieded  in  their  time  arofe 
chiefly  from  collateral  caufes,  which  obtained  freer 
play  at  this  period,  and  produced  advantages,  in 
many  refpefts  attended  with  coniiderable  danger. 
Indeed,  no  occurrence  in  human  affairs  ftands  alone : 
arifing  from  anteriour  caufes,  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  difpofition  of  nations,  it  is  to  be  confi* 
dered  enly  as  the  dial,  the  hand  of  which  is  moved 
by  internal  fprings.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  |p 
examine  the  movements  of  Europe  in  the  whol^, 
and  obferve  how  every  wheel  in  them  cooperated  to 
one  common  end. 
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CHAPTEft     I. 
Tie  Spirit  of  Commerce  in  kurope* 

^  H  X  a  fmali  portion  of  the  £arth  wa$  iiot  in  vain 
furrounded  by  Nature  with  fo  many  coafts  and 
bays,  and  initerieded  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers 
and  lakes :  the  nations,  that  dwelt  on  them,  were 
adive  from  the  remoteft  times.  What  the  Medi- 
terranean had  been  to  the  fouth  of  Europe,  the 
Baltic  was  to  the  north  i  an  early  incentive  to  th6 
purfuit  of  navigation,  and  a  mean  of  intercourfe 
between  difierent  countries.  Befide  the  gael  and 
cimbri,  we  have  feen  the  frifons,  the  faxons,  and 
more  efpecially  the  normans,,  traveriing  all  the  feas 
of  the  weft  and  the  north,  nay  even  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  efieding  much  good,  and  much  evil. 
From  the  fimple  excavated  trunk  of  a  tree  they 
rofe  to  (hips  dp  burden,  to  a  capacity  of  keeping-^ 
the  open  fea,  and  availing  themfelves  of  evei^ 
wind ;  fo  that  even  now  the  points  of  the  compafs, 
and  many  nautical  terms,  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  are  of  german  derivation.  Amber  in  par- 
ticular  was  the  cofUy  bauble,  that  attra£ted  greeks^ 
romans,  and  arabianS,  and  brought  the  north  and 
the  fouth  acquainted  with  each  other.  It  was  con- 
veyed by  (hips  of  Maffilia  (Marfeilles)  over  the 
ocean ;  by  land,  through  Carnuntum  (Prefburg)  to 
the  Adriatic;  and  on  the  Dnieper,  to  the  Black 
Seai  in  quantities  fcarcely  credible. 

The 
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The  way  of  the  Black  Sea  was  preeminently  the 
path  of  intercourfe  between  the  nations  of  the  North, 
South,  and  Eaft  *•  At  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper  were  two  great  commercial  towns, 
Azoph  (T^ais,  Afgard),  and  Olbia  (Boryfthenes, 
Alfheim) ;  the  repofitories  of  the  wares  of  Tatar)', 
India,  China,  Byzantium,  and  Egypt,  which  were 
difperfed  over  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly  by  way 
of  barter :  and  even  when  the  readier  way  through 
the  Mediterranean  was  frequented,  down  to  the 
times  of  the  croifades  and  beyond  them,  this  north- 
eaftern  .commerce  was  purfucd.  After  the  flavians 
became  pofleflcd  of  a  great  part  of  the  baltic  fhores, 
they  eftablilhed  a  range  of  flourlQiihg  commercial 
towns  along  them. .  The  germanic  nations  on  the 
iflands  and  oppofite  coails  were  their  eager  rivals , 
and  defifted  not,  till,  for  the  fake  of  gain  and  of  chrif- 
tianity,  the  commerce  of  the  flavians  was  deftroyed. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  occupy  their  place ;  and 
long  before  the  proper  hanfeatic  league,  a  kind  of 
maritime  republic,  a  league  of  mercantile  towns,  was 
gradually  eftablifticd,  which  afterwards  rofe  to  the 
grand  hanfe.  As  in  the  days  of  plunder  there  had 
been  maritime  kings  in  the  north ;  fo  now  a  much 
more  fextenfive  commercial  fliate  was  formed  of  va- 
rious members,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  mu- 
tual aid  and  fecurity ;.  a  prototype,  probably,  of  the 
future  {late  of  all  the  mercantile  nations  of  Europe. 

•  Much  on  this  fubjedl  is  collcflcd  in  the  fiift  volume  of  Flf- 
chcr's  Ge/chicbte  det  Uut/cb49  Handtlt^  *  Hiilory  of  gerroan 
Coftimerce.' 
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Induftry,  and  ufeful  mahufafturei,  floiirifhed  oh 
more  tlllin  one  of  the  northera  ftioresj  firfl  of  all 
partkrtilarly  in  t^lander^,  which  ^as  peopled  with 
gprmati  colohifts.      , 

Tht  intferrial  conftitutidn  of  this  pdrt  of  thK 
Worldi  however,  was  affurcdly  not  the  beft  adapted 
to  the  rifing  induftry  of  it*s  inhabitants :  for,  on 
lUmoft  every  coaft,  the  ttloft  promifing  eftablifli* 
tnents  were  freqilently  ruined  by  pirates  5  and,  bjr 
land,  the  loVe  of  wari  that  fiill  raged  among  the 
nations^  and  the  feudal  (yftem,,  which  fprung  from 
it>  threw  in  it*s  wajr  a  thoufahd  obflacles.  In  the  ear- 
lieft  times,  afler  the  barbarians  had  difperfed  them^ 
felves  over  Europe,  when  greater  fequalitjr  prevailed 
ftthoilg  the  members  of  the  nation,  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  experienced  gentler  treatment,  the  ge-^ 
ncral  (pirit  of  induftry  required  nothing  but  encou- 
ragement I  and  this  would  not  have  been  wanting,^ 
had  more  Theodorics,  Gharlemagnes,  and  Alfreds, 
appeared «  But  when  every  thing  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  bondagej  and  an  hereditary  order  arrogated  to 
itfelf  the  labour  and  induftry  of  It's  vaflalsj  for  the 
fupport  of  it's  luxury  and  fplendour  ^  when  no  man, 
po!(iefled  of  talents  for  any-art,  could  dare  to  pur- 
fuc  if,  till  he  had  redeemed  himfelf  out  of  the 
clutches  of  this  demon  by  tribute,  of  by  patent ; 
every  thing  was  unqueftionably  manacled  with  heavy 
chains.  Intelligent  fovereigris  did  what  they  could  ; 
they  founded  cities,  and  endowed  them  with  privi* 
leges:  they  took  art ifts  and  mechanics  bnder  their 
protedtionj  invited  merchants,  and  even  hebrew 
ufurers,  into  their  dominions,  exempting  the  former 
from  tribute,  and  often  conferring  on  the  latter  per- 
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nicious  commercial  liberties,  becaufe  they  flood  in 
jveed  of  jewi(h  ^d :  but  all  thefe  could  sot  efta* 
bliih  a  freer  employment  or  circulation  of  human 
induftry  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  under  the  cif- 
cumftances  we .  have  mentioned.  Every  thii^  was 
confined,  mutilated,  opprefled ;  nothis^.  therefoit 
could  be  more  natural^  than  that  the  addt^s  of  the 
fouth^  aided  by  convenience  of  (ituation,  (hould  for 
a  time  prevail  over  the  affiduity  of  the  north.  Yet 
it  was  only  for  a  time :  for  all  that  Venice,  Genoa^ 
Pifa,  Amalfi,  have  done,  is  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  ocean  belongs  to  the 

'  navigators  of  the  north  s  and,  with  the  ocean,  the 

*  World. 

Venice  aroie  amidft  it's  marfhes  like  Rome.  Firil 
the  afylum  of  thofe,  who  faved  themfelves  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  barbarians  on  wretched,  in^ceffi- 
blc  iflands,  and  fupported  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could :  afterwards  joining  with  the  ancient  haven  of 
Padua,  it  united  it's  villages  and  iflands,  acqxiired 
a  form  of  government,  and  rofe  from  a  paltry  trade 
in  iifh  and  fait,  with  which  k  began,  to  be  in  a  few 
centuries  the  firft  commercial  city  of  Europe,  the 
repofitory  of  merehan^dize  for  ail  .the  furrounding 
countries,  and  the  miftrefe  of  feveral  kingdoms;  even 
in  the  prefent  day  it  boafts  the  honour  of  being  the 
moft  ancient  republic  exifting,  and  a  republic  never 
conquered  *.     It*s  hiflory  confirms,,  what  that  of 

'.  many  commercial  cities  has  proved,  that  men  may 
rife  from  nothing  to  every  thing,  and  (ave  them- 

*  TVs  was  true  wlien  the  original  was  pabliihcd.    T* 
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felves  from  Ihe  veryjaws  of  deftrufttion,  if  they  unite  1 
indefatigable  induftry  with  prudence.  It  ventured 
not  out  of  it*s  marfhes  till  late,  when,  likd  a  tirtiid 
inhabitant  of  the  mild,  it  fought  a  little  diftrift  on 
the  ftrahd.  It  then  advanced  a  few  fteps  farther,- 
and*  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  wealthy  grecian  em- 
pire, affifted  it's  feeble  exarchs  of  Ravtfnna:  In  re- 
turn for  this,  it  obtained  what  it  defired ;  the  moft 
ihiportant  privileges  in  this  ctitpirc,  then  in'  poffeffion 
of  the  principal  trade  of  the  World.  When  the 
arabs  had  extended  their  dominions ;  and  with  tlie. 
fovereignty  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  almofl:  all  the  (hores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  had  likewife  ufurped  their 
commerce ;  the  Venetians  boldly  and  fticcefsfuUy 
withftood  their  attacks  on  the  Adriatic;  As  Toon 
as  a  proper  opportunity  offered,  howeverj  they  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  thus  became  the 
venders  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  eaftj  to  their  im- 
menfe  profit.  Thus  fpices,  filk,  and  all  the  com-  . 
modities  of  oriental  luxury,  were  fo  abundantly  dif-  • 
,  fufed  over  Europe,  that  almofl  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  converted  into  a  repofitory  of  them,  and 
the  Venetians  and  Ipmbards  were,  together  with  the 
jews,  the  general  brokers  of  the  weftern  world. 
The  more  ufeful  trade  of  the  northern  nations  fuf- 
fered  from  this-fiDr-a-x:ertain  period  :  and  now  the 
wealthy  Venice,  prefled  upon  by  the  hungarians 
and  avari,  eflabliflied  a  firm  footing  on  the  main 
land.  Embroiling  themfelves  neither  with  the  greek 
emperors,  nor  with  the  arabs,  they  drew  advantages 
from  Conilantinopie,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria  ^  and 
c}ppofed  the  commercial  eftablifhments  of  the  nor^ 

O  o  a  mans 


mans  with  timorous  jeaioufy^s'tilt  they  had  endofed 
thefe  alfo  in  theirgiafp. 

The  cotnmodities  rilbfcmeiit'  to  the  ealls  of 
hixuiy,  which  they  and  their  rivak  imported  franr 
the  eaft ;  and  die  wesdth  they  acquired  thereby  9 
with  the  reports  the  pilgriitas  gaYe  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  oriental  ilfttions  i^  infbm^  the  miads 
of  the  eturopeans  with  ^ater  defire  for  the  poflef* 
fions  of  the  mohamnledan&r  than  did  the  fepulchre 
of  Chrift :  and  when  the  croifades  broke  outy-thei^ 
were  none  who  derived  from  them  fo  much  advan-* 
tage^  ass  thefe  commercKil  cities  of  Italy.  They 
traniported  over  ieveral  armies,  carried  them  pro- 
vifion,  and  hence  acquired  not  .oidy  immeafe  Turns- 
of  nK>ney,  but  new  privil^§,  fed^ies,.  and  poflef- 
£onSy  in  the  newly  conquered  l^ids.  Venice  was 
particularly  fortunate  above  all  the  rbft :  for  as  it 
fucceeded  in  taking  Conftantinople  with  ai>  army 
of  croifadersy  and  eftablifhing  ih  it  a  latia  empire,  it 
fhared  the  plunder  with  it's  allies  fo  advantageouflyr 
that  they  had  but  little,  and  that  little  infecure^ 
and  but  for  a  (hort  periodj  while  it  obtained  every 
thing  conducive  to  it's  trade,  the  coafts  anc^  ifland^ 
of  Greece.  Thefe  pofleffions  it  retained  for  a  long 
time,  and  coniidcrably  augoiented :  and  all  the  dan* 
gers  that  threatened  them,  from  rivals  or  enemiesr 
it  contrived  to  furmount  by  fuccefs,  or  ward  off  by 
cirqumfpeftion  i  till  a  new  order  of  things,  the 
voys^es  of  the  portuguefe  round  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  irruption  of  the  turks  into  Europe^ 
icftrifted  it  to  it's  own  Adriatic.  A  great  port  of 
the  ^oty  of  the  grecian  empire,  the  croKfadeSy  and 
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the  commerce  of  the  eaft,  concentred  in  it's  mar- 
flies  :  it*3  fruits,  both  good  and  bad,^  were  diflei* 
^inated  over  Italy>  France^  and  Germany,  particu- 
larly it's  foutheni  part  TI>ey  were  the  hollanders 
of  their  time^  and,  befide  thar  cominejicial  induftry, 
be|ide  various  arts  and  mamifaAures,  they  have 
jeminently  diftinguifhed  themfelves  ui  the  ,book  of 
hxii;naQ  nature  b^  th^  durability  of  th^eir  form  of 
government*. 

Genoa  aqquired  z  gi^eat  trade  carlkr  th&n  Venice^ 
and  pofle^d  for  ^  long  time  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  fl^ared  the  grecian  comr 
merce^  and  afterward  the  arabian :  and  as  it  >yas  of 
importance  to  it,  to  prcfcrve  the  fecurity  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  pojt  on}y  ipad^  i^&If  mafler  cf 
Corfica,  byt  alfo,  wijth  the  affiftahce  of  fopie  chrif- 
lian  prinqefi  of  Sp^m,  of  fe^ei;al  phces  in  J^icZp 
SLtid  di<9tated  peace  to  the  pirates.  During  the  croi- 
jfades  it  was  very  9,£tiye :  the  geno6fe  fupported  the 
jarmics  with  their  fleets  j  and  aflijfted,  in  the  firfl: 
^expedition,  at  the  conquefts  of  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
C^farea,  and  JeruCaJ^m  i  fo  jthat,  befide  an  bo^o- 
jraiy  infoiption  over  the  altar  m  ILhe  chapel  of  the 

•  In  Lc  Brct'«  Grfcbichtt  ^en  Vnudig,  /Hitory  of  Venice  f  / 
fwe  have  foph  an  &biba£k  of  e^ry  thing  moft  memorable,  that 
has  been  written  re^^ing  the  hiftory  of  this  city;  as  no  oth^r 
langmage  fcan  exhibit.  What  this  maritime  city  has  done  in 
the  Ipftory  of  Europe  for  the  churchy  letters,  and  in  other  p<unts» 
will  hereafter  appear. 

f  1 4lottbt  whether  this  be  a  dtftijift  work,  as  I  know  no  one  under  thif  title. 
J*robably  Herder  refers  to  the  account  of  Venice  in  I«  Bret*i  Cejchiebu  ^of» 
ftalien^  *  Hiftory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  ancient  and  ^odein  States  /bunde4 
ikerelni*  a  iifork  la  nUe  Tohioies  Siro,  t^l^,  ^ 
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holy  fepulchre,  they  were  rewarded  with  cjiftin- 
guiftied  privileges  in  Syria  and  Paleftine.  In  the 
trade  of  Egypt  they  rivalled  the  Venetians  :  but  in 
the  Black  Sea  they  j^orc  fuperemjnf  nt  fway,  where 
they  poffefTed  the  great  commercial  city  of  KafiH, 
the  repofitory  of  all  the  commodities,  that  too|^ 
their  courfe  from  the  eaft  over  land ;  and  they  en- 
joyed  m^azines  and  lij^prty  of  trade  in  Armenia, 
nay  far  within  Tatary.  They  long  defended  Kafifa, 
and  the  iflan<)s  they  hel4  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  till  the 
turks'had  conquered  Conftantinople,  and  excluded 
them  firft  from  the  Black  Sea,  afterwards  from  the 
Archipelago.  With  Venice  they  carried  on  long 
and  bloody  wars,  and  more  than  once  brought  this 
Republic  to  the  brink  of  deftruftion :  Pifa,  irnlecd, 

1 288     ^^^y  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^^^  g^^P^^  >  ^^\  ^*  length  the 

Venetians  fucceeded  in  checking  the  power 
ft       .-  ',.      «•      *^ 

i3^^-  of  the  genoefe  at  C.hiozza,  and  completing 
the  fall  of  their  greatnefs. 

Jma/fiy  Pi/ay  and  fome  other  cities  of  Italy,  had 
part  with  Genoa  and  Venice  in  the  arabian  trade  of 
,  ,^  the  eaft.  Florence  rendered  itfclf  inde- 
J  cndent,  and  joined  to^  it  Fiefole  :  Amalfi 
^^^^'  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade 
throug^iout  the  ftatcs  of.  the  cgyptian  khalife: 
Amalfi,  pifa,  .and  Genoa,  however,  were  the 
principd  maritime  powiers  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Coafts  of  France  and  Spain,  likcvvile,  fought  to 
participate  in  the  trade  of  the  Levant  5  and  the  pil- 
grims of  both  countries  repaired  thither  as  much 
for  the  feke  of  gain,  as  of  devotion.  Such  \as  the 
^tuatioa  of  thc'foutli  of  turope,  with  rclp?d  to 
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the  pofleflions  of  the  arabs;  which  to  the  fliores  of 
Italy;  in  particular,  expanded  like  a  garden  of  Ipices, 
as  a  Fairyland  of  wealth.  The  Italians,  that  ac- 
companicd  the  croifades,  fought  not  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  but  the  fpices  and  treafures  in  his  grave. 
The  bank  of  Tyre  was  their  Holy  Land  5  and  what 
they  any  where  undertook  was  in  their  ufual  way  of 
trade,  which  they  had  trodden  for  centuries. 

Tranfient  as  wal  the  prolperity  thefe  foreign  riches 
brought  to  thofe,  by  whom  they  were  acquired,  ftill 
in  all  probability  they  were  indifpenfable  to  the 
firft  blooming  of  italian  cultivation.  By  them  men 
were  taught  a  lefs  rude  and  more  commodious  man- 
ner of  living;  and,  hiftead  of  their  coarfc  oftentation^ 
to  diftinguiih  themfelves  by  more  refined  magni- 
ficence. The  many  great  cities  of  Italy,  which  were 
held  only  by  feeble  ties  to  their  weak  and  abfent 
Ibvereigns  on  the  other  fide  ,of  the  Alps,  while  they 
all  panted  after  independence,  acquired  more  than 
one  fuperiority  over  the  uncivilized  marauder  of 
the  caftle :  for  they  either  drew  him  within  their 
walls,  by  the  attradlions  of  luxury,  and  the  in- 
creafed  enjoyments  of  fbcial  life,  apd  converted 
him  into  a  peaceable  citizen  ;  or  by  their  increafe  of 
population  they  acquired  fufficient  ftrength,  to  de- 
ftroy  his  fortrefs,  and  compel  him  to  live  as  a  quiet 
'  neighbour.  Rifing  luxury  awakened  induftriouf- 
nefs,  not  only  to  the  purfuit  of  arts  apd  manufac- 
tures, but  even  of  agricvilture :  the  fields  of  Lom* 
bardy,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  with  the 
coafts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  flourilhed  under  the 
^land  of  the  hufbandman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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great  and  induftrious  cities.  Lonibardy  W9S  4  guh 
den,  when  great  part  of  Europe  w^s  covered  with 
woods  and  downs.  For  as  thefe  pq)ulous  cities 
piuft  deriyo  their  fupport  frpip  th^lan^l;  apd  the 
proprietor  of  the  foil  could  gain  more  by  the  pro* 
yifion,  with  which  he  fumjihed  the^i,  ip  confe* 
guenceof  the  increafed  pricp  giyp^  for  the  peceilant|^ 
of  life ;  he .  could  not  avoid  ex^ins  himielf  in 
purfpit  of  this  gain,  if  he  yi^rc  deiirous  of  partici* 
pating  in  the  luxury  fecently  ^itro^v^ed.  Thus 
pne  ipecies  of  adiyity  roufe^  another,  and  kept  it 
in  play :  and,  with  this  new  courfe  of  things,  ordeft 
the  free  enjoyment  of  private  property,  and  (ub- 
piiflion  to  the  laws,  necefiarily  prevailed.  Men 
vv^ere  obliged  tp  learn  frugality,  that  they  might 
have  money  to  fpend  ;  human  invention  was  (bar* 
pendd,  while  one  endeavoured  to  carry  the  prize 
from  another  :  every  boufehqlder,  formerly  an  un^* 
connedted  individual,  now  became  in  {bme  degree 
himfelf  a  merchant.  Thus  it  arofe.  from  the  na- 
ture  of  things,  that  fertile  Italy,  watered  by  th? 
wealth  of  the  arabs,  fiiould  firft  put  forth  the 
bloflbms  of  a  new  cultivation. 

'.         .     ;      : 

Thefe  bloflbms,  however,  were  far  from  peren- 
nial.  Trade  difiufed  itfelf,  and  took  a  different 
courfe  :^  Uie  republics  ^ecayed :  voluptuous  cities 
became  infolent,  and  at  variance  within  themfelyes : 
the  whple  country  was  filled  with  parties,  among 
which  enterprizing  men,  ^d  *  few  powerful  fami- 
lies, raifed  themfelvcs  to  great  authority.  War  and 
opprefTion  fucceeded  :  and  as  luxury  and  the  arts 
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had  b^niflied  not  Qnly  the  military  ^irit,  but  alio  , 
faith  and  probityi  one  city,  one  Hate,  after  another,, 
fell  a  prey  to  Ibreign  or  domeftic  tyrants.  The  ftridt- 
f:ft  Jaws  of  moderation  alone  were  capable  of  pre-  - 
ierving  frqm  ruin  tl^  diftributor  of  this  pleafing 
poifon,  Venice  itfelf.  Yet  let  no  fpring  of  human 
a^ion  be  denied  it's  rightful  claims.  I^appily  for 
Eurcpe,  this  luxury  was  at  that  time  far  from  ge? 
neral,  spd  the  greater  part  of  it  proipoted  the  gains 
of  the  lombards  alone :  a  fpring  fjiill  more  power-  « 
fill  a&ed  iii  oj^fition  to  it,  the  fpirit  of  chivalry^ 
defpifing  felfintereft,  and  dwng  every  thing  for  thp 
fake  of  glory.  \jtt  us  examine  from  what  feeds  f  his 
^ower  arofe ;  whence  i(  derived  it's  nutriment ;  and 
what  virtue;  it  pofTefled^  to  check  the  (pirit  of  corsir 
|ncrce, 

CHAPTER    H 


Sfirit  of  Chivalry  in  Europe, 

Ax-X*  the  gerihan^c  tribes,  that  fpre^d  themlelvej' 
over  Europe, 'confifted  of  warriours:  and  as  the 
moft  arduous  part  of  military  fervice  fell  upon  the  ^ 
cavalry,  it  was  natural,  that  thefe  (hould  amply 
rccompenfe  themfelves  for  their  ikill  in  equeftrian 
accomplishments.  Accordingly,  a  fraternity  of 
horfemen  foon  arofe,  who  learned  their  art  in  due^ 
form :  and  as  thefe  were  the  attendants  of  the  com* 
inander,  duke,  or  king,  a  fort  of  military  fchool 

wa» 
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was  eftablifhed  where  the  court  reiided,  in  which 
the  bachelor  knights  ferved  their  apppenticefhip. 
When  this  was  accomplilhcd,  it  is  probable,  that 
they  were  fentjn  queft  of  adventures,  as  the  means 
of  rendering  them  perfeft  in  their  trade ;  and,  hay- 
ing well  approved  themfelves  on  this  trial,  conti- 
nued to  ferve  as  mafters  of  their  craft,  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  which  they  were  admitted,  or  as  teachers 
to  inftruft  others  in  thofe  arts,  which  themfelves 
had  learned.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible,  that  the  order 
of  chivalry  (hould  have  had  any  other  origin.  The 
germanic  nations,  who  carried  the  corporation  (pint 
into  every  thing,  muft  have  applied  it  particularly 
to  an  art  familiar  to  themfelves  alone:  and  as 
this  was  their  grand,  and  fole  art»  they  naturally 
conferred  upon  it  all  the  honourJ^  whidi  they  were 
too  ignorant  to  beftow  on  any  other.  All  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  chivalry  may  be  deduced  lix>m, 
this  origin  *. 

This  company  of  horfe^ien  being  tinned  for  the 
fervice  of  the  pnnce,  the  firft  duty  incumbent  both 
on  the  bachelor  and  the  knight  was^  fo  fwear  fealty 
to  him.  Horfemaiiftiip  and  the  ufe  of  weapons 
were  the  exercifes  of  their  fchool ;  whence  tilts  and 
tournaments,  with  other  knightly  iports  a§  they  were 

•  Sec  Mcefcr's  0/nahruech/cbe  Ge/cbichte,  'Hiflory  of  Ofoa- 
bruck/  Vol.  1.  For  what  follows,  inilead  of  tlie  manbcrs 
who  have  written  on  chivalry,  I  ihall  cite  oo\y  Curae  dc  St. 
Palaye,  whofe  work  is  tranflated  into  geiman  by  D.  Klocber. 
The  chif  f  part  of  the  original  relates  to  the  french  knights 
atones  tiie  general  hiflory  ^f  chivalry  in  Europe  has  never  yet 
been  written  to  my  knowledge. 

called^ 
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called,  aftenyards  arpfo.  At  court  the  young  cava- 
lier was  to  be  about  the  p^rfon  of  the  prince  and 
his  confort,  to  be  ready  for  courtly  fervices.:  hence 
the  duty  of  courtefy  toward  princes  and  ladies,  which 
he  learned  as  a  trade.  And  as,  befide  his  horfe  and 
his  arms,  a  little  religion  and.fayour  with  the  ladies 
were  neceflary  for  him,  he  acquired  the  former  from 
a  (hort  breviary,  and  obtained  the  latter  as  he  could, 
according  to  his  abilities  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times. 
Thus  originated  chivalry,  confifling  of  a  blind  faith 
in  religion,  a  blind  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the 
prince,  provided  he  required  nothing  inconfiftpnt 
with  the  principles  of  the  confraternity,  courteouC- 
nefs  in  fervicp,  and  gallantry  toward  the  ladies :  if  a 
knight  pofleiled  thefe  virtues,  no  matter  whether 
his  head  contained  a  iingle  idea,  his  heart  a  (ingle 
fentiment,  befides.  The  lower  clafles  were  not  his 
equals :  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanic,  the  artift, 
ot  the  man  of  learning,  he,  as'  a  foldier  and  accom- 
pli(l)ed  knight,  could  defpife. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  military  trade  mull  dege- 
nerate into  unbridled  barbarifm,  as  foon  as  it  be- 
came an  hereditary  right,  and  the  genuine,  tho- 
rough knight  was  a  noble  in  his  very  cradje.  Sa- 
gacious princes,  who  fupported  fuch  an  idle  train 
about  their  courts,  paid  coniiderable  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  this  calling,  by  inftilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  noble  mailers  fome  few  ideas,  and 
giving  them  morals,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own 
court,  family,  and  country.  Hence  the  fevere  laws 
\>y  which  every  a(f\  qf  bafenefs  was  fybjei^ed  to  pe- 
nalties 
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naities  among  them :  hence  the  noble  duties  of  (uc- 
couring  the  opprefTed,  proteding  viri^in  innocence, 
treating  enemies  with  magnanimity,  and  the  like: 
the  deiigu  of  which  was  to  obviate  thdr  burfts  of 
violence,  to  temper  the  rudenefs  ^pA  barbarity  ci 
their  mapnen.  Tl^^^  b^s  ^  ^^P  order  were  not 
td  be  obliterated  from  the  virtuous  mind>  on  which 
(hey  had  bee^i  imprefled  frorp  the  carlieft  ifi&ncy } 
fo  that  the  probity  and  fiiith  fdinoft  mediaiiicaUy 
difpl&yed  in  word  and  de<:d  by  every  worthy  kni^t 
aftoniifh  i».  Pliability  of  charaf^er,  facUity  of  plac- 
ing a  queftion  in  every  ppint  of  view^  and  fertility 
of  ideas,  were  not  their  fulings :  hence  the  langua^ 
f>f  the  middle  ag^  was  fo  ceremonious,  ftiff,  and  for- 
mal, that  it  feems  to  move  as  it  were  capariibned 
in  fteel,  round  two  or  three  (hoDghts^in  aU  thq 
pomp  of  knighthood. 

Cauies  from  two  extremities  of  the  Earth  oon- 
curred,  to  give  this  body  of  chivalry  more  life  and 
motion  :  Spain,  prance,  England,  and  |taly,  but 
principally  France,' were  the  places  where  it  received 
it^s  chief  refinements, 

1.  The  national  charafter  ;md  fountiy  of  the 
araifs  rendered  a  kind  of  knight-errantry,  mixed 
with  the  tendernefs  of  love,  fomewhat  like  heredi- 
tary property  to  them,  from  the  earlieil  times. 
They  went  in  qucft  of  adventures  j  foi^ht  finglc 
combats ;  and  wafhed  out  the  itain  of  every  dif  • 
grace,  thrown  on  themfclves,  or  their  tribe,  with 
the  blood  of  their  enemy,  Accuftomed  to  hard 
fare  and  flight  clothings  their  horfe,  their  Iword, 

and 
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mod  the  honour  (^  their  race,  wrre  dear  to  thein 
above  all  things.     And  as  while  roathing  with  their 
tents  they  fought  love-adventures,  and  then  breathed 
out  complaints  of  the  abfence  of  the  objei5t  of  their 
paffion  in  their  much  valued  poetical  languages 
their  fbngs  very  ibon  fell  into  the  regular  train  of 
chaunting  their  prophet,  themfelves,  the  honours 
of  their  race,  and  the  praifes  oi  their  miflrefs; 
without  much  attention  to  theaptnefsof  tra&fition*. 
On  their  expeditions  of  conqueft:  the  tentB  of  the 
women  were  intermingled  with  theirs :  the  molt 
courageous  animated  them  in  battle,  and  in  rectum 
the  Ipoils  of  the  vidory  were  laid  at  their  feet- 
And  as  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  influence 
of  the  women  in  the  formation  of  the  arabian  em-: 
pire  had  been  gteat ;  and  the  orientals  had  no  en- 
joyments in  a  period  of  peace,  except  gan^s  of 
pailime,  or  amufii^  themfelves  among  the  women ; 
the  feftivities  of  chivalry,  as  throwing  the  javelin  at 
the  ring,  and  other  contefts,  within  lifts,  in  the  pre- . 
ience  of  the  ladies,  were  celebrated  with  great  iplen- 
dour  and  magnificence  in  Spain,  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  arabs.    The  fair  dames  encouraged' 
the  champions,  and  rewarded  them  with  jewels,,, 
fcarves,  or  garments  worked  with  their  own  hands : . 
for  thefe  feftivals  were  held  in  honour  of  them,  and 
the  portrait  of  the  conqueror's  miftrefs  wd5  hun^ 
up  to  view,  furrounded   by  the  portraits  of  the 
knights  he  had  overcome.    The  competitors  were 
divided  into  bands,  diftinguiihed  by  their  colours, 
devices,  and  garments ;  poems  were  fung  in  honour 
of  the  feaili  and  the  thanks  of  love.  were«the  vidtofs 

iioWeft 
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Bobleft  Inward.  Thus  the  ttlore  refilled  cuftoms  of 
thivalry  were  evidently  brdught  into  Europe^  by  the 
arabs ;  what  with  the  heavy-armed  heroes  of  the 
north  remained  only  profefllonal  mknners,  or  mere 
fiftioni  were  with  thefe  natute,  light  phyi  Iportive 
cxercife  ** 

Thus  this  ga)rer  (Jiirit  of  chivdlly  Was  firfl*  ilitro- 
duced  among  thfe  chrillians  in  Spain,  wh^e  the 
arabs  and  goths  lived  together  for  centuries.  Here 
we  not  only  difcover  the  moft  ancient  chriftian  or- 
.  ders,  eftablifhed  either  for  the  pufpofe  of  t)ppofing 
the  moors,  for  protefting  pilgrims  on  their  journeys 
to  Compollella,  or  for  pleafure  and  afnufement; 
but  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  fo  deeply  imprinted 
in  the  charafter  of  the  Spaniards,  that  even  knights 
errant,'  and  chevaliers  of  love,  perfectly  in  the  an- 
bian  ftyle,  were  not  with  them  mere  creatures  of  the 
imagination.  The  romaunt,  or  hiftorical  poem, 
particularly  as  dedicated  to  the  adventurers  of  love 
and  chivalry  ;  and  probably  the  romance,  as  the  old 
Amadis,  arid  others;  were  the  offspring  of  their 
language  and  way  of  thinking,  in  which  Cervantes 
found  in  latter  days  the  materials  for  that  incom- 
.parable  national  romance,  Don  Quixote  de  la.Man- 
cha. 

But  their  influence  was  more  eminently  difpla)ned 
in^he  hgiter  poetry y  both  here  and  in  Sicily,  the  two 
countries  of  which  the  arabs  longeft  maintained 

*  See  Reiflce  on  Thpgrai^  Pocock  on  Abulfaragi^s*  Sale, 
Jones«  Ockley,  Cardonne,  &c. 
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pofleffion*.  For  in  the  land,  extending  to  the 
EbrOi  which  Charlemagne  conquered  from  the  arabs^ 
and  peojiled  with  limoiins,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouth  of  France,  the  firft  poetry  among  the  verna- 
cular languages  of  Europe,  the  pravenfaly  or  limojin^ 
gradually  formed  itfelf,  on  either  fide  the  Pyrenees^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  arabs.  Tenionets; 
fonnets,  idyls,  villanefcas,  firventes,  madrigals,  can- 
zonets, and  other  forms,  invented  for  witty  quef- 
tion^,  dialogues,  and  ^(^nvelopes  of  amorous  fub- 
jedts,  gave  occafion,  as  every  thing  in  Europe  muft 
afTume  the  court  or  corporation  form,  to  a  Angular 
tribunal,  the  court  of  love  (corte  de  amor  J  y  in  which 
kdies  and  knights,  princes  and  kings,  were  con- 
cerned as  judges  and  parties.  Before  it  was  formed 
the  gaya  ciencia,  the  fcience  of  the  troubadours; 
firft  the  purfuit  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  after- , 
wards,  being  confidered  after  the  european  mode  ^s 
an  amufement  of  the  court,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of. 
the  cantadores,  truanesy  and  bufonesy  the  ftory-tellers,' 
jefters,  and  court-buffoons,  where  it  became  con- 
temptible. % 

In  it's  early  flourifliing  days  the  poetry  of  the 
proven^als  had  a  foftly  harmonious,  pathetic,  and. 
^^g^'^^g  ^y^^>  which  polifhed  the  heart  and  mind, 
refined  the  language  and  manners,  and  ,was  the  ge« 
neral  parent  of  all  modern  european  poetry.  The* 
limofin  language  extended  itfelf  over  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Barcelona,  Arragon,  Valencia,  Murcia, 

'^   See  Velafqaez  on  fpanlfh  poetr/«  and  all  who  have  written 
en  the  proven^alsi  minnefingers,  &c,         / ' 

Majorca, 


MajcMTca^  and  Minorca  i  in  thefe  chai'ming  coun- 
tries, fanned  by  the  fea-breeEci  love  breathed  it's 
firfl:  (igb)  love  poured  the  firft  language  of  delist 
The  poetry  of  Spain»  t^^rance^  and  Italyi  were  it's 
daughters :  by  it  Petrarch  was  tutored ^  of  it  be  was 
emulous:  our  minnefiiigers  were  it's  remote  and 
harfli  echoes,  though  the  fofteft  of  our  language  is 
unqueftionably  theirs^  The  univerfally  diffufed 
fpirit  of  chivalry  tranfplanted  fome  of  it's  flowers 
from  France  and  Italy  int^  Swabia,  Aufbia^  and 
Thuringja':  fome  emperors  of  the  Staufifh  family, 
and  Hermann  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  delighted 
in  it,  with  more  german  princes,  wbofe  names  wotild 
have  funk  into  oblivion>  had  they  not  been  tfanf^^ 
mitted  to  poflerity  with  fome  of  their  (bags«  The 
art,  however,  fpeedily  degenerated,  finking  into  the 
defpicable  trade  of  vagraAt  jongleurs  in  France^  of 
nmft ^fingers  in  Germany.  In  languagies  (pning 
iike  the  proven^al  itfelf  from  the  latin,  and  known 
by  thename  of  romanih,  it  could  take  deeper  root; 
producing  far  more  pleafing  fruits  as.it  fpread  from 
Spain  through  Fraace  and  Italy  to  the  iiland  of 
Sicily.  In  Sicily,  as  in  Spain,  arofe  the  firft  italtan 
poetry  on  what  was  once  arabiaa  ground. 

a.  What  the  arab^  began  from  the  fouth,  the 
Hormaus  cultivated  ftill  more  ftrenuoufly  from  the 
iK)rth,  in  Ffaflce,  England,  and  Italy.  When  their 
romantic  character,  their  love  of  adventures,  heroic 
tales,  and  martial  excrcifes,  and  their  native  refpeft 
to  the  women,  united  with  the  refined  chivalry  of 
the  arabs,  it  gained  a  wider  fpread,  and  deeper  root 
in  Europe.  The  talcs  called  romances,  theground- 
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work  of  which  exifted  long  before  the  croifades,  now 
came  more  into  vogue :  for  all  the  german  nations  * 
had  ever  celebrated  the  praifcs  of  their  heroes ;  and 
thefe  fongs  and  poems  had  maintained  their  ground, 
even  amid  the  darkeft  ages»  in  the  courts  of  the 
great,  nay  in  the  convents  thefaifelves  i  and  in  pro- 
portion as  genuine  hiftory  declined,  men's  minds 
were  the  more  turned  to  fpiritual  legends,  or  roman-  , 
tic.  ftories.  Accordingly,  from  the  fir  ft  ages  of 
chriftianity  we  find  this  exercife  of  the  human 
imagination  more  employed  than*  any  other,  firft 
after  the  afirican  greek  manner,  latterly  -after  the 
northern  european:  monks,  bifhops,  and  faints, 
were  not  afhamed  of  it ;  nay,  from  their  mouths,* 
true  hiftory,  and  the  Bible  itfe^f,  fpoke  the  lan- 
guage of  romance.  Hence  arofe  the  fuit  of  Belial 
agaiinft  Chrift :  hence  the  allegorical  and  myftical 
perfenification  of  all  the  virtues  and  duties :  hence 
the  fpiritual  dramatic  moralities  and  interludes. 

Such  being  the  general  tafte  of  the  times,  the 
oiFspring  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  an  awak* 
ened  fancy,  tales  and  fables  (contes  et  fabliaux) 
were  the  only  food  of  the  human  .mind,  and  heroic 
tales  were  moft  admired  by  the  equeftrian  order. ' 
In  France,  the  centre,  of  this  cultivation,  the  fub- 
jedts  moft  peculiar  to  it  were  naturally  chofen, 
.  according  to  the  two  ftreams  that  united  here. 
The  expedition  of  Charlemagne  againft*  th^  fara- 
cens,  with  all  the  adventures  faid  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  Pyrenees,  was  one  of  thefe:  what 
already  ejcifted  in  the  country  of  the  normans,  in 
Britanny,  in  'the  ancient  ftories  of  king  Arthur,  was 
Vol.  IL  Pp  the 
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the  other.  Into  this  'were  introdaced,  firom  the  more 
recenl  french  conftitutioD^  the  twc^e  peefs,  with 
all  the  fpkndour  of  Charles  ancf  hh  knig^its^  and  aU 
the  &vage  deeds  they  had  to  tdi  o£  the  fimcen 
heroes.  Qgter  the  dane,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  the 
cjnildien  of  Atmon,  and  various  fiories  of  the  pil« 
gnms  and  croiiaders,  entered  Ukewife  into  this  :  but 
the  moft  interefting  perfons  and  events  were  always 
borrowed  from  the  country  of  the  proven^als^ 
Gtttenne,  Languedoc»  Provence,  and  that  part  of 
Spain,  where  the  liniofin  poetry  flouriflied.  The 
fecond  ftream,  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  hb  court, 
cache  over  the  (ea'from  Cornwall,  or  rather  from 
an  Utopian  land,  where  men  indulged  in  a  pecu- 
liar fpecies  of  the.  wcmderfuL  The  mirrour  of 
knighthood  was  brightly  poliihed  in  thefe  romaooes : 
the  vices  and  virtues  o£  this  court  were  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  the  various  chaia^ers  of  the  kn^ts  ctf 
the  round  table ;  for  which,  there  was  ampfe  room 
in  the  unbounded  domains  of  the  romance  <^  Ar- 
tbur,  and  in  fuch  ancient  times. 

At  length  from  thefe  two  branches  of  romance 
ifiued  a  thirds  which  excluded  no  french  or  (panifli 
province.  Poitou,  Qian^)agne,  Normandy,  the 
ibreft  ,of  Ardennes,  Flanders,  nay  Mentz,  Caftile, 
and  Algarva,  furniihed  knights  and  fcenes  to  the 
drama.:  fix  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  and  the 
fprm  in  which-  the  hiftones  of  antiquity  then  ap- 
peared, permitted,  or  rather  urged  this  jixmbk  of 
all  ages  and  countries.  Trc^  and  Greece,  Jerufa- 
iem  and  Trebifbnd,  what  was  known  of  otd,  and 
what  r^rt  juCt  bruited  about,  united  in  the  gar- 
land 
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land  of  chivalry :  and  abov6  ^I  the  ckitn  to  a  de* 
fcent  from  trojan  blood  was  a  family  honour^  of 
which  all  the  nations  and  empires  of  Europe,  «with 
it*s  greateft  knights  and  potentates,  were  firmly  per* 
fuaded.  With  the  normans  romance  pafled  mto 
England  and  Sicily :  each  country  afibrded  it  neW 
heroes,  and  new  materials ;  but,  no  where  did  it 
flouriih  as  in  Fra^ice.  From  the  ooalefcence  of 
various .  caufes,  this  tafte  formed  the  way  of  life, 
language,  poetry,  and  even  religion  and  morals  of 
men*. 

Then,  if  we  pafs  firom  the  regions  of  fable  into 
the  land  of  hiilory,  is  there  a  kingdom  in  Europe, 
where  chivalry  has  bloflbmed  with  more  elegance 
than  in  France  ?  When,  after  the  decline  of  the 
Carlovingian  race,  almoft  as  many  courts  of  little 
potentates,  dukes,  counts,  or  barons,  (hone  forth 
in  power  and  fplendour,  as  there  were  provinces^ 
caftles,  and  fof trefles ;  every  palace,  every  knight's 
feat',  wa3  alfo  a  fchool  of  chivalry  and  honour.  The 
national  vivacity  of  the  people ;  the  contefts  they 
had  maintained  for  centuries  againft  the  arabs  and 
normans ;  th6  fame  their  forefathers  had  thereby 
acquired;  the  floutiftiing  ftate,  to  which  many  fa* 
mifies  had  raifed  themfelves ;  their  intermixture 
with  the  normans  themfelves;  but,  efpecially,  that 
peculiarity  in  the  charafter  of  the  nation^  which 
diiplays  itfelf  throughout  their  whole  hiftbfy  from 
the  days  of  the  gauls ;  introduced  into  chivaliy  that 

*  Of  tbefedireAion^  and  ingredients  of  the  loinaiice  of  tlie 
middle  ages  I  ihall  fpeak  elfewhere. 

P  p  2  felicity 
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felicity  of  €xpreflion»  that  prompt  elafticity,  eafy 
complaifance,  and  fparkling  grace,  which,  in  any 
other  nation  except  the  french,  is  to  be  found  but 
late,  or  feldom,  if  ever.  How  many  french  knights 
may  be  named,  whofe  (entiments  and  a6tions,  in 
peace  and  war,  throughout  the  whole  htftory  of 
J^rance,  even  down  to  the  times  of  royal  defpotifm, 
difplay  fo  much  valour,  noblenefs,  and  gallantr)', 
that  their  families  will  be  eternally  honoured! 
When  Fame  founded  the  trump  of  the  croifades, 
the  knights  of  France  were  the  flower  of  europcan 
chivalry :  french  families  wore  the  diadem  of  Jeni- 
falem  and  Conftantinople ;  and  the  laws  of  the  new 
ftate  were  promulgated  in  french.  The  language  and 
manners  of  France  feated  themfelves  on  the  britilh 
throne,  likewife,  with  William  the  conqueror  ;  and 
the  two  nations  emuloufly  rivalled  each  other  in  the 
virtues  of  chivalry,  as  the  plains  both  of  France  and 
Paleftine  witnelTcd,  till  England  rdinquifhed  to  it's 
neighbour  the  prize  of  empty  fplendour,  and  chofe 
the  more  ufeful  career  of  civil  virtues.  France  firft; 
braved  the  power  of  the  pope  j  and  indeed  in  the 
cafieft  way,  with  a  degree  of  grace :  even  St.  Lewis 
himfelf  was  far  from  a  flave  of  the  holy  father. 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  have  had 
more  valiant  kings  than  France ;  but  policy  firft 
entered  France  fi'om  Italy,  and  there  aflumed  at 
leaft  the  garb  of  decorijm,  however  difgraceful  her 
aftions.  This  fpirit  imparted  itfelf  likewife  to  in- 
ftitutions  of  learning,  magifterial  dignities,  and  tri- 
bunals of  juftice,  at  firft  to  their  advantage,  after- 
wards to  their  detriment. 

No 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  the  frcnch  nation  is  bc- 
conie  the  vaineft  in  Europe :  almoft  from  the  ori- 
gin of  it*s  monarchy  it  has  held  the  lamp  to  this 
quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  given  it  the  tone  in  it's 
moft  important  revolutions.  When  all  nations 
flocked  togdther  to  Paleftine,  as  to  a  grand  caroufal, 
the  german  knights  were  led  by  their  connexion 
with  the  french,  to  lay  afide  their  teutonic  turbu- 
lence (furor  tetitonicus).  The  new  drefs,  likewife, 
which  coats  of  arms  and  other  marks  of  diftindioa 
{pread  over  all  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  croifades, 
was  for  the  moft  part  of  french  origin. 

We  ftiould  now  fpeak  of  the  three  or  four  orders 
of  fpiritual  knights,  which,  founded  in  Paleftine, 
attained  fo  much  wealth,  and  fo  many  lionours  ^ 
but  the  heroic  and  political  drama,  in  which  they 
acquired  thefe,  lies  before  us,  with  it's  five,  or  ra- 
ther feven  adts  3  to  it  therefore  we  will  proceed. 


CHAPTER     III. 
The  Croifades  and  their  Confequences.  • 

Pilgrims  and  popes  had  long  complained  of  986. 
the  diftreffes  of  chriftians  at  Jerufalem.  The 
end  of  the  World  was  announced  to  be  at  ^  ^^°* 
hand:     and  Gregory  VII  believed  he  had  1074. 
50000  men  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  holy  ftpul- 
chre,  if  he  would  place  himfclf  at  their  head.     At 
length  a  native  of  Picardy,  Peter  the  hermit, 
in  copcert  with  Simeon,  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem,  fucceeded   in  perfuading  pope  Ur-  ^^95- 

P  p  3  ban 
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and  knights :  a  n£w  power  fprang  up  in  Egypt,  that 
of  the  mamalukes,  with  which  the  noble  and  valiant 
Saladin  ftraitened  the  perfidious,  depraved  chriftians, 
and  at  length  took  Jerufalem ;  thus  putting  an  end 
to  this  little  (hadow  of  a  kingdom,  before  it 
''  had  been  enabled  to  ^celebrate  it's  centennial 
jubilee. 

All  the  fublequent  croifades,  to  maintain  or  re* 
conquer  this  kingdom,  were  in  vain :  and  the  little 
principalities  preceded  or  foon  followed  it  in  their 
downfal :  Edefia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chrif- 
tians  no  more  than  fifty  years : .  and  the  im* 
menfe  croifade,  the  fecond  in  order,  under* 
^'47-  taken  by  the'  emperor  Conrad  III,  and 
Lewis  VII  king  of  France,  at  the,  war- whoop  of  St. 
Bernard,  with  200000  men,  was  unable  to  re* 
ftore  it. 

In  the  third  croifade,  three  valiant  potentates,  the 
emperor  Frederic  I,  Philip  Auguflus  king  of  France, 
and  Richard  the  lionhearted  of  England, 
^'^9-  took  the  field  againft  Saladin.  Thefirftwas 
drowned  in  a  river,  and  his  fon  died :  the  other  two, 
being  jealous  rivals,  and  the  french  king  in  particu* 
lar  envious  of  the  britifh,  could  accomplifh  nothing 
more  than  the  reconqueft  of  Acre.  Unmindful  of 
his  word,  Philip  Auguilus  returned;  and  Richard, 
unable  alone  to  contend  againfl  the  power  of  Sala* 
din,  was  obliged  reluftantly  to  follow  him.  Nay  he 
had  the  misfortune,  as  lie  travelled  through  Ger-r 
jnany  in  a  pilgrim's  guife,  to  be  flopped  by  Leopold 
duke  of  Auftria,  in  revenge  for  a  pretended  infult 

at 
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at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  and  bafely  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI ;  who  ftill  more 
bafely  detained  him  four  years  in  An&  con- 
finement, till,  all  the  world  murmuring  at  ^ '  94- 
this  unknightly  adtion,  he  fuffered  him  to  ranfom 
himfelf  for  iooo#o  marks  of  filver. 

The  fourth  croifade,  undertaken  by  the  french, 
dutch,  and  Venetians,  under  the  count  of  Mount- 
ferrat,  never  reached  Paleftine ;  being  led  by        .    ^ 
the  felfifli,  revengeful  Venetians.    They  took 
2^ra,  and  failed  for  Conftantinople :  the  im-    ^  ^^4* 
perial  city  was  twice  taken  ajid  plundered :  the  em- 
peror fled :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  eredted  ^ 
latin  empire  in  Byzantium:  the  empire  and  the 
ipoii  were  divided,  and  the  Venetians  acquired  the 
richeft  part  of  the  booty,  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Grecian  fea.     The  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  expedition  became    ^  ^°^* 
king  of  Gandia,  which  ifland  alfo  he  fold  to  his  co- 
vetous allies :  and  inftead  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Bofphorus  he  received  the  crown  of  Theflalo- 
nica.     A  principality  of  Achaia,  and  a  duchy  of 
Athens,  were  created  for  french  barons:  wedthy 
Venetian  nobles  were  made  dukes  of  Naxos  and  Ne-  • 
gropont :  there  was  a  count  palatine  of  Zant  and 
Cephalonia :   the  grecian  empire  was  fold  like  ordi- 
nary plunder  to  the  beft  bidder*     On  the 
other  hand,  different  branches  of  the  grecian    ^  ^^4- 
imperial  race  erefted  an  empire  at  Nicaea;  a  duchy, 
*  which  afterwards  aflumed   the  title  of  empire,  at 
'  Trebifond  ^  and  a  defpotifm,  afterwards  ftyled  an 

empire 
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empire  likewife,  b  EtMitil*  As  To  little  wais  USt  to 
the  oew  latin  empeit^rs  of  Conftanti^ople,  tkis  tvcak 
and  hated  throne  wttli  dilEculty  ftockl  for  fi^ 
years :  the  emptttofs  of  Niosa  retook  the  aa- 


^  ^  ^ '  cient  grecian  imperi:^  cttjr ;  and  at  leoglfa, 
all  thefe  pofleffions,  acquired  by  adwntiixec^»  feS 
jAtothe  hands  of  the  turks. 

The  fifth  cfoi{ade»  undertaken  fay  the  hungaiians 

and  germansv  was  without  efibfk.  The  kii^ 
^"7'  of  Hungary  and  Cyprus/ a  titular  king  of 
Jerafalem»  and  the  grand  n^fters  of  the  different 
orders,  furrounded  Mount  Tabor,  blocked  up  the 
enemy»  and  had  the  viftory  in  their  hands:  but 
yticmfy  and  difcord  robbed  them  of  their  ad-van- 
tage ;  and  the  croiiaders  returned  home,  foiled  and 
dejedked. 

Urged  inceflantly  by  the  papal  court,  the  em- 
peror  Frederic  li  difpatched  a  fleet  to  the  Holy 

Land.     An  advants^bus  trace,  was  on  the 

point  of  being  concluded ;  but  it  vi^ts  fruf- 
trated  by  the  pope's  l^ate :  and  ^  the  emperor, 
compelled  greatly  againfl:  his  inclinations,  entered 

on  the  campaign,  the  pope  himfelf  hindered 
'^^  '  all  probability  of  it*s  fuccefs,  by  an  abfurd 
^^^9*  ban,  and  a  treacherous  attack  upon  the  eu- 
ropean  (k>miAions  of  the  emperor.  A  truce  was 
concluded  with  the  fultan  of  Bagdad ;  Paleftine  and 
Jerufalem  were  yielded  to  the  emperor ;  but  the 
holy  fepulchre  rejnained  in  the  hands  of  the  fara- 
tens,  as  a  free  port  for  pilgrims  from  all  quarters. 
This  divided  poffcffion  of  Jeryfalem,  however, 

continued 
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continiifid  fcarcely  fifteen  years;  and  St. 
Lewis  was  unable  to  regain  it  by  his  croi-       ^^ 
fade,  the  feventh  in  orderj  and  oi  all  the   ^^4^- 
moft  unfortunate.      He  himfclf,  with  his       ^^* 
whole  army,  fell  into  ithe  hands  of  the  enemy  in 
Egypt:. he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  his  ranfom  at 
a  great  price :  and  on  a  iecond  expedition, 
equally  ufelefs  and  unfortunate,  againft  the      *^^* 
moorsj  he  ended  his  life  before  Tunis.    His  melan- 
choly example  at  length  flifled  the  (enfelefs  propra-^ 
fity  to  religious  wars   in  Paleftine;   and  the  laft 
of  the  chriftian  cities  there.  Tyre,  Acre,  An-       ^^ 
tioch,  and  Tripoli,  fell,  one  after  anotheir, 
into  the  hands  of  the  mamalukes.    Thus 
ended  this  infatuation,  which  had  coft  european 
chriftendom  immenfe  fums  of  money,  and  multi- 
tudes of  men :  and  what  Were  it's  cdnfequences  *  ? 

It  has  been  xiuflomary,  to  afcribe  fo  many  bene- 
ficial effe&s  to  the  croifades,  that,  conformably  to  < 
this  opinion,  our  quarter  of  the  Globe  muft  re- 
quire a  fimilar  fever,  to  agitate  and  excite  it's 
forces,  once  in  every  five  or  fix  centuries ;  but  a 
clofcr  infpedtion  will  fhow,  that  moft  of  thefe  effeds 
proceeded  not  from  the  croifades,  at  leaft  not  from 
them  alone ;  and  that,  among  the  various  impulfes 
Europe  then  received,  they  were  at  moil  accele- 
rating (hocks,  ading  upon  the  whole  in  collateral 
or  oblique,  diredions,   with  which  the  minds  of, 

*  I  have  never  feen  the  eflays  and  pH2e  papers,  concern* 
ing  the .  effects  of  the  croifades,  written  at  .the  inftigation  of  ** 
different  learned  focieties:  therefore  I  deliver  my  own  opinion, 
without  reference  to  any  of  then. 

eiu"opeans 
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europeans  might  well  have  dHpenfed.  Indeed  it  is 
^  mere  phantom  of  the  brain,  to  frame  one  prime 
fource  of  events  out  of  fcven  diftind  expeditions, 
undertaken  in  a  period  of  two  centuries,  by  differ- 
ent nations,  and  from  various  motives,  folely  be* 
caufc  they  bore  one  common  name. 

I .  Trade ^  we  have  feen,  the  europeans  Iiad  al- 
ready opened  with  the  arabian  ftates,  before  the 
croifades :  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  have  profited 
by  it,  and  extended  it,  in  a  far  more  honourable 
way,  than  by  predatory  campaigns.  By  thefe,  in- 
deed, carriers,  bankers,  and  purveyors,  were  gain- 
ers :*  but  all  their  gain  accrued  from  the  chriflians, 
againft  whofe  property  they  were  in  faft  the  croi- 
faders.  What  was  torn  from  the  greek  empire  was 
a  di%raceful  trader's  booty*  ferving,  by  extremely 
enfeebling  this  empire,  to  repder  Conftantinople 
an  caficr  prey  at  a  future  period  to  the  turkifli 
hordes,  v^o  were  continually  preffing  more  clofely 
upon  it.  The  Venetian  lion  of  St.  Mark  prepared  the 
way,  by  the  fourth  croifade,  for  the  turk^s  to  enter 
Europe,  and  fpread  thcmfelvcs  fo  widely  in  it.  The 
genocfc,  it  is  true,  aflifted  one  branch  of  the  greek 
emperors  to  reafcend.  the  throne :  but  it  was  the 
throne  of  a  weakened,  broken  empire,  which  fell 
an  cafy  prey  to  the  turks ;  then  both  the  Venetians 
and  gcnocfe  loft  their  beft  pofleffions,  and  finally 
aknoft  all  their  trade,  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  Teas. 

2.  Chivalry  arofe  not  from  the  croifades,  but  the 
croifades  from  chivalry:  the  flower  of  frcnch  and 
norman  knighthood  appeared  in  Paleftiae  in  the 

firft 
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firft  campaign.  The  croifades,  indeed,  contributed 
rather  to  rob  chivalry ,  of  it's  .proper  honours,  and 
to  convert  real  armed  knights  into  mere  armorial 
ones.  For  in  Paleftipe  many  affumed  the  crefted 
helmet,  which  in  Europe  they  durft  not  have  born : 
they  brought  home  with  them  armorial  devices  and 
nobility,  which  they  tranfmitted  to  their  families, 
and  thus  introduced  a  new  claTs,  the  nobility  of 
the  heralds  office,  and  in  time  alfo  nobility  by  let- 
ters patent.  As  the  number  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nafties,  the -true  equeftrian  nobility,  leffened,  thefe 
new  men  fought  to  obtain  poffeflions,  and  here- 
ditary prerogatives,  like  them  :  they  carefully  enu- 
merated their  anceftors,  acquired  dignities  and 
privileges,  and  in  a  few  generabions  aflumed  the 
title  of  ancient  nobility;  though  they  had  not  the 
flighteft  pretenfipns,  to  rank  with  thofe  dyndfties, 
which  were  princes  to  them.  Every  man,  that  bore 
arms  in  Paleftine,  might  become  a  knight :  the  firft 
crgifades  were  years  of  general  jubilee  for  Europe. 
Thefe  new  nobles  in  right  of  military  fervice  were 
foon  of  great  ufe  to  growing  monarchy,  which  cun- 
ningly knew  how  to  avail  itfelf  of  them  againft  fuch 
of  the  fuperiour  vaffals  as  ftill  remained*  Thus 
paffioil  balances  paflion^  and  one  appearance  obli- 
terates another :  and  at*  length  the  nobility  of  the 
camp  and  the  court  totally  fupplanted  the  ancient 
chivalry. 

3.  It  is  felf-€vident,  that  the  orders  oi  fpiritual 
knights^  founded  in  Paleftine,  were  of  no  advantage 
to  Europe.    They  ftill  confume  the  capital,  once 

dedicated 
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dedicated  to  the  holy  fepulchre^  an  tkjedi  whdfy 

dead  to  us*  The  hofpitaUert  were  to  feceive 
^  *  pilgrims  on  their  arrival^  ^nnrfe  the.  fick^  and 
admkiifter  to  the  leper :  thefe  are  the  lofty  knig^s 
of  St.  Jotfn  of  oar  time.    When  a  npUeman  of 

Dauphiny^  Raymond  du  Puy,  introduced 

^*  amoi^  them  the  vow  of  carrying  arms^  the 

ocder  of  Lazarus  &pantted  fiom  them,  and  ad- 

heMd  to  the  primitive  inftitutbn.    The  templars 

were  regular  canons,  lived  ten  yeais  on  afans 

'^'   them&lves,  and  ppoteded  the  pilgrkm  to 

the  holy  {q)ulchie ;  till,  tbdr  property  increafiAg, 

their  ftatutes  were,  altered,  and  the  knights 

h^d  their  enquires  *,  the  order;  it*s.  lay  bro- 
thers. LafUy,  the  teutonic  order  wa$  founded  for  the 
arfEibmce  gf  the  fick  and  woxinded  left  on  the  field : 
btread^. water,  and-  clothing,  were  it's-  rewards ;  till 
it  alfo  became  rich  and  poweif^I,  ftom  it*s  ufefiil 
fervices  againft  the  infidels. 

All  thefe  orders  difpkyed  much  vokmr, 
^^5^'  and  much  pride,  in  the  HoIy^Lsoid;  and 
fikewiie  treachery  and  difloyalty :  but  witH  Pak^ 

ftine  their  hiflory  might  well  have  tertiiinated. 

.  ^      When  the  knights  of  St,  Johnof  Jeruialem 

were  compelled  to  quit  this  country;  wheii  they 

had  loft  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  Charles  V  had 

.  bcfkowed  on  them  the  rock^f  Malta;  how 

lingular  was  the  commiffion,  to  remain  to 
•^•S^^*  eternity  croifedets  out  of  ftdefBne,  and  on 
that  fcore  to  enjoy  peflefllons  ini  kingdoms  iafe  fr<»n 
the  attacks  of  the  tyrks,  and  Nwbichr  n^  pilgrim  could 

tiaverfe 
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traverie  in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  !  Lewis  VII 
received  the  aider  of  Latorus  into  France, 
and  would  have  reclaimed  it  to  the  onginal  ^^54* 
purpofe  of  it's  inilitution,  the  care  of  tlie  fick: 
more  than  one  pope  was  defirous  of  ilinprefiiiig  tl : 
but  it  was  prote(5ted  by  the  kljigs  of.  France,  and 
Lewis  XI V  united  it  with  ibine  other  trifling  or* 
ders.  '  In  this  his  fentiments  differed  from  thofe  of 
bis  anceftor,  Philip  the  fair,  who  barbaroufly  exter-^ 
mioated  the  templars  from  motives  of  avarice  and 
revenge  ;  and  appropriated  to  himfelf  their 
eftates,  to  which  he  had  no  claim.     Finally,       ^     *# 
the  teutonic  knights  were  called  in  by  a  duke  of 
Mafibvia  to  afliit  him  againfl  the  heathen  pruffianSy 
and  obtained  from  a  german  emperor  the  gift  of  all 
the  land  they  could  conqijter  on  the  occafion,  excepi 
what  belonged  to  himfelf.     They  iubdued 
Pruffia;  upited  with  the  bK>thers  of  the     ^ 
fword  in  Livonia ;  obtained  Efthonia  from  a  king» 
who  was  unable  to  hold  it:  and  thus  at  length 
ruled  in  knightly  luxury  and  Hcentioufnefs  from 
the  Viftula  to  the  Dwina  and  Neva.     The  ancient 
pruiiian  nation  was  exterminated ;  lithuanians  and' 
famoiedes,  courlanders,  lettonians,  and  efthonians^ 
were  divided  as  live  ftock  among  the  german        ,^ 
nc^les.   After  long  wars  with  the  poles^  they 
loft  half  PrUfRa,  and  then  the  whole;  and    ^^^/^ 
at  length  Livonia  and  Coorland  alfo.    In     ^     ' 
thefe  regions  thty  left  nothing  behind  them,  but 
the  repute,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  con- 

« 

quered  country,  to  be  ruled  more  proudly  and  op- 

preffively. 
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preffively^  than  they  ruled  thefe  coafts,  which^  had 
they  b^en  cultivated  by  fome  maritime  ftates, 
would  certainly  have  aflumed  a  very  dilFererLt  ap* 
pearance.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  iaid>  that 
the  three  orders  abovementioned  .belonged  not 'to 
£urope»  but  to  Poleftine*  There  they  were  founded  ; 
there  they  appeared  in  their  place.  There  they 
might  fight  the  infidels,  attend  hofpitals>  proted 
the  holy  fepulchre^  adminifter  to  the  leper,  and 
oonduft  the  pilgrim.  Their  inftitutions  (hould 
have  been  extinguiflied  with  thefe  objeAs:  their 
•dates  (hould  have  been  coniigned  to  chriftian 
works,  they  were  the  efpecial  property  of  the  iick 
and  the  poor. 

4.  As  the  new  armorial  nobility  was  indebted 
folely  to  the  growth  of  monarchy  in  Europe  for  it*s 
eilablifhment :  fo  the  freedom  of  cities^  the  or^in  of 
communities,  and  lafUy  the  emancipation  of  the 
peafantry,  in  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  are  to  ht 
afcribed  to  caufes  very  different  from  the  mad 
croifades.  That  in  their  Arfl  febrile  paroxyfm  a 
refpite  was  granted  to  all  prodigal  houfeholders  and 
debtors ;  that  vaflals  and  bondfrnen  were  dif- 
charged  from  their  duties,  tributaries  from  their 
tribute,  and  thofe  who  were  liable  to  impofts 
from  their  taxes ;  moft  certainly  formed  not  the  bafis, 
on  which  the  right  of  liberty  in  Europe  refts.  Cities 
had  Jong^been  ereded ;  the  rights  of  morp  ancient 
cities  had  long  been  confirmed  and  extended  :  and 
if  the  growing  induftry  and  commerce  of  thefe 
citie»  fooner  .or  later  embraced  th&  liberty  of  the 

peafant 
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peafant  alfo ;  if  the  endeavours  of  fuch  municipa- 
lities after  independence  were  necpflarily  included  in 
the  progrefs  of  rifing  tnonarchy  5  furely  we  fteed  not 
feek  in  Paleftine,  what  the  ever  changing  fcene  of 
events  in  Europe  alone  could  produce.  The  durable 
fyftem  of  Europe  could  fcarcely  have  proceeded 
ifom  a  religious  folly.  ' 

-5.  The  oris  and  fciences^  too^  were  riowile  pro- 
moted by  the  propfer  croifaders.  The  diforderly 
troops,  tlmt  firft  flocked  to  Paleftine,  had  not  the 
leall  notion  of  them ;  and  were  not  likely*  to  acquire 
them  in  the  fuburbs  ofConftantinople,  or  from  the 
turks  and  mainaluk(es  in  Afia.  In  the  fucceeding 
campaigns  we  need  ojily  refk^  on  the  (hort  time 
the  arnues  pafled  thf  re  $  and  the  wretched  circum- 
fiances,  under  which  this  time  was  ofteii  fpi^nt 
merely  on  the  confines  of  the  country ;  t^  diffipate 
the  fplendid  dream  of  great  difcoveries  imported 
thence.  The  pendulum  clock,  which  the  empe* 
ror  Frederic  II  received  as  a  prefent  from  Meledin, 
introduced  not  gnomonics  into  Europe;  thegre- 
cian  palaces^  which  the  croifaders  admired  in  Con- 
ftantiiiople,  improved  not  the  ilyle  of  european  ar- 
chitecture. Some  croifaders,  particularly  Frederic 
I  and  II,  laboured  to  promote  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge :  but  Frederic  I  did  this  ere  he  beheld 
Afia;  and  the  (hort  vifij:  paid  ^hat  country  by 
Frederic  II  ferved  ohly  as  a  frefti  ftimulus,  to  urge 
him  forward  in  that  courfe  of  government,  which 
be  had  long  before  chofen.  Not  one  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  orders  of  knighthood  introduced  any  new 
Vol.  !!•  Q  q  knowledge 
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knowledge  into  Europe,  or  contributed  to  it's  cul« 
ti^ation.       .    , 

All  that  can  be  faid  in  fevour  of  the  crbiiades, 
therefore,  is  confined  to  a  few  occafions,  on  which 
they  cooperated  with  caufes  already  exiftin^  and 
involuntarily  promoted  them. 

1.  As  multitudes  of  wealthy  yaffals  and  knights 
repaired  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  firfi.  campaigns, 
and  many  of  them  never  returned,  their  eftates 
were  of  courie  fold,  or  fwallowed  up  in  others, 
By  this  thfry  profited  who  could,  the  li^  lordi 
the  church,  the  cities  already  eftablilhod,  each  after 
his  own  manner:  this  promoted  and  accelerated 
the  courfe  oi^things,  tending  to  confirm  the  r^sil 
power  *by  the  eredion  of  a  jniddle  ebfS)  but  wsu 
by  no  means  it's  commencement, 

2.  Men  became  acquainted  with  countries, 
people,  religions,  and  conftitutions,  of  which  they 
were  before  ignorant ;  their  narrow  fphere  of  vifioa 
wa^  enlarged;  they  acquired  new  ideas,  new  im* 
pulfes.  Attention  was  drawn  tp  things,  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  neglefted  >  what  had 
long  cxifted  in  Europe  was  employed  to  better 
purpofe ;  and  as  the  World  was  found  to  be  wider 
than  had  been  fuppofed,  curiofity  was  excited  after 
a  knowledge  of  it's  remoteft  parts.  The  mighty 
conquefls  made  by  Genghis-Khah  in  the  north  and 
eaft  of  Afia  at  traded  men  V  eyes  chiefly  toward 
Tatary ;  whither  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Ru- 
bruquis,  a  frenchman,  and  John  de  Piano  Car* 
pino,  an  italian,  travelled  with  very  different  views; 

*  "  the 
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the  firft,  for  the  purpdb  of  trade ;  the  fecond,  to 
iatisfy  royal  curiofity ;  the  third,  fent  by  the  pope, 
to  m^ke  converts  of  the  people.  Thefe  travels,  of 
courfe,  luve  i\o  connexipQ  with  the  croifades,  be- 
fore and  after  which  they  were  undertaken.  The 
levant  itfelf  is  lefe  known,  to  vp  from  thefe' expe^ 
ditions,  than  might  have  been  expedted :  the  ac- 
coiints  the  orientals  give  of  it,  ieven  In  the  period 
when  Syria.fwarmed  with  chriftKUis,  are  flill  indif- 
pcniable  to  us. 

jj^  Finally^  on  this  holy  theatre  europeans  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  each  other,  though  not 
in  a  manner  much  to  be  prized;  With  this  more 
iBtimate  acquaintance  }ungs  and  princes  for  the 
moft  part  brought  home  an  implacable  enmity :  ia 
particular  the  wars  between  Eia^Und  and  France 
derived  from  it  freQx  fueL  The  unfortunate  expe- 
riment>  that  a  chriHian  republic  could  and  might 
contend  in  unifon  againft  infidels,  formed  a  prece- 
dent for  fimiUur  wars  in  Europe,  which  have  fincc 
extended  to  other  quarters  of  the  Globe.  At  the 
lame  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring powefs  of  Europe  obtained  a  clofer  inlpec- 
tion  of  their  mutual  weaknelTcs  and  Arength, 
fome  obfcure  hints  were  given  for  a  more  compre- 
henfive  policy,  and  a  jiew  fyftem  of  relationlhip  in 
peace  and  war.  Every  one  was  defirous  of  wealth, 
trade,  conveniences,  and  luxuries;  as  an  unculti- 
vated  mind  is  prone,  to  admire  thefe  in  ftrangers, 
and  envy  them  in  the  hands  of  anothen  Few,  who 
returned  from  the  eaft,  could  be  fatisfied  with  euro- 
pean  ouumers :  even  their  heroifm  left  much  be- 

Q  q  t  hind. 
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hind,  awkwardly  ifnitatedr  Aii^in  the  weft:,  or  longed 
for  frefli  travels  and  adventures.  Fof  the  reft,  the 
adtual  and  permanent  good  produced  by  any  eveiit  is 
always  proportionate  to  it*s  confonancy  with  reafon. 

Unfortunate  would  it  have  been  for  Europe,  if^ 
at  the  time  when  it's  military  fwarms  were  con- 
tending for  the  holy  fepulchre  in  a  corner  of  Syria, 
the  arms  of  Genghis-Khan  had  been  fooncr  an<J 
more  powerfully  turned  toward  the  weft.  Then 
probably  our  quarter  of  the  Globe  would  h^ave  been 
the  prey  ot  the  mungals,  likQ  Poland  and  Ruffia; 
and  it's  nations  might  have  diflodged,  with  the 
pilgrim's  ftalT  in  their  hands,  to  tell  their  beads 
round  the  objeft  of  their  contention.  .Let  us  quit 
thefe  wild  fanatics,  therefore,  and  take  a  retrofpeft 
of  Europe ;  that  we  may  fee  how  the  courfe  of 
events,  reciprocally  afting  on  each  other,  gradually 
enlightened  and  formed  the  moral  and  political 
reafon  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER    ly. 

.      .  ■ .  .        .        ,      .         ,      . 

Culiivatwn  of  Reafon  in  Europe. 

I  N  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity  we  obferved  *  nu^ 
merous  feAs,  that  attempted  to  elucidate,  apply, 
and  refine  the  fyftem  of  religion,  through  the  means 
of  an  oriental phildfophyy  as  it  was  called.  Thefe  were 
oppreffed  and  perfecuted  as  heretics.  The  doftrine 
of*  Manes y  which,  after  the  manner  of  Zoroaft:er 
(Zerdu(ht),  included  a  mcH-al  inftitution,  and '  tht^ 
♦  delign 
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defign  of  operating  as  an  aftive  inftruftor  on  the 
community,  feems  to  have  ftmck  the  deepeft 
root.  This  was  more  feverely  perfecuted  than  the- 
oretical hcrefies ;  and  took  refugfc  eaftwards  in  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  weft  wards  in  thofe  of  Armenik, 
and  here  and  there  in  european  countries,  in  all  of 
which  it  experienced  the  (ame  fate  as  in  Afia. 

It  was  long  imagined  to  be  fuppreffed,  till,  in 
the  profundity  of  the  dark  ages,  it  burft  forth,  as 
at  a  fignal  given,  from'  a  country  whence  it  was 
leaft  expedled/and  at  once  occafioned  a  prodigious 
uproar  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  This  country  was  Bui- 
gartn\  a  barbarous  province,  for  which  the  greek 
and  latin  churches  had  long  contended  :  there  was 
It's  invifible  head,  wjio,  far  different. from  the  pope 
of  Rome,  profelTed  to  refemble  Christ  in  poverty. 
Secret  miffions  went  into  all  parts,  and  attradted, 
not  only  the  common  people,  efpecially  induftxious 
mechanics  and  the  oppreflcd  peafantry,  but  alfb 
ihe  wealthy  and  'the  noble,  particularly  women, 
with  a^  power,  that  braved  the  fevereft  perfecution, 
•nd  death  itfelf.  Their  placid  doftrines,  which 
enforced  pure  human  virtues;  induftry,  chaftity, 
and  orderlinefs,  in  particular  ;  and  held  up  a 
pattern  of  perfedkion,  to  which  the  community 

fliould  be  led  in  a  very  diftinguifhed  manner;  were 

III  ^"^       '  ^ 

.  a  loud  war-whoop  againft  the  prevailing  abomina- 
tions of  the  church.  They  dircdlly  attacked  the 
moi^s  of  the  clergy,  their  wealth,  ambition,  and 

"licentioufnefs;*  reje^ed  their  fuperflitious  doftrincs 
and  prad:ices^  the  immoral  magic  of  which  they 

Q  q  3  denied  j 
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denied ;  and  inflead  qf  all  tbele  admitted  a  iimple 
'benedidion  "by  the  impolition  of  hands^  .and  an 
union  of  the  meml>ers  under  their  leaders,  the 
perfeft.  According  to  *  them,  tranfubftantiation, 
crucifi:3ces,  maiTes,  purgatory,  the  interceffion  of 
faints,  and  the  inherent  preeminence  of  the  romifh 
priefthood,  were  human  dodrines  and  inventions. 
The  Scriptures,  particularly  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
they  judged  very  freely,  reducing  the  Whole  to 
poverty,  purity  of  body  and  mind,  quiet  induftry, 
gentlenels,  and  benevolence;  hence  in  many  feSs 
they  received  the  appellation  oibons  hommesy  thtg»d 
people.  Among  the  moft  ancient  of  them  the  oriental 
manicheifm  is  palpable :  they  fet  out  with  the  con- 
teft  between  light  and  darknefs,  held  matter  for  the 
origin  of  fin,  and  entertained  vdry  rigid  notions  of 
fcnfual  pleafure.  By  degrees  their  (yftem  was  pu- 
rified. Out  of  thefe  manicheans,  who  were  alfo 
called  cathars  (heretics),  patarenes,  publicans,  paffa^ 
gieriyznd  by  various  other  ntoies  in  different  coun* 
tries,  according  to  local  circumftances^  individual 
teachers,  particularly  Henry  and  Peter  dc  Bruis, 
formed  lefs  offenfive  parties ;  till  at  length  the  wal- 
denfes  taught,  and  maintained  with  great  courage, 
almoft  every  thing,  that  proteftantifm  preached  fbme 
centuries  after.  The  earlier  fefts  appear  to  have 
refembled  the  anabaptiUs,  mennonites,  bohemian 
brethren,  and  other  fe(5ts  of  modern  time^  All 
thefe  fpread  themfelves  in  filencc  fo  powerfully, 
and  with  fuch  perfuafive  impreOion,  that  ttse  confe* 
quence  of  the  clergy  declined  extremely  in  wh6le 
provinces,  particularly  as  thefe  were  by  no  means 

a  match 
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a  match  for  them  in  difputation*  The  countries^ 
in  which  the  proveftfa/  lan^age  prevailed,  Were  the 
fpots  in  which  they  moft  flourifhed :  they  tranflated 
the  New  Teftament,  an  undertaking  at  that  time 
unheard  of,  into  this  language ;  publilhed  their  rules 
^perfeSlifm  in  proven^al  verfe;  and  were  the  firft, 
vrho  inftruRed  and  formed  the  people  in  their  verna^- 
cular  language^  after  the  introduSion  of  the  romifk 
religion^. 

On  thefe  accounts,  however,  they  were  perfecuted, 
as  far  as  they  were  known,  and  according  to  the 
power  poffefled  by  their  enemies.  So  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  ma* 
nicheans  were  burned  at  Orleans,  in  the  heart  of 
France,  and  among  them  even  the  confeflbr  of 
the  queen :  they  refufed  to  recant,  and  died  in 
the  profeffion  of  their  faith.  They  experienced  equal 
feverity  in  every  country,  in  which  the  cleigy  could 
cxercife  thpir  authority,  as  in  Italy,  and  the  fouth 
of  Germany :  but  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  magiftrates  protefted 
them  as  induftrious  people,  they  lived  a  long  time 
in  peace ;  till,  after  various  difputations  had  taken 
place,  and  feveral  councils  been  held,  when 
the  fury  of  the  clergy  was  wrought  to  the 
higtieft  pitch,  the  tribunal  of  the  inquilition  was 

•  Among  the  writings  on  thefe  feds,  of  which  ecclefiaftioil 
lltftory  gives  a  fall  account,  I  Qutll  only  me;^^on  one  book,  far 
Ie&  known  than  it  deferye^*  J.  C.  Fuefsli's  Neue  und unpartbfitfibe 
KitZir  und  Kircbenbiporie  dernditUrin  Zeit,  '  New  and  impartial 
Hiftory  of  Herefiesy  and  df  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Age/ 
3  vols,  8vO|  in  which  very  ufefiil  docnmenii  nay  be  found. 

Qq4  ^pt 
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let  loofe  upon  them ;  and  as  their  prote<5tor»  Ray* 
mond  count  of  Touloufe,  a  re^  martyr  in  the  caufc 
of  humankind,  would  not  give  them  up,  that  dread- 
ful croilade,  with  all  it*s  fuperabundance  oi  atro- 
cities, buril  forth  upon  them.  The  order  of  fiiars 
eftabli(hed  to  preach  againft  herefy,  the  dominicans, 
founded  expreisly  to  oppofb  them,  were  their  de* 
tellable  judges :  Simon  o£  Montford,  the  leado'  of 
the  croifade,  was  the  moft  inhuman  monfter  the 
Earth  ever  bore:  and  from  this  comer  of  France, 
where  the  poor  bons  hommes  had  remained  concealed 
for  two  centuries,  the  bloody  tribunal  againft  here- 
tic^ extended  itfelf  to  Spain^  Italy,  and  moll  catholic 
countries, 

H^nce  the  confufion  in  which  the  moll:  oppofite 
fedts  of  the  middle  ages  are  involved,  as  they  west 
all  indifcriminate  objeds  of  this  bloody  tribunal, 
and  the  perlecuting  fpirit  of  the  cleigy :  yet  hence^ 
likewife,  their  ftedfajdnef^  and  filent  fpread,  (b  that 
after  three  or  four  centuries  the  proteftant  reforma- 
tion in  all  countries  found  the  feeds  ftill  exifting,  to 
which  it  only  imparted  a  new  vivifyii^  power. 
Wicklifi*  in  England  aded  upon  the  loUaids,  as 
Hufs  did  upon  his  bohemians  i  for  fe&s  of  this 
pious  kind  had  long  abounded  among  the  b<Ae- 
mians,  whofe  Ituiguage  ai>d  that  of  the  bu^ariaos 
were  the  fame.  The  germe  of  truth  now  {)lanted, 
and  the  decided  hatred  to  fuperftitioh,.  the  adocation 
of  mortals,  asd  the  infolent,  ungodly  clefj^,.  were 
incapable  of  being  again  trodden  under  foot :  the 
francifcans,  and  other  orders,  v^icb,  as  examples  of 
poverty  and  the  imitation  of  Chrift,  were  fet  up  in 
',     "  '  oppofition 
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cppofition  to  thefe  fedts,  to  overturn  and  fupprcfa 
.  thenif  were  fo  far  from  accoraplilhing  this  end,  even 
among  the  people,  that  they  rather  aflforded  frefh 
occafion  for  fcandal.  Thus  the  future  downfal  of 
the  chief  of  tyrants, 'the  hierarchy,  proceeded  from 
the  meaneft  beginnings^  from,  fimplicity  and  fince- 
rity:  thefe  fimple  ions  hommes^  thou^  riot. without 
their  prejudices  and  errours,  certainly  ufed  more 
freedom  of  fpeech  in  feveral  refpefts,  than  many  pf 
the  reformers  could  afterwards  venture  to  'Cm- 
pby. 

What  plain  common  fenfe  did  on,  the  one  hand^ 
.  was  promoted  not  ineffecS  ualiy,  though  more  flowly 
» a^d  with  greater  refinement.,  on  the  other,  hyfpecur 
lative  riafon.    In  the  fchools  of  the  convents  the 
pupils  were  taught  to  diipute  on  St.  Auftin  and  tHe 
logic  of . Ariflotle ;  and  accuflomed  themfelves  \o 
X\\\^  art,  as  a  literary  trial,  of  IkilL    The  cenfurcs 
pafled  on  this  Ubefty  of  difputation»  as  an  ufele& 
ezerdfe  of  the  middle  ages^are  therefore' unjuf^: 
for  this  libertyj  at  that  period,  was  ineftimable«   In 
thefe,  difputations  many  things  could  be  .contro- 
verted, and  fifted  by  oppofing  arguments,  for  the 
poiitive  or  praftical  quedioning  of  which  the  tio^ 
'Were  not  yet  ripe.    Did  not  the  reforrsj^ticm  itfelf 
begin  by  men's  taking  (belter  und^r  the  jaws  pf 
difputation^  and  claiming  the  prote&ion  of  it*s 
.  licence?  As  the  monadic  fchools  became ^ univer* 
fities,  .that  is  theatres  of  controverfy,  prote^ed  by 
I  the  papal  and  imperial  licence,  a  wide  |f^eld  was 
opened,  for  exercifing  and  improving  the  language, 

prefence 
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prefoicc  of  mind,  wit,  and  fagacity,  of  learned  po- 
kmics.  There  is  not  an  artick  of  divinity,  «r  a 
ibbjeft  of  metaphyfics,  that  has  not  occafioaed  the 
ndft  fubttle  queflions^  difputes^  and  diftin&ioDS, 
and  in  time  been  fpun  out  to  the  fincSk  thread* 
This  finefpun  texture  natuially  pdrcflcd  lefe  ftabi- 
Jity,  than  that  coarfc  web  of  poiitive  traditions^  to 
which  an  impKcit  faith  was  required :  and  being 
^bricated  by  'human  Reafbn,  it  could  be  tinrayelled 
and  deftroyed  by  that  fame  Reafon,  as  the  work  of 
her  own  hands.  Thanks,  therefore,  to  that  fubtile 
fpirit  of  difputation  of  the  middle  ag^;  and  to 
every  Ibverdgn,  who  ereded  palaces  for  It's  learned 
webs !  If  many  of  the  difputants  were  pcrfccutcd 
-from  ndotives  of  envy,  or  from  their  own  want  of 
:'caUtion ;  if,  after.their  death,  their  bodies  Were  ffifin- 
"terred  firbiti  confecratcd  ground;  ftill  the" art, on 
the  whole,  'rontinued  it's  progrefs,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the'  weapons  bf  reafon  in  Eutope. 

As ^he  ibuth  of  iPrance  was^  the  jfirft  permanent 
"ftage  oF^  emerging  pbpiilar  religion,  it*s  northern 
part,  efpecially  in  th^ '  celebrated  parifian  fchool, 
was  thc^  theatre  cf/pecu/aiihn  andfthotqftic  pkriojbpkf. 
-Here^fchaiius  and  Ratrarnnus  lived  v-  Scotus  Eri* 
Eeiia*fbun3  favour  and  a  trfWcncein  Fiiance:  Lan- 
franc  and  Berengarius,  Anfelm,  Abel^,  Peter 
Lombard, Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Occam, 
and  Duns  Scotus,  the  morning  fbtrs  "and  fuhs^of 
'fcbool  philofophy,  taught  in  France>  'dither  the 
whole  bf  their  lives,  or  during  their  beft  years:  and 
isen  of  aU  countries  flocked  to  Paris*  to  kam  this 

chief 
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chief  wifdom  of  the  times.     Whoever  had  reft- 

feir,  and  Lewis  of  Bayaria,.againft  the  ^pope,  could 
^./tothee.^ror«d^dn.ew.^^^^ 

^iU  defend  you  with  my  Pf°-  .,™  *,  .  , -^ 


gus^  IS  inaeDtea  lui  i^-  *- 

"      •  rcutnftanc 


much  purfued  in  it's  native  county  i  for  t.w^ 
allied  to  ^he  latin,  and  eafily  adapted  itfelf  to  the 
expreffion  of  abftraft  ideas.  ' 

That  the  trcnjlaticn  ofjhe  works  of  Artfiotic  con- 
tributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  fijbtde  philo- 
fophy  of  the  fchools  is  evident,  from  the  authority 
thisgred^  (age  retained  in  aU  the  feminan«  of 
Europe  for  feveral  centuries :  but  the  caufes  of  the 
avidity,  with  which  his  writing?,  borrowed  chiefly 
from  the  arabs.  were  ftudied,  are  to  be  fought  in  the 
difpofitioaand  way  of  thinkingof  the  age,  not^in  the 
croifades.  The  firft  ftimulus  Europe  received  from 
the  fciences  of  the  arabs  arofe  from  their  mathe- 
matical performances,  and  the  fecrets  men  hop^ 
to  find  in  them  for  the  fupport  and  prolongation^ 
life   the  attainment  of  immenfe  nches,  and  the 
knowledge  of  mutable  deftiny.    The  philofopher's 
(tone,  and  the  elixir  of  immortality,  were  fought 
after  j  fiiture  events  were  read  in  the  ftars,  and  even 
mathematical  inftruments  conGdered  as  implements 
of  magic.    Thus  men  purfued  the  wo^^^'^^yj^^J^'^^ 
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It 

children,  and  were  prompted  by  it  to  the  moil  ar- 
.  duous  journeys  j  a.purfuit,  which,  difappointcd  ot 
it^s  objed,  was  deilined  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
future  acquifition  of  truth.     As  early  as  the  ek- 
'  venth  century,  Conftantine  the  african  had  fpent 
39  years  in  travelling  from  Carthage  over  the  cad, 
to  coUefk  the  fecrets  of  the  arabs  in  Babylon,  India, 
.'and  Egypt,     At  length  he  came  to  Europe,  and 
as  a  nionk  at  Mount  Caiino  tranflated'  many  writ- 
ings, particularly  medical,  from  the  arabic  and  the 
greek.     However  defeftive  the  tranflations   may 
*  have  been,  they  came  into  ma«y  hands,  and  the  firft 
^  School  of  phyfic  at  Salemum  arofe  to  great  fame, 
by  the  help  of  arabian  knowledge.     Such  of  the 
french  apd  englifh  as  were  eager  after  learning  re- 
paired to  Spain,  that  they  liiight  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  beirtg'  ififtrufted  by  the  moft  celebrated  arabian 
'  teachers.     On  their  return  they  were  confidered  as 
magicians,  and  even  boafled  of  various  fecrct  arts 
as  the  effefts  of  magic.     Thus  mathematics,  chy- 
miftrjs  and  pbyfic,  were  introduced  into  the  moft 
celebrated  fchools  of  Europe,  partly   in  writings, 
partly  in  difcoveries  and  practical  experiments.  But 
for  the  arkbs,  no  Gerbert,  no  Albertus  M^nus, 
Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymund 
'Luily,  &c.  would  have  arifen.     Even  the  emperor 
'Prederic   11,  who  contributed   with   indefatigable 
zeal,  to  promote  the  tranflation   of  arabic  works, 
and  the  revival  of  every  fcience,  was  not  perfectly 
free  frota  fuperftition  in  his  attachment  to  learning. 
.'  The  propenfity  to  travel,  or  the  rumour  of  travels 
to  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  eaft,  where  the  moft  va- 

"    '  *    ^    luable 
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ItiaHe  fecrets  of  nature  were  to  be  learned'  froiii* 
retired  fages,  prevailed  for  centuries :  many  fecret^ 
ordew,  and  numerous  confraternities  pf  travelling 
icbolars,  arofe  from  this;  and  indeed  the  whde 
afpeft  of  the  philofophical  and  matHematical  fciences' 
cat  rayed  this  arabian  origin  even  beyond  the  epoch 
qF  the  refiwmation.  ,        > 

No  wonder,  that  myJHcifm  united  with  fuch-a 

philofbphy,  thus  moulding  itfelf  to  one  of  the  moft 

refined  fyftems  of  contemplative*  perfeftion.     Even 

in  the  firft  chriftian  church  myfticifm  had  paffed 

from  the, modern  platonic  philofophy  into  feveral 

feds;  the  tranflation  of  the  Ipurious  Dionyfius  the 

areopagite  introduced  it  into  the  rnqnafteries  of  the 

weft ;  many  fefts  of  the  manicheans  were  infefted 

with  it;  and  at  length,  with  and  without  the  aid 

of  the  fcholaftic  philofophy,  it  attained  a  degree  of 

confiftwcy  among  the  monks  and  'nuns,  iii  whicJi 

it  dilplayed  fometimes  the  mofl  fubtile  fophiftty  of 

human  reafon,  at  others  the  moft  reBned  teiiderneft 

of  the  enamoured  heart.     This,  however, -was  not 

without  it's  benefits;  as  it  called  ofFthe  mind  frbm 

mere  ceremoniaj  worfhip^  accuftomed  it  to.  enter 

Into  itfelf,  and  animated  it  with  mental  food.     It 

afforded  the  languiftiing,  foslitiary  mind,  feparated 

from  this  World,  confolation  and  exercife,  while  it 

refined  the  fentimehts  by  a  fort  of  fpiritual  romance. 

It  was  the  pfecurfor  of  the  metaphyfics  of  the  heart," 

as  the  fchool  philofophy  prepared  the  ^^ay  for  that 

pf  the  underftanding,  aad  each  f^rved  as.  a  coun- 

terpoife  .tQ  thfiLpth«r.,    H^ppyforus,  that  the  time 

IS 
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is  almoft  paft,  iu  which  the  uie  of  this  opiate  is  ic* 
quifite  as  a  medicine*. 

Laftly,  the  JiUnct  of  jurifprudence^  this  piadical 
philoibphy  of  the  fenfc  of  juftice  and  found  reafon, 
when  it  began  to  fhine  with  frefh  light,  contributed 
more  than  myfticiTm  abd  fpecul^tive  philoioiihy  to 
the  welfare  of  Jgurope,  and  the  firm  ^l«bli(hnieQt 
of  the  rights  of  fodety.  In  the  a^  of  hoopurable 
fimplicity  few  written  laws  were  requifite ;  and  the 
rude  germanic  nations  properly  ftrov«  againft  tk 
fiibtilties  of  the  roman  jurifts :  more  pc^Q^d  and 
partly  corrupted  countries  found  written  laws  of 
their  own,  and  foon  an  ^bftraft  of  the  lonoan  law, 
idtogether  .indifpeh(able«  And  as  this  at  loigth  h^ 
came  infufficient  in-oppofifion  to  a  prpgreffi^ie  papal 
j\jri(prudence,  increaling  with  every  cetttuiy,  k  was 
not  amifs,  that  the  whole  code  of  roman  law  fliovU 
be  brought  forward,  to  exercife  the  judgment  and 
underibmding  of  enl^htened  and  a£tiire  meoi  With 
'  gpod  leafon  did  the  emperors  recommend  thisi  ftudy, 
particularly  in  the  higher  feminaries  oi  tbeir  itaiiao 
dominions :  for  it  was  a  fchool  of  arms  a^inft  the 
pc^»  and  all  riling  free-ftates  were  equally  interefted 
in  availing  themfelves  of  it,  ag^inil  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  ^d  their  petty  tyrants.  Accoffdii^Iy 
the  number  of  lawyers  incrcafed  aftomfliiogly :  as 
knights  in  the  realm  of  literature,  aa  defenders  d 
the   liberty  and  property  of  nations^  they  were 

^  After  all  that  has  been  written  by  Poiret,  Amokl,  and 
others,  we  Hill  want  a  hiftory  of  myfticifm,  particularly  of  the 
fluddlc  ages«  compofed  in  a  trnly  pbilofophical  ipirit* 

highly 
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^Ighly  refpeded  iq  courts^  in  cities,  and  in  the  chaic 
of  fcience ;  and  on  their  account"  the  much  fre- 
Rented  city  of  Bologna  was  elteemed  the  fea^  of 
learning. 

The  rife  of  the  law  rendered  Italy  what  France 
-was  in  the  philofophy  of  the  Tdiools :  the^ld  romaa 
imd  the  canon  law  contended  i^nft  each  otlier : 
mreft  feveral  popes  were  men  of  the  greateft  emt« 
l^ence  in  jurifprudence*  Pity,  that  the  reanimation 
of  this  fcience  happened  at  a  tin^e,  when  the  fources 
were  impiu'e,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  old  roman  law 
could  be  feen  only  through  a  mift«  Pity,  that  the 
fubtile  philofophy  of  the  fchools  arrogated  to  itielf 
this  pradical  fcieUte,  and  perverted  the  decillions 
of  the  intelligent  by  a  captious  play  upon  words* . 
pity  too,  that  an  auxiliary  ftudy,  an  exercife  of 
the  judgment  on  the  model  qf  the  fages  of  anti- 
quity, ihould  have  been  taken  as  a  pbfitive  rtde^ 
as  the  gofpel  of  the  law,  in  ally  ca(es,  even  the  moft 
novel,  and  fartheft  from  being  determined.  Hence 
arofe  that  fpirit  of  chicane,  which  in  time  nearly 
extinguifhed  the  chara&er  of  almoft  every  national 
legiflation  in  Europe.  Barbarous  book-learning 
afiumed  the  place  of  a  living  knowledge  of  things: 
legal  procbfles  became  labyrinths  of  form  and  quib- 
ble: inftead  of  a  noble  fentiment  of  juftice,  men's 
minds  were  turned  to  artifice  and  cunning,  which 
rendered  the  language  of  the  laws  and  of  the  courts 
perplexed  and  unintelligible,  and  ultimately,  in  con« 
junftion  with  the  triumphant ,  power  of  the  magif- 
trate^  favoured  a  ipurious  paramount  right  of  the 

fovereign. 
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fovcreign.    The  confequcnces   of  this  have  kmg 
continlied  to  be  felt. 

Were  we  to  compare  the  ftate  of  the  human  il^ind 
'  on  it*s  rcawaking  in  Europe  with  fome  of  the  mcwe 
ancient  times  and  nations,  it  would  afford  a  melan* 
choly  profjpeft.  Every  thing  good  rifes  treQiblingly 
from  rude  and  ftupid  barbarifm,  under  the*prefiui^ 
of  fpiritual  and  temp9rar  tyranny :  here,  the  bcft 
feeds  are  trodden  down  on  the  ftony  foil,  or  fcatt«^ 
by  the  plundering  birds  j  there,  the  young  plants 
rife  with  difficulty  amid  the  thorns,  and  arc  choked 
or  ftunted,  as  they  'want  the  favourable  foil  of  an- 
cient goodnefs  and  fimplicity.  The  firft  popular 
religion  appeared  amid  pcrfecuted  and  in  fome  degree 
fanatical  heretics^  philofophy,  in  ;the  theatres  of 
difputing  logicians ;  the  moft  ufeful  fciences,  as 
magic  and  fuperftition ;  the  guidance  of  the  human 
paflions,  \s  myfticifm ;  an  improved  political  fyfteni, 
as  the  patched  and  caft-ofF  mantle  of  a  long  fiiper- 
annuated  and  heterogeneous  legiflation :  and  through 
thefe  Europe  was  to  raife  herfelf  fix)m  a  ftate  of  the 
titmoft  confufion,  and  form  herfelf  anew.  What 
the  foil  wantedjj  however,  in  depth  of  fertile  mould ; 
the  implements  and  auxiliary  means,  in  utility;  the 
air,  in  fcrenity  and  freedom ;  was  compenfated,  pro- 
bably, by' the  extent  of  the  field  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  value  of  the  plants  lo  he  produced.  Not 
an  Athens,  or  a  Sparta,  but  an  Europe  was  here 
to  be  formed ;  and  this  not  to  the  kahkagatkie  of 
a  grecian  philofopher  or  artift,  bgt  ta  a  reafon  and 
humanity,  that  in  time  fhould  embrace  the  Wodd. 
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{jet  us  fee  what  inftitutions  have  been  framed  for 
this,  what  difcoveries  have  been  (battered  in  thc^ 
^^rknefs  of  ages,  to  be  ripened  by  tjaturity, 


CHAPTER      V. 
Injiitutions  and  Difcoveries  in  Europe. 

!•  The  cities  of  Europp  ai]e  become  as  it  wera 
Hxed  camps  of  cultivation,  workftiops  of  induftry^ 
And  the  commencement  of  an  improved  political 
icconomy,  without  which  this  country  would  be  ftill  ' 
a  defcrt.     Jri  a}l  the  territories  of  the  roman  em- 
pire, thefe  cities  retained  fome  portion  of  the  roman 
arts :  and  iij  coyntries,  which  the  romans  had  never 
poflefled,  they  were  mounds  oppofing  the  incurfion 
of  fireflh  barbarians  j  and  the  afylums  of  men,  of 
trade,  of  arts,  and  mai^ufaftUres.    Praifed  for  ever 
be  the  fovereigns,  who  founded,   endowed,  and  ^ 
protefted  them :  for  with  them  were  foujided  con- 
ftitutions,  that  firft  gave  public  fpirit  room  to 
breathe  ;    ariftocraticp  -  democratical  bodies    were 
formed,  the  members  of  which  watched  over  each 
other,  were  often  mutual  enemies' and  opponents, 
^nd  on  this  very  account  unavoidably  promoted  the 
common  fecurlty,  emulative  induftry,  and  progreffive 
cjccrtion.    Within  the  walls  of  a  city,  all  that  could 
awaken  and  give  eonfiftency  to  inventioii,  diligence, 
,dvil  liberty,  economy,  t)olicy,  and  order,  according 
Vol.  II.  K  r  W 
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to  the  times,,  was  condenfed  together  in  a  narrow 
ipace  :  the  laws  of  many  cities  arc  mafterpieces  of 
civic  wi(dom«  Through  the  means  of  cities,  no- 
bles, as  well  as  communities,  enjoyed  the  firfl  title 
of  common  liberty,  citizfnjhip.  In  Italy  republics 
arofe,  which  went  farther  through  the  means  of  their 
trade,  than  Athens  and  Sparta  had  ever  gone :  oa 
this  fide,  the  Alps,  not  only  did  individual  cities 
diftinguifti  themfelves  by  induftry  and  commerce, 
but  alliances  were  form^  between  them,  and  ul- 
timately a  commercial  ftate,  which  extended  over 
the  £uxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  th^  Atlantic 
ocean}  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.  Thcfc 
oities  lay  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
northern  kingdoms,  Poland,  Pruflia,  Ruflia,  and 
Livonia.  Lubec  was  their  head,  and  the  chief 
trading  towns  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  joined  their  aflbciation  i  forming  perbaps 
the  moft  effiqacious  alliance,  that  ever  exifted.  TWs 
contributed  more  to  give  Europe  the  form  of  a 
conunonwealth,  than  all  the  croifades  and  romilh 
rites ;  for  it  rofe  fuperiour  to  religious  or  national 
di(lin£lions,  and  founded  the  connexion  of  flates 
on  mutual  advantage,  emulative  induftry,  pro- 
bity, and  order.  Cities  accomplilhed  what  was 
beyond  the  ^power  of  princes,  prielb,  and  nobjcs : 
they  formed  of  Europe  one  common  co-operative 
body. 

2.  The  guilds  in  cities,  troublefome  as  th.ey  often 

were  to  the  magiflracy,  and  even  to  the  growing 

arts,  were  at  that  time  indiipenfable,  as  little  com- 

a  monwealths, 
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znonwealths,  as  aifociated  bodies,  in  which  till  were 
anfwerablc  for  padi,  to  the  fupport  of  honefl 
trade,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  ho- 
nour arid  efteem  of  the  artifts  themfelves.  By 
their  means  Europe  became  the  fnanufadturer  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  Globe ;  and  thus,  though 
the  fmalleft  and  pooreft  quarter  of  it,  obtained  an 
afcendancy  over  the  reft.  To  it*s  induftry  Europe 
is  indebted  for  the  produdion  of  wonders  from 
Vyrool  and  flax^  hemp  and  filk,  hair  and  ikins,  earth 
and  cky,  Hones,  metals,  plants,  juices,  and  colours, 
'afhes,  falts,  rags,  and  excrement^  which  again  (erved 
a^  means  to  produce  other  wonders.  If  the  hiftory 
of  inventions  be  the  greatefl  praife  of  the  human  in- 
telle6t,  guilds  and  corporations  have  been  their 
ifchoot ;  as  by  the  feparation  of  the  arts,  and  me- 
thodical regularity  of  inflrudtion,  by .  the  mutual 
emulation  of  many,  and  by  the  ftimuliis  of  want, 
things  were  produced,  which  the  favour  of  the  (b- 
Vercign  ojt  the  date  fcarceiy  knew,  (eldom  pro* 
moted  or  rewarded,  and  rarely  if  ever  excited.  Dif* 
cipline  and  order  prbduced  them  under  the  ihade 
of  a  peaceful  city  government :  the  mod  ingenious 
aits  aroie  &om  mechanical  labours  and  enterpriies^ 
the  garb  of  which  they  long  wore,  particularly  on 
this  fide  the  Alps,  not  to  their  difadvantage.  Let 
us  not  ridicule,  therefore,  or  pity  the  formalities 
and  introductory  fteps  of  every  fuch  pradical  regu« 
lation ;  for  with  them  were  connected  the  effence 
6f  art,  and  the  common  honour  of  artifts.  The 
monk  and  the  knight  had  far  lefs  need  of  initiatory 

R  r  2  degrees 
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degrees  than  the  aftivc  artificer,  for  the  perfed:ion 
of  whofe  work  the  whole  fraternity  was  in  ibme 
meafure  anfwerable :  for  to  every  thing,  that  beai^ 
the  naitie  of  art,  nothing  is  To  detrimental  as  un- 
derhand dealings,  and  the  want  of  a  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour arifing  from  being  mailer  of  it ;  by  which  the 
very  foundations  of  the  art  are  fapped. 

Let  us  honour,  therefore,  the  mafterworks  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  evince  how  much  arts  and 
trades  are  iridebtcd  to  cities,  Gothic  architedurc 
would  never  have  attained  it*s  floufifhing  (late,  had 
not  republics  and  wealthy  commercial  cities  (b 
eagerly  rivalled  ^ach  other  in  townhalls  and  ca- 
thedrals, 4s  6nce  the  cities  of  Greece  in  temple^ 
knd  ftatues.  In  each  we  can  difcern  whence 
the  models  of  it*s  taftc  were  derived,  and  the  coun--' 
try  to  which  th^  ftrcatn  of  ft*s  commerce  flowed : 
the  moft  ancient  edifices  of  Vertice  and  Pi(a  difplay 
a  different  ftyle  of  jirchitedure  from  thofc  o£  Miiaq 
or  Florence,  The  tranfalpine  cities  followed  various 
models  J  but,  on  the  wHoI^,  the  better  gothic  ar*? 
cKitefture  is  moft,  eafily  explicable  from  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  cities,  ^d  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 
For  as  men  live  and  think,  fo  they'  build  and  in- 
habit :  foreigii  models  they  can  cqpy  only  after 
•  their  own  manner,  as  every  bird  conftrudts  her  neft 
conforpiably  to  her  figure,  and  mode  of  living, 
iThe  boldeft  and .  moft  ornamental  gothic  archi- 
Icfture  would  never  have  taken  place  in  convents, 
br  in  the  caftles  of  knights;  it  is  the  peculiar  mag- 
flificcijce  of  pubjic  communities,    In  like  macuicr, 

ihe 
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the  moft  valuable  works  of  art  of  the  middle  ag^ei 
'difplayed  the  coats  of  arms  of  families,  communU. 
tics,  and  cities,  on  metals,  ivory,  glafs,  wood,  ta- 
peftry,  or  veftmcrits ;  on  which  account  they  have 
in  generdi  a  permanent  intrinlic  worth,  and  are  jullly 
an  inalienable  property  of  citi^  and  families* 
Thus  civic  induftry  wrote  chronicles,  alfo^  in 
which,  it  IS  true,  the  writer's  houfe,  family,  trader 
and  city,  are  his  World:  but  then  his  heart  and 
foul  are  proportionally  en^^ed  in  kis  fubjed  \  and 
happy  the  country,  that  can  frame  it^s  hiftory  from 
many  fuch,  and  not  from  the  jcrbronicles  of  monks. 
In  the  councils  of  cities^  too,  the  roman  juriipru* 
dence  was  firft  wifely  and  efficacioully  reftrifted  \ 
otberwife  it  would  have  ultimately  ftifled  the  bcft 
ilatutcs  and  rights  of  nations- 

3.  Vniverfities  were  literary  cities  and  ccMpoiu* 
lions  :  they^  were  inftituted  with  fimilar  rightSt  a* 
comn^onwpaUhs,  and  participate  their  merits*  Not 
as  fchoolsf  but  as  political  bodies,  they  weakened^ 
the  barl^npus  pjidc  of  the  nobility,,  fupported  the 
caufe  of  ioyereigns  againfl;  the  prelen&oa$  of  thi^ 
popes,  aod  opened  the  way  tp  political  (epric<;iiraiid[ 
rin^  for.a  properly  learned  cl^,  inftead  of/the  ex* 
clufive  clergy.  Never,  perhaps,  did  men  of:  learn- 
ing enjoy  more  efleem,  than  at  the  firil  dawn  of 
fcie^ice :  men  beheld  the  indifpcnfable  value  of  a 

;ood  they  h^d  long  de!pifed>..(ind  as  onf^  P^^t); 

readed  the  light,  the  other  more  eagerly  Hailed  the 
riling  niom.  Uiuverfities  were  fortrefles .  and  ^iJ^ 
warks  of  ibi^n^e  i^tnfi  the  belligerent  barbarifm 

of 
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of  ecclefiaflical  tyranny :  tbey  at  leaft  guarded  a 
frcafure,  of  which  the  value  was  but  half  known, 
for  better  times.  After  Theodoric,  Charlemagne, 
and  Alfred^  we  would  pdrticularly  honour  the  aOies 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II ;  who,  among  his  va« 
nous  merits,  pofTefles  that  of  having  given  univer- 
fitie^  an  impulfe  toward  improvement,  the  effeds 
of  which  were  not  tranfient.  In  thefe  infUtutions 
Germany  has  become  as  it  were  the  centre  of 
Europe :  in  it  the  aHenals  and  magazines  6f  fcience 
nave '  acquired  the  greateft  internal  abundance,  as 
Well  as  the  moil  durable  form. 
'  4 .  Laftly,  we  Ihall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  dif* 
coveries,  which^  carried  into  prafftice,  became  power- 
fil  implements  in  the  hands  of  pofterity.  The 
magnetic  needtCy  the  guide  of  navigation,  was  pro- 
bably introduced  into  Europe  by  the  arabs,  and  firft 
brought  into  ufe  by  the  merchants  of  Amalfi,  in 
their  early  commercial  ihtercourrc '  with  them. 
With  this  the  World  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  The  genoefe  foon  ventured  into  the 
Atfantic :  and  afterwards  the  portuguefe  evinced, 
that  iliey  i)offcfred  not  the  weftern  fliOfes  of  the 
ild  World  in  vain.  They  fought  and  found  a  way 
found  Africa,  and  thus  changed  the  couffe  of  the 
jvhold  indian  trade :  till  another  genoefe  difcovered 
a  fecoiid  hemifphere,  and  thus  gave  a  new  fiicc  to 
ail  the  reliations  of  our  part  of  the  Globe.  The 
Kttle'  implement  of  thefe  difcoveries  came  into 
fcurbpe  with  the  dawn  of  fcience, 
'  (flafsy  ail  early  commodity  of  the  afiatics,  whiclv 

-    •  was 
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was  once  efiitiuted  at  it*s  weight  in  j^old,  has  ber 
come  of  more  value  than  gold  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  ^   Whether  it  were  Salvino,  or  . 
fome  othcr,^  who  poliftied  the  firft  lens,  he    ^^-^S* 
thus  formed  the^  beginning  ojf  an  inftrumeatt  def- 
Itined  afterwanjs  to  difcover   million3  of  celeftial 
worlds,  regulate  time  and  navigation,  and  affift  the 
noblefl  fclences  the  human  mind  can  boail.     AI: 
ready  Roger  Bacon,  the  francifcan  friar,  in 
his  cc^ll  difcovered  wonders^  iji  the  properr        ^ 
ties  of  light,  and  in  ahnoft  all  the  realms  of  nature, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  hatred  of  his 
order,  and  with  imprifonment ;   but  which  were 
more  happily  purfued  by  others,  in  more  enlight- 
ened times.   The  firft  beam  of  light  in  the  n>ind  of 
(his  wonderful  man  fhowed  him  a  new  world  ia 
Heaven  and  on  Earth. 

Gunpowder  alio,  a  murderous,  yet  on  the  whole 
^  beneficial  gift,  was  eibher  broyght  iqto  u^  by 
the  arabs,  or  at  leaft  introduced  into  Europe  bf 
their  ,  writing.  Here  and  there  it  appears  firpm 
thefe  to  have  been  difcovered  by  more  than  one^ 
and  but  flowly  applied  to  praftical  purpofes,  when 
it  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  art  of  war.  The 
modem  ftate  of  Europe  was  incredibly  influenced 
by  this  invention;  which  better  fubdued  the  fpirit 
of  chivalry,  than  all'  the  councils  that  ever  were 
held ;  promoted  the  authority  of  fovereigns,  more 
than  any  aflemblies  of  the  people;  checked  the 
blind  fury  of  perfonally  embittered  armies ;  and 
even  fet  limits  to  that  art  of  war,  to  whigh  it  gave 
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birth.  This  and  other  chyotical  inventions,  above 
'^11  deftraftive  fpirituous  liquors,  which  the  arabs 
introduced  into  Europe  as  medicines,  and  which 
j^avp  iince  fbread  themfelves  as  poifons  throughout 
the  wide  World,  conftitute  epocbas  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  human  fpeclcs. 

The  (ame  may  be  (aid  of  the  preparation  of 
ftiper  from  rags,  and  the  prototypes  of  printing  in 
cards^  and  other  impreflions  of  immoveable  cha- 
nifters.  That  probably  owed  it's  origin  %o  the 
paper  fabricated  from  cotton,  and  .firom  filk,  which 
the  arabs  brought'  out  of  Afia :  this  proceeded  by 
flow  fteps  from  one  attempt  to  another,  till,  from 
wooden  cuts  and  types,  the  printer  and  coppeq)late 
engraver  produced  the  mott  important  effeds  on 
our  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  arithmetical  ji^u 
of  the  arabs ;  the  mufical  notes  invented  by  Guido 
of  Arezzo  j  clocks y  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Alia  J  oil-painting,  an  ancient  german  invention} 
and  other  ufefiil  implements,  invented,  or  adopted 
and  imitated,  in  various  places,  before  the  dawn  of 
fcience ;  almoft  always  became,  in  the  bothoufe  of 
european  induftry,  feeds  of  new  things  and  eycnt^ 
for  future  ages. 
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How»  .therefore,  came  Europe  by  it's  cultivation, 
an4  the  rank  it  obtained  by  it  above  other  cpun« 
tries  ?  Time,  place,  neceffity,  the  itaf e  of  afiaics, 
the  {bt:am  of  events,  impelled-  it  to  this :  but, 
above  all,  it*s  peculiar  induftry  in  tht  artSy  the  re- 
&lt  of  many  fomnum  exertions^  procured  it  this 
rank. 

I.  Had  Europe  been  rich  as  India,  uninter- 
leded  as  Tatary,  hot  as  Africa,  ifolated  as  Ame- 
rica,  what  has  appeared  in  it  would  never  have 
been  produced*  Even  in  the  profoundeft  barba- 
riliQ  it's  fituation  on  the  Globe  hdped  to  reftor^ 
it  to  light;  but  from  it's  rivers  and  Teas  it  de- 
rived moft  advantage.  Take  away, the  Dnieper, 
the  Don,  and  the  Dwina ;  the  Euxin^,  Mediterni* 
nean,  Adriatic,  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  North  Seas ; 
with  their  coafts,  iilands,  and  rivers;  the  great 
commercial  league,  to  which  Europe  is  indebted 
for  it's  beft  activity,  would  not  have  exifted.  But 
as  it  was,  the  two  great  and  wealthy  quarters  of 
the  Globe,  Aiia  and  Africa,  embraced  their  poorer, 
finaller  fitter ;  they  fent  her  their  wares  and  inven- 
tions from  the  remoteft  limits  of  the  World,  from 
regions  the  earlieft  and  longed  civilized,  and  thus 
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whetted  her  induftry  and  powers  of  mventioD,* 
The  climate  of  Europe,  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient greek  and  roman  worlds,  affifted  all  this: 
and  thus  the  fovereignty  of  Europe  is  founded 
.  on  aSlivity  and  invention ^  on  fdencc  and  united  emuU^ 
itve  exertions. 

,2.  The  prejfitre  of  the  romijli  hierarchy  was  per- 
haps a  neceflary  yoke,  an  indifpcnfable  bridle  for 
the  rude  nations  of  the  middle  ages.  Without 
it  Europe  had  probably  been  the  prey  of  deipots, 
a  theatre  of  eternal  difcord,  or  even  a  mungal  wil- 
derncfs.  Thus  as  a  counterpoifc  it  merits  praife: 
but  as  the  firft  and  permanent  fpring  it  would 
have  converted  Europe  into  a  tibetian  ecclefiaftic 
ftate.  Ad  ion  and  readion  produced  an  efied, 
which  neither  party  had  intended :  want,  neceflity, 
and  danger,  brouglit  forward  between  the  two  a 
third  ftate,  which  muft  be  the  life-blood  of  this 
great  a&ive  body,  or  it  will  run  into  corruption. 
This  is  the  fiate  of  fcience^  of  ufeful  aSlpuityy  of 
emulative  induftry  in  the  arts ;  which  neceflarily,  yet 
gradually,  puts  an  end  to  the  periods  of  chivalry 
and  monachifm. 

3.  Of  what  kind  the  modern  cultivation  of  Eu- 
rope could  be  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid  : 
only  a  cultivation  of  men  as  they  were,  and  were 
defirou?  of  being ;  a  cultivation,*  through  the 
means  of  induftry,  arts,  and  fciences.  He,  who 
needed  not,  defpifed,  or  abufed  thcfe,  remained 
what  he  was:  an  univerfal,  reciprocating  forma- 
•  tion  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  by  means  ctf  edu- 
^  •  cation, 
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cation,  laws,  and  a  political  conftitution,  was  not 
then  to  be  thought  of;  and  when  will  it  be  ?  Rea- 
fon,  however,  and  the  efFeftive  joint  aftivity  of 
mankind,  keep  on  their  unwearied  courfe ;  and  it 
may  even  be  deemed  a  good  fign,  when  the  bed 
fruits  ripen  not  prematurely. 
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— —  it's  atmofphere,  i.  22,    £ikimau)c,  i.  236, 239,259, 365 

311  Efthonians  ^  .  .  ii.  335 
■  i t's habitable furfacefra-  Ethelbert  •  -  ii.  463, 464 
med  on  ridges  of  mountains,    Etrufcans  -    -    -    -    i^*  197 

"     " "      -     -     -     -     ii.  166 

-  -     -     -      u    3^ 
ftate  of  th^  poor  in,  i. 

344 
peopled  from  Afia,  i. 

472 
it's  ancient  nations,  if. 

^  323 

general  obfervations  on 

-  .     -     -     ii.  357 
It's  northern  kingdoms, 

ii.  423 
— —  effed  of  the  rbmifh 
hierarchy  on  -  -  ii.  50,8 
-p—  fway  of  the  pope  in,  ii. 

adminiftration  ofjuftice 


orgimization  of  different  be- 
ings -  -  -  -  i-  45 
— —  it's  vegetable  kingdom 

i.    so 
ftage  of  man's  prepara- 


tion for  another  world  i.  225 
peculiarly  formed  for 


them 

■>  'mil       I. 


it's  animate  creation  i.  462 
>  aftatic  traditions  of  it's 

creation  •  -  -  i.  486 
.  moiaic  account  of  it, 

i-493 

*  ■  it's  creation  and  order, 

ii.  277 
Ebionitps      *      *    -    ii.  381 


in  the  middle  ages  in    ii,  523 
i"  it's  phyfic      -     -    ib. 

Eccledaftical  aflemblies   ii.  374     ■.  ■   ■■    ■  —  iciences  -     ii.  525 
Ecliptic,  obliquity  of  the  i.    20     >■*■  *w  arts   -    '*'«"•  526 

Edda     -     -    ^    ii.  346, 475     •«—— and  trade,  in  the  middle 
Edcfla     -•-.-.  ii.  386    .  ages  ^    -    «r    -    ^    ,-   ib. 

T  t  3  Europe, 


INDEX, 


•* 


't»i 


Europci  general  refleiflions  on 

it's  fhue  at  (hat  period^  ii,  554. 

*  it*s  coamorciid  fpirit, 

M,  55^1 
••  —  i^irttof  chivalry,  ii. 

56$ 

-  cidtintton  of  mfim  ii^ 

-  inAstutions    and    dif- 
coveiki  «i      «>  .    -    ii,  60^ 

■  k*s    fiiperiority     over 

odier  coqtitriea      ^    ii.617 

Europeans  i,  256^  157,  34^ 

Cvil,  deftroys  it&lf    .    ii.    6S 
produces  good  -    ii.  288 


Fabii,  the     *  -r  t  ii,  141 

Fabias      v      -    -  -  .   ib* 

Fs^brtcius    «    -    ^    t  -  ih. 

^Faith  •     -     -  r  r  ii,    26 

Fatimitcs  •!    -  -  t  ii.  537 

Feeling  -  -     -  .  -  i.  340 

Fez  founded  -  t  -  ii.  537 

Fins    .    .    ^  -  ,  ii,  335 

J^tve  nations  •  ••  «  i,  ay^ 
Florence  ,  -  -  .  jj.  566 
Foetus,  affe<aed  by  the  bodily  and 
mental  affeftions  of  the  mor 
ther  -  -  .  -  1.  329 
Food  of  animals  and  man,  i.  59, 

Foulies  -  -  -  -  j.  263 
France,  it's  poetry  -  ii.  575 
■  ■  V  and  romance  ii.  577 
V      ■  ■  ■  fpirit  of  c|iiv8flry  in,  in 

579 
i'    ■    ■■  pultivatiqn  of  reason  in, 

"•  597 
-    »*^3«>4Sa>468 


FredcricSj  emperors  of  Oerma*. 
ny,  -  -  ii.  483,  527,  604 
Friendihip  -  -  -  i.  3/^0 
Frifons  -  -  -  -  ii.  468 
Fulda  *  .,  -  -  11^482 
Funeral  rites  *    ••    -     *•  457 


G. 

Gad  .  -  •  ii.  318,  ^j 
GmXifii  Jagas* 
Galatiaiis  •«  -  -  H.  328 
GJb^  *  ••  -,  •  ii.  227 
Gall,  St,  -  -  -  .  ii.  450 
Gaul  -«---«•  228 
Gnuls  ^    -    ii.  197^  328^  453 

"-  r  i-254 
•  1.318—37 

-    ii.  451 

-  -    "•354 

-  -    ii.56s 

-  r    ii.434 

-  -    n.590 
-_  -    11.243 


Oaurs 

Genetic  power 
Oenei'a    -    •« 

Qenghisrkhan 

Genoa     t     -i 

Genfcric  -     - 

Georgia    -     - 

Germanicus   - 

Qcrmans,  i.  383  j  ii.  339,361", 

47S 
■u".      ■.■■  H.j'  their  w6baen,i.  383; 

it,  482 

;  Aeir  inftitMons  in 

Europe      ^      4-    .*    if.  484 

Germany  r    r    r    -    ii.  478 

■>  ■  .    '     "   it*s  imperial  dignitvs 

11.480,518 

Gibbon  -.   •    •    ii,  ^.lO',  note 

Gipfies      .     -    -     .    ii.  357 

Glafs,  it's  invention  -    ii.   86 

'    '      —  importance,     li.  614 

Globe,  no  fifth  quarter  of  the 

i.  57 
Gnoftics    .    -    .        ii.  3S3 

God,  wiidom  and  goodnefso^ 
'^      -  Qadbef 


I    I*    15    E    3t. 


Godfrey  of  BouUlon9  -    ii.  583 

Goths      -      -     -     -     ii.  340 
Government,  i.  391, 401, 43k; 

iL289 
Gracchi,  the  -     •   .  - 
Gracchus,  Tiberius   - 
Gretian  head 
Greece      -     -     -     «. 

-  ■          li*s  fltuation, 
pM|)ling, 

-langji^e, 

■'  ■     ■   ■  —  poetry    -    ii.  130 
■  —  arts  -     -    ii.  136 

>  -^  moral  ^d  political 

wiClom      -      «     ..    ii.  147 
■■  —  fcience   -    ii.  160 

"^  —  revolutions,  ii*  173 

with   PerUa, 


II.  242 
ii.228 

I.  ift 
ii.  117 
ii.  118 
11.123 

II.  127 


■  — ^  war 

ii.  176 

■  general  refleAioos  on 

it*s  hiftory  -  *  -  ii.  185 
■  ^* "        hivaged  by  Jlpnie,  ii. 

CrecS:  language,     ii.  177,  395 

Greek*  V    -    J.  ^157;  ii.  410 

■   ■  progrels  of  chriftianity 

atilop^  tbem     r    r    ji.  396 
Ore;efllanders  .   -      f-     i.  236  . 
.  ■' .  ..  ■'■  their    attacluneat 

td  their  cbi^ntrv  -  i.  304 
%    ■   '  ■   .  ■  .  their  theology  and 

natural  ^ilo^ph^r^  i.  3C0 
G  regory,  pope  -  ii.  413,  463 
GiJaraneeft  «  >  f  i,  346 
Guinea  *-  -  -  r  !•  264 
GundcbaJd  r  ^^  r  ii*  451 
Gui^powder    ^    -    *    fi-l^iS 

Hannibal       -    ii.  949  95>  2^3 
^antbatic  league  ^      -    it.  j6d 


Haflan  •.  .  •  -  _  •  iL  535 
Hearing  -  -  -  i.  346, 356 
Hebrews.-  •-  i.  256^  ii.  73 
Heerban    .    -    •    •    it.  342 

Hellenes  -  *  ^it*  i^^*  173 
Hengjft  and  HbrlaT  •  ii.  463 
Henry  the  Fowler,  11.481, 483, 
Rerecrians  -  -  *  ii.  lai 
Heruli  -  .  -  ii*  3459  439 
Hieroglyphics  -  -  ii.  102 
Hindoos,  i.  252,  342,  344;  ii. 

m   ■  I       their  mythology,  t.  48!  ( 

.    "-385 
Hindoftao     -      -^  «    ii.    30 

Hiftoriant,  greek  _  -.  Ii.  170 

^— —  romaa.    -    ii.  248 

■  ■   arabian    -    ii.  531 

Hiftory,  it's  ufe   ^ .  «    iu  290 

Homer     ^     -    -     -  .ii.  230 

Hottentots  ^    •    ii.  264,  307 

Hunianity     -     -    •     i.  176 

Hungarians,  ii.  336, 3(37,  480 

Hungary,  a  king  of,  created  by 

the  pope  -    -    ii.  519,  521 

Hun^   ii.  345,  352,  354,  437 

Hmw    -    ^    ^    -     •    ii.  600 


1. 

Iberiaot  ,*  ,.  »  • 
Iceland  •  .  r  .- 
Ideas  m  ^  »  ,  r 
-^-  wbetber  innate, 
Igolots  r  •  r  - 
I^urians  r  *-  -  - 
Ittyrjans  r  •  -  «• 
Jnanioiate  pa^e  - 
indolence 


V  -    -    - 


14.   198 

ii.  469 
i.  214 
J.  360 

-     »•  *f  3 

•    «•  345 

;     ii.  197 
1.45,  no 

i.  18 


Ingrians     .     ^    «•  335i  337 
Jnquifition,  ii.  429,  432,  510, 

59^ 
T  t  4  Inleits 


•  * 


INDEX, 


Infeds  -  -  i.  92)jo6,  ii2 
Ififtinds  •'  -  -  «  i«  103 
Inftitutions  ihould  vary  •  with 
circumiUnces  -  -  ii.  154 
Intolerance  .  -  -  ^"  '7 
Invention  -  •  ^  i.  432 
Ireland  .....  ii.  469 
Italy,  it^s  poetry       •    ii.  576 


L. 


itgts  -  -  -  -  i.  3^*^65 
aloft  -  -  -  -  i.  26^3 
apan  -  .  .  «  ii.  %iy  24 
Japanefe  -"  -  •  •  ,  i.  248 
Jav^  .  -  -  -  .11.  20 
Jcwf  -  -  ji.  35S>  366,  396 
Tongleurs  -  '  -  -  ii.  576 
Jurifprudence  -  -  ii.  606 
Juftice  -  ii.  300,  318,  320 
■  adminiftration   of,   in 

the  middle  ages  -  it.  523 
Juftinian  •  -^  ii.  442, 443 
Jutes  ......    ii.  468 


Ladrones  .  .  «.  •  L364. 
Language  the  (pecial  mean  ti 
man's  improvement}  i.  417 
Languages  of  AGa  -  i.  476 
Laos  -  -  -  -  -  II.  19 
Laplanders  -  i.  240;  11.335 
Latin,  e!Fe£t8  ofjt's  general  u^, 

ii.  510 

Latins      *..•"•    j'-  *^ 
Law,  municipal    -     -    ii.  528 

Laws,  obedience  to  them  tbe 

fundamental  principle  of  po- 

litical  virtue     •     -    ii.  156 

Lele^es     -     -     .     -    ii.  124, 

Leibians  -     -     -     <*    ii.  nz 

I^ettonians      -     -     -    ii-  33S 

Limofin  poetry     -     -    iL  575 

Lion,  phyfiological  ftrufiure  of 

the  -     -    -     ^    -     »•  §9 

Lithuattia,  it's  duchy,     ii.  464 

Lithuanians    .     -    •    ii.  33S 

Livia  -    ^    -    -    -    4L146 

Livonians    r    -    ii.  335, 33: 


» 

Kaflk  .  -  .  .  -  ii.  566 
Kalmucs,  i.  244,   297,  299, 

346 
Kamtfchadalet     -    *     i.  250 

Kettil  -  -  -  -  ii,  477 
Kingdom  of  Hdiven  ^  ii.  365 
Kiow  -  -  *  ii.  249, 469 
Knights,  various  orders  of,  ii. 

589 
Koran,  the  -  .  -  ii.  532 
Koriacs     -     -     -     -     i.  250 

Kurilcs     r    -    .    -         ib. 


'L6ango     ^ 
Lollards     - 
Lombards 
Lombardy 
Louifiana  * 


•     -    -     1. 264 

.      ^      »     11.  ("CO 

-  -     -    ii-HJ 

-  .     .    ii.567 

-  .  .  i.  43 
Lucretius  •>  «>  ii.  251, 252 
Lucullus  »  •  ii.  225, 127 
Luxury  -  •  -  •  -  ii.  237 
Lycurgus  .  -  ii.  152,  153 
Lydians  •    •    '-   41.  122, 124 


Macedonians  — 
Madnefs     <-     - 
Magyar$      •     • 


ii-  1781  353 
-     .    i.  210 

ii.  33^  3^ 

Mahiatcas 


r,N    D    E    X. 


I.  31 

1.297 


Mahrattas     -     «.  > 
Mallicollefe    -    •    - 
Maloches  -  .  -     -   .-    ,  J*  a86 
Manulul^es  .  -    -  u.  538,  584 
Man  (bou)d  be  fatisfied    with^ 
his  place     -      -   '-     .1.    3 
proper  object  of  his  in- 

quiry  .-     -  -    -     i.  4 

biseilenceiininorulf  i.  5^ 

.  hints  rcTpe^tng  his  future 

(fate  .  -      -     -     !•  10,  153 

his  firft  abode      -     u  30 

his  fpread  over  the  Earth, 

ib. 
his  fimilitude  to  a  plant, 

i.  52 

deriveld  knowledge  from 
the  apinoals  that  preceded 
him  -    ^    -    -    i.  63, 367 

of  a  middle  kind  among 
animals  -  -  - .  -  i.  67 
— —  the  moft  perfect  oCthem, 

i.  70 

his  organization  compare 
ed  with  that  of  plants  and 
animals    -    -    -     -     i.  74 

wants  organs  to  perceive 
many  thjngs  -    -    -    i.  88 

his  organic  differenee 
from  beads,  i.  117,  125, 145 

his  upright  pofturc  -  ib. 

organized  to  a  capacity  of 
reafoning    -      -     *.   i.  125 

his  brain  confidered,  i.  131 

organized  for  more  per* 
k€t  fenfes,  art,  and  language, 

i.  151 

his  capacity  for  felf-de- 
fencc .-     -     -     i.  J52>  174 

impoctance  of  fpeech  to 
him   -----    J.  154 

organized  tp    finer   in- 


ftinfis,  and  freedom  of  ac.^ 
tion  '  -  '  -  -  -  i.  158 
Man  organized  to  the  moft  do* 
licate  ftate  of  health,  yet  long 
durability,  and  to  fpread  over 
the  Earth  .  .  -  i.  167 
forihcd  for  humanity  and 
religion    --    i.  173 ;   ii.  270 

born  for  fociety  -  i.  179 

formed  for  the  hope  cf 
immortality  -    -    -    i.  186 

has  an  immortal  foul,  i. 

189—233 

the  fphere  of  his  organi- 
zation a  fyftem  of  fpiritual 
powers   .     «     ^    .     i«  208 

is  at  prefentonly  in  a  pre*- 
paratory  ftate     -    -     i.  218 

his  prefent  ftate  probably 
the  connedling  link  of  two 
worlds    -    -     .     -     1. 225 

fubje<^  to  fuperior  guid- 
ance     -     -    -     -     i.  228 

artificial  alterations  of  his 
figure  i.  248,  280,  324,  3  JS 

regions  in  which  he  is 
well -formed      -      -     i.  252  • 

effeds  of  climate  on  hiaiy 
i.  267,  308—37 

his  organization  in  the 
iflands  of  the  torrid  zone,  i. 

272 

divifible  into  varieties  on- 
ly, not  fpecies    •     -    i,  292 

husalteredxlimate$,i.  316 

how  he  degenerates,  i.  322 

his  appetites  vary  with  his 
form  and  climate     -    i.  339 

his  imagination-  organi- 
and  climatic,  but  led  by  trac 
dition     ^.    -     -     .     i.  349 

his  praftical  underftand- 
ing    •••.--    -    i.363 

Man^ 


I.N    D 

Mail)  hit  fetiingi  and  indina^ 
lions     -     -    -    .    1. 37^ 
bis  charader  (hown  in  his 
trcttment  of  women,   L  381 
his  happine&     -    i.  393 
dependant  on  others  for 
the  deTclopftmcnC  of  his  fa*- 
Ctilties     -    «    •    *    i»  ^x>S 
knguage  the  fpectal  mean 
of  his  improvement  -  i.  417 
— ^  not  the  remnant    of  a^ 
former  world     «-    -    i.  46% 
place  of  bis  formation  and 
moft  ancient  abode  •    t.  466 
only  a  Angle  pair  cireated 
at  firft    -    -    ^    -    i.  467 
afiatic   traditions  of  hrs 
origin    -     •    •    -     i.  486 
moft  ancient  writer's  tra«* 
dit!on  of  his  origin  -  i.  493 
caufes  of  Us  happineft  and 
miiery    -    -    ^    -    i.  ^n 
becomes  every  thing  that 
circumftances  will  allow  him 
to  be  -    -    -     il.  I07»  186 
perplexities  in  his  hiftoir, 

*  ii.  205 

humanity  his  end,  ii.  270 

his  wtinre   founded    on 

reafon  and  juftice    -   11.291 

"  realbn  and  juftice  muft 

gain  more  footing  in  him,  it. 

302 

fats  fate  difpofed  by  wife 

goodnefs     -     -     ^     ii,  313 

a<5ted  upon  by  teaching, 

authority,  and  religious  cerer 

monies  •    -    -     •     ii.  39^ 

Mandingoes  -*«•!.  262 

Manicheans   -    -  ii.  3849  596 

'  Marccllus      •      "     -     ii.  242 

Marcus  AurelittS  -    •    ii.  252 

'Marius    -      ^    •>    .i.    ii.  242 


E    X* 

Marriage  *  -  -  i.  if  5<^ 
■  fliould  he  fbunded  on 

lovo  •  .  .  -  i.329 
Martyrs  -  •  -.  <^  IL4I2 
Materialifh,  fallacj  tf  fSum  ar- 
.  guments  ->  •.  «  1*100 
Maternal  love  •  u  179^  386 
Matter  and  fpirit^  di&rent,  but 

not  eflentially  oppofifie^  t,  195 
Medes  -  -  -  •  it.  63 
Meifternngers  -  «  ir.  576 
Memory  -  -  -  -  i.  214 
Menander'^^  -  -  -  ii.  251 
Mef&liha  -  .  -  •  IL  246 
Metaphyfics  -  -  -  i.  421 
Mexicans  -  -  f.  2S2, 335 
Middleton*s  life  of  Cicero,  it. 

250,  oore 
Milefians  -.•.-!{.  122 
Milton  -  -  •  «  ti.  193 
Mineral  kingdont  *  i.  45,  iio 
Minos  -  -  -  •  ii.  151 
Mifrob  -  .  -  -  •  li-  399 
Mohammed  *  *  -  ii.  530 
Monach|fm,  ii.  378^  4C1,  509, 

S»3i5U 

Monarchy,  >• '39 1)439;  "•  '^ 
Morabethians  -  ^  «^  ii.  538 
Morduans  -  ^  -  ii.  336 
Mofaic  account  of  the  preatioiii 

and  origin  of  man  -  i.  493 
Mofes  -  -  ^  -  r  ii.  75 
-**-«  his  fuperiority  to  all  other 

philoibphers  *  i.  493«-^ji8 
Mofes  of  Chorene  *  ii.  390 
MuahedianS  -»  —  -  ^^5^^ 
Mummius  -  •  ^  ii.  %i^ 
Muligals,  i.  244,299;  IK  2a 

354*538 
Mufa   •    -    T    -    r    ii*  536 

Mufic  r    -    r,    -    -     i:^8 

Muflcegoes     -    *    •     i.  278 

Myfiaiis    -   .   .   r   ilfiu 

MyAencs 


I   N    D   E   ;f  . 


Myfteries  ^    .    *    -     i.  45J 

Myfticifm      -      -     -     iu  605 
MytbologneS)  nmtmiMl  and  cU- 

•    i-354. 
>    i.  4B6 


mane    ~ 


afiatfc 


N. 


ii.  442 


Naddod     •    -    ^    «* 
N«r(e$     T     -    -     - 
Nature  promoCea  various  eiida 
at  once     ^     -      *    i*   53 
<  ■  ^       prpgreffive    -r     U  aoa 

not  to  be  forced,  i.  334 

I   ■  ■  J  compeniates   evils,   ii, 

47 
Naudow9(&da     r     «     i.  278 

Navigation  ^  «  -  1  !!•  308 
f<faxians  t  r  ^  «-  ii.  ]22 
Nazarenes  .  •  •  ii.  381 
Ncgrofcs  -  *•  ^59*  *6o,  367 
Nerva  -  -  *  -  ii»  243 
Nervous  fluid  r  i.  206,  209 
Neftori:^iis  «  r  -  -  ii.  386 
New-HoHanders,  i.  273,  365 
Noah's  flood  *•  ^  -^  >•  5^5 
Normans  -  ii*  467>  47i>  576 
Norwegians,  ii.  468,  469,  475 
Novogorod  -  -  ii.  349,  469 
Nubians  -  ^  «>  ->  i.  261 
^uma    •    •    .    ii.  205, 206 

ii.  22^ 


^ipnantii^     »    -.    • 


O, 


Oocam 
Pdbfia 


-  «  ii*  602,  603 
-  -  -r  -  ii.  246 
Ddoacer  •  •  .  .  ii.  439 
Oibta  -  A  -.  ..  ii.  560 
Dlof  -  ...  -  ii.  469 
Omimadtl-    -    »i»5SS>S43 


Orators    -    .  ..    «    !K  15! 
Order  of  things  progreffive,  !• 

20a 

■^^ univerfal   -     -    ii.  279 

Or^gahization     an     afcendin^ 
chain  of  forms  and  powers, 

i.  189 

-  -    -.    -    ii.  398 
-     ii.  128,  129, 163 

-  -     ^    -    ii.468 

-  -     -     -     ii.  538 

"    -    '!•  i33i  33« 
Oftrogoths  -     -     ii.  345,  446 

Ocaheitcans     -     ii.  274,  381 

Otto    -    "    ii.  480,481,483 

Ouran«>outang    -     i.  125,  i2§ 

Ox,  varieties  of  the    -      i,  64 


Origen 
Orpheus 
Ofkold 
Ofmans 
Offian    • 


P, 


.»•  367 
li.  598 

1.286 
ii.  398 

i.388 

ii.  245 


Papoos      -    •  -  - 

Pailagieri    -   -  -  ^ 

Patagonians    •  -  .* 

Pararenes      •  «  - 
Paternal  love 

Paulina     -     -  -  - 
Peace  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 

r.,    .  »•  174,  379 

Pelagius    -     -     •     -    ii,  422 

Peiafgidns  -     ii.  122, 123, 198 

Pepin  --*--.    ii,  445. 

Permians  -    -    -    -    ii.  536 

Perplexities  in  hiftory,    ii.  265 

Persians    -     -     i.  253;ii.63 

y. theirmjthology,i.489, 

.  50s 
■  .ii'  .  -  ■  ■  poqtry  and  lan- 
guage -  -  -  ii.  548 
Peruvians  -  -  i.  285, 335 
Pelherays  -  i.  287,  365,  410 
Petrarch  -  -  -  -  ii.  576 
Pct^iencgritis      t     -    ii.  337 

Pevas 
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Pevas       -      -     -     •      i;  297 

Pheniciant  "-  -  -  ii.  86 
— — —  their  mythology,  u 

4^0 
Pbidias  •  -  -  -  ii*  138 
Philip  of  Macedon  -  ii.  177 
Philopoemcn  -  -  '-  ii- 183 
Philofpphy  ^f  the  greeks,   ii. 

160 

■  — '  —  romans,     ii. 
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■  ■  —  —  arabs,  ii.  5^0 
Phoccans  -  -  -  -  ii.  122 
Phrygians  -  -  ii.  12*2,  124. 
Phyiic  of  the  middle  ages,  ii. 

•——-»  — -^<urabs  -  i»«  5S3t 
Phyfiognomy  «  •  i*  326 
Pilgrimages  -  ii.  510,  515 
Pious  fraud  -  -  -  ii.  376 
Pifa  -----  ii.  566 
Piancina  -  -  •  -  ii.  246 
Planets  confidered  -  i.  6 
Plants,  yi#  vegetables,  and  ve* 

getable  kingdom. 
Plato  -  -  ii.  162,  165,  166 
PImy  -----  II.  253 
Poetry  of  Greece  «  ii.  12a 
—  *-  the  romans,  ii.  25a 
•———the  arabs  and.per- 

fans      .    -     -    «    ii.  547 

■  ■■         —  —  proven^als,     ii. 

575 

■  .    ■  -*  Spain,   France,  and 

italy      .     -     -     -     ii.  576 
Poifonous  vegetables  beneficial 


to  man  -     -  -  - 
Polar  regions 

Politics      -     -  -  - 

Polockzki       -  -.  ^ 

Poly bi  us    '"     -  -  * 
Polygamy 


Pompcy 


I-    59 

».  235 
ii.  288 

ii.  469 

ii.  I7l 

i.380 


» 

Pope,  rife  of  his  audiority^  ii. 

418 
— ^  it's  f  rogrefs  -  ii.  494 
Poplicola  -  -  -  -  ii.  242 
Power,  overgrown,  deftroys  it- 

fclf ii.    68 

Powers,  invifible,  an  afcendtng 

feriesof,     •     -     -      i.  191 

■  have  their  organs,  but 

are  not  the  organs  themfelves, 

L19S 

I        their  compoiition  pro- 

greffive      -      -     -      i.  202 

deftrudive)  muft  jfieJd 


:    »»•  ^^25, 242^ 


to  the  maintaining)  and  uld« 
mately  fubferve  the  confiim* 
mation  of  the  whole,  ii.  277 
Preller-John ,-  -  .  ii.  387 
Printing  -  -  ii.  311, 616 
Proteftantifm  •<  -  ii.  596 
Provenfals  -  -  -  ii.  57S 
Prui&ans  -  -  -  - .  ii.  338 
Publicans,  manvdheans  focsUed, 

ti.  5q8 
Puelcbes  -  -  -  -1  i.  286 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  -  ii.  100 
Pythagoras  »    ^    ii^  161, 163 
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Ragnwald      -     -    -     11.469 
Reafon,  what.     -      -      i.  161 
Regulus    -    -     -     -    ii.  242 
Reiflce  -    -    -    ii.  552,  note 
Relics      -      ^    -     -     ii.  417 
Religion  the  height  of  huma- 
nity    -      •    -     -      i.  181 
"^  true      -     -      i.  183 
■  » »       -  themoft  anoientand 
facred  tradition  upon  Earth, 

1.451 
Utfroduced  the  iirft  rur 

dimencs 
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diDA^nts  of  ciyilization   and  '  Romifti  hierarchy,  ic*s  temporal 

Icience       -    .-     -     '•  455         proteSors   -     -     •     ii.  518 

Retaliation  a  law  of  nature^  ii*^    Romulus,  -    li.  2049  206, 207 

230^282     Rofamund      -    -     -     li*  444 


Rhodians  -  -  -  li.  122 
I^ichard  Cceur-Je-lion,  ii.  584 
Roderic,  or  Rorick  -j  \u  468 
Rolf  -  -  -  ii.  470, 472 
Roman  virtue  -  -  ii*  213 
Romance  -  -  ii.  549,  576 
Romans  -  -  .-  ..  ii.  183 
I.  their  hiflory,      %  195 

■■  —  education,  ii.  210 
—  — —  charader,  ii.  242 
Romaunt,  or.1|iftorical  poem, 

ii.  574 
Rome      -     .    .  .  -    ii;  195 

■  it's  foundation,     ii.  204 

-—  difpofitioiis  for  a  fo-« 
vereign  political  and  military 
ftale    --     -    -  .  -    ii.  207 

—  fenate  -  •  ii.  209 
-—  generals  -  ii.  211 
— .  (oldicrs  -  -  ib. 
religion   .  -     ii.  215 

—  jnilitary  art|  ,ii.  217 
— .  conquefis  -    ii.  219 

decline,  ii»  230^  341 


^•^  ^^  fciences  and  arts,  ii. 

246 

general  reflec^iofis  on  it's 

Ui^ory  ^d  fate  ^   —    ii.  257 

progreis  of  chriiUantty  in 

^  it  and  ue  latin  prQYM)ce%  ii. 

-    -     .      411 
irruptions  of  thiqk#30rtherp 

naitona  into  it's^empire,  iL 

I  -..•       ■  424 

facked.  by  Genfm'ic,  ii. 

-    -     ,  ...    434 

Romifli  hierarchy  .  -   .  ii'.  494 

m       ■  ■  -  •  it'sefFeiSlon 

Europe    -    -  ii.  508, 618 


Ruffia     .    -    -    ii.  3S4i557 

■  ■  •»  foundation  ofit'sempire, 

ii.468 
*  ■     *  it's-hiftorical documents, 

.    ii.  517 

S. 

Sabeans  •  -  -  ii.  381, 396 
St.  John's  chriftians  -  ib. 
—  Thomas's  chriftians,  ii.  396 
Saladin  -  -  -  ii.  538,  584 
Salernum,  it's  fchobl,  ii..474, 

604 
Samian6>  -  #-  -  -  ii.  122 
Samoiedes  -  i.  242,  267,  367 
Sanchoniathon  .-  -  i.  490 
Saxons  -  -  -  ii.  345, 462  . 
Scsevola,  Muttus  -  ii.  242 
Scandinavians,    ii.  336,   345. 

468,  476 
Scholafl^ic  difputation,  it's  be- 
nefits    -     -     -     -    ii.  601 
Science,  it's  firft  rudiments  in»» 
troduced  by  religion,    i.  45c 

■  !     of  the  middle  ages,  iu 

■  \  —  —  arabs  ii.  547 
Scipio  ^millanusjli.  222,227, 

h  •  .  ^  .229 

Scipios^   ,  •     *     "     "     »'•  24* 

Sea,  ,^);aatages.  accruing  from 

it   .  -     -     -     -     -     li^  119 

■  ■■!■  ■'  It's  cffefts  on  man,  ii.  47 1 
Sc<^  r..  -  -  -  -  ii.  423 
Seljuks.  -  -  -  "-  11.538 
Sjpneqa  -  -  -  ii.  245,  252 
Sertorlus  -  -  -  -  ii.  228 
bcveru^     .     -     -     -     ii,  243 

Shakfpeare 


i  N  b 

ii.  19 


fi     jt; 


t  34* 
if.  600 


Shakfpeare     .    -    - 
Shawanefe 

Sheep^  varieties  of  the 
Siberia  •-*-*- 
Sight  -  -  •  -  - 
Simon  of  Montford  - 
Slave-trade  -  •  i.  298,  30+ 
Slavians,  *-  ii.  348,  361,  478 
Sloth,  phyfioiogtcai  ftru<5ture  o^ 

the  •  .  -  -  i.  loi 
Socrates  -  -  ii.  158,  163 
Solitude  r.  -  -  -  ii.  401 
So)amoii*s  temple,  fate  of  it*s 

vcffibls  -  •  -  -  11,436 
Solon  -  •  -  -  -  ii,  i55{ 
Sout,  immortal  -  •  i*  iQ? 
■  it's  medium  <*  i.  199 
South-rfea  iflands  -^  i^  272 
Spain  -  ..  ii- 427,  325,  <^26 
conquered  by  the  arabs, 

ii.  S36 
kballfate  founded  in,  I'u 

Ipirk  of  cfaivalrj  in,  it. 

573 
— ^-  poetry  of    -    -    ii.  576 

Sparta  -  -  -  iL  156,  174 
Spartans  -  -^  -  -  ii.  tit 
Speech^  it*s  value  -  1.  154 
Spider  -  "  -  -  ..  '  t,  107 
Spirit  and  matter  different)  but 
not  eiTentiallj  oppolite,  1. 
-  59s 

State,,  future,  bints  rcfpedingi 

i.  10,  153 
■I    ■•  '  ■  not  incomthunii: 
cable  with  the  prefenC,  i.  229, 

ajo 

■  ■  wifely  coricealed 
from  man*s  knowli^dge,  u  230 

States,  moft  ancient,  formed  in 
the  fouth  of  Afia    -    it;     t 

Stephen,  pope     *     -    ii.  44S 

M 


Stink  --..--  0.469 
Subadoes  ...  -  i.  2^4, 
2.  64 .  Suevi,  ii.  344,  345,  426,  427 
i.  40  Suemi  u  -  -  ..  ii.  jjj 
Surinam  Indians  w  -  i.  284 
Swifs  -----  "•450 
Bylla,  ii.  183,  «3S>  236,  240^ 

Symmacbus  -  •  ^ 

Syncretifo  *.  -  - 

Synods      ^  •  «  •- 

Syraiis      .»  ^  •  . 


•1.441 

"•397 
ii-  374 

11.336 


T. 


11^24^ 

ii.-  560 

i.285 

ii.536 

»•  34 


Tanms     -    -    -     - 
Tapiruunboes      * 
Tarik      *.     -    -     • 
Tatary  .----• 
l>hueihets»  or  Patagoraam,  t. 

286 
Tekaws  -  -  -  -  L  282 
Tcrcntia  ..-..-  ti.'245 
Tertullian  •.  w  •  -  ii.  422 
Teftaeeotts  aniinab  -^  i&  91 
Tefttment,  old,  s.  49s,  493; 

Teiitones  ...  -  *  ii. 341 
Theodolfnda  -  *  -  ^'^447 
Theodoric  -  •  iL  44O)  441 
Thc&iy  •-  -  *  -  ii.-f25 
Thraditt8^^ii.iaa,  124*353 
Tibet  «  •  4.  -  .»  ii.  22 
Tibedtiftf^  ^  ^  ^  1.36^ 
m  11  ■  !■  tktir  inytkdogyi  i* 
487,  505  i  ii.23,38s 
Titu6  YefpMUQ  ^  «  >t4t43 
Tonquia  -  -  -  -  ii«  *  19 
Totrlas  -  -  -i  -  *  ii*  4^2 
Trade  of  the  middie  agct,  it. 


